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During the Fifth Session of the Fourth Parliament of th« 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain the 'rwenty-first, appointed 
to meet at Westminster, the First Day of November, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ten, in* the Fifty-first 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King GEORGE the 
Third. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, February *2Q, 1811 . 
Catholics of Ireland — Mr. Weilfs»- 
LEY Pt)Lr's ('iiicoi AR Letter.] The Mar- 
ijiii.s (if L/m(/(7zi>/7<r rose lor i he purpose of 
callirijT tlicir lordsliips’ attention to.thedo- 
cuinefiis, which lay upon the table, and 
had been produced in consequt nee of a 
niotiun made on a former day by hi.s noble 
friend {ih«* ( arl of Moira,) whose absence 
he ir'*ri*ited upon thisoccadon. The do- 
cuments which had been produced a.s a 
ground for l.ssuing the Circular Letter to 
the sherilfs and chief magistrates of the 
principal towns ihronghnut Ireland,* 

It 

^ The following is a copy of ^ said 
Circular : " 

CiRCM, Alt Letter, written hy the command 
' of his grace the Lord Lieutenant to the 
several Shenirs and Chief Magistrates 
of the principa Towns throughout Ire- 
land. 

" Sir It being reported, that the Ro- 
man Catholics in the county of 
are to be called together, or have been called 
together, to nominate or appoint persons 
as representatives, delegates or mana- 
gers, to act on their behslfas members of an 
unlawful Asssembly, sittingin Dublin, and 
calling itself "The Catholic Committee,'^ 
you are required, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of an Act of thy 88rd of the king, 
chap. 29i to cause to be arrc.sled, and to 
commit to prison (unless bail shall be 
given), all persons wiihin your jurisdiclion, 

(VOL. XIX. J 


prohibiting the meetings of the Catholics^ 
were now before them : hut could their 
lordships be sati^fietl^with the explanation 
of the conduct of the government of Iie- 
[ land ? When his noble friend had brought 
the subject some days since under their 
lordships' consideratioiii and had asked for 
information re.'ippcting the grounds and 
motives, upon which the government of 
Ireland had acted, on having recourse to 
so harsh, so violent, and so intemperate a 
measure, what i^as the answer ivhich had 
then been returned ? Why, that the order 
for pulling in force the convention bill irt 
Ireland, did not emanate from the Prince 
Regent, did not emanate from the Briiisii 
government, but had actually emanated 


who shall be guilty of giving or having 
given, or of publishing or having publishecL 
or of causing or having caused to be given 
or published any written or other notice 
of the election and appointment, in any 
manner, of such representive, delegate, or 
manager, as aforesaid ; or of attend ing» 
voting, or acting, or of having attended, 
voted, or acted, in any manner, in the 
choice or appointment of such represen- 
tative, delegate, or manager. And you 
are to communicate these directions, as far 
as lies in 'your power, forthwith, to the 
several magistrates of the said county of 

" N. B. Sheriils are to act under thu 
warrant of magistrates, incases whore thn 
crime has been committed. 

'' By command of his grace, the Ix)rd 
Lieutenant.— Wt W. 

(BJ “ 
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from the Irish government, and that under 
circuin stances wltich, in the minds of nii- 
nisttrsj seemed to atiurd complete satis- 
faction, and fully to justify the propriety 
of the measure which had thus suddenly 
and unexpectedly been taken. It had even 
been acknowledged by ministers that they 
knew nothing of the measure nor of the ne- 
cessity that led to it, until the accounts 
had been received from Ireland, of the 
measure having been actually put in force, 
and yet after this denial of knowing any 
thing of the matter, and afterjustifying the 
Irish government on the plea of the ne- 
cessity of the case and the urgency of the 
occasion, which cu^ed for a measure of 
flucli harshness, what information had they 
yet laid before the House in explanation 
of such conduct, but a letter dated the Ut 
of January, purporting to be written by 
Mr. Edw'ard Hay, a person who styled 
hifaself Secretary of the Catholic Com- 
mittee in Dublin Upon the appear- 


** Copy of a printed Tetter from Edward 
Hay, styling hid^self '' Secretary to 
the General Committee of the Ca- 
tholics in Ireland, sitting in Dublin,^* 
to the Catholics in thediflerent Coun- 
ties throughout Ireland Transmitt- 
ed by His Grace the Lord Lieutenant, 
on the 12th P'ebruary, 1811, and re- 
ceived on the 1 Ith instant. 

*^Sir; — 1 am directed by the General 
Committee of the Catholi€U: of Ireland, to 
solicit your particular attention on the 
present occasion. 

The Committee being entrusted with 
the petition of the Catholic body, feel it 
incumbent on them to slate to you, their 
conviction of the imperative necessity of 
an increase of their numbers, so that there 
may be managers of the petition con- 
nected with every part of Ireland. It is 
highly desirable, that the Committee 
•hould become the depository of the col- 
lective wisdom of the Catholic body ; 
that it should be able to ascertain, in order 
to obey, the wishes, and clearly under* 
stand the wants, of all their Catholic fellow 
subjects. 

Thi^ is the more requisite at the pre- 
sent moment when there appears to be so 
near a prospect of complete emancipa- 
tion ; and the Committee are convinced, 
that their emancipation can now be re- 
tarded, only by criminal apathy or neg- 
lect amongst the Catholics themselves. 

''They beg leave to suggest to you, 
the propriety of appointing ten managers 


Catholics qf, Ireland^ [[ 4 : 

ance of that Letter, which they now con-^ 
ceived to contain cause of such alarm, and 
matter of such peril, did they immediately 
adopt any measure to allay that alarm, or 
prevent that danger ? No such thing. It 
was only on the 12th of February, -Vi days 
subsequent to the wriling of that Letter, 
that any notice seems to have been taken 
of it. Yet that Letter of Mr. Hay, the 
secretary of the Irish Catholic Committee, 
was the only document yet before the 
House, and the only ground adduced to 
justify the issuing of the letter addressed 
by Mr. Pole, Secretary to the Irish go- 
vernment, to the magistrates and slieiitis 
of the dincrciui ouiuies in Ireland. What 
must their lordships think of .«uch a justili- 
cation of such a measure, and of the pe- 
riod ul time alloWiMl to elapse between 
the pnblkalionof Mr. (iiy M.^ tlcr and the 
issuing of Mr. Po\‘. \ (hivjilar to which it 
w’as said to have given vise ? Were, then, 
the noble loiJs op[io>ilc, in possc'S'»ioii of 

of the petition in your county. There me 
now survivors of the persons w ho 

were delegates in the yci^r ]7^>J : tbcwse 
pei.?oiKs are already constituent members 
of the Committee ; and as such, managers 
of the petition ; so that you have to ap- 
point only additiojial managers. 

The Committee iksire to add, that by 
the law, as it now stands no .species of 
deJegaliou or reprcscntalion can be suF* 
fered to lake place ; nor can any person, 
without a gross violation of the law, be a 
representative or delegate, nr act under 
any name as a representative or dclegite. 
Engaged, as we are, in a struggle for legal 
TMid constitutional rights, ik is our duty, as 
well s^our inclination ai/tl decided deter- 
minatffi), not to violate the spirit, nor 
even the letter of the law. It is, at the 
same time, to be observed, that the law 
to which we allude, does not interfere 
with the subject's undoubted right to pe- 
tition parliament ; nor of course with the 
only method by which so large a body as 
the Catholics of Ireland could concur in 
forwarding i petition ; namely, by leav- 
ing the management of it in the hands of 
a few persons, who deserve and possess 
their confidence. 

" And the Committee cannot refrain^ 
on this occasion, from calling to your re- 
collection the words of that celebrated 
champion of loyalty and religion, Edmund 
Burke, relative to the Iri-Ji Catholics : 

' Your enemies are embodied, what bO* 

' comes of you if you are only individuals?* 
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no better justification of the conduct of 
the Irish government for putting in force 
an act of which, whatever might be sup- 
posed to be its necessity, when it was first 
deemed proper and expedient to adopt it, 
had been allowed to lie dormant for at 
least 13 years ? During that interval, that 
law appeared to have been violated in 
many instances, particularly by the meet- 
ing of what was called the Orange Lodge, 
but no alarm seemed to be felt at these in- 
stances of its violation, till 43 days after 
the publication of Mr. Hay’s letter, when 
it was judged expedient to revise and put 
that odious law in force against the Ca- 
tholics. The great and leading objection 
to this act of the Irish government, and 
which was so ably .stated by his noble 
friend (the earl of Moira) on a former day, 
was that which applied to the mode and 
the time in wiiich it was put in execution. 
The statute had, as he before stated, laid 
dormant for more tliati 1 3 years ; meetings 
of the Roman Catholics had regularly been 
held ; the government bad on every occa- 
sion been privy to those meetings so held, 
and inasiivucli as they peimitted them, the 
Catholics were naturally led to believe 
and expect lliey tiiey received their sanc- 
tion and acquiescence. Far should it be 
from him to countenance and support what 
would be dangerous to the constitution : 
if any set of men should form themselves 
into a convention, wliich had for its ob- 
ject tiie violation of the law, by giving 
to themselves a permanent existence, he 
would be one of the first to set his face 
against the existence of any such as- 
sembly, because then existence would be 
incompatible with that of the constitution. 
But wliere wasfhis spirit to be discovered 
in the Catholics of Ireland; where was 
sucli an intention made manifest ? The 
noble secretary indeed, had said on a 
former occasion, when he wished the Let- 

'' The Committee does not pic.sunie to 
interfere with the mode in which you shall 
think fit to nominate those managers of the 
petition ; save that it must not be by any 
election or appointment to represent any 
person or persons, or any district or place 
whatsoever. They moreover beg leave 
to suggest the propriety of expedition ; 
and request that you will have the goodness 
to reply to this letter, and to state your 
sentiments on this subject, adding, if ii shall 
so please you, the names of persons, 

whom you conceive most fit to manage 
the petition in your county. 


, ter of the Secretary of the Catholics to be 
! aniiexedtto that of the Secretary of State 
for Ireland, that it would be found that 
the Catholics meditated an intentional and 
systematic violation of the laws of their 
country. He now called upon that noble 
secretary to furnish any document which 
I could give them that information. The 
j Letter on ilie table did not contain one pa- 
ragraph whif h could lead to such a con* 
elusion ; but breathed throughout a spirit of 
respect and submission to the laws of their 
country ; the observance of which it 
strongly inculcated in those, to whom it 
was adciressc'd. No ground, then> Was 
shewn for this severe measure to a whole 
body of subjects re»peciable on every ac- 
count ; a measure, which their loyalty 
and general conduct rendered wholly un- 
necessary, and which could not be in 
unison with the known sentiments and 
feelings of the illustrious person who had 
taken upon him the arduous task of ex- 
ercising the royal authority. The calling 
this dormant statuiej. therefore, into force 
after so many meetingsof a similar descrip- 
tion had been permitted, w'as peculiarly 
unbecoming, not only from the time and 
the manner in which it was done, but 
from the inconsiderate haste and 'rashness 
with which it was attended. Though 43 days 
had beensuflercd to elapse without any no- 
tice being taken oFMr. Hay’.s letter, yet the 
urgency of the occasion and the neces- 
sity of the m^surc became suddenly so 
great that time w^as not given to consult 
with the government of England on its 
propriety, or even to take the pleasure of 
the Prince Regent respecting it, who was 
just then taking upon himself the reins of 
government. What were the feelings and 
opinions of his Royal Highness, on this 
question, there could not be much doubt; 
nor could his di.sposition in favour of the 
Catholics of Ireland be well called in 


In appointing those managers, the 
committee respectfully solicit your par- 
ticular attention to the many a«i vantages 
to be derived from naming managers, 
whose avocations require, or lei>ure per- 
mits their permanent or occasional resi- 
dence ill Dublin, where the ultimate ar- 
rangements, as to the petition, can best be 
made. I have further to observe to you, 
that all the noble lords who constitute the 
Catholic peerage, are already managers 
of the petition. I have the honour to be, 
your, &c. (Signed) — Edward Hay, Sec-*' 
IMlm, JVo. 4, CapciStrwt, Jtm. 131 1. 
\ 
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question. He should ground nothing, 
however, on what were the well known or 
supposed opinions of his Royal Highness. 
Sure he w'as that, on all occasions his 
Royal Highness would feel that the hand 
of government should be firm and ener- 
getic, particularly under all the circum- 
stances of the picsent moment; but his 
Royal Highness would also never forget, 
that firmness did not consist in rashness, in- 
temperance, and vioIcmicc ; and under what 
other colour could the* measure which had 
been so unadvisedly taken in Ireland be 
fairly considered ? 'I’he noble Secretary of 
State had indeed affirmed, that there was 
discovered among thf Cai holies of Ireland 
a deliberate, sy<«tt matic intention of violat- 
ing the law. Had the nolile earl adduced 
any information upon which to ground 
such a charge, he would he among the 
firs^t to at km»v\ ledge the propriety of ilie 
steps that had been taken. But the only 
information yet betoie their lordships to 
warrant the assertions of the noble earl, 
and juotify the c<»nduct of the Irish Go- 
veninientk con'ri'sted \i the single letter 
then on iln ir lor.iNhipsMable. C(;uid such 
information ju>tifv such a measure, espe- 
cially under uii tiic circumstances of the 
moment;, whe-n it was put in force He 
was convinced it could not. He should 
therefore move for the production of other 
papers, bv which fuitlier and more satis- 
fac’.ory light might he ihrosvo upon the 
business! Jf the noble ^rl should rest 
Ills objection to his motion, on tlie impro- 
priety of giving publicity to such infor- 
mation, he would be satisfied with having 
it referred to a secret committee ; hut if 
that proposal did not meet the noble 
carl’s approbation, he should move. 
That an humble Address be presented 
10 his royal highness liie Prince Regent, 
praying that he would be graciously pleas- 
ed to give directions that there be laid 
before the House copies or extracts of all 
elispatches addressed to, or received from 
bis excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, respectifig the Circular Letter ad- 
dr^.osed by Mr. Secretary P*)ie to the 
iSheriils and Magistrates of Ireland.^' 

The Earl of Liverpool felt it to be his 
duty to oppose the present motion, because 
no suilioient grounds had been laid fur 
agreeing to it; and^ because the tnfor- 
natioii. already on the table was sufficient 
to anwer the object of the motion made 
by a ooble lord the other night. 'J'hat no- 
ble lord’s iDoiion was confined to tiie pro- 
dpiQtioa of A single cioaument^ and the letter 
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of Mr. Hay was produced in consequence of 
a motion of his own. He fell much difficulty 
at the present moment in giving farther in* 
formation : but he had given their lord- 
ships a positive record, which proved the 
deliberate attempt at the violation of law, 
and was inconsistent with a due regard to 
the public tranquillity. He had been mis- 
taken when it was supposed to have been 
said by him, that the body of the Catholics 
meditated a systematic violation. He 
meant no such thing against that numerous 
and respectable body ; and he was sure 
that the measures intended to be prevent- 
ed, were as much against the sense of the 
most respectable part of the body of the 
Catholics, as they were against that of 
the Prou^slants, and ihai they deprecated 
the adoption of them equ.diy. He be- 
lieved, ill bus conscience, tlhit the iii.\|oriiy 
of the Cci»holic body were loyal ami well 
afiected to the connectiofi with ICiiglaiid ; 
and that they did not desire to be repie- 
sented in the way prooosed by a few of 
their number. As to the case of the [ 3 rc- 
sent committee Mtting in Dublin, iieing 
also a violation oi the law, he would not 
enter into the quesiion, whetlier it had 
been wise or not, to allow that body to 
continue their sitting as they had hitherto 
dvme; but whether tins were wise or un- 
wise, he could not be persuaded, that it 
would have been wise to overlook the at- 
tempt to carry '«urh a meeting to the great 
and undi fined extent proposed, and to sill- 
ier it to assume, as it neces^aiiiy would, 
an intiiely new character. Were his opi- 
nions decidvdiy favourable to the total re- 
moval of the remaining^ disabilities to 
which the Catholics w'ere subject, he 
should still entertain hifi present senti- 
ments on this particular subject. Indeed, 
llitre was no greater grievance for the 
Catiiolics, than the existence of such a 
body professing to he the representatives 
of all the Catholics. There had been no 
attempt whatever intended or made to 
pieveiii the right of petitioning, accoiding 
to the forms of the const itiition : but the 
very usage of their lordships* House for- 
bad the receiving of petitions exci-pt from 
individuals subscribing for themselves, or 
from bodies, which had a legal, corporate 
existence. An instance of this sort had 
even recently, occurred in the ca-e of a 
petition professing to come from the Lord 
Mayor and the Livery of the city of Lon^ 
don. The petitions intended to be pre- 
sented by the Catholics had been already 
prepared and agreed ii>« and ihereforo 
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there was tio ground for meeting on that 
subject. Consideruble inconveniencies 
might accrue from the production of 
farther papers. He Was not aware that 
any farther information was at all neces- 
sary. Tile letter on the table shewed 
clearly the intention to violate the laws, 
and expose to danger the public tranquil* 

, lily. 

Karl Grosvenor considered it right to 
keep clear altogether of the meriis of ihc 
queaiion on which these proceedings hud 
occurred, and thought the only question 
before them was, whether the strong steps 
taken by the lrii>h government could be 
justified. It was certainly possible that 
they might; but there was nothing on 
their table to prove it, and they could not 
come to such a conclusion wilhout the ad< 
vantage of fan her and more particular in- 
formuuon. Notwiihsiaiuling flie recent 
a^’^ertions of the fiietids of mini.^tels, and 
the statements so olliii made in some of 
the public prints, supposed to speak the 
sentitneiUs of government, that Ireland was 
in a state of periict traii<)uilli»y, the pub- 
lication of this strong and iiriuiing letter 
shewed that Ireland was very tar from 
being in such a situation. After a lapse of 
IS years, he should have consideia d the 
Convention Act, passed at a disimbi-d pe- 
riod, as obsolete. At that time, acts of 
con'-iderable strictness wi re passed in this 
coniiti y. and whitli he believed were jus- 
tified by ciicuniHtances : yet they were 
subse(}uently done away here, and he 
should think that the same step should 
have taken place in Ireland, it was cu- 
rious to learn ihs^i ministers should have no 
knowledge of the subject, when they must 
have known that the Letter of Mr. Hay 
had been written for five weeks. It was ■ 
curious that Mr. Pole left this country . 
only on the .3d of February, and was not j 
instructed in any lespeci on ibis point ;| 
but immediately on arriving in Ireland, 
published ibis letter without any commu- 
nication with the government here. He 
might 8iippo.se they thought, that if a com- 
munication had been made here, the 
Prince Regent might have deemed a dif- 
ferent course more proper to pursue, lie 
saw no ground in the proposed meeting to 
excite additional alarm, except as to the 
addition to the numbers of the meeting. 
That was not great, compaied with the 
numbers of the Catholics, and was not a 
sutficieiu ground, taken alone. It must 
therefore be coupled with circumstances 
which were not to be disclosed to them. 


Whether the Irish Government were right 
or not in such a measure, they appeared 
wrong in not making a communication to 
the government here, previously: The 
noble Secreiary of State could not, hn 
thought, have any objection to give infoi:- 
niatiun to a Secret Committee. 

Lord Grenville could not but offer a 
few observaiioris on the present occasion. 
The noble Secretary of State, who bad 
risen to amwer the speech of his noble 
friend, did any thing but answer the more 
prominent piiinLs of that speech ; and, in- 
deed, in avoiding to do .so, he acted wisely. 
His noble friend pressed for an explank* 
tion of the reasons whi^h induced the Irish 
government so long to h.^ve delayed the 
putting in force of the Convention Act, 
if the Letter from the .secretary of the Ca- 
tholic Committee was really the cause of 
their resorting to a measure so ra.sh aqd 
intemperate. He, however, pressed in 
vain tor that explanation. It was thcre- 
lore natural to coiiclmle, that some other 
grounds existed in jt^tification of such a 
mca.sure ; and a Knowledge of those 
grouiiiJs it was the object of his noble 
lnend\ motion to obtain. In expressing 
his decided disapprobation of this rash and 
intemperate proceeding, he desired not to 
be considered as prepared or disposed to 
vindtcaio the cau.se of any description of 
p( rsons, who meant to act in an illegal 
manner. On the contrary, he would al- 
ways do his uin/ist to ensure obedience to 
the law ; and if it could be shewn that 
this measure was the only, or the ready 
and natural mode of prevention of an un- 
lawful meeting, he should agree to it. If 
the Catholics had any intention of esta- 
blishing a permanent convention to repre- 
sent them, he should be .sensible of the 
dangers of such an attempt, and would be 
the first to re.sist it. But of this there was 
no proof: as little was there any proof of 
any kind efibrlon the part of the Irish go- 
vernment to admonish them of the dan- 
gers of such an aitempt, to make allow- 
ances for the irritation they must feel, at 
seeing themselves excluded from an equal 
participation of the privileges enjoyed by 
their Protestant fellow subjects ; an excla* 
Sion which must naturally prove so galling 
to freemen. Such forbearance and suen 
admonition, would have only been the act 
of a mild, beneficent, and paternal go- 
vernment: but such a di.sposition vtas not 
to be expected from the noble lords op- 
posite ; though they might well suppose 
it to be the dispoaition of the illustrious 
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person who was at the moment preparing 
to assume the direction of government. 
^»uch ati opportunity was not to be af- 
forded to that illustrious person. So far 
as he was yet informed, he could sec no 
ground whatever for the extraordinary 
conduct of the lri<!h government. The 
noble Secretary^ indeed, contended, that it 
was to be found in the Letter upon their 
lordships' table from Mr. Hay, the secre 
tary to the Catholic Committee. But it 
did not appear m the face of this Letter to 
whom It was addressed or sent. Whom 
did tiie noble carl mean to say it was sent 
fo ?■ To all the Catholics of Ireland ? Or to 
what particular p^sons ? Would he pro- 
fess ignorance on that head ? If ignorant, 
in what a light did the government stand 
before their Lordships and the country ? It 
was of much importance to know who 
they were, to whom this letter were sent ; 
for he would admit, that if so large a 
meeiing were assembled by delegation, 
contrary to law, and for undefined pur- 
poses, it would be dangerous to the public 
peace. There wa^ notliing satisfactory 
upon this subject, in the Letter. The Ca- 
tholics seemed to think that they were not 
violating the laws ; and therefore the mi- 
nisters were bound in justice to lay the 
grounds before parliament, and the names 
or descriptions of those to whom the letter 
was sent. There were other points of 
yet higher importance. They were to 
judge of the time, the tenT|)cr, and the tone 
of this Letter of the Irish Secretary ; and 
above all of the time. Their recent un- 
fortunate debates on the Regency Ques- 
tion seemed to have put them out of all 
thoughts of such a thing as a government. 
Had the lord lieutenant's secretary the 
power to do this act without consulting the 
King's commands, or those of the illus- i 
trious person who exercised his authority ? | 
The Letter could not be defended in any j 
way but on an indispensable urgency, un- 
less the ministers were prepared to main- j 
tain that the lord lieutenant’s secretary ■ 
was actually the regent of Ireland. Let ' 
their lordships look at the nature of the 
government of Ireland. Thei e were many 
of them who must know the practice of 
that government. There ought to be some 
of them then opposite to him. Would 
they have done this without taking the 
King’s commands } Such was the consti- 
tution of that subordinate government, 
that they could do no more without con- 
suUatioii"'with the government here, than 
the ministers here could without the aa- 
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thority of the .Prince Regent. Such w» 
the ordinary mode of business, and this 
course was surely particularly necessary 
to be attended to now. What right had 
they to suppose that the Prince Regent 
would approve of the act. They had but 
one answer to make, and that was, that 
the matter pressed upon them so suddenly 
as to leave no time for communication.^ 
He had anticipated such an answer : but 
the fact turned out, that the Irish Ca- 
tholics Secretary’s Letter was dated Ja- 
nuary the ] St. la order to enable their 
lordships to judge, let them say how the 
interval of days had been employed. 
He would concede much to them, if they 
could shew that it was employed in tem- 
perate remonstrances, such as became a 
mild and benignant govcr.uaent to the 
feelings of men smarting under a peculiar 
situation. A wise government would have 
used every conciliatory method ; and if 
that had faded, though even then he should 
have condemned any irritating tone which 
might have been used by an oileiided go- 
vernment, yet necessity miglit have 
arisen for resorting to decisive steps. At 
present, how the time was employed, he 
rvas utterly ignorant. There was no ne- 
cessity whatever for this step without the 
Regent’s consent. The great point was, 
not whether the law should be enforced, 
but whether the mode was such as was due 
to the dignity of the Prince Regent, to the 
peace of Ireland, and the established forms 
of the government. There was a general 
dca now entertained, and it was among 
the w'orst signs of the times, that there was 
a disposition to neglect rail forms. The 
constitution could not be preserved but by 
attention to forms. He was old-fashioned 
enough to admire our forms. This trans- 
action was against all forms, as the old 
node would have been by proclamation of 
he lord lieutenant in council. As there 
was yet no information before their lord- 
hips of the grounds upon which the 
:onduct of the Irish government could be 
ustified, he should give his most cordial 
support to ihe motion of his noble friend. 

The Earl of Hw thought it probable 
that the Irish government bad resorted to 
measures of conciliation before issuing the 
circular Letter. The liCtter of Mr. Hay, 
was, it was true, dated the first of Janu- 
ary ; but it did not appear that it was cir- 
culated on that dly ; it was probable chat 
it was not circulated for some days after- 
wards, and then, perhaps, privately, so 
that some time would elapse before go- 
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vernment would be apprised of it. It 
should also be bomc in miiub that at the 
meeting of the Catholic Committee on 
the 2nd of February^ a motion was made 
to rescind the resolution for circulating 
this Letter, on which, upon a division, the 
numbers were, for it J4, and against it 24; 
but the votes of those who bad been dele- 
j^ated from the counties having been ob- 
‘ jeeted to, they were taken from the 24, 
and the numbers then were 15 to 14 
against the motion, which was only lost, 
lhcref»re, by a majority of one. This 
being the case, it might be supposed by 
government, that a measure carried by 
so small a niajoriij^ would not be persisted 
in, and (hey might thus be induced to 
delay till the last moment resorting to 
any harsh proceeding. He wished it, 
however, to he understood, that he did 
not speak upon this subject with any 
knowledge of the proceedings of govern- 
ment, but merely ])resuniing what their 
conduct might have been. 'I'hat the con- 
vention of delegates was to be assembled 
for other purposes than those of petition- 
ing, was evident from the paragraph in 
Mr. Hay's letter, stating the wish tliat the 
managers from the counties might be 
those, \\ ho 5e avocations required, or whose 
'leisure permitted their permanent, or oc- 
casional residence in Dublin. It was, be- 
sides, certain that the petition to Parlia- 
ment had been finally agreed upon at the 
meeting of the Cathofic Committee on the 
2nd of February, and directed to be trans- 
mitted for the purpose of being presented. 

He was of opinion, that the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland would iiave deserved to 
be impeached if he had not used every 
exertion to put down a convention of de- 
legates thus illegally attempted to be as- 
sembled, and by the assembling of which 
the public peace would have been se- 
riously endangered. 

Earl Grosvenor admitted that the as- 
sembling of a convention of delegates 
would have been dangerous to the public 
peace ; and observed, that what he meant 
to say was, that no danger would have 
arisen merely from the number of Catho- 
lics which it was proposed to assemble. 

Lord Holland observed, that the noble 
earl who spoke last but one, had supposed 
that measures of conciliation had been 
resorted to by the Irish government pre- 
srioQs to issuing the ci'^cular Letter, but 
what they wanted was the proof of that 
fact upon the table. It was impossible 
to take the statement of the noble earl 
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founded upon suppositions. Let the do- 
cuments be laid upon the table, to shew 
what the conduct of the Irish government 
had been. It was whimsical enough that 
the noble Secretary of State alleged the 
Catholic Committee to consist of persons 
who did not speak the seniirnents of the 
Catholics of Ireland, whilst they were 
held out by the noble earl who spoke Iasi 
but one, as the organ of the Catholics, to 
which g' verninent looked as regulating 
their movements. How were these eon- 
trad ictory statements to bo reconciled ? 
I.ikc So>ia in the old play, the Catholic 
Commitiee thus bufleted about might. say, 
if we are not the Committee of the Ca- 
tholics, be so good as to tell us what we 
are." It was said by an eminent man, 
Mr. Burke, that it was impossible to draw 
an indictment against a whole nation, but 
the Irish government seemed disposed to 
throw a whole, or three-fourths of a na- 
tion into gaol. A noble and learned lord 
on a former night had said, that, the Con- 
vention Act was merely a declaratory act. 
He was afraid it was lo, but if it was, be 
wished to be informed, whether it declared, 
what was previously the common law of 
Ireland, and if so, how it happened that 
there was such a difference between the 
common law of Ireland and the common 
law of England, where such an enactment 
was no part of that law. 

The Earl of Donoughmore felt himself 
called on to de%nd the principles upon 
which the Catholic Committee had acted 
upon this occasion so frequently alluded 
to; and wa** prepared to contend, that 
upon any fair and candid view, as well as 
from what was incontrovertibly apparent 
on the face of the proceedings, no sucK 
conclusions as those drawn bv noble 
lords opposite, particularly by the noble 
earl who spoke recently, could be de- 
duced from them. The object of the 
Catholic Committee in assembling the 
meeting of so many of their brethren, ap- 
peared to be no other tiian to give greater 
weight and effect to the petitions, which 
they had to present to both Houses of Par- 
liament. For this purpose they proposed 
to collect the sense of each county in Ire- 
land upon the petitions, without which 
they could not be said to express the real 
sense of the country ; and the petitions 
were consequently kept for the signatures 
of the most respectable individuals of the 
Catholic persuasion, if they should ap- 

f irove of their being presented this ression, 
t was under this impression, and with 
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this f iew, that Mr. O’CunncI, who might 
be considered as one of the piiiicipal or- 
gans of the Catholic Committee, recom^ 
mended the adoption of the me. sure 
which had excited so violent a proceeding 
on the part of the Irish government. 1 
was that gentleman’s wish that the [leti- 
tion of the Catholics of Ireland should not 
merely be suffered to lie on the table 
like the petition of the English Catholics; 
and 5lr. Ilay addressed the circular Letter 
which had been so much spoken of, not 
with an intention the most remote of vio- 
lating the Convention Act, but in order to 
sanction for the Petition by the. authority 
which it would derive from the signatures 
of the representatives of the diflerentcoun- 
ties in Ireland, and thus solemnly to au- 
thenticate it to the imperial parliament ; 
or to ascertain, on the contrary, through 
the same organ, whether the petition 
should proceed or not. The noble secre- 
tary of state had mis-stated the general 
feeling of the Catholic body on the subject 
of the petition, and the grounds on which 
they proceeded. BIX this was no com- 
mon question, and the manifesto of Mr. 
Secretary Pole was no common paper. 
He would ask their lordships uhat was the 
object of this extraordinary instrument ? 
Was it intended to prevent the Catholic 
body from stating their grievances iniu- 
multuously ? What were they to do? 
What did their lordahips wish them to 
do? Would they preve^it a temperate 
petition, in order to substitute an open 
rebellion? The Catholics of Ireland had 
humbly stated what it was lawful for 
them to state. They were debarred from 
any other legal mode of redress, and they 
resorted to that which alone was open to 
them. They knew that every great pii- 
Tilege was taken from them : they had 
their eyes fixed with watcliful attention on 
the Convention Act : they had exerted the 
utmost precaution that their petition 
should be decorously and properly drawn 
up: it was their object not to contravene 
the letter or the spirit of the law. it had 
been said to them, in a warning voice, 
** Guard yourselves against the common 
enemies of his Majesty’s Catholic subjects ; 
we suppose that the right of petitioning is 

t ot taken from you ; exercise it therefore, 
ut exercise it with caution, for the eyes 
^ government are\ipon you.” Such was 
tl^e spirit in which the Catholic, of Ire* 
acted ; and he appealed to the 
t^se the House whether they had not 
ill conformity with the letter of the 
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law and the spirit of the constitution. If 
their lordships Idoked hack to the origin 
of this Convention Act, they would see that 
it ought to be considered as inapplicable 
to the case in which it was now resorted 
to; for the Catholics of Iitland had pe« 
tiiioned Parliament previous to its enact- 
ment: llieir rights were recognized: 
their petition was recommended by the 
government of Ireland, and a remedial 
statute was passed incompliance witii the 
prayer of that petition; thus sanctioning 
the mode of obtaining redress, against 
which this Convention Act was now di- 
rected. Would not the recent proceed- 
ing, then, ailbrd the Cathoiic.s of Ireland 
room to say they were a marked and pro- 
scribed people ? that they were the 
watch-w'ord of a " Mo Popery” admini- 
stration r This line of condit* t and lan- 
guage with respect to them, w'as very dif- 
ferent fioni the nature and character of 
the proceedings which formerly took 
place, even in the parliament of Ireland, 
in tiicir favour, when their case was duly , 
noticed in a speech from the throne, and 
high remedial statutes paS'^ed in their be- 
half. He deprecated, therefore, most 
strongly, the line of policy which his 
Majesty’s ministers adopted, vvdih respect 
to no few'er than four millions of the sub- 
jects of their common sovereign, in whose 
ear, he was afraid, much misrepresenta- 
tion, with respect to them liad been 
poured. The statutes of which they la- 
boured to procure a repeal, were a dis- 
grace to the statute book; and to prevent 
their endeavours to obtain this laudable 
end the paper in question was calculated. 
It was expressly intended to prevent his 
Majesty’s Catholic subjects of Ireland 
from doing that to which ail the King’s 
subjects in common had a legal and 
constitutional right, namely, to petition 
for a redress of their grievances. In 
whatever view he considered this act, 
he could only look upon it as a statute 
equally oppressive and disgraceful— as a 
sacrifice made by parliament to the incli- 
nation and *he prejudices of a fe.w private 
idividuals— which stigmatized that assem- 
bly as an unlawful one at one period^ 
which had obtained at another the distinct 
and unqualified sanction of government. 
It was a statute which held out to an 
Orange Parly, set on by government, an 
invitation to arres^ and imprison his Ma- 
jesty’s Catholic subjects, and convened 
into willing assistants one part of the 
people for (he purpose of aubjugatiog the 
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other. Nothing could be more injudici- 
ous than the enforcement of this act, for 
the purpi^e of preventing any discussion 
on the petition, when the government 
knew not what the result of the discussion 
might be. But the strong hand of autho- 
rity had been ineflectually placed upon it as 
an ext inguisher. He observed that his Ma- 
» jesty's ministers were inclined to smile at 
his statements, and to treat them with de- 
rision and contempt; but he would tell 
them that he would be heard, when he 

f deaded in that House the cause of Ire- 
and and af his Majesty's catholic sub- 
jects. He did not often obtrude himself 
on their attention ; but when he did ad- 
dress himself to them on a subject of the 
most vital importance, he saw with indig- 
nation the disposition which was mani- 
fested to treat it with insulting derision or 
culpable indilibrence ! — (Hear, hear.) He 
would again repeat his assertion, that this 
act (this "religious act" he might term it) 
was one which would call upon all the 
Catholics in Ireland not to do any unlaw- 
ful acts, but to vindicate their characters, 
and to express their opinions upon the 
points in question. It had been stated by 
a noble earl opposite, that the Letter of 
Mr. Hay, though dated on the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, had been mysteriously circulated, 
and was not known to govern nrent for 
some time, but was acted on as soon as 
known; but this was a point on which he 
was prepared to meet that noble earl ; for 
he happened to have an alttensive corres- 
pondence in Ireland; and he had received 
a letter, dated the ]2Lh of January, which 
contained a paragraph, specifying the 
measure which had been adopted by the 
Catholic Committee, and inclosing printed 
copies of the proceedings of that Com- 
mittee, together with the circular of Mr. 
Hay to the dillercnt counties of Ireland ; 
and this was the secret document with 
which his Majesty’s ministers, and the 
Irish government, were unacquainted until 
the 12th of February ! He would let them 
still farther into, the secret, and inform 
them, that he had been consulted by the 
Catholic Committee ; and that he had re- 
presented to them that they had secret 
enemies, and that, in short, the whole go- 
Ternment, on both sides of the water, were 
adverse to their cause. He had told them 
not to give themselves ^e trouble of ob- 
taining signatures in the dilferent coun- 
ties; tor it would not alter the nature of 
their case, nor give additional strength to 
their claims, which were already known 
(VOL. XIX.) 


and recognized. He had told them that 
all the fir>rms of justice would advocate 
their cause, which was acknowledged by 
all but those whose political tenets were 
to wage eternal enmity with the Catho« 
lies. — The noble lord concluded by sup* 
porting the motion. 

The question was then put, and nega- 
tived without a division. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, February 22. 

Cathoucs of Ireland. — Mr. Willbs* 
LEY Pole’s Circular Letter.] ’ Tlie 
Hon. J. W, Ward said he rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for such papers as might 
have a tendency to throw light on a late 
measure adopted in Ireland. Had he un- 
derstood that the production of these papers 
would be conceded, he should have felt it 
his duty to abstain from in anywise enter- 
ing upon the question; but as this was not 
the case, he conceived it necessary to say 
a few words, to indi^ce the House to ac- 
cede to his motion. The House were 
aware that an act had been performed by 
the Irish government, calculated to excite 
in Ireland great anxiety and irritation ; an 
act which nothing but absolute necessity 
could, in his opinion, justify. It was there- 
fore incumbent on his Majesty’s ministers, 
if they wished to preserve the confidence 
of the country^ to shew the existence of 
that necessity. He certainly was not him- 
self much inclined to repose confideiice in 
the administration of the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, and more especially as 
that administration regarded Ireland ; be- 
cause he conceived that right hon* gen- 
tleman in that respect, to have proceeded 
on principles of the most mischievous. ten- 
dency to both countries. But when it 
was found that his Majesty’s servants rum- 
maged the darkest pages of the statutf 
book, in order to inflict pains and penal- 
ties on persons who, however erroneous 
they might be in any particular act, were 
generally and substantially as meritorious 
subjects as any in the King’s dominions, 
it became necessary for parliament to in- 
terfere, and not to allow the security of a 
whole people to be endangered, without 
calling on those to whom the putting it to 
hazard was imputable for a full explana* 
tion of the motives by which they had 
been influenced. It was as true as it was 
extraordinary, that the steps lately taken 
by the Irish government had been pre- 
ceded by no official statement, either on 
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tli« part of that or of the British t^overn- 
mcni, of dis» .iiban«s in Ireland; 

on the conlijry, th*' last notice that was 
taken of the state of Ireland by the right 
1 ) 011 . gent, opposite, in that House, was a 
boas^ of its tranquillity. — With respect to 
the paper which had been laid before the 
riou>e, he meant the Circular Letter of 
the .secretary of the Catholic Committee, 
it contained no justification of the conduct 
of goveinqtent ; it merely ascertained the 
fact of tlie existence in Ireland for a con- 
sidci'iiblc time of a Catholic delegation. 
Now, lie appreliended, that the mere fact 
of *tiie existence of such a delegation, did 
not justify government in the execution 
of a law such as that which had been en- 
forced. It was to him evident, that the 
legitimate object which the Catholics of 
Ireland had in contemplation, could be 
accomplished with much greater safety 
through the medium of a delegation than 
by a reference to the whole body of Ca- 
tholics ill that country. But admitting 
the suppo.sition, to the truth of which he 
could not by any nieiVus as’^ent, that the 
delegation was of an illegal nature, and 
had improper objects in view, the House 
ought to be inroniied whether his Majes- 
ty's government had tried mild measures 
before they resorted to those of seveilty. 
It was necessary that the House should 
know whether any communication had 
been made to the iiidivid'.iafi prtsumed to 
have ofTcnded against the IfLw, previous to 
the adoption of a step by which, if it were 
followed up, a very largi- number of per- 
son, indeed would be dcpri'.ed of their 
personal liberty. 

On the face of the paper which had 
been laid on the table of the House, there 
was nothing of an alai ming nature ; on the 
contrary, it appeared to have been drawn 
up with a studious attention to mildness of 
expression, to clecorous and respectful lan- 
guage, and with every nece.s.sary precau- 
tion to guard against any possible violation 
of the law. The authors of it seemed to 
have been anxious to do only what was 
necessary to prosecute, in a legal way, the 
objects of their peiiiioti. They expressly 
say, that no person, wdlhout a gross vio- 
lation of the law', can be a representative 
or delegate: engaged as v.e are in a strug- 
gle for our legal and constitutional rights. 
It is our duty, a.s well as our inclination and 
decided deitrinination not to violate the 
spirit, nor even the letter of the luw." It 
was po.ssjblc, liowfver, that all tiicse pro- 
fjCisions inigiu be hollow and deceitful ; 
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but of that, no trace appeared on the pro» 
ceedings of the Committee. The House 
was in a state of profound ignorai^e on the 
subject, as nothing had been prftuc^d to 
justify the strong ine-asure that had been 
had rccrtiirse to. His MaJesty^s ministers 
might, indeed, possess information of a 
dillcMcnt nature. They might know that 
this declaration was nothing more than a 
pretext ; and that under this seeming re- 
gard for the laws, measures of a dangerous 
tendency were in contemplation. But the 
House had no information of any such de- 
signs, and remained in profound ignorance 
on the subject. From this measure, how- 
ever, it appeared that Ireland was in a 
most perilous state ; but it was impossible 
for a moment to conceive that the cause of 
this measure did not lie deeper than the 
Letter of the Secretary to the Catholic 
Committee ; for this Letter was dated as 
far back as the 1st of Janu.iry, and the 
CiiTular Letter of the Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant was dated the 12th of this 
month ; so that it appeared there were six 
entire wcek.s Icjtvvecn the tivo acts. It was 
hardly possible to conceive that this Letter 
of the Sccretarv to the Catholic Committee 
could be the ground for the proceeding of 
the Irish government, when it was consi- 
dered, that so little stress did that govern- 
ment seem to lay on that Loiter, that the 
lord I ioutenant did not think it worth his 
while to transmit a copy of it to his Ma- 
jcsty'.s ministers. It had even excited no 
iVeling ia the government here, for his 
Majesty's ministers made no mention what- 
ever of it in the late speech from the 
throne. There wa.s not oae syllable in the 
Speech which had the smallest relation to 
it, although this paper hud been in exist- 
ence for s.'X weeks. His M tjesiy's minis- 
ters, undei such circumstances, ought to 
be able to make out a good case : they 
ought to be able to shew what powerful 
motive could induce them to remain quiet 
for six weeks, and then, all at once, to 
break out into the precipitate adoption 
of this harsh and unaccountable measure. 
— But he wished to call the attention of 
the Hou.se to a particular circumstance 
He had to a.«^k, at what time particularly, 
this liCtUT of the Irish Secretary came 
forth ? This paper was issued at a time 
when the accounts of the Installation of 
the Prince Regent had barely arrived in 
Ireland. This wa.s a most unlucky coinci- 
dence; for the Prince was, de.spfvcdly, in 
the highest degree popular in that country, 
and was considered, on all Lauds, to 
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strongly attached to ihe interests of his 
IHsh subjects. For this measure, however, 
there. wa#not the smallest ground to sup- 
pose that ministers had the countenance of 
his Royal Highness. 

Whether ministers were right or wrong 
in the adoption of this severe measure, in 
the present state of his information upon 
• that subject, he should be very sorry to 
take upon him to decide ; but it was neces- 
sary that the House should have means to 
enable them amply to discuss and to de- 
cide upon the subject. If it should turn 
out that the measure was necessary and 
justifiable, it might have the eftect of 
turning the minds of the government to 
relax the system which they had been pur- 
suing in Ireland. It was now four years 
since the right hon. gent, was called to ihe 
administration of these kingdoms; and 
what was the result of his administration in 
Ireland ? The slate of Ireland was every 
year grow’ing worse and worse under his 
management; it was every year becoming 
more and more a part not of our strength, 
but of our weakness. I Ic would ask, wdietlier 
ministers expected to be able to continue 
this systorii.? Whether they expected lobe 
able, by their Convention bills and similar 
measures, to govern that country ? He 
should be sorry if Jiiiy thing he might say 
could have tlie least tendency to excite a 
spirit of discontent among the natives of 
Ireland. He w'as fully aware of the em- 
barrassing situation in which he stood. On 
the one hand, it was possible he might be 
supposed to wish to excite anxiety and 
alarm in that country ; and on the other, 
by maintaining *a silence on the subject, it 
might appear as if he seemed to acquiesce 
in the justice and propriety of the Irish 
system of government. The administration 
of the country seemed now to be placed 
in the painful alternative of being obliged 
either to concede something to the de- 
mands of the people of Ireland, or to put 
down the population of that country by 
the exercise of power. While he said this, 
how^ever, it was not his object to enter into 
any discussion at present on the subject ; 
fer neither he nor the House were possessed 
of information to enable them with pro- 
priety to enter upon the subject. His ob- 
ject was not a wish to embarrass adminis- 
tration ; and had he conceived that any 
thing this night spoken by him, could have 
the least tendency to eifect such an em- 
barrassment, it would have been buried in 
oblivion. He thought, however, it was 
becoming in the House to show an anxiety 


for the fate of Ireland,-^a greater anxiety 
than they had hitherto shewn ; bot while 
he blamed the soirit of intolerance that 
had been adopted in regard to Ireland, he 
did not forget that the Catholics them- 
selves were, by their conduct, not altoge- 
ther free from blame. It w^as his most ear- 
nest wish that the Catholics should abstain 
from all measures of a violent tendency 
for they might rest assured, that such mea- 
sures, however much otluirs might suller 
from them, would return back on ihem- 
sc-lves ill a tenfold degree. While he re- 
commended, therefore, tolerance to the ad- 
ministration, he coqjd not help recom- 
mending forbearance to the Catholics. The 
hon. gent, concluded wuh moving, « That 
an humble Address be presented lo his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, praying 
that there may be laid before the House 
copies or extracts of such dispatches from 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to the Se- 
cretary of State for ihc home department, 
as related to the Circular Letter of the 
right hon. W. W. P^le, Chief Secretary of 
Ireland, to the chief magistrates and she- 
rifis of countiesin that country/'— Upon 
this motion being proposed from the t hair, 
Mr. YorkeiosQ and observed, that though 
he could Motconcur in the whole, he was in- 
clined to agree entirely w’iih the conclud- 
ing passage of the hon, gcnt.*s speech, in 
which he exhorted the liou^c loan anxi- 
ous consideratipn of the state of Ireland, 
and that the utmost degree of toleration 
and relaxation that could possibly be 
adopted should be conceded. Theie was 
no man in that House that could agree 
more cordially than he did in that senti- 
ment, but he could not agree with the hon. 
gent, in that part of his speech win re he 
charged the government ot the country 
with adopting a system of intolerance to- 
wards Ireland. He must always deny the 
proposition, that because the House had 
not been inclined to agrte to (.‘ulholic 
emancipation, they were theretbre to call 
the system intolerant. So far from the 
system of his Majesty’s goviTnim nt to- 
wards Ireland having been inioleiaiit, he 
could venture to say, that the sy&iem pur- 
sued ever since his Majesty had ascended 
the throne, had been in the hight si degree 
ameliorating and tolerant. 'I’hey had, 
however, to lament, that there were great 
numbers of persons m Ireland, who ap- 
peared not to be satisfied until that point 
W'as conceded to them, denominated Ca- 
tholic emancipation ; but until lie could 
admit that that point should be granted 
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them, he never could agree that the sys- 
tem had been intolerant. The hon. gent, 
lud himself admitted that this was not the 
time for the consideration of the Catholic 
question, or for entering into the discus* 
sion of that subject ; but it were to be 
wished that the hon. gent, had confined 
himself to moving for the papers which 
he might conceive defective, and had 
avoided all discussion of topics connected 
with them. Before he proceeded to ad- 
vert to these topics, he would state to the 
House the facts which bad come to the 
knowledge of his Majesty^s ministers. All 
thftt they knew was, that in consequence 
of a paper issued by a Mr. Hay, who 
called himself Secretary to the Catholic 
Committee ; it was thought advisable to 
issue the c'ircuiar letter now before the 
House. This paper carried on the face of 
it q violation of the existing laws of Ire- 
land. This was not the time to discuss 
the merits of these laws ; it was sufficient 
to declare what was the law. The Con- 
ventioa Act was declared to be expressly 
enacted fur the purpose of preventing the 
assembly of delegates for any unlawful 
assembly, and otFeiiders against the Act 
were declared guilty of a high misde- 
meanour. He would ask an 3 f person who 
read the paper now under diacussioii, 
whether it was not a decided oti'ence 
against this Act, and w'hether the sitting 
of any such assembly, as the body of de- 
legates from the Irish Catholics, was not 
to be held an assembly against the Con- 
vention Act? The hon. gent. had said that 
there was upon the face of it, an evident 
intention in drawing up this paper of 
wishing to avoid ollending against the law. 
He admitted that such intention was pro- 
fessed in certain passages of the paper; 
but such passages did not at all alter the 
nature of that paper; for how was it pos- 
sible that men were to be sent as desired 
tO' join the Catholic Committee, without 
being appointed b}' an act of the bo Jy of 
Catholics r It might be contended, therelore, 
that the person who wrote that paper must 
have intended a violation of the laws, and 
that he was aware that he was acting in 
violation of the laws ; and therefore, with- 
out inquiring further, the government of 
Ireland were prima^ucie and justifiably in 
the exercise of their duty, when they re- 
sorted to the measure under discus.don. It 
might be true, that that measure was not 
expedient, and it was upon the expedi- 
ency of the measure that the conduct of 
the governmeiu must be justified. I^ok- ; 
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ing therefore at the letter of Mr. Hay, ha 
maintained that the government of Ireland 
could not have acted otherwise U\^n it did, 
without allowing persons openly to violate 
the established law of the country. But 
ministers were not in possession of all the 
information necessary to enable the House 
to judge of this measure in all its points ; 
and therefore, if all the papers moved for 
were granted on the present occasion, 
they would not answer the purpose of the 
hon. gent. He was therefore averse to 
the motion, because these papers were in- 
sufficient, and because it would be neces- 
sary to wait for still further papers, before 
the House could come properly to a dis- 
cussion of the subject. Upon that ground 
he should give his negative to the motion. 
— The hoii. gent, had thought fit to criti- 
cise the government of Ireland, because 
the letter of the secretary to the Catholic 
Committee was dated the 1st of January, 
and the circular letter of the secretary to 
the lord lieutenant was dated on the 12th 
of February ; so that no notice appeared, 
to have been taken of the former paper 
for six weeks. But, according to the in- 
formation which he po.^sessed, the govern- 
ment of Ireland knew nothing of that 
paper till within a short period of the issu- 
ing the proclamation. Although the letter 
of the Catholic secretary bore date the 1st 
of January, he believed it was not circu- 
lated till a much later period, and there- 
fore the observations on the conduct of :he 
Irish government did not seem to be enti- 
tled lo much consideration.— The hon. 
gent, had also mentioned, what he con- 
ceived an unfortunate coincidence in the 
appearance of the letter of the Irish secre- 
tary, at a time when the news of the Rc- 
geiit^s app'tintment had newly come to 
Ireland ; and he took from thence an oc- 
casion of paying a well-deserved compli- 
ment, as he believed, to his Royal High- 
ness. Every man who wished well to the 
interests of the United Kingdom, ought to 
feel warmly for the interests of Ireland ; 
and the illii'trious person at the head of 
the government must be supposed to feel 
for those interests more warmly than other 
individuals could be supposed to feel. 
The introduction, however, of every cir- 
cumstance of this nature, must not only 
he considered peculiarly unfortunate at 
this time, but at al] times. It was also to 
he deplored, that gentlemen, who, he be- 
lieved, had the glory and prosperity of 
their country sincerely at heart, should so 
often indulge in a tone and temper calcu- 
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lated to produce the greatest mischief that 
could. possibly happen to Ireland. He 
did not, however, mean to say, that the 
4 l|)on. gent, who preceded him, was to be 
included in the description of gentlemen 
to whom this charge applied. 

Mr. Grattan rose and said, that he could 
not sufier this question to be decided with- 
^ out briefly delivering his sentiments upon 
it. The tranquillity and interests of Ire- 
land were so intimately connected with 
the subject in discussion, that he could not 
reconcile it to himself, to give a silent vote 
on this occasion. It appeared to him most 
clear that ail questions connected with the 
state or interests of Ireland, were most 
materially important to Great Britain. 
The interests of the two countries were 
reciprocal. Great Britain could not exist 
without Ireland ; nor could Ireland exist 
without Great Britain. Fully convinced 
of this truth, he always felt disposed to 
discuss subjects of the present nature with 
that temper which had been recommend- 
ed by the right hon. gent. On this prin- 
ciple it was, he stated, that in his opinion, 
the parliament of this country was called 
upon particularly to watch over the inte- 
rests of the Irish Catholic ; because, hav- 
ing no representative in that House, he 
was a kind of minor, over whom that 
House was an honourable guardian. It 
appeared to him to be peculiarly necessary, 
that in every measure of the government, 
the utmost tenderness should be mani- 
fested towards tlie Irish Catholic, and that 
this idea should be constantly prosi^nt in 
the minds of government— namely, that 
the Irish Catholic should be maintained 
infhe possession of all the rights \\ Inch the 
law had left him. If the legislature (con- 
trary to the opinion which it was well 
known he entertained on the subject) de- 
termined not to give the Catholic the 
whole of his demands, at least it should be 
the care of tlie government not to perplex, 
diminish, or degrade the liberties and 
rights which he had obtained. He con- 
tended that it was a fundamental principle 
of British and imperial policy, that the 
communication between the Catholics ot 
Ireland and the pailianient should be tree 
and unembarrassed. It was therefore that 
he condemned a measure which tended to 
obstruct that communication, by recurring 
to an act generated in spleen, ami which, 
if not repealed, should at least be resorted 
to as rarely as possible. If that act were 
at all to be recurred to in the present 
times^ it ought to be ao construed^ as to | 


leave the utmost fadlity of communication 
between the great body of Irish Catholics 
and parliament. If rigidly and bitterly 
construed, it would cut off all communica- 
tion of that nature between the parliament 
and the people# This was particularly 
the case with regard to Ireland since the 
Union ; for many channels of communi- 
cation, which were then open between the 
people of that country and the legislature, 
were now ajmost shut up. It was the 
more incumbent therefore upon that House 
to take care that parliament should not be 
deprived of the means of ascertaining the 
sentiments, not merely of a small portion, 
but of the whole body of the Catholics in 
Ireland, and of allowing, for that purpose, 
the right of petitioning in the fullest and 
freest manner. For, what had occurred 
oil former occasions When he presented 
a former petition from the Irish Catholics, 
it had been said, that the petition might 
contain the sentiments of ihe compara- 
tively few individuals by whom it was 
signed, but that the great body of Irish 
Catholics were indiiierent to the subject. 
This shewed the neces.sity of cofleciing 
the opinions of that great body ; and bow 
were those opinions to he collected, but 
by some such proceeding as that which 
the Convention Act had been resulted to 
in order to prevent } 

Having said this much with regard to 
the state of the (-atliolics of Ireland, and 
the nature of Ihe Convention Act, he 
w^ould ask if the letters produced estab- 
lii>hed any necessity for having recourse 
to those measures, which, unless under 
very imperious circumstances, it was the 
duty of the government never to adopt. 
The papers produced by ministers would 
go but a cci tain length. As far as they 
did go, they certainly did nut make out 
their case. But as they had refused pro- 
duction of all further papers calculated to 
throw a light on the subject, it became the 
duty of the House to decide, whether the 
papers upon the table did not contain all 
the inlormation which ministers could pro- 
duce in favour of the Irish government, 
and whether they did not fall very far 
short of any justification of (he recent 
conduct of that government. With re- 
spect to the Circular Letter of Mr. Secre- 
tary Pule, as it struck him, it had two 
aspects, a prospective and a retrospective 
aspect. A national permanent convention 
in Ireland, ought certainly to be prcveni- 
ed, hut it was wrong to lose sight of the 
distinctioa between such an assemblv and 
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the Catliolic Commiltee, yet supposing 
the chuiger to have been great, then a 
question arose as to the best and most ex- 
pedic^nt method of guarding against it. 
He would not be one of those who would 
rtcoinmemi a rigorous execution of a ri- 
gorous law, for the purpose of allaying the 
discontent, or appeasing the exasperated 
temper of a people who complained of 
injuries. He should he inclined rather to 
soften the seveniy of the law, to take 
awray as tnuch of its sting as possible, cer- 
tainly not to sharpen iis edge, against an ag- 
grieved and complaining body. He would 
not in fiu! javounng to prevent any un- 
lawful or tumultuous nieamg, have usher- 
ed lo Ins m-asii«e by a duett and pf)siltve 
ch irg' , against hat meeii-ig, of enterlain- 
ing inipiopf'r < r miS( hii'Wius designs, lie 
won il n t have in hi', preamble, 

• Whereas a con '.pjiT.cy ex. -is/ but have 
preftired ihe le.i oihieuve terms of 

• Wfu rens, a re port of such and such pro- 
^ ceedinus has gone alirrad/ See. Thcie 
was this Jilferoiice b\'tvvten the two modes 
of conduct, til It the fir4 bore an adverse 
and host le clmracter towanis his Majes- 
ty’s subjects, the other indicated a frieiidl}' 
and parental temper. Doubtless, there 
may be among the Cathodes some mis- 
guuled men, and some who might conceal 
unjustifiable views. But was this a sufli- 
cient apology for the use of irritating lan- 
guage to the whole bod^v ? The words 

• unlawful assembly,’ applied to the Ca- 
tholic meeting, in the letter of the Irish 
secretary, appeared to him to be mo.'^t in- 
judicious, even if strictly applicable. 
What necessity was ibere for this assum- 
ing phraseology, so re.aotii from tiie style 
of conciliation, so unmarked by that supe- 
rior good manners which ought to distin- 
guish a great and magnanimous govern- 
ment. It could not be forgotten that the 
assembly thus siic^mUlsed had continued 
to m^^ct, unchecked, and unroproved, since 
the year 1S07 ; that since they had 
made various communirations to both 
Houses of Parliainent. If, therefore, the 
principle on which they assembled was 
wrong, it must have been wrong from the 
beginning, and the legislature had acted 
wrong in receiving petitions re.solved on 
and prepared by Uial a^icmbly. The Ca- 
tholic Committee consisted of the dele- 
gates of 180(>, and of those ajipoinled at 
the general meeting of i7P3. Parliament 
had never refused to entertain the petitions 
of this body, against whom the Till Ibrce 
of a penal statute was now revived, us j 
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against a lawless and dangerous conven- 
tion. This, then, was a striking instance 
of the lawless and precipitate nature of 
that act of the government of Ireland,^ 
which was, in fact, as incon.sistent as un- 
wise. Lord Fingal had sat in the chair 
of this Catholic Committee since, the year 
1809. Did ministers intend to act up to 
the menacing tone which they had, un- 
fortunately for Ireland and the empire, 
assumed f Did they intend to attack lord 
Fingal in the plenitude of the esteem and 
respectability in which he wa.s held, for 
having piesided at an unlawful as.seinbly ? 
Did they mean to attack some of the best 
subjects of his Majesty, who had so often 
lent their ellbrts against the natural ene- 
mies of the country ? 

It was impossible to enterlrn any ra- 
tional jealousy of such a man as Mr, 
MT>'»nald, w'ho proposed the leading re- 
solutions at the meeting of 1809. A man 
who ho sincerely believed, was possessed 
of everv tjuality that could conciliate and 
scnire atiaclmient and respect. In Jiis 
linigmciit, such popular meetings so con- 
diicteil, were not the cause of just alarm. 

It w’as well that opportunities should exist 
for the mind of the people to evaporate. 
The aspirations of active genius, should not 
be .^subjected to eternal controul, nor the 
high mettle of the [iish youth comlenmed 
to waste itself in indolence and tavern en- 
joyments.— -Much did he see of public spi- 
rit in the Catholics of Ireland, much in- 
deed, of vehemence, but of a vehemence 
that threatened no evil consequences. The 
fire .should be kept in its proper orb, and 
it would emit a salutur^ light and heat 
without bursting into conflagration. Clr- 
tainiy nothing had been slated to justify 
the retrospective operation of the Conven- 
tion Act, and if ministers were dclermined 
to persevere in their impolitic system, he 
held it to be the duty of the House to in- 
terpose in favour of the people, and assert 
the ri;;ht of the Irish subject to com- 
plain of grievances. It remained for 
ministers ij shew, that to destroy the 
(’atliolic Committee was necessary, to 
prevent a national convention in that 
country. It was the undoubted privi- 
lege of the subject to be sometimes cla- 
morous and violent in the maintenance of 
his rights; he would not say it was his 
right to be foolish also, but lie was sure, 
that to suppress any mischief that could 
be apprehended on that score, the woi i 
plan was that of a harsh exercise of iln! 
power and authority of government. < K- 
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casional ebullitiorH of warm feelings cliil 
not call for its cliastiting arm, tin y were 
the syniptoinn of a Me spirit, the caleii- 
res, if he might use the word, of a lotty 
iiid, harmless when gently treated, 
(hear! hear!) He believed, however, that 
Mr. Pole^s letter might admit of something 
like a hypothetical form as to the existence 
of a tumultuous disposition, and he trusted, 
* therefore, that ministers would instantly 
adopt and sanction the construction.— ‘You 
have disqualified, said Mr. Grattan, a great 
portion of your fellow subjects, who pay 
your taxes, and who fight your battles, 
from filling the high offices of the state. 
You have degraded your equals. It is to 
no purpose that you suppress the Catholic 
Committee : the spirit by which that Com- 
mittee is actuated will break out in some 
shape less temperate and forbearing. Until 
you remove those disqualifications by 
which you have, in Ireland, sunk a part of 
the community htdow the level of general 
society, nature will assert, and will endra- 
Tour to recover, her rights. The Irish 
Catholic will never be satisfied while he is 
less than yourselves. That any attempt 
has been made to keep him so, is the 
greatest error of modern British govern- 
ments. To the Irish Catholic I strenuously 
recommend temper and forbearance. The 
time will come, it must come, when you 
will have him .sitting with you and voiini': 
with you — :is he is now fighting for you, 
and ready to die for you ! 

Mr. Parn U said, that as there was a 
prospect of some further information on the 
subject being laid before the House, he 
would abstain from giving any opinion 
upon the conduct of the Irish government. 
He rose for the purpose of stating such 
circumstances connected w'ith the history 
of the Convention Act as would enable it 
to judge how far it was an act applicable 
to the late proceedings of the Catholics. 
But he wished to make some previous ob- 
servations on what had fallen from the 
right hon. gent, opposite, who had said 
that the Catholics enjoyed a complete to- 
leration of their religion. He could hot 
hear such an assertion without denying 
the truth of it in the most unqualified man- 
ner, for even with regard to the free exer- 
cise of their religion, the right hon, gent, 
ought to recollect, that there existed penal 
statutes which disabled tl\e Catholics from 
doing those things which they iniglit and 
certainly would do if those statutes were 
repealed. As to their civil rights, ex- 
cluded as they were from the most iiu- 
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poriant privileges of the constitution, 
merely hei^ausc they profi ssad the Catho- 
lic religion, it was impos'^ibic to nmintaiii 
that they enjoyed a fret* tob iMtion of their 
religion, if iht? word toleration had that 
meaning which the writers of il.e best au- 
thority had always given to it. The right 
hon. gent, had said, that emrinclpatiou can- 
not be granted'to the Catholics, 'fhis was 
a position absolutely inconsistent with the 
first principles of the constitution, for if he 
uiuliTstood what the principles were which 
placed the family of his Majesty on the 
throne of these countries, there could exist 
no connitiuional obstruction in tlie way of 
making any law that the common consent 
of parliament and the people should re- 
quire to be made. In respect to this Con- 
vention Act, Mr. Parnell said he would 
road to the House some extracts from a re- 
port of a Committee of the Iri^h House of 
Lords, on which report this act was found- 
ed. Tills Committee was appointed in 
1793 toernjuire into the disturbances which 
then prevailed in Irela/id.— Here Mr. Par- 
nell read extracts shewing that a conspi- 
racy had been formed in the north of Ire- 
land for the purpose of subverting the go- 
vernment, and effecting a separation from 
Enuland. That arms and ammunition had 
been imported in considerable quantities ; 
that a coircspondence had been begun 
with the Jacobin club at Paris, and that 
tliose who conducted it intended to hold a 
isational Convention in the course of the 
following summer. — In order more fully 
to shew the object of the Convention Act, 
he then read the following passage from 
the speech of the Attorney-General, in the 
Irish House of Commons—*' He denied 
that the Bill had any retrospect, particu- 
larly to the Catholic Convention ; it origi- 
nated merely from a professed design to 
call a Convention to represent and over- 
turn the parliament. He alluded to the 
Society of United Irishmen. He men- 
tioned the late meeting at Dungannon 
as a consequence of the irritations of 
this society, and preparatory only^ to 
a general meeting at Athlone.'' It 
was evident, therefore, that the Conven- 
tion Act had no other object but to meet 
the case of a conspiracy to .subvert the 
rovornrnent. But what is the case of the 
Catholics against whom this act is now 
made to operate. It appears that in 1304, 
the year in which they fii’st determined to 
petition parliament after the passing of 
the union, they appointed a Commiitce to 
manage their petition. That in IS06, 
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when ihey again detci miricd on petition- 
ing, they again appointed a Committee. 
That in May# 18Q{), they appointed that 
Cornmitice, which is now called by the 
Irish government an uiilavrlul a^isembly. 
By the resolution of this dale, it appears 
that the whole of the Catholic peerage 
was to be of this Conimiltec ; also the 
surviving delegates of 1793, and certain 
persons that were selected in IS07, to ad- 
dress the duke of Bedford when leaving 
his government. It was necessary that 
thie House should know who the delegates 
of 1793 were. These were certain per 
sons' who were appointed by a bofly, re- 
gularly and openly elected to represent 
the whole Catholic community in Dublin, 
to present an address to the King, com- 
plaining of their grievances, and praying 
redress. Did his Majesty, or Mr. Pitt, 
wjio was then prime mini:»ter, consider 
this Catholic convention, from whence the 
Address came, as an unlawful assembly ^ 
No. The prayer of it was granted, and 
lord Westmoreland, then lord lieutenant, 
was directed to make that speech from the 
throne, which led to the act of 1793, 
making to the Catholics many valuable 
concessions. In November last a general 
meeting of the Catholics was held, at 
which it was decided, to present a petition 
during the present session. This Catho- 
lic Committee was again called upon to 
manage' the petition. They had made 
considerable progress in \he discharge of 
their ti*ust, when the slate of the King^s 
health, and the measures consequent upon 
it, having established a general expecta- 
tion of a change in the administration, the 
Committee conceived it was proper for 
them to refer for advice, under the new 
circumstances of their case, to the body 
at large, and they ordered the Letter of 
Mr. Hay to be written. This then being 
the state of the case of the Catholics, could 
the right hon. gentleman opposite main- 
tain that there was any thing in it which 
was analogous to the case of the United 
Irishmen in 1793? Could they say that 
the Catholics were embarked in any con- 
spiracy against the state ? Were they 
even concerned in the disturbances that 
now prevailed in Ireland ? Even this the 
right hon. gentlcipan could not sustain — 
for it appeared by the trials before the 
special, commission, and by the speech of 
the solicitor general of Ireland, that these 
distu^ances were confined to the lowest 
order of the people, acting without leaders 
or organization. It was not sufficient to 
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justify the conduct of the Irish govern- 
ment, merely to shew, that the letter of 
the law was with them. The spirit and , 
the object of it ought to be taken int^ 
consideration. It was necessary to prov™ 
that ilie object of the Catholics was not to 
petition parliament, but to subvert the 
government, before the House could for- 
mally decide that the proceedings of the . 
Catholics were illegal. But even if they 
were illegal, according to a strict intair- 
pretation of the Act, the House should take 
into its consideration such circumstances 
as exist to justify them. The Catholics 
bearing in remembrance the reception of 
some of their former petitions, could not 
fail to be induced to render any new ap« 
plication to parliament as free from ex- 
ceptions as possible. They remembered 
that when in 1792, they presented a peti- 
tion to the Irish House of Commons, it 
was rejected, because the House thought 
proper to consider it as an act of an ob- 
scure faction, confined merely to the ca- 
pital, disavowed by the great mass of the 
Catholics, ignuiaut of their sentiments, and 
incompelf'nt to speak on their behalf. 
Tliey aUo remembered what was said 
upon their peiitioii in 1805, by a right 
hon. and learned doctor, that from Jf> 
counties there was not one subscriber to 
it, not a single man from all the Catholic 
clergy — and that he asked this queslion: 

How, therefore, can tins petition be said 
to come from the Catholic community of 
Ireland r"' Having such exceptions to 
their former petitions fredi in their me- 
mory, it was natural that they should wish 
to be able to lay bcfoi'e an administra- 
tion, which they expected with reason 
would soon be formed, favout ablo to their 
claims, ai accurate cxpr<*s/:on of the 
wishes of tlie whole body. But this is not 
the only circumstance that the House 
should take into its consideration in justifi- 
cation of their conduct. The Catholics 
had before them the precedent of their 
own convention in 1793 — the favourable 
reception of the delegates of that conven- 
tion by his Majesty — and the approbation 
of Mr. Pitt, as evinced by the concessions 
that followed. — They had also the con- 
duct of three lord lieutenants of Ireland to 
lead them to consider the appointment of 
a Committee to manage their ailbirs, as a 
measure not contj-ary to law. Lord llard- 
wickc — the duke of Bedford, and the 
duke of Richmond for four years of his 
administration having suffered the Com- 
mittee to act in the capacity of a body re<r 
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presenting the Catholic rommurtity. It, 
therefore, was most unjust to api^iy the 
Iponvention Act against them without re- 
gard to the spirit of that Act, or consider- 
ng the true motives which governed the 
conduct of the Committees. So far from 
deserving treatment of this kind, the ge^ 
neral conduct of the Catholics had been 
auch as to merit a very different return. 
It was impossible for their grpalcst ene- 
mies to sustain their charges of disloyalty 
against them. They had at all times, 
and at no period more generally than at 
the present, evinced their readiness to 
support the character of faithful and loj’al 
subjects ; and was this nothing in the con- 
templation of the right hon. gentiemcn 
opposite, when it is recollected iti what 
manner they have been disappointed, in- 
sulted, and exasperated by tlic condiut of 
those right hon. gtntkm*;ri? pro- 

mised that the union shot Id bo 'ollowcd 
by the grant of their emancipation, if the 
statute book is examined, it will be found 
that no one act has yiassed to render thnr 
condition better than it tlieii was. Though 
they have presented their petitions to this j 
House, they have been successiveb./^ re- 
jected, and in a manner, too, and with 
such language, as alrno>t to uke Isom 
them all hopes of succeeding.-- -Win n, 
therefore, the House shall take into 
considersition all the ciicumstant es cnn> 
nected with the late procee<liiigs of the 
Catholic Committee — ihc manner in which 
bis Majesty on a former occasion leci-ived 
an addre^is of a Catliolic coiiveiiuon — the 
cxci})tions that had been mmle t«i Ibrnnr 
petitions — and the spirit of the C'onvt nlioii 
Act — he hoped it would at h'asi do ilial 
which he and those who sat on tins side 
of the li.iiJse weie wdling to do in re.spect 
to the conduct of the lii>h government— 
not prejudge the case of the Cajliolics, or 
come to a final sentence, till all the in- 
foimatinn was obiained which might be 
necessary to form a correct opinion upon it. 

Geiier.d Lo/ius gave the hon. gent, who 
moved the (j west ion before tlie Mouse, in- 
finite credit foi the manner and moderalioa 
with which he had done it ; anu he could 
have wished that the right hon. gent, had 
confined himself merely to that ipiestion, 
and had nut made the observations he had 
done respecting the oppressed state of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, ils it tended to mi.s* 
lead that pait of thx* House, not connected 
with that coiuilry. The fact w'as, that 
there was not an iota of difference between 
the situation of the great majority of the 
(VOL. XIX.) 


inhabitants of Ireland and their Protestant 
brethreiT, or between that descripiion of 
persons and the lower class of people in 
England : that they had the same laws to 
govern them, the same adv,intages under 
those laws ; that they had their forty shil- 
ling freeholds, could sit upon jmies; and, 
in fact, there was no diffrierice whatever 
between the low er class of Protestants and 
that descriptio n of Catholics: that there 
were aboutlhirty twooffices ofstjite, which 
the educated Catholics were not competent 
(o hold— but which, if they took the same 
oaths the Protertanls were obliged In take, 
they might hold : that, in fact, the op- 
pression of the Catholics was not any w'ant 
of Cal holic emancipation, but in the state 
of tlie courltr 3 ^ Lower the rent, and add 
to the daily labourer’s wages, and then 
they luld understand what Catholic 
cmannpaiion w as. In »*c-Tiect to the Con- 
veiih 'n Act, it was an Act ari'^in'r from the 
iicce^^itits of the lime**, and not meant ta 
be rjcted upon but in rases of necessity. 
1 he discontents of 'Ireland cotdd only be 
lemovt d by her native gentry, who might 
do infinitely •more good tlian could be 
hop'd from Catholic emancipation. Let 
them lowi r their itnfs and rai^ethc wages 
of the labourer, for the high rt nts and bad 
wages weie the evils most complained of. 
Of Catholic enianeipanon the majority of 
the pe(‘ple knew no more than they did of 
what he was ui^ering at that moment. The 
duke of Richmond had shown eveiy pos- 
sible attention and kindiussto the ('at ho- 
lies, but it was Ins duty to inieifere when 
I he country w’as in riangei,or suppo-^ed to 
be ill dai'gcr, ami not to wait uniil iheir 
plans wxie coiii^deicd. Under this im- 
pression, lie should hope the Chancellor 
c»f the Lxcln qui r Would al present refuse 
any furtlier inlormation. 

Sir 11. Moutgomerj/ said, that ever since 
he had had >he honour of a seat in that 
House, he had given all the support in his 
power to the claims of the Catholics ; and 
it was his ambition to continue to them that 
support, so long as those claims were 
brought forward iu a peaceable and con- 
stitutional manner. It was, however, one 
thing to support their just claims to a par- 
ticipation in ihe ble.ssings of the constitu- 
tion, and another to countenance pretensi- 
ons not admitted to, or sought for by, any 
other class of his majesty's subjects— pre- 
tensions which, if admitted by that House, 
would shortly go to annihilate the power 
of parliament itself. I'here was no differ- 
ence between the right of claisna on the 
(D^ • ’ 
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part of the ralh(»H< sof Ireland, aiul that of 
the Encjlish Catholics. He could see no 
reason why a conretition of English Ca- 
tholics should not assemhle in (ireat Bri- 
tain, if such assemblies were allowed to 
meet elsewhere. Would it, however, be 
tolerated by that House, that such a Par- 
liamezU should he established here ? How' 
could they be satisfied that their discus- 
sions would be confined to subjects purely 
relative to their own particular situation? 
The Catholics, althou^di not permitted to 
sit in that House, had many friends within 
those walls. Many of their advocates 
were among those most distintruished for 
talents and respectability. They H^ere 
also supported by a large party of noble- 
men ami gentlemen, who heretofore had 
assisted them in framing their petitions. 
With these advantages he thought it quite 
unnecessary to adopt any other mode for 
the attainment of the object of their wishes. 
He thought the Irish government were en- 
titled to the thanks of the House and of the 
country for their conduct in the present 
instance. Had the measure taken bc^en 
longer deferred, all efJorts to avert the 
threatened evil would in :ii) probability 
have proved vain, and a body of men 
might have assembled, who would have 
given law to the kingdom. 

Sir John Newport observed, that the hon. 
baronet who had just sat down had said, 
the case was one which at) milted of no 
delay, and that the govcrnnwnt of Ireland 
was entitled to the thanks of the country 
for the measures which had been pur*^ued. 
Now, ifitwasa case which admitted of no 
delay, how happened it that nothing had 
been done till the 1 2th of February ? The 
letter had been published in Ireland at 
about the middle of January, and much 
discussion had at thac time taken place cn 
the question, whether or not it would be 
best to withdraw' that letter, and submit 
the subject to the aggregate meeting. 
That letter had been published in the 
newspapers. How then could it be un- 
known to the Irish government? Was it 
not known that lord Castleross, son to 
lord Kenmare, had cotiie i'roin a <]i8lant 
part of the country to sit as a member of 
that Committee ? With such inforn^tion, 
how was it that the government of Ireland, 
having paused from the middle ofJ inuary 
to the 12lh of February, should at length 
issue such a circular order on its own re- 
sponsibility ? flow was it that the informa- 
tion received by government could be such 
thati( ought jiot to be communicated to, 
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the House, while it was of such a nature 
as to warrant no extraordinary a proccetl- 
ing as that which had taken place ? The 
right hon. gent, had deprecated the tonej 
in which Irish matters were discussed. 
On this subject he would say, as he had 
often said before, that those who were 
aggrieved had a right to complain ; and 
when a disposition was manifested, as at 
present, to oppress the people of Ireland 
by reviving obsolete laws to deprive then# 
of their rights, it became those who con- 
sidered themselves as the guardians of 
those rights to speak with vvarmlh — n!i i 
they were the best friends to this country 
who earliest called the attention of the 
House to their grievances, and pointed 
out the misiiianagenieiit f>f ministers. 
With respect to the duke of 11 ' hniond, 
hew'asin some instances entitled to much 
praise, yet had Ireland nifiny insiilis (o 
complain of. Was not the making of 
otic learned gentleman (Dr. Dili gen an) a 
right hon. gent., inuiiedintely nfto: he had 
been denouncing the whole body of t!:e 
Catholics as Irnitors — the passing ol an 
act to curtail the means of cducriling llseir 
flergy— the appointing an hen. gtin. to a 
high ostensible situation, who w.is pcirticu- 
Larly obnoxious to the (7atljolic bvMly, 6cc. 
— Were not these gallin:'; insults wan- 
tonly ofiered to the Calhohcs of Ireland r 
As to what had been raid of the sysleni 
of toleration whit li was acted upon, and 
the conciliatory .spiiit evin(#*(l by mi- 
nisters, he would say that, if ekmg It; 
act on such a principle, they must 
sarily insult the Catholics, b)' placing in 
a high (situation a person l;y whom they 
had been most insulted and tiailuced, both 
in writings and in Paiuamens — w!iy then 
had this been done if this evinced a spnit 
of conciliation ? With respect to what the 
gallant general had said, that there w:i9 
not an imaof difieretice belwet n the situa- 
tion of the low'tT classes of the Cathclici 
and their Protestant bretiircn, he would 
ask, if every Catholic ought not to be 
able to hope, as well as evi ry Protestant, 
however hmnble his situation, that his son 
might possinly one day become Lord High 
Chancellor ? Why ought not every father 
to be enabled to entertain such a hope, 
with as much appearance of reason as it 
might once have been indulged by ib.c fa- 
ther of the present', and other Lord Chan- 
cellors, who, very much to their ciedit, 
had risen from humhle sifuations in life P 
Why should a Catholic be denied the 
hope of raising himself, as another nobld 
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lord had done, who originally had been 
but a wool-comber’s son ? An honourable 
baronet had expressed himself content that 
the corninittee siiould remain as it was. 
That, however, was not the wish of the 
ministers, they denounced it altogether as 
unlawful, or, what he should wish to know 
was the meaning ol that part of the letter 
of Mr. Secretary Pole, where he stiles 
them '‘An unlawful assenil)ly sitting in 
ijDublin, and calling themselves. The Ca- 
tholic Committee r” The turn. hart, here 
detailed the history of those proceedings 
which had caused the Circular Letter to 
be issued, which, he coiiteiuled, were 
caused merely by a wish Jo take the ge- 
neral sense of the Catholics on the ques- 
tion, wht’llie.r or not it would be proper 
to present their petitions to parliament in 
the pre-»ent sesNion. 'riie olyect was to 
collect from those in the landed interest, 
whether or not it was proper the subject 
should be at present (iisciissed ; and be 
should have ihoughl it would have been 
the interest of goveinuieiil that it should 
be taken into consideration in such ai^ as- 
sembly, raiher than reh*rred to an " ag- 
gregate ineeli.ii;.'' — Tho Irish Coverniueiit 
trad, lHiv\evcr, ihwught it, best, in order to 
preserve the peace, to pul an obsolete act 
in force — an act never before acted upon-— 
an act passed by a hig^tlted and intolerant 
govt rnrnent— i.ii act piL^sed, in the time 
of Mr. Put, the result ol spleen and of dis- 
afipoiiitmeiii. That act, he would observe, 
bad led to tho abolishing of the Irish par- 
liament, and he warned them, lest, re- 
viving ii, they completed the rum of their 
couniiy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
h ui supposed from the appearance of the 
House, that many other geiitlenn n had 
iniciuied to speak on this (|uestiori, and he 
therefore had hitherto ixseived himself to 
hear all the objections which might be \ 
urged. As it did not appear that any 
other gentleman was anxious to address 
the IIuusc upon the subject, he must de- 
clare that, in his opinion, no pri/na facie 
case had been made out against the Irish 
government wliich called tor%he present 
motion, or could icndcr necessary an inves- 
tigation of the circumstances which had 
influenced its conduct, lie could not but 
regret extremely, that whenever any dis- 
cussions took place in»that House with re- 
spect to Ireland, a great deal of matter 
got somehow introduced into the debate, 
which was likely to keep up that spirit of 
dissatisfaction in that country which bad 


unfortunately shewn itself in the instance 
which had called for the measure recently 
resorted to by the Irish government. He 
lamented the const aul practice of gentle* 
men to give gloomy representations of 
what they called tlie degradetl state of 
Ireland. lie lamented that gentlemen 
should studiously labour to keep that feel- 
ing of discontent alive, at a time when 
no immediate ;rood could possibly be hoped 
for fioni it, and while it might lead to fa- 
tal consequenies. On every discussion 
relative to the allairs ol Ireland, they were 
constantly told to look at the disiressed 
Slate of that country, and earnestly called 
on m relieve it by granting that for which 
they had been petitioned, n imely. Ca- 
tholic emancipation. That it was the 
duty of government to look to Ireland 
with the utmost sohciiuile. he readily ad- 
mitted ; but Catbolic emancipation, he 
contended, could not aflbrd Ireland the re- 
lief It required, in always bringing in 
this subject, gentlemen sometimes rather 
awkwardly forgot, their owm arguments; 
and what was advanced in one instance 
appeared at variance with that which was 
stated in another. He agreed with an 
hon. gent., that the disturbances which 
had lately taken place in Ireland had no- 
thing to do with politics ; yet though this 
was iidmiucd by gentlemen opposite, 
when these disturbances were spoken of, 
they were coiisumily spoken of as evils 
to be cmetrby Catholic emancipation. 
Tile interests of Ireland certainly ought 
always to be attentively considered by 
the House ; but it did not follow that 
the House should take the same view 
of the subject as those w'ho repre'^enied 
Ireland to be in such a deplorable state. 
Olliers might tliller from those gentlemen 
on the Catholic question, without being 
guilty of neglect or inditlerence ; and he, 
for one, thought the measure ol* emancipa- 
tion proposed by an hon. gent, would not 
be likely to satisfy the Catholics of Ire- 
land, unless it ^vent to establish the Ca- 
tholic on the ruins of the Protestant reli- 
gion. As to the convention wdiich had 
beci^ahoiit to he called, with the view he 
took of the subject, had it been a Pro- 
testant meeting, the same measures ottght 
to hs^e been resorted to. It was the of- 
fence committed against the law, which 
w'as intolerable, and w hich had called for 
the interference of government. The 
question the House would have to consider 
was, whether any prima facie case had 
been made out against the government of 
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IrclaiKl lo call upon iliem huw to institute 
any like a parliamentary inquiry 

on I he bul>;e.< t. 'Ihe act alluded to^ re- 
Ititfd to called under pretence 

of peti Moiling 111 bodies and conventions. 
Foi hih own part, he piiteriained not the 
slighicil doubt, that the assembly, which 
was to have been prevented from meeting 
by the timely enfoiccineiit of the act, 
Mould have bi.en illci'al. 

It hid been said, liowever, that the act 
was •ib-.olcte, and the hon. gent, who 
began the di.'tcus.iiun had even said, that 
the lri.>li government had luinmaged (he 
dark of the statute book to find out 

obsoJcie statutes to put in force against 
the ( 7 aiholics. (Not obsolete, observed 
jSlr. Ward.) Weil, ibcii, the right hon. 
bait. bel<»w him (sir dobii Newport) had 
represent! d it ns ob^idcLO. But he would 
ask that lion, litciiibir, whether he had 
read the papers on iho table ? If iie had, 
be would tiv.ve found in them a clear proof 
that that statute was not obsolete, norcmi- 
sidered as .siuli by the insh (’aihujics. 
It appeareii t'runi tli 'j leller convening the 
meeimg of the Catholic^, that they were 
not only aware of the existence of the law, 
but that there was throughout the leltiT a 
recoiniiiendaiion to conlorm strictly to the 
aw; so that one would have supposed 
that tlic course of argument on the op[)o- 
siie side would have been lo quote the 
passage from the letter, and to infer that, 
as there was no intcjiiion (o violate the 
law, there was no necessity for eufoiciiig 
it- Whilst that letter, hovvevir, stu- 
diously disclaimed any wish to violate 
either the letter cr the '■pint of the law, 
lift would defy any man, with tlic key he 
nieniioiK d. to suppose that it was drawn 
up for any orher purjiose tlian to induce 
the Catholics t«; liolale the law, vvliil.t it 
proiessed to dissuruie tiiem fiom any such 
\iolation of it. For what said the letter 
of iMr. H \y { — 

•* The Comniitlee desiie to add, that 
'' by the law as it now stands, no species 
** of delegation or repres. nlation can be 
** suff* red to lake pLcc ; nor can any per- 
** son, without a gross liolatioii «)f the law^, 
be a repi(seniaiive, or dtl< gate, ^r act 
'' undiT any name as a repre.seiitativc or 
delegate. Engaged, we are/' in a 
" struggle for legal and comiiluiional 
rights, it is our duty, as well as our in- 
clination and (b eidet! clelenniiuition, not 
to vitvlaie the spirit, nor even the letter 
of dit law. It i.s, at the same time, to 
" bjs ob;icrved, that the law lo which we 
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allude, does not interfere with the sub* 
** ject’s undoubted right to petition Par- 

liament ; nor, of course,, with the only 
'' method by which so large a body as 
** the Catholics of Ireland could concur ill 

forwarding a petition.*' 

This was the view they took of the law; 
and after this, it was impossible to say 
tiiey were ignorant of the law, or ignorant 
th.'\t it was not to be broken. lie would 
ask any in«in to look at the letter, anc^. 
say if It were not intended to create a 
body of the description of thu.se against 
which the act was intended to guard, 
while it ostensibly endeavoured to evade 
liie letter of the law^ ? The following pas- 
sage might make this more evident: 

'‘Tile CnmmilLec bcii^g entrusted with 
" the petition of the Cat hoi ic Body, feel 
" it liuiumbciit on them to slate to you, 
" I heir conviction of the imperative ne- 

ee>.>ity of an increase of tlieir numbers, 
“ so that llicre may be managcis of the 
" petition connected with every pait of 
" Jrelaiiil. it is highly desirable, that 
" Uie (-.ommiiiee should become the de- 
" posilory of the colUciive wisdom of the 
“ Catholic Body. That it should be able 
*' lo ascertain, in order lo obey, the 
"wishes, and cbailv understand the 
" wauls, of ail ihcir Catholic lelluw-sub- 
"jeots.** 

Now lie should be glad to know if a rc- 
prrseiiiaiive body could be belter de- 
scribed than in me words of that para- 
graph r Bur. the nght hon. bart. had .said 
they were to be c.iilen meitdy to consider 
whcthei or not the petition should be dis- 
cussed. Now, if ihal were* the sole ohjrct 
they had in view, why was it necessai y to 
make " a depository ol the collective 
Wisdom of the Catholic Body VVhy 
were the persons to be named as " Ma- 
nagers,** to be such " whose avocations 
require, or leisure permits their permanent 
or occasional residence in Dublin?** If 
they were to meet with but one object 
111 view, in one .solitary in.stance, would it 
have been : .j nece.s.->ary that its members 
should be able to reside in Dublin? That 
would not have been necessary, had they 
not ii.id other views which came within 
(lift puiview of the statute. lie now 
wisht d the House to consider how this 
Convention was to be constituted, in order 
to ascertain if a dotibt could be felt as to 
their being precisely such an assembly 
us it was the object of the act to suppress- 
'1 hey had proceeded to enforce their for- 
mer proposition in the following terms 
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This is the more requisite at the present 
moment, when there appears to be so near 
a prospect of complete emancipation ; 

f id the Committee are convinced, that 
eir emancipation can now be retarded 
only by criminal apathy or neglect 
amongst the Catholics themselves They 
beg leave to suggest to you the propriety 
,of appointing ten managers of the petition 
in your county. There are now three 
survivors of the persons who were dele- 
gates in the year 1793; these persons are 
already constituent members of the Com- 
mittee, and, as such, managers of the pe- 
tition; so tliat you have to appoint only 
seven additional managers.’^^Now the 
Convention of 1793 was precisely of the 
description whicli the act was intended to 
put down. From the mention made of 
those who remained of the delegates, it 
was obvious that it was the object of the 
Commie Ue to have their iiumber.s filled 
up with persons of similar principles and 
having similar objects in view. This 
then formed exactly tlie case which the 
act was intended to meet. Uhe question 
before the House was, had the act been 
misconstrued ? and if it had not, whether 
or not It was expedient to carry it into 
cili^ct in the present instance ? ile thought 
he had proved the legality of the act, and 
proved lliat the Catholic Committee knew 
it to be a legal measure. But it was said, 
if it was iKcessary to enforce it at all, why 
had it not been enforced at an earlier pe- 
riod ? If the Committee were originally 
an illegal assembly, it ought not to have 
been |jerniilied ; and if not, after having 
been allowed to sU so long, it ought not 
now to be disturbed. This depended on 
circumstanres. The question was not, if 
the delegates of 1793 and 1806, from the 
nine parishes in Dublin, w'ere to be con- 
sidered as forming a legal assembly; but 
whether or not, when the Catholic Com- 
mittee assumed the authority of issuing 
their writs (as it had been well expressed 
by an hon. gent, in ihe course of debate,) 
to collect together 320 additional repre- 
sentatives, holding this language,— the 
question was, whether, under such circum- 
stances, that assembly, which, though ille- 
gal (if they would have it so), had been 
winked at, and properly winked at, should 
not be taken some notice of ben they 
proceeded to act in a manner different to 
what they acted in before, and when 
their proceedings were likely to lead to 
the must mischievous consequences ? 

WhfSD the bon. gent, said care ought to 


be taken not to damp the high spirit of tbo 
Irish, he perceived that he was not unac- 
quainted will) the nature of the discussiona 
which had taken place. 1 hey were highly 
inflammatory, and had been circulated all 
over the country with great activity. If 
the information he had on the subject frorn 
the Irish government was correct, and that 
it was he had no doubt, not only were 
the steps taken authorised by the act, but, 
had they not been taken, the administra- 
ti(>n would have failed in its duty. Now, 
as to the lenity which it was said should 
be displayed in putting this assembly 
down, it might perhaps be satisfactory for 
gentlemen to know, that it was likely in 
every respect to be attended to on the part 
of his grace the duke of Richmond ; and 
that such was precisely the effect of the 
instructions sent out to him by the English 
government. The circumstance was much 
lamented by all who were in office, and 
most particularly so by the illustrious per- 
sonage at the head of the nation. VVith 
such feelings, ministers had staled to the 
Irish government, '' that it was their con- 
fident hope and expectation that every 
degree of mildness and lenity would be 
shewn in putting the law in force, consist- 
ent with the public security.^' The le- 
gality of the proceeding, he trusted, wag 
established to the salifaction of every one, 
on the documents now before the House. 
To give more at present, w'ouid be to 
shake the authority of the government of 
Ireland in a manner which would be pro- 
ductive of the greatest inconveniences. 
The hon. gent, however had stated, that 
the Irish government had made out a bad 
case, and that he wished for more infor- 
mation lint a better might be furnished. 
In answer to the questions which had been 
askeii, iniiiisters h^d answered that they 
had two documents which they thought 
would be sufficient to establish the legality 
of wliat had been done ; but he conceived 
that it could be thought by no one that in 
bringing forward these, they brought 
forth the whole defence of the Irish go- 
vernment. The production of another 
dispatcl;^ could not alone do justice to the 
motives which had influenced their con- 
duct. What had been produced proved 
It to b3 a complete legal act, and he 
thought there was a strong presumption 
that it wasa wise, expedient, temperate and 
lenient measure. The point that had been 
most urged against the Irish government 
was, that it had^ not acted with more 
rigour, and interfered before. Sut he felt 
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convinced, that when the subject should 
be discussed with more information, it 
would be seen that necessity only had 
caused this step to be taken. The govern- 
ment of this country lamented the neces- 
sity of having the execution of the law 
enforced, and had recommended to the go- 
vernment of Ireland to enforce it with as 
much lenity as would he consistent with 
the public tranquillity. This was the 
course they had been commanded by his 
l-oyal higfniess the Kcgent to take, and was 
consistent with the principles upon which 
they had hitherto acted. He was sure he 
had then said enough to convince the 
right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Gcatlan) 
that if the Catholics atteinpied to meet 
under the circumstances he had stated, | 
their assembling would have been iPegal, | 
and ought to have been prevented. What 
he had stated he supposed would be sulli- 
cient to shew that it vvuuhl he better to 
wait till they should see whether the act 
would be abused, before any parliamentary 
investigation should be instituted, lie la- 
mented, as he had before stated, the ne- j 
cessily for resorting to this act ; but he 
could confidently say, as well on the part 
of the Irish government as of the govern- 
ment of this country, that there was no in- 
tention on the part of the Irish or KnglisU 
government to obstruct or impede the 
right of the Catholics to petition that 
House, or to approach the legislature with 
the expression of tlieir 'grievances. No 
eiibrt whatever hud been made to pi event 
that petition from coming, or to defeat its 
object, and it might yet be presented as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened. He 
perfectly agreed with an hon. gent, that it 
would Indeed be an intolerable grievance 
if a legal application to parliament were 
to be prevented on any subject whatever. 
But it should be recollected that they most 
ctTectually guarded the light of petition- 
ing when they kept the petitioners within 
proper bounds, and U was only when that 
was neglected that the valuable right be- 
came endangered. The right hon. gent, 
concluded by saying, that the law must be 
obeyed and carried into execution, but 
that every degree of lenity would be shewn 
cocsiatont with the tranquillity and interests 
of the Slate. ' 

Mi*. Whitbread then rose and said : Sir, 
The right hon, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has this night, by the speech he 
has ^uiit delivered, proved that there not 
only may be, but that there, are political 
circunistauces and changes, which in their 
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operation can induce men, if not to change 
at least to modify even the most consci- 
entious convictions. What ! and does the 
right hon. gent, admit that Catholic Pe- 
titions must come before us with their due 
authority and respect — that to Ireland it 
ever was and will be the feeling of his 
government to extend lenity and for- 
bearance ? The right hon. gent, then, is now 
almost the friend to a dispassionate consi- 
deration of the Catholic claims ? I am not 
surprised that after the exertions of a suc- 
cessful ambition, like others of his prede- 
cessors, he has kicked down the ladder by 
which he scrambled upto|)olitival import- 
ance. We have it now distinctly ad- 
mitted, by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, (raised, by the bye, to his station by 
tar diilereiit sentiments) ihut he is willing 
to concede the loyally of the great body 
of the Catholics. We this night hear 
from that source that the disturbances 
which agitate Ireland have nothing to do 
with political questions or with Catholic 
emancipation. 1 congratulate the right 
hon. gent., this country and Ireland, on the 
revolution that has been clfected in his 
opinions; feeling it wholly unncceitsary 
to comment on the causes of his conver- 
.•'ion. It is, however, altogether impossi- 
ble to forget the libel, which the very for- 
mation of his administration pronounced 
upon the Irish people : it is impos'^iblc to 
forget that, during that administration, an 
appointment to th^ pt'lvy council was 
made — an appointment which, even at the 
time, the right hon. gent, did not dare to 
justify — of an individual (Dr. Duigenan), 
who in conversation, and in print, withiii 
these walls, and without them, had ar- 
raigned the Catliolic.s as traitors to the 
Stale. Does the right hon. gent, fancy 
that his acts will perish ? Can he suppose 
that the extorted admissions of this day 
can compensate for the exacerbated at- 
tacks of the former part of his adminis- 
tration } 

A gallant general (Loftus) on the other 
side, declares, forsooth, that the Catholics 
of Ireland labour under no disabilities— but 
that they are in the enjoy meul of all those 
rights with which men ought to be satis- 
fivd. He who makes that statement is a 
general eiiicer. Is he not, as he ought to 
be, proud of this distinction ? Are the Ca- 
tholics to have no credit for the same 
feelings of generous ambition ? Are they 
to exemplify loyalty as sincere — heroism 
as conspicuous — genius as commanding 
as their Protestant fellow-soldiers can 
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display, and then to he supposed dead to 
all the honourable impulses of life, unde* 
serving of all those encouragements and 
rewards v/hich a grateful country can 
bestow ? The gallant general has opened 
his mouth this night in this House; is he 
not, as every member of a IVce State must 
be, proud of that distinction ? Can the Ca- 
tholic enjoy that right ? How, then, at the 
very moment when his own act contra- 
dicts his statement, can he say that the 
Catholic of Ireland labours under no disa- 
bility r Sir, the Chancellor of the Kx- 
cheejuer endeavours to justify the Irish 
government for the course they have pur- 
sued. He fouiuls his opinion on the Cir- 
cular Letter of the Calhohcs, and the other 
information which the govornment here 
have received. Upon Ins own shewing 
then, namely, that the pajji rs in his pos- 
session justify ih.f’ Irij.h government, he is 
bound to jiirxluce the coi rcspondence. 
For my j'^'i t, I know of nothing that could 
jestily any gt)vcrnin(‘iit, to oa*. the words 
of my hon. and aide friend (Mr Ward) in 
rumniayiiL^ into the sl;Uatc!> of the Irish 
pai ii.imriii, tor an act, conceived ni the 
vlaiUi ■( bigotry — an act hiUclu*,l in the 
reve:i';oji 5 l dT'^|)osIl ic'U of those whose iri- 
f o’er:',. ICO ( oiistitut-’d their only prelen^ion 
M) iiower — [iretension suv h tliat whi^h 
/::is n eonsmciideil those persons who now 
fih the (dljces of state and government. 
D'jt llien the right hoii. gent, assurc's us 
tf.vC tins liarsh and r‘ S{ri('live act, w' 111 be 
CX( icb.ed, inihlly. How, mildly r If exc' 
cu-ed at all, it must he rigorous. The 
iiuv commands ypu to apprehend, and 
therefore if it be at all put in force, you 
enmot dispense with the appnlicnsion. 
What, then, is the true meaning of this 
term mildly ? Why this atfected forbear- 
ance, this assumed lenify P It arises from 
this cause, that the ministers of the go- 
vernment ha\e been stopped in their 
career of violence; that the sanction of 
the Prince Uegeni, has l.n en refused to 
such a policy. There Ins been a corre- 
spondence belwM en the government here 
and that of Ireland. Why is it not pro- 
duced ? Let his royal highness the Prince 
Kegent appear to the country and the 
W'orld in his true colours. If the informa- 
tion be not produced now, it never wdll 
be in our possession. The measure is al- 
together hushed — it is completely ijuash- 
cd ; and, therefore', when we shall here- 
after in<iuire, the answer will he, that in- 
quiry is unnecessary, inasmuch as the 
measure was not acted upon. The gentle- 


men opposite, on a former day, stated their 
previous ignorance of the intended mea- 
sure of the Irish government. I ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say, whe- 
ther he did not see the Circular Letter of 
the Catholics before the departure of Mr. 
Secretary Pole from this country ? What ! 
no answer. Is the right hon. gent, as 
dexterous in his silence as in his eloquence ? 

[The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
across the table, that he had not seen it.]— 
Extraordinary, that such a document, 
published in the Irish papers early in the 
month of January — papers received regur 
larly by the Irish secretary, should be un- 
known to^ the government here. But 
surely the duke of Richmond must have 
been acquainted with it. Indeed, Mr. Se- 
cretary Pole appears, as I have before 
stated in his presence, ami therefore may 
now lepeai in his absence, to be lord- 
hentenant in his own capacity. 

Sir ; it is now, it seems, stated, that the 
Catholic Committee, which was before in- 
noxiotts, has a'^sumod a new and danger- 
ous character, the proof of which is 
to be found in thei/ late discussions. Are 
we to trace I his recent apprehension which 
the Chariceilor of the Exclierjuer and Mr. 
Pole have felt, to the fact of tlieir names 
having been ir.troduced and animadverted 
on ill the late discussions of that body ? It 
is, indeed, a most unhappy combination of 
circumstances, tbgt the government of the 
Prince Regent should be ushered into 
Irel.md, with a measure of harshness and 
coercion. It was most eloquently remark- 
ed by an Irish member of a late parlia- 
ment, that the formation of the ministry, 
which the right hon. gent, had taken such 
means to estalilish, had, for the remainder 
of his Majesty's reign, entombed the hopes 
of the Catholics. Are the same instru- 
menls industriously at work, to propagate 
through Ireland the thought, that their 
hopes are also to be entombed through 
the reign of his successor ? The right hon. 
gent, siys, the law has provided against, 
tlie Catholic meetings. The law does no 
such thing. Harsh and unconstitutional 
as that law was, it was directed against the 
tibjects of others. The concessions to the 
Catholics in 1793, admitted the claims of 
those who were stated to act for themselves 
and others. But the Convention Bill was 
directed against the associations for par- 
liamentary reform— associations, amongst 
whom were some most distinguished per- 
sons, and a present member of this House 
not th‘-* Jtfast conspicuous; I mean Mr. 
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Stewart (now lord Castlereagh). But the 
Catholics are this night charged by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, wiih an at- 
temjjt to evade whilst professing to observe 
a law, which it was their determinatit)n to 
violate. One W’ould have thought, after 
all his adected respect for that body, that 
no s^ch imputation would be presumed. 
Would it not be more proper, more cor- 
rect, and more politic, to infer, even if a 
violation of law took place, that it did not 
spring from any predetermined disposition 
to commit an oflcnce ? 

It has been said. Sir, that these discus- 
sions in parliament have occasioned the 
irritation that prevails in Ireland ; but it 
has been well and truly answered by my 
right hon. friend near me, that unless these 
irritated feelings have the means of evapo- 
ration in debate, they will lead to conspi- 
racy ; that, if the Catholics cannot pro- 
claim their grievances, in open day, they 
will brood over them in caverns; and 
what will be the consequence ? Although 
in imitation of the right hon. gent, oppo- 
site, I have already gone beyond the 
question, I must observe that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had at his 
entrance into otTice given a bond, sealed 
with his honour, that he never would con- 
i:ede the Catholic claims. Who sanc- 
tioned this act of the Irish government? It 
is most important to ascertain this, that 
the character of the hea^ of the goverii- 
tnent here may stand clear, if in reality it 
is clear, and on that ground 1 shall vote 
ibr the production of these papers ? It is 
highly desirable that the government of 
England should stand unconnected with 
this proceeding, to see whether Mr. Pole | 
has been authorised to carry into execu- 
tion this civil mode of arrest, or whether 
he has not been told that he has gone a 
step too far, and that part of his work must 
be undone. I apprehend that this is what 
has actually taken place. Suppose the 
Committee chose ta hold its sittings in 
England, is there any law to prevent it r 
Then why should there be any such law 
in Ireland ? I am anxious to see how the 
matter really stands, that blame may rest 
where it is justly due. 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer. Sir, 
th^rc is one poini on which I wish to cor- 
rect the hon. gent. He says, that svhen 1 
came into power I gave a bond sealed 
with,jny honour never to concede the Ca- 
tholic claims. To whom did 1 give such 
a bond? Never, to any one« 1 most dis- 
tinctly deny it, I have, indeed,, by the 
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expression of mv sentiments in this House, 
opposed the Catholic claims; and when I 
look to the present state of the Catholics, 

I Ctinnot anticipate, any change in my 
opinions. If the hon. gent, chooses to 
call this declaration a bond, I am satisfied 
with that explanation ; but if he says I 
ever gave any other bond to any living 
person, I mu-t flatly contradict it. 1 never 
did. Relying as I do on the wisdom of 
the Irish govornment, I feel convinced/ 
that they have not acted in this instance 
without being fully warranted by informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread. The right hon. gent, 
deserves an explanation from me, and he 
shall have it. I did not mean to impute 
to him any thing which did not pass in 
this House. When I said he g'vc a bond 
not to con?cdc the Catholic claims, I re- 
ferred to the manner in which he came 
into power. The former ministry went 
out of power because they would not give 
such a bond. lie came in, and of course 
it was to be inferred, that he had entered 
into that stipulation, for refusing to enter 
into which his predecessors had gone out. 

The Chant elior qf the Exchequer. I gave 
no such pledge on my taking fio we r. But 
those who had left the govenunent were 
pledged to the contrary, and it was natural 
to expect that those wlio had always op- 
posed the Catholic claims in parliament, 
would flo so ill power. So far 1 gave a 
pledge, and no farther. 

Mr. Whitbread rose. 

Mr. Yorke rose to order. 

The Speaker. Certainly this has gone 
into a digression. It will be for the 
House to consider how far they will al« 
low it. 

Mr. Whitbread submitted to the candour 
of the right lion. gent, (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) vviicther, in ju>tice even 
to him, he might not be periniitrd to ex- 
plain. He did not say that the pledge 
had been given in -so many words, or in a 
w'riting drawn up for the purpose. 

Mr. Yorke again rose to order, and ap- 
pealed to the chair. 

Mr. Ponsonbp inaintaihrd there was no 
disorder, except what was occ.isioneil by 
him who called for order. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had explained iwo or 
three times, and why ^liuukl ii tl Iih hon. 
friend be heard vViih e<pial patience. 

Mr. Abercrombie said, that his hon. 
friend's words were directly in explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread stated, that be considered 
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the pledge as given by accepting office, country go home, in place of spending 
when it had previously been relinquished their money here ; let them regulate their 
on the sole ground of a refusal to consent own tenantry and iheir estates, and not 
to any such pledge. Under these circum- hear of them only through those second- 
stances the king had been deceived, unless ary persons whom they employ. [Hear, 
the gentlemen accepting office understood hear!] That will do more to conciliate 
themselves to be bound. Ireland than all the measures there is so 

Mr. Yorke and Mr. Fuller then rose. much work made about. As to the duke * 
The Speaker adverted to the incouveni- of Richmond, 1 know him, and he is a 
* ence that must result from allowing these brave, generous, noble-minded man ; and 
explanations to go into so much length, such a man will never descend to oppress 
and thought it better the matter should those below him. I believe he has tried 
rest. , lenient measures, but they failed ; and he 

General Lqftus then stated in explana- was compelled to try severity. I will now 
lion, that the majority of the Catholics of vote against the motion. I will wait and 
Ireland were in iio worse a condition than not give an intemperate opinion, such as 
Protestants of the same rank. ought not^to be given in parliament. 

Mr. Fuller. Perhaps, Sir, I was not a Mr. C. H. Hutchinson said, he should 
very proper person to rise to order, but no think himself unworthy of a seat in that 
matter for that: I confess it. When I do House, if he allowed a circumstance 
get up, however, I speak to the subject; alluded to by the hon. gent, who spoke 
aye, and pretty freely, too. When the' last, to pass unnoticed ;^but in remarking 
hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Whitbread) upon it, he would preserve that good 
talked about his bond and his sealing on humour for which the hon. gent, himself 
honour, and thingsof that kind, all it came was generally distinguished. He had been 
to in the end was < supposing.^ For that most unhappy in his allusion to the trans- 
matter, I could suppose any thing myself, actions of 30 years ago. He was even in- 
But he has no right to talk of other people, accurate as to tlie time, for it was not 30 
fori never saw a set of men sneak out of years since the cirLumstances which he 
their offices in the way his own friends had so imperfectly described took place, 
did. — They shewed a great deal of uneasi- The fact was, that the Irish, ill treated a» 
ness. They sneaked out most contempt!- they had been by Great Britain, asked for 
bly. [Older.] Ton my honour. Sir, it is arms, and Uocd them in your defence, 
not merely my own remark, I speak on That gallant r*ation, having an account still 
suggestion. But the hon. gent, has no to settle witliveu, generously lent its aid 
right to say or suppose that my right hon. when it found you in difficulty. Such 
friend would enter into a bond : No, he was their conduct then; and had they 
would disdain such a thing. He shewed since done nuLliing for you? Wherever 
them that in late*nffairs — he shewed them your thunder has rolled — east, west, south, 
a spirit, 1 think, which they felt, aye, and or north — have they been absent? Let 
heartily too. — [Hear, hear!]— As to these thatgallant people only stand neuter, and he 
Irish atfairs that they talked so much of would ask, where was the power and glory 
now, why, I remember very well myself, of Great Britain ? Let them only remain 
about 30 years ago, u set of people com- neuter, and the strength and glory of 
ing down to this House, just like the hon. Britain was at an end. The most glorious 
gentlemen, sweating and fuming, all in a of your late triumphs have been not & 
fume like a steam engine. [A laugh.] The little owing to the exertions ef the gallant 
cry w'as then, Won't you grant Ireland people whom the hen. gent, bad this night 
arms to fight for your" Well, we did traduced. He wished to say this with 
give them 60,000 stand of arms, and they good temper, as far as respected the hon. 
turned them against us. I have no great gent., but at the same lime with indigna- 
faith in Catholic emancipation. I think tion, at finding within the walls of that 
that there is a radical and rioted antipathy House so much ignorance of the capabi- 
between Enghnni and Ireland. [Order !] litics of Ireland, either for aggressiot^.or 
Well, then, try Catholic envancipatiou, if defence; and he was sorry to say that the 
you think it will do. I care no more for hon. gent, was not the only one to whom 
a Catholic than I do for a Chinese. Give this ignorance extended, 
the fellows in their red waistcoats and blue With regard to the question more im- 
breeches every thing they w’ant. But it mediately under consideration, he ^'aa 
won’t do. No, let the great men of the anxious to know whether this act of tha 
(VOL. XIX.) I (E). 
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Irish ffovernment had the sanction of the 
executive authority here ; for if it should 
go abroad that this proceeding had been 
approved by the Regent, and his govern- 
ment here [No! No IT, he understood the 
right hon. gent, to have said, that he consi- 
dered this as an act of great prudence on 
the part of the Irish government, and that 
it was approved by the government here. 
He wished then to know, whether the Re- 
gent had instructed his ministers? [A 
cry of. Order, Order.] Mr. H. then pro- 
ceeded to correct the statemmt of the 
right hon. gent, opposite, as to purposes 
for 'which the Convention Act of 1793 had 
been framed. The design then was to put 
down an armed association of united Irish- 
men acting against the government, and 
having for its object the complete over- 
throw of parliament. It had been stated 
by the administration of that day, that the 
society in question held communications 
with France, and that its design was to 
overturn the government. The Act was 
brought in upon the spur of the occasion 
to prevent the meeting of a congress at 
Athicne, having, as had been alledged, 
these objects in view. Did the right 
hon. gont. then mean to say that any 
auch object was to be imputed to 
the Catholic Committee, the assembly 
against which the Act was now enforced ? 
He maintained that the right hon. gent, 
had not dared to state the facts correctly. 
Would he say that the object of this as- 
•embly was not to petition — but to pul 
down the parliament and redress their owm 
grievanres ? Did he mean to say that it 
held any communication with France? 
No — he could not Jay any such thing to 
their charge. Their object was clear; 
they met in order to prepare a petition for 
the redress of their grievances. In this 
their design was to refute the assertions of 
those who had maintained that the majo- 
rity of the Catholits did not desire eman- 
cipation. They wished, as far as possible, 
to collect the unanimous sense of the 
Catholic body, to shew the fallacy of such 
improbable statements. The law therefore 
had by this act been violated— a law, 
however, which ought to be repealed as 
soon ns possible, and he intended to give 
immediate notice oT a motion to thatellect. 
No difficulty to petition existed in this 
country, which comparatively was pos- 
.sessed of every blessing. Wliy then 
sboulcl the difiiculty exist in Ireland, 
wlierc there were so many grievances, and 
where th^ exercise of the right to petition 
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was so much the more necessary ? But 
even if the law did apply* he did not think 
that under the circumstances it ought' to 
have been put in execution. If Ireland 
was in a state so disturbed, notice ought to 
have been given to the government here— 
and if they had notice here, then they 
were most culpable in not having stated 
this in the speech from the throne, of 
which the agitations of Ireland ought to 
have been the most prominent feature. If 
disturbances existed in Ireland without the 
knowledge of ministers, their ignorance 
was criminal. He concluded depre- 
cating the dangerous tendency of the sys- 
tem pursued by the minister, who came 
down with the speech to the House at the 
opening at every session, studiously ab- 
staining from giving any thing like an ac- 
curate view of the state of Ireland, and re- 
presented this conduct as directly opposite 
to his duty. 

Mr. Fuller admitted the justness of all 
the encomiums upon the Irish out of their 
own country, hut still maintained that 
they had been in rebellion against us. 

Mr. Ponsoiiby said, he would have strictly 
confined himself to a few words on the sub- 
ject then before the House, if it had not been 
for what had fallen from the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the I'^xcliequer. That 
right hon. gentleman had said, it was most 
unfortunate that Irish business was always 
brought forward in a tone and temper ra- 
ther calculated to irritate the feelings of 
the people of Ireland, than to produce any 
beneficial cfi’ect. Now, he denied the jus- 
tice and the truth of that assertion. He did 
not wish to make use of arty harsh exjires- 
sion, but he must say that such an assertion 
could only have arisen from an ignorance 
of the subject. If the feelings of the Irish 
people were irritated, it was not occa- 
sioned by any thing which had been said 
ill that House. Were the people of that 
country so stupid as not to feci their mis- 
fortunes until they were told of them ? He 
was astonished at such a remark. So 
lately as tue 20th of June last, the com- 
missioners in their speech, had said — ** His 
Majesty was sorry that the pressure of the 
times had rendered it necessary that some 
addition should he made to the burdens of 
Ireland — but that they were so judiciously 
chosen, us not to interfere with the grow- 
ing prosperity of that country.^' But 
where was ihc proof of that growing pros- 
perity ? Was it to be found in the fact, 
which he defied the right hon. gent, to dis- 
prove, that the whole of the revenue of 
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Ireland fell short, by a million sterling, of 
the paj^inent of the interest of her funded 
debt> without expending a shilling towards 
her establishment ? Had that been occa- 
sioned by their speeches ? As well might 
it be said, that the difficulties under which 
this country at present laboured, were oc- 
casioned by inflammatory speeches deli- 
vered in that House, as that the misfortunes 
of Ireland were attributable to such a 
cource. The people of Ireland felt their 
situation ; let not that feeling be pushed too 
far, lest it might induce those who were 
at present well ailected to the connection 
with England, to consider it as any thing 
rather than a benefit. With respect to 
what had fallen from an hoii. member 
(Mr. Fuller) he was not surprised at his 
mistaking a |/oint of order ; but certainly 
the assertion, that, 30 years ago, the peo- 
ple of Ireland turne<l the arms with which 
they had been intrusted, against this coun- 
try, astonished him not a little, it was 
another proof of the little attention paid 
to the history of Ireland. At the time to 
which the hon. member alluded, so far 
from any seeds of rebellion existing in the 
country, the parliament of Ireland suflered 
a considerable portion of the military esta- 
blishiiieiit to be sent abroad in the Sfr?ice 
of Great Britain, while the volunteers, 
who were now branded as traitors, kept the 
enemy from the shores of Ireland. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said, that, in the conduct pursued 
by the Irish governmcni, tim law was with 
them, and he pledged hiriismf to the fact. 
But he (?ffr. Ponsonby) could not so rea- 
dily agree that*the law was on their side; 
and, for that reason, he wished to hare full 
information on the subject. The act 
which was to be enforced specified the 
particular kind of meeting which came 
within its meaning — '' If any individuals 
met under certain circumstances, then such 
meeting should be deemed an unlawful 
assembly, and tlie persons constituting it 
be guilty of a high misdemeanor.'^ Now 
the information he wanted was, whether 
the bodies mentioned in the Circular Letter 
were really about to meet for the. purpose 
of considering the propriety of presenting 
their petition, and for no other object ? 
Because the last clause said, '' That the 
provisions of the Act shall not extend to 
the right of petition." Therefore the mind 
and intention of those persons should be 
ascertained. If the letter sent round to 
the Catholics was merely colourable — if ii 
was only a pretence to cover other views 


—then he would agree that those who 
were assembled under it might be deemed 
guilty of having met unlawfully. But 
they ought to know how the facts really 
stood before they attempted to give a de- 
cisive opinion. — The Circular Letter of the 
(ord-lieutenant denominated the Catholic 
Committee ** an unlawful assembly"— -b|s- 
fore a single person appeared to have been 
elected, in the manner specified by the 
Act.' The whole proceeding had been 
grounded on the letter addressed to the 
Catholics throughout Ireland, although, 
perhaps, no act had been done, iior any per- 
sons associated in consequence of it. Cer- 
tainly some satisfactory evidence should 
have been first obtained before the mea- 
sure was resorted to. It might be asked. 
Would you, then, permit the illegal act 
to be couiinitlcd, and not endeavour, in the 
first instance, to prevent it r" Undoubt- 
edly, not. Bui he would have proper in- 
formation, and then he would be justified 
in acting, lie however defied any person* 
even the right hon. gent, opposite, to piove 
them an illegal assembly, by any act they 
had performed. He knew not on what 
circumstance the Irish government relied, 
to make out the charge of illegality against 
them, and the House should be in posses- 
sion of the most complete information be- 
fore they sanctioned it. — rht re was ano- 
ther part of Mr. Pole's letter, which di- 
rected the arrest of individuals, and ordered 
their commitnfent, unless bail was given. 
He had not made up his mind as to the le- 
gality of such a proceeding; and he would 
ask, what had been lione by those persona 
that could clearly decide whether their 
conduct was or was not illegal— and whe- 
ther Mr. Pole was or was not justified ? 
They only asked ibr inforniatioii to guide 
them on the subject. But the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
that if the extracts moved fur were granted, 
they would not answer the end proposed. 
Now, he (Mr. Ponsonby) did not know 
that. And perhaps some parts of those 
extracts, which the right hon. gent, consi- 
dered of no importance, might, on exami- 
nation, appear to be worthy of particular 
attention. He had also stated, that when 
the business w^as fairly examined, the Iri.sh 
government would be found, not only 
borne out in point of law, but decidedly 
supported on the ground of expediency. 
But when he made that asserMun, did he 
bring forward documents to prove i ' ? He 
told the House that the Irish governnurit 
were completely justified in what they had 
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done. But, why did he not accompany 
that declaration w'ilH proofs of the fact ? 
No, the House were called upon to decide 
on the subject, with w'hat had been already 
laid before them, coupled wi’h the mere 
declaration of the minister. But he would 
not trust to the aSi.eM rion of any minister, 
in the present alarming situation of Ire- 
land. And if more information were not 
granted on the subject at some future pe- 
riod, the Hou-^n must cofne to a decision 
on the conduct of the Irish government, 
with the little they had procured. Jt had 
been observed, liiat the manner in which 
the debate was conducted would be pro- 
ductive of mischief in Ireland. Before 
that was asserted, he wished the British 
part of the representation would pay more 
attention to the aftairs of Ireland. It h.ul 
been common tokave that important busi- 
ness to the hands of a very f.*w Irish mem- 
bers, which he conceived was improper 
and unwise. It would ailbrd a sensible 
pleasure to the Irish people, to behold the 
British members studying their interests; 
and no act could ever make Ireland a con- 
tented country till her aii'airs were more 
particularly attended to. As' long as the 
present system was persevered in, she 
must continue to be a source of jealousy, 
suspicion, and weakness. 


The (piestion being called for, strangers 
w'ere ordered to withdraw. The House 
then divided, when there appeared-— 
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Monday, Feb. 25. 

The King's Illness in 1804.] Mr, 
Whitbread rose, in consequence of the no- 
tice which he had given a few days ago, 
to submit to the consideration of the 
House a mutter which, he had no doubt, 
would be regarded as highly interesting 
to the feelings, and of the greatest im- 
portance to the interests of that House, 
and of the country. This position, when 
he should state what he had to oiler to the 
House, W'oahi not, he trusted, admit of 
doubt or contradiction. When future his- 
torian ^ after the party heats and political 
anim /i^iiies of recent :imes, have been con- 
sijrnevl to that silent oblivio's to which the 
animosities and feinls of form* periods 
have been already consigiietl ; when these 
historians, removed from the period, and 
uninfluenced by the clrcumsiances under 
which the events they will have to record 
have taken place, shall come with an im- 
partial judgment, and uiipiejudiced feel- 
ing, to narrate the transactions of recent 
times, they will, notvvi.h>ianding the im- 
pressions which the iidlueiice of party 
animosity might have made to the con- 
trary, in taking a levii w of the transactions 
of the present reign, conclude, that under 
no circijm4taiices, and in no times, liave 
the people of any couiiiry been more 
loyal or more alleciionaiely attached to 
the person of their Snvert ign than the peo- 
ple of this cf^niry have been, during a 
long seri^*- 'd' ycais to his present Majesty. 
If they shoo d only look back to (lie pe- 
riod of the i »si 2 '.} \ ears, they would find 
that the love and aitachmeiit of his sub- 
jects were not given alone to the King 
during the interesting period of youth or 
the prosperous and successful portion of 
his reign, but that they increased in times 
of personal affliction and infirmity ; and, 
iii'.tcail of suircring diniiniuioii, had been 
c .nsideralily strengthened, as his faculties 
nod health had unhappily declined If, 
then, the people of this country had de- 
lighted in the prosperities of Ins Majesty’s 
govi-mmenl— if they had ever felt the 
ditepest interest in the health of their So- 
vereign— if, in the days of his strength, 
they rejoiced at his happiness, and in the 
hours of his affliction and infirmity, they 
sympaihisetl in hie sorrows and mourned 
over his sufferings, they had a just right to 
know, that no f<ml trick had been, at any 
time during the existence of such respect- 
ful devotion to their monarch’s interest 
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and person, practised by his Majesty’s 
ministers, either towards the King, or to- 
wards the people. If be could be able to 
shew, that according to a statement made 
by a right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorka) on a 
former night, the King had not had fair 
play, that neither the King nor the people 
bad fair play shewn them by the adminis- 
• tration, of which that right hon. gent, 
formed a part, he trusted that he should do 
enough to cxciie the indignation of that 
House, and to induce them peremptorily 
to call for ail efiicient and full inquiry into 
the VI hole of the case. This he woiihl con- 
fidently undertake to shew, if that House, 
by agreeing to his preliminary mot ion, 
bhouhi put him in a condition to substan- 
tiate the charge. 

It tnusi be in the recollection of the 
House, that when the calamiu had first fal- 
leii'’ipon Ins Majesty in t78H, though there 
were abundant nniiours afloat upon the 
subject, yet such was the tender affection 
and ardent zeal of his faithful people, that 
they could not persuade themselves of the 
fact, that his Majesty was seriously sull'er- 
ing under the malady given out by ru- 
mour, until tiie trulh of the representation 
was but too fully cuiifirnied by the report 
of the physici<ins. When it was after- 
wards established, by proof, that the 
King’s mind w.i.s unsound, that his mental 
fciculties were deranged, and that he was 
incapable of personally exercising his 
royal functions, the two Houses resorted 
to such measures as they thought proper 
for supply mg the deiVci of the royal au’ 
thority. Hut, on its being announced to 
parliament by the nolile lord, w ho at that 
peri<'.d filled the high oftice now held by 
Lfii'd Kldon. that he hud it in eotnmand 
from his Maje^iy lo acquaint f»arhameiit 
that he had vnihcieiuly recovered to au- 
thorise a confident expectation, that after 
a short interval he should be enabled per- 
sonally to re.snme his royal functions ; 
such was I he delicacy, such the r.flecfion 
and VI nei'Aiiun of the two Hnnscs of Par- 
liament towards the soveieign, that though 
they had made very considerable progiess 
with the measures they were loatlopt, they 
immediately suspended all proceeilingi 
upon them, and waned in fond and anxious 
expectation for the full restoration of his 
Majesty, Whatc\er might have been the 
diltcrciicesof opinion ; whatever the parly 
heal and political animosity whici cha- 
racterised ihr.se differences as to ihe mode 
of supplying the temporary deficiency, all 
feelings of personal consideration or party 
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hostility instantly subsided into one com- 
mon sense of gratification, at the prospect 
that auspiciously burst upon the nation ; 
and every eye glistened with joy and glad- 
nes.s at the approaching restoration of 
the King to his reason and his throne. 

When about twelve years afterwards, in 
the year 1801, the indisposition of his 
Majesty was again announced to the pub« 
lie by a notification from his physicians, 
that rioiification was so cautiously guarded, 
that, if the nation had not been aware of 
the malady with his Majesty had been 
previously afflicted, it would have been 
impossible for any man to know, from 'any 
thing that appeared upon the face of the 
statement of the physicians, that the King, 
though undoubtedly indisposed, was not 
still competent to the exercise of all his 
royal functions. Yet, from what had recent- 
ly come to the knowledge of the public, by 
the exarniiiatiuri of the physicians be- 
fore the Lords* Committee, it was fully es- 
lablished, that, at that very period, the 
King was of unsound mind. On the 22d 
of February, Iv'-Ol, the first notice of his 
Majesty's illness was published, though it 
was now well known that his Majesty’s 
mental health was then impaired ; thuthe 
was incapable of his loyal functions; that, 
to use the expressions of one of his physi- 
cians, his judgment was in eclipse; yet 
by reference to their Journals, they would 
find, that two days after, namely, on the 
2+th of February, 1801, a commission was 
issued, signed with the King’s sign manual. 
It was nut to be forgotten, too, that in the 
beginning of that year, 1801, a remarkable 
political tM'cnt had taken place. After a 
lonji: snuggle, and a cimniderable period 
of adlu rcMCf' to power, Mr. Pill at length 
though', pi Opel- to rc'iign the seals of office 
whieti li.’.d been commuted to him so long 
:'.s sevtnicen years before. A noble lord 
(Sidmoiuh), not now a member of that 
House, was then selected as successor to Mr. 
Pitt ; and afteraortain period, took hisseat 
ill that House (ihe precise day he could not 
call to miiifi) on his re-election, after en- 
tering upon ofiice. It was not material to 
fix the precise day, but of this he was cer- 
tain, that on the lOth of March the bulle- 
tins cea.sed to be issued. He would leave 
it to Mh! House lo determine, whether the 
bulletins had been discontinued for any 
other purpose than to impress the public 
with an opinion that the King was fully 
iccovered; whereas, it was now clear, 
that he was not then recovered ; nay, more, 
that he had afu*rwards a considerable rc • 
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laspe : nncl yet, notwithstanding all thISj 
th« functions of the executive .were uiiin 
terruptedly exei cisetl, and various import 
ant acts of state performed, for either o 
which no constitutional sanction could pos 
sibly have been procured from the King 
in the state of mental incapacity in which 
unfortunately Ins Majesty then was. Yet 
such was the delicacy of the two Houses 
of Parliameiii upon the subject, and of the 
public, thai .10 notice had been taken of 
the mailt r, by one hon.gcnt.no 

longer a member ot^hal House, who had 
given nonce of a fiction respecting the 
state of his IMajesty's health. Thi« no- 
tice having ijecn M^ell in the notice book 
by a right hi n. friend of his (Mr. She 
ridan), tliat right hoii. friend conceiving 
such a motion to be improper and unsea- 
sonable, on the day in vvlnrli it was to have 
been brought forward, moved that the 
House shouhl adjourn ; which motion was 
seconded by Air. Pitt, who happened to 
come into the House whilst his right bon 
friend was pro[ i*smg it, and who at the 
same time stated, that he would take care 
that proper notice shouM he supplied to 
the Houj«e of the state of his i^?ajesty^s 
health, if that should be found necessary. 

In the year I SOV, only ihreu years after, 
his Majesty w as aj^iin a 111. c ted with ihc 
same malady. lie was taken ill on the 
14ih of Fthruary, and 011 the following 
day It was announced to the public. Tne 
object of his iiiolion was^to bring the cir- 
cumstances attending that nidi'^posil'oii ot' 
the King under the consiileiatioii of the 
House. The moiiun with which he meant 
to conclude would be, for a Cuinmittee to 
examine the Lords^ Journ ds for the Evi- 
dence of the PiiyLlciani his 

Majesty’s state of heuitli in 1:004, and to 
report the same to the IIuu.se. 'i'ins he 
meant only as preliminai v to another in- 
quiry, in the coui -, of wiiich, if ihe Ilous-i 
should grant his rouiion, he would pLilgc 
himself to prove wiiat he ahouid disinictly 
charge and assert before be sal down. It 
would appear by xh:i evidence which be 
wished tohav!- pri.iluced, that of one ofthe , 
physicians (Dr. Hebridcn) who had at- 
tended his M ijesty in and was also 

in attendance upon him in Ids present ma- 
lady, that the pViiod of his M ijes y’.^ ill- j 
ness, in the former instance, continued 
from the 1 4ih of February to the 23d of 
Ap(;il in that year. Ills Majesty, it ap- 
peared, on the latter day attended a coun- 
cil in person, which the physicians con- 
sidered as evidence of his being then fully 
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restored. The bulletins however had 
ceased on the 22d of March, and yet it 
was not till the 23d of April that the phy- 
sician, to whose evidence he had alluded, 
looked upon the King’s recovery^complete, 
of which he considered his attendance in 
council a sudicient demonstration. That 
physician also had continued in attendance 
upon his Majesty until the 23d of April., 
It was to that period of the year 1804, 
therefore, that the inquiry, which he pro- 
posed to institute, would be particularly di- 
rected. 

With re.spect to what had taken place 
ill 1 80 1, it was not his intention, nor in- 
deed did bethink it necessary, to propose 
aiu' investigation, os well because many 
of the persons who weve implicated in 
the transactions of that per it. I were now 
no more, as because none of those others 
w'lio were concerned in them, were now 
in ofhee or in a situation to excite suspi- 
cion, or to give alaiin to the |iublic, lest 
they should on any future occasion be 
guilty of the same conduct. But as he 
tounJ. tliat one of the per.sons who, under 
the late act for establishing a Regency, 
was to be of the Queen’s Council, had 
been Lord High Chancellor in 1801 and 
also in 1804; when he knew that a noble 
lord, now a member of the otlier House 
(lord Sid mouth) was at the head of the ad- 
ifiini^lration in both instances; when he 
perceived a right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. 
Yorke) who was a Secretary of State in 
1804, and a noble lord under the gallery 
(lord Castlereagh), who was also in his 
Majesty’s Cabinet at that period, he was 
persuaded that the Hous'e would feel how 
necessary it was, either with a view to pre- 
caution or for the purpo.se of example, to 
enable him lo prove his assertions; or, on 
the other hand, if bis assertions were not 
founded, to gire the noble and honourable 
versons he had mentioned an opportunity 
to disprove them. With regard, however, 
to the right hon. gent, opposite (Mr, 
Yorke), or the noble lord (Oastlereagh) 
under the gallery, he did not mean to im- 
pute any blame to ihein; because he could 
lot possibly know whether they were 
guilty. But whether guilty or not, that 
would come out in the inquiry which he 
propo.^ ed to institute. To John lord Eldon, 
iiovvevcr, now as then Lord Chancellor, 
and to lord viscoaint Sidmoutb, who was at 
that period at the head of hi$ Majesty’s 
government, lie thought, in hia conscience, 
that the whole blame was justly imputa- 
ble, This be was not only prepared to 
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assert, but to prove. Lord Eldon was 
Lord Hi^h Chancellor in ISO I, when a 
great and important politic 9 l change was 
cilected : he was also J^rd High Chan- 
cellor in 1804, when another important 
political change had also, taken place — a 
change certainly not brought about in 
the same manner as that in 1801, when 
^Mr. Pitt, looking to the successor that was 
to replace him, contemplated ihe prospect 
of retaining all the political influence, if 
not the ofRcial power, from which he was 
professing to retire. 

The change in 1.S04 was of a very dif- 
ferent description indeed. On that occa- 
sion the two great parties, which had been 
so long in opposition to each other in that 
House, had for some time acted in unison 
unde r the guidance of the two greatest po- 
litical leaders that had ever distinguished 
themselves, upon an\' arena, in opposition 
to the government of that day. They 
took their stand upon one of the great 
measures of that administration, and mus- 
tered upon a division within fifty of the 
majority which supported the ministerial 
measure. Upon that symptom of his de- 
clining influence in that House, Mr. Ad- 
dington thought it prudent to resign his 
office in a manner certainly not conforma- 
ble to the fashion of more recent times, 
when ministers, after finding them’iclves 
repeatedly in minorities, still ventured to 
cling to office, and dared to retain their 
places. But the projected union did not 
take place. Mr. Eilt cuiisenlcd to come 
into office without the support of tlujse 
with whom he was solicitous to co-ope- 
rale. Lord Eldon, too, consented to ac- 
cept office in that administration ; and 
thus, after many years of political hostility 
and contention, when the hopes of the 
nation were anxiously anticipating an union 
of the two great p^irties, under the auspices 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Eox, for the salvation 
of their common country, these fond ex- 
pectations wore frustrated by the accept- 
ance of office, on a system of exclusion, 
by the administration of J804. During 
this anxious and critical period, lord 
Eldon was the only person who had access 
to his Majesty. Whether that noble lord 
exerted himself in the interviews he had 
with his .sovereign, to promote the union 
so greatly desired by all classes, and. by 
no person, he believed, mpre than by Mr. 
Pitt himself, or not, it was impossible for 
him to know. That was a circumstance 
which must rest in the noble lord's own 
bosonb Sts in all probability there had !;ccn | 
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no witnesses present at any of these in- 
terviews. But he must, admit, however, 
that that nolde lord ha.l not shewn hini- 
sedf so deci<led in his opinion yjioii llie 
subject, as the right lum. gent, who was at 
that time Attoiney*Geiirral. That right 
lion. gent, had th ught proper to declare, 
that such an union would have been a 
disgrace to both Mr. Plit and Mr. Eox: 
that they could not, in case it had taken 
place, meet at a council without being 
ashamed of themselves and yet that 
right hon. gent, hadfchought proper to con- 
tinue in adminislra^^Aii'ith Mr. Pitt, vyho 
had been in heart of wi.'shing such 

an union to take place. Wi it was un- 
(]iie.stionable that JMr. Pitt wished for that 
union in his heart, which his Attorney- 
(^cneral could not possibly reconcile to his 
notions. It was eijually well known, too, 
that a right hon. gent, opposite, (Mr. Can- 
ning) was equally zealous for that union, 
with the great leader of the party, Mr. 
Pitt. It was true the right hon. gent, 
might say that he w'ould not, as Attorney^ 
General, have known more of what was 
ill the contemplation of the great leaders 
of that day, than the humble individual 
then addressing the House: but it ivas 
scarcely possible that the Attorney- Ge- 
neral should not have known facts, which 
came to his (Mr. Whitbread's) knowledge, 
within a few days after they had taken 
place. 

In calling tbeiaflention of the house to 
the circumstances of lliis period, he must 
beg of gentlemen to bear in mind that 
lotd Eldon had been particularly ques- 
tioned ill the House of Lords in 1 804, as 
to the state of his ^Majesty's health. Mr. 
Addington (now lord Sidmouth) had also 
been questioned in that House by an hon. 
member (sir Robert Lawley) on the same 
subject. When first asked about the state 
of the King's health by that hon. mem- 
ber, it would be remembered, that Mr. 
Addington said that he thought his best 
course w’ould be, not to give any answer; 
but w'hen pressed for an answ^er by Mr. 
Eox, he said, that there was no necessary* 
.suspension of any necessqiry act of the 
executive functions and w'hcn still fur- 
ther pres.scd by IMr. Pitt, “ that there was 
no necessary suspension of any of the 
royal functions and added, that he 
stated this, not upon hl.s own authority, 
hut upon the opinions and authority of 
the physicians ; meaning thereby, no 
doubt, that he had personally no access 
to the King. On the 6th of March, the 
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Lord Chancellor stated in the House of 
Lords, thai he had been with his Majesty 
on the 5ih, and also mi thc'4ih, and 
after having explained to him the nature 
of a bill then pending, for alienating cer- 
tain Crown l^ands to the duke of York, 
that his Majesty had commanded him to 
signify his assent to that bill. On the 
Qth of March, a commission signed by the 
King was issued ; and when lord Eldon 
was asked on that day, whether he had 
personal knowledge of the state of the 
' King’s health, using a figure, not unfrequeiit 
with that noble lorddjkd which is so cha- 
r.acteriatic of his^R|uence, ** that he 
would have his right hand severed from 
his body sooner than desert his sovereign,” 
he declared, that he would never think of 
doing an act so unconstitutional, if the 
King was incompetent-^thal he was aware 
of what he was doing, and would take the 
whole of the heavy re>ponsibility upon 
himself. Nuw^ this was what his motion 
was intended to ascertain, that he should 
therefore confidently call upon the House 
to put him ill a situation to bring that 
responsibility to issue. He was ready to 
take upon himself to say, that his Majesty 
was at that time unsound in mind, and to a 
period long posterior^that he was incom- 
petent to his functions — that his reason 
was clouded, and his judgment eclipsed. 
Yet whilst the King was still unhappily in 
that state, lord Sidinouth, on the i>6th of 
March, brought down a , message to that 
House from the King — from the King, 
deranged as he was in his mental compe- 
tence, and incapable of exercising any 
sound discretion. This fact he should 
broadly assert ; and he therefore called 
upon the friends of that noble lord to place 
him and themselves in a situation to an- 
swer to this charge. To say, then, that 
they were prepared to share the respon- 
sibility, would be worse than idle — it 
would not be sincere. He called upon the 
House of Commons, then, to put him in 
the situation to prove his charges, llwas 
necessary for the character of the indivi- 
duals concerned that they should be dis- 
proved, if not^ounded, and it was mate- 
rial to the puDlic that they should be 
proved if true : because, if the case was as 
he had stated it, ^the public had been im- 
posed upon, and might again be grievously 
imposed upon, if that should not be pre- , 
vented by the result of the inquiry he ! 
proposed. ! 

Upon a question of such importance to | 
the vital interests of the constitution of | 


the country, parliament must have ex- 
pected and should have required much 
moie satisfactory proof of his Majesty’s 
recovery than the bare assertions of phy- 
sicians. When a king of Eng land had 
been placed in a situation not to be capa- 
ble of pel forming his royal functions— 
when reduced to a state of health in which 
a private individual would not be allowed 
the disposal of his property — when he had 
been under restraint — when he had been 
taken out in a morning to be shewn to his 
subjects under colour of being recovered, 
and had been carried home in the evening 
to be placed again under restraint — when 
. his incapacity had been solemnly voted 
by the two Houses of parliament — was it 
right or proper, he would a^^k, that a king 
of England, after having been in such a 
situation, should have the impoitant fact 
of his recovery e^stablishcd on no better 
authority than the statement of physi- 
cians ? In the Corninitlce he had put a 
question to Dr. Heberden, whether the 
King was so far recovered as to be compe- 
tent to attend to all his public and private 
business. To this Dr. Heberden answered, 
yes. Another physician answered, also, 
yes; and Dr. Willis, in a most positive 
manner, answered, most assuredly. But 
he would contend, on the contrary, that 
his Majesty was not at the time so far re- 
covered as, in the case of an individual in 
private life, would warrant the superced- 
ing a commission of lunacy. I'iio Lord 
Chancellor, he had heard, would not, as 
he had publicly declared in court, lake 
the opinions of physicians on an applica- 
tion to supercede a commission of lunacy ; 
he would hear the opinioiis oi' the piiysi- 
cians, and upon a consideration of them 
would ferin his own julgnient. ’i'hat 
noble lord knew well the ditficully of 
proving thepcifect recoveiy <.f in 

such a complaint : he weii knew that 
many individuals .so ailected appeared in 
every other respect in peifect mental 
health, until a certain chord ivas touched, 
upon wh'ch their delusion turned, when 
the whole fabric, raEcd by their morbid 
cunning to conceal their defect, insuntly 
was overthrown. Indeed, that noble lord, 
in the course of his practice us a barrister, 
if he was corrccily informed, ha<l perso- 
nal experience, of the dilliculty of ascer- 
taiiiiijg the complete recovery of a patient 
from such a malSdy, and of the fallacy of 
the appearances which sometimes seem to 
indicate a perfect re-establishincnt. It 
had been stated by that noble lord himself, 
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that in the course of his practice it had 
happened to him to have to make an ap- 
plication to the Court of Chancery to 
supersede a commission of lunacy upon 
such grounds, taken both as to time and 
quality, as left no doubt upon the mind of 
that learned lord of the restoied security 
of the person on whose behalf he made the 
application. The commission was super- 
seded, and it was not long after, when the 
individual came to thank him for his suc- 
cess, that he was convinced by his man- 
ner, that t!ic motion, in which lie had suc- 
ceeded, was the greatest injury that could 
have happened to the unfortunate man. 
lie was justified, therefore, in assuming 
that the noble lord would not supersede a 
commission of lunacy without the fullest 
proof of the perfect restoration of the 
patient. Would the House, then, or ought 
they to be satisfied with a statement of 
the physicians, that his Majesty was com- 
petent on any particular day, or on any 
hour of any day, to the personal exercise 
of his functions? Would such a statement, 
in the case of an individual, be admitted 
by lord Eldon in the Court of Chancery, 
as sufficient to set aside a commission of 
lunac y ? He had taken much pains to 
ascertain by what rules the practice of the 
Court of Chancery was regulated in such 
cases. In the case of the Attorney 
General versus Panther and others, which 
was an issue out of Chancery to the Court 
of King’s Bench, to try the validity of a 
will, made under the following circum- 
stances : the; testatrix, Frances Barton, 
had been previously disordered in her 
mind, but at the time of making her wull, 
•was proved by the attesting witnesses to 
be of sound disposing mind ; no imputa- 
tion was cast upon the character of the 
witnesses; the jury found in favour of the 
will ; but the decision not being satisfac- 
tory to lord Kenyon, an application was 
again made to lord Thurlow. In that ar- 
gument it was laid dow'ii by that noble 
and learned lord, that if derangement be 
alledged, it must be proved ; but that if 
any lucid intervals have existed, the 
bulk of proof was to shew tiie soundness 
and sanity at the time of the lucid inter- j 
val; and that such evidence must be as | 
strong and as demonstrative as was thf j 
proof of the previous derangement — that j 
it must go to the habit and general de- 
meanour of the person, and not depend 
upon the existence of any temporary self- 
possession. 

From this doctrine laid down bv that 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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noble and learned lord, it was obvious that, 
before the lucid interval could be recog- 
nised, the disease must be entirely gone 
and dissipated — that there must remain no 
latent spark, which might revive tho 
phrensy or recal the delusion — that the 
interval should not have been produced 
by medical expedients for certain occa- 
sions, and particular business. At the 
time when Hr. Ileberden represented his 
Majesty as hav ing been so w'cll as at any 
time of any day to be capable of business, 
another of the ] ' sicians admitted that 
he was liable to ries, but that business 
generally had the eficct of restoring him 
to calmness and composure. Why, this 
very effort of business was what he con- 
sidered as one of the medical expedients. 
He could have w'ished to cross-examine 
these physicians on their evidence. (A 
laugh from the treasury bench). He 
could have wished to ask Dr. Heberden, 
whether, when he said that the King was 
perfectly well after the ti3d of April, he 
did not know that Dr. Simmons was at- 
tending his Majesty ; that that physician 
continued for some time after in attend- 
ance on the King, and had employed even 
other attendants near his Majesty’s per- 
son. If he had asked these questions, and 
Dr. Hcberdeti had answered, as he knew 
he must jiave done, in the affirmative, 
would the right hon. gentleman scoff at 
such a cross-examination ? He would ask 
the lord chancellor himself, too, whether 
at the time when he, in the name of the 
King, exercised certain arts of the execu- 
tive authority, he was not aware of the 
controul exercised over his Majesty ? Whe- 
ther he had not himseir exercised a con- 
troul over his Majesty ? Whether he had 
not possessed him^^eli' of the keys of his 
Maje.sty’s private escriiloire, which he re- 
fused to give up? These were facts of 
wdiich he had himself no doubt, but which 
ought to be inquired into. The King, he 
contended, was under controul When the 
change took place in 1 80 1; otul w hen Mr. 
Pitt went into his Majesty, Dr. Simmons 
wrent out. Was it not then material for 
lord Eldon, for lord JSidmoutb, and all the 
others concerned, to place him in the si- 
tuation to prove all tUe charges he had 
made, or to take the opportunity of ac- 
quitting themselves of all imputation by 
disproving them ? 

But tliere were, in the manner in wdiich 
the restraint was imposed upon his Ma- 
jesty, circumstances of aggravation which 
rendered it peculiarly jiccessarv for that 
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House to in(]uire into the case, lie was 
assured, the rontroul over ,the sove- 
reign Ind hctn exeici^ed in a mariiicM', 
which, il knt»wn to the public, would ex- 
cite their sorrow and indi';nation, and 
convince them that the Km^ had no- been 
fairly treated. If tliey loved the King — 
if they weie nttaclud to their sovereign — 
if they respected ihe royal office and au- 
thority — they were bound by every feel- 
ing of hnmanif 5 % and every principle of 
duty, to inquire into this matter. If the 
individuals concerned should not disprove 
these- statements, whiclf, without the fear 
of fcontr;idiction, he submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House, he w’as afraid the 
kingly office would be brought into dis- 
repute. Even lord Eldon hini>?elf, in the 
case of Ridgway and Darling, in 1302, 
carried, as he then acknowledged, the 
power of the court furthi r than it was 
carried in the time of lord llardwickc. In 
that ca>e the noble lord declared, that the 
caie of the court extended not alone to 
insane peisons, hut also to weak and in- 
firm persons, to save them from any loss 
or injury to (heir property; and observed, 
that no person could see the lady without 
perceiving the necessity of throwitig care 
around her. Upon this he would ask the 
noble loid, what was the state of the King? 
Could any person see him without per- 
ceiving the necessity of throwing care 
around him ? In the case of the lady to 
whom he had alluded, lord ‘Eldon asserted, 
that every one would see the propriety of 
providing care for her. lie did not feel 
it necessary to come to parliament in her 
case ; he provided for the care of her pro- 
perty ; but he sulTercd the King to give 
away the property of the crown, at a time 
when lie must have been aware that his 
Majesty was not in a state that would war- 
rant the chancellor in superseding a com- 
mission of lunacy in the case of a subject. 
For himself, he had no doubt that his Ma- 
jesty had at the time been able to hold 
rational conversations ; he was convinced 
that he could then, at intervals, converse 
as rationally as he himself could at pre- 
sent; yet in his conscience he believed, 
that the mind of the King Wcas at present 
much more sound than it was in 1801< or 
ill 1801. He muk say, too, that the King 
had not had fair play, when hurried out, 
aqd driven to the east and to the west, as 
they^niight all recollect, to be exhibited 
to his subjccib; and afterwards taken 
home in the evening, to be placed under 
the restraint from which in the morning 


he was withdrawn for the purpose of this 
public exhibition ; yet all this had been 
done, and lord Eldon was a principal party 
to the transaction. Was it not w'ell known 
that persons might appear of sound mind, 
(iniil the earlier be explored which con- 
tains the ground of their delusion ? In the 
case nf (Collins, loril Eldon held, that be- 
fore he could supersede the commission 
the recovery should be fully established 
by the physicians, as to the whole com- 
petence of the party, and under all cir- 
cumstances. In that case, the noble lord 
quoted a case, in which he (iroceeded 
with lord Thurlow, when that person was 
chancellor, to get a conimis'jion superseded 
for a party w'hom afi<*r many interviews 
and various conferences he thought per- 
fectly wtII, till he came to than!^ him lor 
his success, when he gave such evident 
proofs of insanity as made him regret his 
success. If the noble lord was deceived 
in that case till the circumstance of suc- 
cess produced marks of the delusion, had 
he, he would ask, ascertained whether 
there were any topics upon whicli parti- 
cularly his Majesty's complaint hinged ? 
Had he, in order to convince himself of 
the recovery, sought out those topics, and 
submitted them to it is Majesty's mind ? 
Or had he studiously absuined from them, 
and yet ventured to pronounce his Ma- 
jesty well, while he knew he was yet 
under the controul of Dr. Sinimons and 
his attendants? Lord Jildon was (he only 
one of the ministers who saw his Majesty 
during his illness in 1801*. Mr. Adding- 
ton resigned whiLt his Majesty was in 
that state. IIc could prove all this, and 
required only the opportunity of doing it. 
If he should, in establishing the charges’ 
he urged again.-it lord Eldon, succeed, it 
wmuld be necessary to take some proceed- 
ing in consequence, in order to prevent 
that noble lord from remaining in her 
Majesty's council. When his inquiry 
should be concluded, it would be for the 
House to decide what further measures 
would be necessary to be taken. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving, 
“ That a Committee be appointed to in- 
spect the Journals of the House of Lords, 
with relation to any Proceedings in the 
present Session, touching his Majesty’s 
Illness, so far as relates to the State of his 
Majesty’s Health jn the year 1 804, and to 
make report thereof to the House." 

Lon] Casilereagh, as he was the only 
person then in the House, who had been 
in his Majesty’s cabinet at tha period al- 
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luded to by the hon. gent, felt bound in 
duty to his Sovereign, to the House, and 
to himself, to take the earliest op|jorLuniLy 
of stating his semiments upon this (]ues- 
tion. He should not he deterred, delicate 
and important as the question w'as, by any 
delicacy Irorn performing th.>t which he 
conceived a duty, howeverpainful it might 
be to him. He must admit, that the hon. 
gent, had not by any means attempted to 
colour his statement invidiously ; he vvouid 
go further, and say, that if the persons in 
power at the lime to which llic hon. gent, 
had referred, could so fir Ibrget their al- 
legiance to their Sovereign and their duty 
to the country, as to abuse the confidence 
reposed in them, for the purpose of turn- 
ing it to their advantage or to the injury 
of th<*ir country, they were guilty of a 
ron‘»titulional ciime which could not be 
defended, and which must hold them up 
to the severest account. 'I’lie hon. gent, 
had, he would not say illiberally, hut per- 
haps iiaiiirally, directed his particular at- 
tention to the conduct of lord Eldon, who 
held the same high situation then as at 
present. But he (lord Castlereagli)could 
not, as a man of honour, foibear claiming 
his full share of the responsibility, and of 
the blame, if there was any ; which, 
however, he denied. This was not a mere 
bravado; fur he would tell the House, 
why he considered himself as equally re- 
spon^lble. It was because he was consci- 
ous that none of the inmiMeis wmuld have 
gone up and taken his Majesty’s ple.i'jurc 
on any business, unless the whole of the 
cabinet, upon tl\e opinions of the f)hysi- 
cians, had hei ti convinced that he was in 
such a state of healtli as to have rcndcretl 
it criminal in them lo refiam from doing 
that for which they were now accused. — 
The hon. gent, was greatly mistaken, 
if he thouglit he could prove the facts 
stated. He was enabled to disjjrovcmaiiy 
of his assumed tacts, and to convince the 
House I hat lord Eldon vv.is not the only 
minister of the crown who had access to 
his Majesty from itie 12ih of February to 
the 2drd of April. The opinions of the 
whole of the ministers were taken, and he 
assured the (iouse that not one of his col- 
leagues would have had access to his Ma- 
jesty, if, in the judgment of the whole 
taken collectively, it w.is not only thought 
Justifiable, but necessary fo do the acts 
charged. If they had not done iho-e acts, 
they would be justly held criminal in a 
constitutional point of view. That he 
should be prepared to prove what he had 


asserted, was beyond a doubt. With re- 
spect to the precise period at which com- 
petence for business wms to be presumed, 
the dehmtion of the hon. gent, was much 
too large ; as it would cover not only the 
period of the least rtinains of disease, but 
even that of recovery. This, however, 
was not a foundation on which he would, 
rest much ; he had better grounds to siaiid 
upon. 'Ihe hon. gent. wastWen(in 1 801.) 
as now, an ornament of the House— and 
these facts were tlicn fully in his view. 
(Hear! hear', from Mr. Whitbread, and 
others). He ho[)ed the hon. gent. tyduU! 
not alledgt in his reply, that it was not 
perfectly* understood then, that his Majes- 
ty’^s disorder was of the same description 
as that with wdiich he had been aitlicted 
in T/Sib and wdiich led to the parliamen- 
tary proceeding of that period. The fact 
that l)r. Sim nuns had been called in was 
notorious : and if the hon. g'. nt. aegarJt d 
these things in the same light a^> he did 
now, it was a gross neglect of duty in him 
not to have at that lime called ministers 
to account. Why did the hon. gem. pius 
ovi r the matter at ilu* time ^ If tliis tloc- 
triiie was to prevail ; if they were lo listen 
to such accusations prefeiicd siK or seven 
yeais after ihe date of the tran.sactions, he 
would have a just right to charge the hoii. 
gent, and the House with a design to en- 
trap ministers. 

Having mad^ these preliminary obser- 
vations, he won id now come lo the main 
basis of his defence. The iiatuic ol the 
evidence of the phv.sicians taken before 
the Lords w as notorious : the matter, 
therefore, was already^ subsiantially before 
the House, and they had to judge whether 
.>nch a prima Jnctc charge was made out 
agaiiKst the adml^l^lrarioll ot IbOt, ns to 
call for a parliamentary inquiry. With 
regard lo l)r. lieberdeii’s evidence, if it 
wvis to be taken merely as given before 
the Lords, it might be considered as af- 
fording some Colour, though not a real 
fouiiiiatioii, for this charge. Dr. Heber- 
lien had staled before the Coiiiinittee of 
Lords, that he had been called in on the 
I 'Jth of February, 1801-, and that his Ma- 
iesty*^ |)resided at council on the 23d of 
April; the interval he considered ar^the 
extent of the disease. When pressed with 
the question whether the malady extended 
over the whole peiioil, he answered, No; 
that a few days before the ‘J3d of April, 
his M jesty w'as CMiipeient to tran.sact 
public busindl^s. The hon. gent, might 
think that, except for these few days be- 
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lore the S>3(1 of April, his Majesty was 
not competent ; and the iniplication 
would, per hups, have been justifiable 
enough, if there had been no explanation. 
He wished, however, to have this evidence 
of Dr. Heberden compared with that 
which he gave before the House of Com- 
mons. He flid not desire to cast any re- 
flection on Dr. Heberden; he had known 
him long. h^i|| been educated with him at 
the same Univeisily, and he believed him 
to be a fair and honourable man. A man 
of his high character would no doubt give 
the saint* evidence before a Committee of 
th*e House of Commons, as he would on 
oath before the Lords. Ills evidence be- 
fore both was therefore to be lakMi iino 
account, and the testimony in the one case 
must be admitted as expLinat«)ry of that 
in the other. The idea of a cross exami- 
nation of the physicians came with a bad 
grace now from the hoii. gtut. 'Jhe House 
would recollect, that the hoii. gent, had 
been a member of the Cominiuce of that 
House before which the physicians had 
been examined, and might have cross- 
exuinined Dr. Ilebt idcii before that Com- 
mittee, if ha had so chosen. Dul what 
Dr. lleberden’s evidence there llciiig 
floked, vviiLiIit r lie recollected the time 
when the built iins ceased la 180t? he 
answered, no; hot in reply to a (|uc8lion, 
whether tliey were discontinuctl in order 
to shew that hi.s ‘Majesty was compelt iit 
to perfoi'm the duliea of hS. .situation ? he 
said, that they were. N«uv, the bulletin.s 
ceased on the 22d of March, five week^ 
before the of April. The hon. gciit. 
he hoped, would du Litn the justice to say, 
that it was not his practice to evade an 
accusation, ncr to argue a point unfairly 
The evidence, then, of Dr. Ileberdcn, 
taken together, was, that his Majesty was 
fully competent to the discharge of the 
royal functions on the 29a\ of March.— 
This disposed of the charge so far as it 
applied to the period between the 22ii ot | 
March and the 23d ot April. But the 
hon. gent, had called ujjoii him to ac- 
count for the .‘Jtate ol hi:i Mjjcsty’s hcahh 
in the intervening period between the l2?!i 
.cf February and the 22d of March, and 
this he was fully prepared to du. lie 
hoped he should rescue the governmciit of 
that day from any design of abusing their 
cituations, so as to take advantage of the 
circu^istanoes which then aro.se ; and that 
he should shew, that had they acted otber- 
wiMi than as they had doncn they would 
furnish a case at which he ought to hide 


his head, and blush for the pusillanimity 
which had so unjustifiably and unnecessa* 
nly thrown the king'dom into difficulties. 
The Flouse could not forget the difficulties 
of that day ; the parliament was then 
sitting ; they witnessed the conduct of mi- 
nisters, and the acts which were then exe- 
cuiing. Their non-interference alone was 
a guide to the councils of the administra- 
tion. Though they had not the direct 
authority of parliament for what they had 
done, yet there was enough in the view of 
ihe parliament and the country to enable 
them to judge of the conduct of the admi- 
nistration, and the ministers might easily 
collect wlui was the opinion of parliament. 
He did not intend, however, to come 
down now to parliament *vitb that pro- 
tection ; Ibr he would conti'sj that he 
expocLed sonieihing more than a cold 
acquittal. 

On the I2lh of F'cbiuary, the first bul- 
hitiii issued. ^)ii the 27lii the subject of 
bis IMajesty’s illrie>s was noticed by an 
lion, baronet in parliament, and then only 
with a view to a paiiicuiai point. It was 
enough for him to state, that on the 22d 
and 27th of February, thecabiiK'tcxaiiiined 
the physicians, and the physicians had de- 
clared that Ills Majesty was competent to 
perform the royal functions ; and here he 
leferrcd to the diilcvence between the year 
J 801 and the present period, with regard 
to his Majesty's indi po»iiioii. \\ henpar- 
iian'ieiU iattiy im t, il could proceed to no 
l)usine.s.s till it liad taken steps, cx necessitate 
rd, to ascertain the want of the royal au- 
thority, and to supply the di (icicncy. But 
in j 801, parliament was sitting, and in that 
difiicuil peiiod was the House prepared to 
say that the minislins, meiely on account 
ol an indisposition in his Majesty of a few 
days or weeks, ougiit to come down to the 
House and suspend the whole course and 
exercise of the legislative functions ? They 
had tlr.s to consider, and when it was recol- 
lected that the counliy was then menaced 
With inva'-ion, and that the most important 
ineaiures to meet and defeat it, were in 
pro: rc?s, he trusted the House would ap- 
proveof iheir determination. On thc22d 
of Fehruaiy, as ho had said, the physi- 
cians were e.xamined, and had slated that 
a Very inuterial irnproveLiieiit had^ taken 
piace ill hi.s Majesty’s health ; and again, 
on the 27th, they* declared that a further 
imjiruvement had taken place. Being asked, 
whether they thought his Majesty compe- 
tent to any act of government, if necessary, 
they answered, that, though it would be bet- 
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ter Jo post pone an)' act, if the public service 
would allow it, yet his Majesty was com- 
petent, This >>as the judgment of the 
physicians, who were to be understood, in 
respect of competency, as speaking in the 
same way as they would of any private 
individual, imagining that his Majesty was 
as competent to discharge the royal func- 
• tions, as a private individual to transact his 
common afiairs, or make a deed which an 
honest man would subscribe as a wit- 
ness, and which would be valid in law, 
upon an inquiry into all the circum- 
stances. 

But to disarm the question of some of 
(lie jealousy attached to it, his lord!>iiip, 
wf.ile he admitted the importance of iiie 
royal functions, remarked that the nuhlic 
rnrtrost was always scoured by t!'c 
ccm^t.wice, ih it liic lainisler was at all 
events responsible ibr < very act of the go- 
vennnt'iu. lbs lordship mentioned that 
be had inade a numoiandum of the an- 
swers or the [ibysKiaris at the time of (heir 
examination ou the ‘J7di of i’ebiuary, and 
tlicrorore he had b; cn onabied to speak 
to it more accurattdy. 'J’lie can.^o of the 
desire ol tlio postponcmcjit by the p|j)M- 
Clans, v\ as the danger of a piotractr.d dis- 
cussion to a recovering mind. Notwith- 
standing the competency of his Majesty 
on the 2‘Jd and 'J7th of he binary, no act 
of govermneut had been done by him till 
the 5th of March, 'llic lion. gent, car- 
licd his notion of incompctency so far, 
that he would have an instant suspension 
declared, though the derangement was 
merely incidental, and hk< ly to be but of 
very short contimiance. But on the '27th 
ot Febiuary, when the subject was men- 
tioned in tlic li.iir e, it appcaretl tliui par- 
liament had a dlfil ivut view of the duly of 
government. Mr. l ox thought liiat ih»! 
ministers ought to make a coninmnicatiun 
to the; Ilou'ie, and Mr. Wiiidh im agreed 
with him, but did not think it iinpirative 
on the House to take any steps in conse- 
quence. But wiiaL was the 1. * ling oi the 
iJou^e ? Lord Sidmouili st.iU .), tiiat hcrli<l 
not think It his duiy to nnkc i.:iy commu- 
nicatiou ; and when fm llicr picssed he 
said, he did not roncrive there was any ne- 
cessary suspension of liic regal functions. 
'J'he foundation of this statement was the 
assurance of the physicians, li)at his Ma- 
jesty w.M eompetciit. ?lr. ihtt, whose 
coiitidencc in the existing govetnment of 
that day, wa.ld noibe suspected to be par- 
ticularly ui.'tkcd, did on that occasion 
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most successfully contend against the opi« 
nions of the gentlemen opposite. He de* 
precated any uniic cess ary communica- 
tion to paHiament, because be considered 
that the practical result of such com- 
munication would be the unavoidable sus- 
pension of all public business then in pro- 
gress in parliament. He declared that 
the question ought to rest with the ser- 
vants of the crown, and as tliey had the 
evidence of the lllw^^ici?ins on the com- 
petence ot his Majesty, that they ' were 
bound to make tlie coinn.a;i:i:aiion when 
they lliuught it ncce;»sary. Mr. lb ey af- 
terwards came down ami urged tlie subject! 
And lord Sidmouth liicn stated, tiiat his 
report of liis Majestv's conipcrcucy w:v; 
founded, not on iii:; ovrn observation, i>ut 
on the opinions of ihc physicians. Mr. 
<.b*(‘y, upon *-hi..', said no more, than that if 
this stale of things cioiLinued much longer, 
he should bring the subject Lcfoic the 
IIou‘:o in a more regular form. Would 
this Inve been enough if it had been 
thought lliat the silence of niiidslers was 
so criminal as the lion, gent., with no bet- 
ter evidence, now pronounced ii to be I 

With re.'.jicctto what took pJice in J 801, 
too, he riiu^t contend that jiailiament uiusl 
have been aware of the nature of the King's 
malady ; tor lord Sidiiiouth, whom it w'as 
ill contemplation to appoint to the situa- 
tions of chancoiior of the c xchequer and 
first lord of the treasury, vacated his seat 
on the I'2th of Flibruary upon the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and returned to that House 
again, and was thanked as a private indi- 
vidual. It must have been, then, perfectly 
obvious that his IMajesty was indisposed, 
and there c ould have been no doubt as to 
the nature of his malady. On the 27th of 
liic' month of February, ni that year, while 
the bulletins wore in existence, Mr. 
Nicholls gave notice of a motion on 
theiuhjoct, which was received, however. 
With ro much indignation, that it was got 
rid of wifliout consulting the pr(»poser. 
Such was the feeling of parliament on this 
subj^^ci, to which ministers naturally at- 
tended, in considering what was the line 
of their duty under such diiiicult circum- 
slaiicrs. 

Ho had already stated, that no act of 
government had been done at the time of 
the indispo.'iition in 1S04-, till the 5tli of 
March, when a bill passed relating to 
Crown Lands. I'he Chancellor wailed 
upon his Majesty on the 4th and .5th. It 
would be reoollectcd that he was the 
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highcsf oliicer under the crown, peculiarly brought to the House respecting ihe Irish 
competent to judge in a rase ol this kind. Militia, the physicians having declared, 
and sworn to give honest and faitiil'iil that he was perfectly capable of holding 
counsel. The physiciciut, were ex.uniiictl : communication with his parliament, 
at that time, and told that it was intended j Thus, aher all those individual acts, his 
to exphiin to his iVInjesty, and to discuss j Majesty came down at the close of the 
with him the subjects of several bills then j session, and made a speech from the 
readv to receive the royal assent. They | llirone. These acts and this evidence 
said "his ATijesty was perfectly capaolc of would, he thought, goto shew that the 
doing this. Tim deliberate judgment of privy council had not acted from a spirit 
the Chancellor after two conversations, of any illicit purpose, but from a clear 
the one on the 4th of March, tlie oilier on and confiimcd consciousness of public 
the 5th, was, that the King was perfccily duty. The piinciple of incapacitation to 
competent. On ilie O'li ol' ^larch the the extent contended for by the hon. gent, 
royal assent was given hy commission to was perfectly monstrous on the face of it. 
several biils. One of these was the Mu- The hon. gent, seemed to think that when 
tiny Bill. Now, if liis Majesty wai thus once fiis Majesty’s rvalady was established, 
competent, as U])oii the evidenc,.' of the ^ though he iiii^ht be dec larcd capable of 
phvsicians, as well as the juilgiaeut of the j stneril acts, still he was not s„'ic. In his 
Chancellor, they had evtu y I'Mson lo h.'- | c.piiiion, this was going too far. Ilis Ma- 
lieve, whatnouid have b the situation ;je.bty\s illness never had assumed that ap- 
of minisuus if they had suiicred the M»i- j pearance of insanity; it only amounted to 
tiny Act to expire r They might,' indeed, a mental derangement. Ji was very true, 
have come to |):irliHmeiit for a remedy ; Uiat lie might not have been in full health, 
but the question was, whether, hen such . nor was any olln-r in recovery 

was the opinion of the physicians, tlic}' j from a si-vcie iiuiess ever in full health; 
W'ould not, by taking the executive autho- | but then he was not thereby totally inca- 
rity out of the hands of the Sovereign, pacilate^k From a degree of fever, lie 
have done an act tantamount to a de- might be subject to what the physicians 
thronement of the King. No unnecessary denominated hurries; but this could by" 
or unbecoming precaution characterised no means be said to amount to a mental 
the adinmistration : but still though on derarmement. 'lliis was the evidence of 
the 2'Jd and ‘J7lh of Fcbi uary the King Dr. Willn, who was particularly con- 
uas declared competent — though the same versaut in this species of disorder, and Dr. 
opinion w'as given on liid 4th and 5th of U< vnolJs aFo spoke to the same ellect. 
IVIarch, yet they did nor proceed to acton j Thu nol)le lord said, he hud now laid 
it without first examining all tlie fdiysi- - ilie entire c^e before them, and he would 
cians bcfoie the cabinet, ami getting it | sutmiit to tlie House and the country, 
medicallv confinin <1. 'rnen llm cunnun- | uheihcr the goveinrarht had not actecl 
*ion and the sign 111 , iiiual wcu takiii. Ji , ngliily, or, whether they had acted 
was not true, as had been as-^eried by*^ the j ra4ily wulhout the consent and judgment 
hon. gent., that the lord cluinn llor ’ ot ilicse medical men who might be best 
the only prr.>oii, up to the 'J'hl of April, . qualihed to form an ojiinion on the sub- 
who had access ro his Majesty. As tin; ' jcci- Jhdore he sat down, he must depre- 
situalion which he (lord C!.istlcri iigli) i*uii | cate, singling out any particular minister 
held was rather ot a parliarncniarv cha- . as fhe. obji ct of act usatiun. 'I’liey were 
racter, he himself di<l not see liie K iu’ : | ail equally rc.spon.hhle, and an hair of 
but lord Sidiiioulh lind seen him on n.e lord tddon’s head should not be touched 
J9th of March. Loid Mdiiio’uh, tm o wiihout himself Mdlenng in an equal de- 
chancellor of the exchecjuei, had ato ralid gut*. It would be piesuinpiuous in him 
his Mjijesty on the Jyih of Marcli, with to »ay what line the House ought to take, 
ofheiai papers lo be signed by the King, or to wliat decision they shonid come ; 
and thought his Majesty fully competent but he had laid before them the materials 
to tradsact busirfess, as the pliV'^icians had on which lo judge, and having so done, he 
stated. The next act was the commission suouht give, he hoped, a fair and dispas- 
for passing bill.s on the 23d of March ; sionatc vote. . 

at which day. Dr. Heberden, taking his Mr. Yorkc, notwi'hstandiiig the very 
eviifence altogether, had dechireil that his abb: and coiivincing speech of the noble 
Majesty was most fully competent. On lord, ftit it a duty lo himself, implicated 
the 20th of March, a message had been as he was by the charge of the hon. gent. 
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up to the time of the change of lord Sid- 
mouth's administration, tu say a lew words 
on fhe subject. In the hist place, he en- 
tirely agreed witli the noble, lord, that the 
noble lord and hiiiiself, and all the cooi]- 
denlial servants of the crown of that day, 
were cfpially responsible for the act charg- 
ed by ihe iion. gent, as ciiinmal ; for al- 
^tbough it might be lru« that lord KIdoii, 
or lord Sidmoutb, by >irtue of their offic e, 
might go to bis Majesty when the. other 
members of tlic cabinet w^ere cxcluticd, 
yet life act alluded to was not done with- 
out a full communication with all the con- 
fidential servants of the crown, and with- 
out tlicir unanimous concurrence as to its 
strict |im|‘.ietv. The noble lord's ac- 
count of tl V fads was perfectly accurate, 
llis own rccolhction bad been aiiled by n 
reference to mcmoianda similar to those 
refemd to by the noble lord, and be bad 
no hcsiiaiion in saying, not only that the 
course adopted in li'Ol- was lu^lifi. tide, 
but that, if it had been abstained fioin, 
the government woulil have proved thern- 
selvts not only deeply cnniinai, but 
wholly unfii to ret.iiii their situations. He 
liaci listened with the utmost attention to 
the bon. gent, who had made a ciistimt 
charge against lord Eldon by name, and 
an mdii'ecl charge agamsi ail the olbcn* 
members ol the cabinet in I8()K to hear 
wdiai kind of a pnrna facie ca^e he wo«ild 
make out ; and he contesM*d lie was astc*- 
nislied to find, that at a distance of seven 
years from the transaction, the lion. geni. 
had not been able to adduct a s.ngle new 
fact. Il'‘ delietl anv one to say th.it theic 
was a single circiiuTstam e staled by the iion. 
gent, winch was not geiierallv known in 

I ?s() I'. If, tliciefoie, tile hon. gent, was 
doing his duty m bringing foi ward this sub- 
ject, he w ai at a loss to arcouiit why lie 
should produce a charge at so ureat a dis- 
tance of time in preference to the period in 
wliich it look place, and when it was recint 
in the memory of every man. lie lhf>u-»l‘i 
that tins being a charge to winch a cer- 
tain degree of criiniiialriy attached, alter 
so long a peiiod bad been suih red to pass 
away, s^>mp facts should be producfvj, 
wbieli would shew, or tend to shew, that 
certain circuinsiances of an undeiliaml or 
suspicions nature had taken place, and 
through llie iineresl and innuence 
his Majesty's minisiers |iad been .ictcd 
upon. Why did not the hon. gent, hring 
forward this cliarge on the evidence of 
Dr. Iltljerdcn, hefoiethe Committee ol the 

II j use of Commons ? The reason scorned 
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to he, because that physician’s evidcnci^ 
on the cross examination produced many, 
aiiwveis which wore illustrative of his 
whole opinion, and explained thedilFerent 
periods between ilu; I '2th of February 
and the 23d of April, when bis Majesty 
was .so far beltei, as to be c apable of trans- 
acting liusincss to a cerial;i degree. The 
hon. ge nt, had not, therefore, acted fairly 
or candidly, either by^ the House or by 
ministers, in giving the prefcience to Dr. 
Hoberdon’s exammatioii before the House 
of Lords. The evidence taken before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, was 
what the hon. gent, should have referred* 
to. And what w'as that evidence ^ When 
Dr. Heberden was asked, “ What was the 
length of the pciiod which he assigned for 
Ins Majesty's recovery ?*' he replied, 
** that he could not fix any precise limit, 
but that in his ^Majestv’s last illness, he 
had been called in on the iQlhof Februa- 
1 y ; that his Majesty's first presence in coun- 
cil was on the 23il of April following ; and 
that lie expected his AFjjesty’s present 
ca^e would lollovv nearly the same course.'^ 
Why (lid not the hon. gc*nt. refer to thi.i 
evidence ? Decauso Dr. J leberden went 
on to explain, and to say, that although 
he limited the indisposition of his Majesty 
within the two periods whicii lie had nien- 
lionecl, he hy no means meant to infer 
that his Majesty was during the whole of 
that time incompetent to bu-iness. When 
ticked, ir lie recolvcted. tiie daicofthe last 
li:jll(tm ilmt iie sigm d r he replied in the 
negative ; Lutthit at t'l ' time he signed 
it, liij vva^ perfectly fit fo.** husi- 

niss. Vr’iiat was done had been done 
afirr the ( v^ii^iinniinn of the physicians, 
and with th iieral concurrence of the 
«• He that ihe competence 

cf ii'i MajesJy Vva> at that time the same 
as the compete!, .c of any individual what- 
ever could be ; mul tln^ (]ucstion was, 
wiic'tlicr, in sucii a slate, an individual 
would ruit have been allowed to he per- 
fi:( lly competent to transact his own af- 
f.iirs. lie made a compaiison of dates of 
the sevei'il builefins, which shewed that 
hi.> M^icsty was grulually recovering, 
.and It was on a .regular consultation, by 
c pmU advice ni all the pliy^u<.i.m.», that 
h;.> 'U'ljraty was declared capable of trans- 
iffiiug business; and, therefore, be knew 
that ho wai only acting con.scientiou.dy, 
w'n n lie, nm oflns M.ajr>ty’s ministers, 
g :ve Ins advice in favour of the inea^mies 
wlin h were then puisncd. He wh> not in 
tl... nabit of so ofurn seeing his i'/ ^e^ty at 
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that time as some of the other iViinisters, 
but he perfectly well reiiieinbe,red. having 
one interview with his Majesty which 
lasted for a considerable time: and he 
undertook to say that his Majesty appeared 
perfectly competent to the traiisaccioii of 
public business ; that the state of his mind 
seemed perfectly correct; and he would 
go further, and declare, that at that 
period his Majesty appeared to him to be 
as fully competent to transact business, 
and to judge what was necessary for the 
service of the public, as many of those in- 
dividuals whom the House saw and heard 
every clay of their lives setting themselves 
up as patterns of statesmen and legislators, 
and imagining that they possessed an ex- 
clusive patent for all the talents, all the 
virtues, and all the honours of the state. 

Sir F. Burdtu did not know whether the 
right hon. gent, meant to include him 
among his would-be p.-itterns of statesmen 
and legislators ; but whatever censure his 
sentiments might occur on the part of that 
right hon. gent, neither that, nor any other 
consideration should ever induce him to 
withhold them. He had listened with at- 
tention to the very long and elaborate 
speech of the noble lord, from the whole 
of which he collected that all the noble 
lord wished was, to be put in a situation, 
in which he and his coilcjc^ucs might 
have an opportunity of shev/ing tlieir in- 
nocence. It would, therefore, be natural 
for him and for the Houst to suppose, that 
the noble lord and hi'< colleagues would be 
glad to adopt the motion of tlie bon. gent, 
which would atford them so fair an occa- 
sion’ of doing so. Instead of this, however, 
the noble lord and the right hon. gent, had 
retorted upon the hon. gent, who brought 
forward the motion, and made a charge 
against him for having suffered the accu- 
sation to have lain so long dormant. Thin 
was a curious way of answering an argu- 
ment: it was in fact no answer. The 
hon. gent, was not bound to bring it for- 
ward sooner, nor might it have been proper 
to have done so. It was well kijown how, 
at particular periods of time, men in cer- 
tain situations were so surrounded and 
clothed with power, that to bring forward 
a question of this nature would be alto- I 
gedier nugatory. No space of time, how- 
ever, should shelter men, who had oflicial 
situations, and had ronitnittcd political 
crimes, from being called to account for 
their delinquencies. Ihjt the fact was, that 
the circumstances which gave rise to this 
charge haclnot been long ki\o*ivn ; and al- 


though it might be a long time since the 
transactions under consideration took place, 
yet it now appeared clearly, that ininisteis 
did, when the king was ill, transact busi- 
ness w'ith him of that high and important 
nature, which they ought not to have done. 
—Whatever might have been the former 
general notoriety of the transactions, it 
was a new fact, that in 1801 ', ministers had, 
usurped the royal authority, and had dared 
to exercise the royal functions in his Ma- 
jesty's name, at the time that there were 
persons in the palace, under wdiose controul 
his Majesty placed. He certainly 
would not say, that a slight bodily disorder, 
or any disorder but such a malady of tht; 
mind as incapacitated the monarch froKi 
performing the functions of his high ofhee, 
should make it imperative to suspend the 
exercise of those functions ; but when the 
royal mind was alienated and reihicred 
unable to apply to the objects before it, it 
became high treason for ministers to allow 
the king to go on in the apparent exercls.** 
of the royal power, and to procure his 
Majesty’s signature to instruments exnrc:;- 
sivc of his will, when it was nolorioiis thiu 
the King had neither power nor a will of 
his own. lu the statute book it wms de- 
clan ii, that the keeping of the King from 
intercourse wuth his subjects; that the 
kecpin.rr of him under guard and restraint, 
compeiiing him to act. as those about him 
directed, was a crime of the high».‘st na- 
ture. I'hcre could be no doubt that the 
lord high chancellor stood foremost in 
the general culpability of the government. 
The noble lord had, however, generously 
stepped forward to say, Uiat he was equally 
responsible. It was a convenient doctrine 
to maiiUain, that no one of a cabinet wa.s 
resjjonsible alone, but that all were respon- 
sible together; for it was evidently not 
easy to punish a whole cabinet. Every 
great officer was responsible for the due 
execution of the duties belonging to his 
office; and of all those great officers the 
lord chancellor was the most responsible, 
because in him was vested the greatest 
power and disci ction. Let the noble lord 
l<e satisfied wiili the responsibility which 
he would be found to have incurred when 
some cf Iiis own former acts should come to 
be imptired into. He would find that quite 
sufficient, vviiiiout incurring a responsibi- 
lity which did .not particularly and espe- 
cialiy bear upon him. What had fallenfrom 
the noble lord was wholly irrelevant. The 
.simple fact was a fact which could not be 
contradicted^ that the lord chancellor hud 
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put the greatseal to an act^fturporting to be 
an act of the King,when such persons as were 
resorted to alone, when force became neces- 
sary for the controul of an individual, were 
about his Majesty. If this was not undermin- 
ing the royal authority, what was ? It was 
telling the people, that the government 
could go on as well without the king as 
with him. No man who thought that the 
kingly office, as established by law, was 
necessary to the integrity of the constitu- 
tion, would allow the sceptre to be made 
a tool of ill such hands with impunity. He 
was persuaded that those who had been 
guilty of the acts, which he had described, 
had committed high crimes and tnrsde- 
meaiiors against the constitution, and he 
should therefure heartily support the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Castlereagh rose to explain : the 
hon. bart. had made allusions to him as 
a person sufficiently oppressed w'ith the 
weight of personal responsibility. He had 
only to ask of that hon. baronet to prefer 
against him any charge which he thought 
worthy the attention of the House. lie 
would meet it fairly, and he hoped the 
hon. baronet would bring it forward in the 
same open, candid, and manly manner, as 
the hon. gentleman who brought forward 
the present motion was accustomed to pre- 
fer his charges. One thing he must take 
the liberty to add, and that was, that he 
trusted the hon. baronet would confine his 
attacks to tho.se places where he could 
answer them, and not where he could 
have no opportunity of defending himself. 

Sir F. Burdett replied, that at all times, 
and in all places, he should state his ge- 
nuine opinions of the noble lord’s public 
conduct, according to the dictates of his 
own discretion. 

The que.stion was here loudly called 
for, and strangers were withdrawing, when 

Mr. Whithreud rose to reply, lie said 
that as the House was on the point of di- 
viding, he presumed that there was no 
gentleman present who intended to offer 
liimsqlf. If there was, he now called upon 
him to rise, and he should most cheerfully 
give way; if there was not, he should pro- 
ceed to reply to the little which had been 
saiti, premising at the same time that it j 
would not be fair towards him in any gen- 
tleman who intended speaking, not to 
speak now, but wait till had concluded. 
He had wailed a coiiMderable time in de- 
ference to the feeling of two individuals 
more nearly connected with one of the 
noble lords (Sidmouth), and he had waited 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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for some time in respect to the feelings of 
that hon. gentleman, who certainly was 
present, yet who had been marvellously si- 
lent. 

Mr. Bathurst did not think that any 
hon. member had a right thus to allude to 
ptivate matters no way connected with 
the business before the House. If, how- 
ever, the hon. gentleman wanted a reason 
from him why he did not speak, he frankly 
owned it as his reason, that did he speak 
for an hour, ne could not add one word 
to the able speech delivered by the noble 
lord. 

Mr. Whitbread then said, that as the 
House were not likely to have the benefit of 
that hon. gentleman’s powers, he should 
now proceed at once to reply very briefly 
to what had been advance<l ; and, in the 
first place, he contended, that not one of 
his assertions been contradicted. He 
had stated notiiing but facts, and nothing 
of all he had asserted as facts, had been 
attempted to be contradicted. He had, 
indeed, waited for the attendance of the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Bathurst), and it was 
most true that he had attended ; that he 
had, according to his own shewing, heard 
the best defence that could be offered in 
behalf of his noble relative ; and tliougli 
that defence di<l not attempt to question 
the truth of any one of the facts he had 
urged, yet the right hon. gent, had thought 
it prudent and discreet to give a silent vote 
upon such a qi^stion. The case (said Mr. 
Whitbread) is before the House, 1 rest it 
upon a statement of facts, and that state- 
ment is not attempted to be controverted ; 
the al lodged facts are not disputed by that 
noble lord, to whosg speech, in the opinion 
of the right hon. gent, nothing can be 
added in behalfof the persons implicated. 
To the noble lord, for his abundant per- 
sonal civility, and still more for the very 
liberal credit he seems disposed to give to 
my motives, I have to return my thanks ; 
but if justice requires me to pay this tri- 
bute to the liberality and ingenuousness 
of the noble lord, it exacts from me a very 
marked distinction between the embarrass- 
ing kindness of the noble lord and^tbe 
frank hostility of the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Yorkc). I certainly cannot charge him 
with too much liberality in construing my 
motives ; but 1 crave nothing considerate 
or favourable of the right hon. gentleman. 
He may continue to think of me as he 
pleases, while I shall endeavour to consols 
my.self under the consciousness of honest 
intentions. 

(G) 
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With respect to the noble lord, I nkust 
again say, what 1 have said before so often, 
that really that noble lord is at titnes quite 
merciless in his kindness. He meets a po* 
litical antagonist in a way so polished and 
so gentlemanly as to disafm his adversary 
of the ordinary means of defence. 1 con- 
fess the right hon. gent, (Mr. Yorke) can- 
not justly be made the subject of a similar 
charge. He does not embarrass one with 
the mild civilities of his air and manner. 
He comes upon you, in hisowii direct way, 
which though perhaps not more conclusive 
than that of the noble lord, is certainly 
much more bouncing (a laugh !). — How- 
ever, they had both agreed in one point, that 
as the hair of lord Eldon's head ought not 
to be touched without subjecting their own 
hair to similar infliction, it was wisest and 
best to vote in the first instance, that there 
should be no inquiry at all. The noble 
lord, indeed, had ridiculed the idea of mi- 
nisterial influence regulating the conduct 
of parliament at that time. No doubt it 
was a most extravagant notion, but the 
noble lord could not pretend to the influ- 
ence of his right hon. friend now in power. 
— I cannot pretend to say, observed Mr. 
Whitbread, what that influence may be, 
but the right hon. gent, is fully competent 
to decide uponahe growth and extent of 
it ; for it did happen, that in other times 
the right hon. gent, thought fifty too small 
a majority to keep him in power, but now 
ten or a dozen majority against ministers 
are too few to turn him out. — What had 
been said about pattern legislators, and so 
on, may be very pointed and good, when 
we come to find the application. The 
gentleman meant, pelfhaps, to say some- 
thing against somebody, but as 1 am ut- 
terly ignorant of what it may refer to, per- 
haps I should not err very widely in attri- 
buting it altogether to that bouncing man- 
ner to which 1 have before alluded, that 
sort of air that will attempt to make weak 
things strong, by speaking tliem in a strong 
way. The mistake may not be peculiar to 
the right hon. gent, but 1 recollect when 
he was one of the ministers in 1 304 : his 
tone to-night reminded me of what he was 
then under certain circumstances of pro- 
vocation — and, incleed, those circumstances 
were rather irritating. There was Mr. Ad- 
dington at the head of the government : 
and really the poor man was much to be 
pitieck night after night he had to answer 
Mr. Fox, and to be answered by Mr. Pitt ! 
Need I say more ? what could the poor 
inan do thus placed between two such 
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grinding stones. Still, however, was the 
tone of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) 
unsubdued, and he bounced about with 
as much energy and as much effect as 
he has done to night. And it was of this 
government that the noble lord had said 
that Mr. Pitt had not at that period dis-* 
tiiiguished it with peculiar marks of hie 
confidence. Confidence! really the noble 
lord has such an inverted mode of dis- 
guising things by words, that one would 
suppose the greatest possible favour which 
could be conferred on the noble lord would 
be actually kicking him out of office [a 
laugh.] The noble lord had argued that 
if the government had not acted as it then 
did, they would have been the most misera- 
ble creatures ; but so were they charged by 
Mr. Pitt to be. He did not u^ince his 
meaning. He thought them very misera- 
ble men ; men miserably deficient in the 
conduct of the affairs of this country, and 
men who consequently ought to be re- 
moved from the conductor them. This was 
Mr.Pitt's opinion, and he acted upon it, for 
he left no effort untried till he succeeded 
in driving them from the helm.— But much 
has been said upon the presumed compe- 
tency of the King at the time alluded to in 
the present charge against the lord chan- 
cellor, to transact business as well as any 
individual ; on the contrary, he would ui>- 
dertake to say, that any act of any indivi- 
dual under such circumstances would have 
been set aside. 

He had been accused by the right hon. 
gent, of not doing his duty, in suffering 
this charge to have lain §even years dor- 
mant without bringing it forward. But he 
would beg the House to recollect, that when 
ford Eldon told the other House, in 1 804, 
that the King was well. Dr. Simmons was 
at that moment in attendance on the royal 
person. The House, however, did not 
know it, nor had he the least idea of it. 
The right bon. gent, had adverted to bis 
conduct on various committees. He had 
been on severaf committees with that right 
hon. gent, and generally found an oppo- 
nent in him. It was asked, why lie did not 
cross-examine the physicians before the 
committee ; his answer was, why did not 
the noble lord and the right hon. gent, 
suffer him to do so. Why, when he at- 
tempted it, was he out voted ? He wished 
to do it, and tried to do it. Let him 
now only have an opportunity of cross- 
examining the physicians before the 
House or before a committee, and he 
would pledge himself to make out satis- 
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factor! ly the whole of his charge. The 
noble lord seemed to lay great stress 
on the evidence of Dr. Heberden be« 
fore that House. He did not attach 
so much to it, for it was in some places 
ratlier contradictory, and no doctor could 
pronounce exactly upon every case. But 
if any private gentleman had been under 
, such circumstances as his Majesty was in 
and that private gentleman had 
made his will* with doctors Simmons and 
Willis attending him at the time, that will 
would assuredly be set aside ; aye, and even 
by the same lord chancellor, baron Eldon, 
if it were brought before him. Dr. He- 
berden then, it appeared, told the ministers 
they must be cautious how they touched 
on delicate points. The noble lord had 
indeed said, that the country was at that 
time in danger of invasion, and, therefore, 
it was necessary that his Majesty's minis- 
ters should not suiler the aflairs of the state 
1o remain at a stand. It appeared the 
King was well enough to talk of bis pri- 
vate ailairs, of the duke of York's Estate 
Bill, and of other matters of trivial mo- 
ment; but, touch on the affairs of his 
kingdom, and he was immediately thrown 
into a state of violent mental derangement. 
The noble ford had talked of his Majesty's 
disorder not being the same in ISOl and 
IbO t; but to whom had his Majesty been 
committed in both these cases?— to Dr. 
Willis in the former year, and to Dr. Sim- 
mons and his attendants in the latter. 
The noble lord, however, had said, th^t 
every person in a cold or a fever must be 
under a certain degree of control : he ad- 
mitted they musi, but it was not such a 
control as that of Drs. Willis and Simmons, 
and of their attendants. The fact was, 
the King had not been treated with the 
tenderness he ofught to have experienced. 
He had been frequently brought forward 
in council, for the purpose of assenting to 
particular measures, which greatly ailccted 
and agitated his mind. He had several 
times sat in council in the morning, and 
been in a state of strict coercion in the 
evening. He had been taken from his 
family, and placed in other hands. When, 
in the early part of the Regency Bill, he 
(Mr. W.) had asked, who had the custody 
of the King, the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer replied, that when that 
affair was fairly before* the House, he 
would answer the question. That, how- 
ever, he had not yet done. 

He had been asked, as he before said, 
why iie bad not brought this forward be- 
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fore; his answerwas, thathe did not know 
the King was under such control as it now 
appeared he was at that time. To this 
the noble lord replied, would you have 
all public business stopped ? Would you 
have the Mutiny Act unpassed, and every 
thing run into confusion ? According to 
this doctrine, whenever the King was in a 
stage of mental derangement, though par* 
liament be sitting, ministers may refuse 
to make any provision for a similar mis- 
fortune, and perform all the acts of the 
executive government themselves; be- 
cause, say they, the king has responsible 
advisers, and afterwards these advisers 
come to the House, and use all their in- 
fluence to persuade it to vote against their 
responsibility. The great question for 
the House then to decide/' added Mr. 
Whitbread, is, whether the King was not 
in the year IBOi, at the period to which 1 
allude, in such a state of mental infirmity, 
that if a private individual he could not 
have legally done any act aflecting his 
property or personal rights. It is con- 
tended on the other side, I know, that the 
King's competence to do any act of state 
was perfect on all those occasions, when 
he was called upon for the personal exer- 
cise of his royal functions. But this I 
deny ; and I am willing to come to the 
test upon that single point. How is this 
to be decided ? by the papers 1 call for. 
You say that he was as competent as any 
private individual, whose restoration had 
been legally recognized. 1 challenge you 
to the proof of that ; 1 affirm, without fear 
of contradiction, that, had the King at that 
period been tried as a private subject, the 
lord high chancellor, whom I now ac- 
cuse, would have pronounced him incom- 
petent for business. [Here the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer signified his dis- 
sent]. — ^The right hon. gent, may toss his 
head ; but this is all that he can do.— If 
he could have done more, we should have 
heard him — as speak he must, for whom 
has he to speak with him. It has been 
figuratively said, and truly I believe, that 
the blind, the halt^and the lame, have been 
enlisted by the right hon. gent, in his 
service; but it appears, that his choice 
took fn the dumb also. His right hon., 
colleagues were dumb, from the old reason 
that they could say nothing upon any 
subject, and the . right hon. (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer) can be dumb, 
only because it is a subject upon which 
nothing can be said : for surely, if any 
thing could be said^ that right hon. genu 
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could do it.’" Me. Whitbread concluded 
with putting it to the House, that if the 
King .«ihi;uld shortly recover and again un- 
ibrlunaiely relapse, where were the pro- 
Tisions for the integrity of the executive 
power, if the conduct of the ministers in 
1804- was to be sanctioned ? But if that 
conduct was thought unworthy of that 
sanction ; if it was not to be excused ; he 
called upon the House to say how they 
could, consistently with their duty to 
their country, negative his proposition. 

The House Ihon divided — Ayes 81, 
Noes. Majority against the motion 
117. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuc'^da^t Fthuary 2ti. 

IMOTION ItrSPECTlNG CoRTOll AL CuRTlS.] 
— Mr. IWrdic rose, paisuant <o notiee, 
for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the case of cor- 
poral Curtis, of the Oxfordshire militia. 
Belore he entered into the merits of the 
case of this poor man, he wished to stme, 
that he had nexc r seen him, nor had any 
communication whatever with linn. The 
officers coMijjo^ing tlic general court- 
ina.''tial wtin wholly unknown to him, 
with the exception of the president, whom 
ho knew merely by name. At the same 
time, he must do justice to the character of 
the colonel of the Oxfordshire militia 
(colonel Gore Langton.)* No man stood 
higher, both in a public and private point 
of view. He was therefore bound to state, 
when he mentioned the name of the hon. 
member as implicated in the complaint, 
that he must have been grossly deceived 
with respect to tlie conduct of corporal 
Curtis. This poor man was ill in the Isle 
of Wight, and wishing to see him upon the 
subject of his complaint, he (Mr. Wardle) 
had gone down to Portsmouth, but the 
wind blew so hard that he could not cross 
over to the Island. Being obliged to re- 
turn to town the next day, he left a friend 
there whom he desired to wait upon ge- 
neral Taylor, and inl'orni him, that he 
came at the deaireof Mr. Wardle to>pe .k 
to Robert Cuilis, Ho raw the gciier«/, 
who peremptorily refused to let him have 
access to Curtis, unless he h.'d brought 
with him the authority of the Ci.rnmaiider 
in Chief; and the geiKial added, that 
if e\en he (Mi. Wardle), hail requested 
to see him, he hofild have given him a re- 
lu'ul. In this r-tate of things he had ap- 
plied to the Commander in Chief, and se- 
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veral letters passed on the occasion; the 
result was, that he found there was no 
chance of seeing Curtis, unless he chose to 
give up the bids he had obtained respect* 
ing the proceedings. Having reasons for 
wishing to conceal those facts, which rea- 
sons he would now stale to the House, he 
abstained from disclosing them to the 
Commander in Chief. As a member of 
parliament be conceived that he had a 
right to visit Curtis without assigning his 
motives. However, be that as it might, 
the reasons which induced him to decline 
stating the facts to the Commander in 
Chief, were, that two of the witnesses 
had been forced out of the country. The 
refusal of general Taylor placed Curtis in 
a worse situation than a condemned felon, 
for the latter had the liberty ot b?eing his 
friends. 

The hon. g^nt. then proceeded to state 
the case of (’urtis. He was the son of re- 
Kjiectable parents, but was induced, in the 
year 1808, lo en er into the Oxfordshire 
militia for a large bounty. In IblO, he 
was a corporal in the regiment, and a 
clerk to the paymaster. On the 23d of 
June, in the last year, he made complaints 
to Ins coinnel ot abuses in the regiment. 
He complained, 1st, that an ordei for 
giving the men three pair of shoes in two 
years had not been t xecuted ; and 2dly, 
he ron>plaintd of the iinpioper i.etention 
of pay from the men, uinler the pretence 
of stopfiages on arcount ot sorin' armies 
of clothii g (or regimeniul breectie.s) which 
had never been delivered. These stop- 
pages had been for hve.nionths, and the 
cl«>thing was not given. Ttie stoppages 
for tl)e>e hvc niontiis had no other autho- 
rity but the verbal order ot tiie lieut.- 
colonel. He believed it was a thing al- 
most unprecedented, tliat a wiiole regi- 
ment should be under stoppages for arti- 
cles which governnienl were to furnish. 
At the end of eight months the only ex- 
cuse for not giving the clothing was, that 
the men did not want tliem. The lOdth 
clause of the Mutiny Act expressly stated, 
•* 'J’lirit if any paymaster, agent or clerk, 
should unlawfully detain or withhold any 
pay due to the regiment for more than 
one muiitli ; or if any officer, having re- 
CfMved the pay, should retain it in his own 
hands, such officer, on being found guilty 
theieof by a cdurt-martial, should, be- 
sides what other punishmeiii the court- 
martial should inflict, pay a penalty^ of 
100/. to the informer, who, if a soldier, was 
also to be entitled to ins discharge.” Tbit 
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clause was quite explicit, and did nol 
leave the colonel or the general of the dis- 
trict any discretion upon the subject. He 
had leceived an account of what had hap- 
pened from a gentleman who was intro- 
duced to the general court martial for 
the purpose of taking the depositions, and 
who was ready to verify the same at the 
bar of that House, or any where else. It 
appeared fiom those depositions, that 
when corporal Curtis first made his com- 
plaint, the colonel was excessively angry 
and threatened to try him for mutiny ; to 
which Curtis replied that as he came up 
alone to in 'ke his complaint, he could not 
be tried for mutiny. On the 23d of June, 
he attended the coloncd and lieutenant* 
colonel, and the book of orders being pro- 
duced, he was culled upon to shtw the 
order with respect to the shoes or the 
breeches. As he knew nothing of their 
books or the manner of keeping them, he 
was unable to do this. On the 26th, he 
was confined for improper conduct in 
having been seen in brown clothes, at a 
mile distance from head-quarters. For 
this ollence, he was by the sentence of a 
court- mar I lal reduced to the ranks. It 
appealed, however, that he was the clerk 
to the paymaster, and in that capacity had 
been accustomed to va ear coloured clothes. 
As to his being a mile from the head- 
quarters, he was returning from the post- 
otlicc, where he had just put in a letter to 
lord C. Somerset, the lieutenant-general 
commanding the district. In this letter, 
he stdted Chat he had a complaint to make 
against the quarter- master for improper 
detention of pay, and that he had slated it 
to his colonel, who refused to give him s:i< 
ti'tfaction. He stated fuiiher, that he 
vvishiMl to take the advantage ol the JOorii 
claii*«c of the Mutiny Act. It a|)pcareJ lo 
him (Mr. Wardle) that this statement was 
not iiiipropcr, as the colonel Imd not given 
Curtis the opportunity of proving his com- 
plaints before a court-martial, as he was 
entitled to do. This letter was ^ent by 
lord C. Somerset to the colonel of the re- 
giment. The colonel, in answer to it, 
said that he was not aware lhatany charges 
could be made out against the quarter- 
master ; and that as to the brc« clic.s, th" 
men were aware that they were ready toite 
delivered, but that they did not then want 
them. He also staled,' that Curtis came 
up to him in a very improper manner to 
make his complaint. The tact, however, 
turned out to be, that the breeches were 
not ready for delivery at that time, nor 
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even so late as July. Aa to the impro* 
priety of rjie manner in wbicii Curtis made 
his complaint, cue colonel was walking on 
the drill-ground, whtrii he came up and 
fiieiitioiied It to liini. In ttie case of Go« 
verrior Wall,, the lord chief justice was 
of opinion, that the man who uied of the 
punishment he leceived in Africa, had 
done no more than he liad an undoubted 
right to do, in compiairiiiig lo liu utlicers 
of a detention of pay ; and it then ap- 
peared to the loid chief justice, that if a 
colonel was to chevR such complaints, it 
would have the appearance ol ins beihg a 
partaker in the plunder. Curtis had made 
his complaint regularly to his colonel and * 
his general, iiis coioiicl was applied to 
by him to try these charges by a general 
court-martial instead ol' a regimenial 
court-inarlial, but he retused. Jij a regU 
mental couii-m.iriial, it was well known 
that the othcers were more connected 
with each other than tiiey were in legular 
regiments, and ih.s might pioduce a sort 
of bias. (No! no! from me luiiiisterial 
bench). That they were more con- 
nected was evident, and theie was no ac- 
counting for leeiiiigsuii such a subject. A 
general court-rnariiaJ, on the oilier hand, 
was composed of men who were chielly 
strangers to each other, and therefore it 
was a court which appeared more suitable 
for trying charges against an olheer. The 
prisoiur was refused the usual iiiiercouise 
with his witiie^se- and with his counsel, 
previous to tlie trial; and even a great 
coat which he before had was taken troni 
him, and he was obliged to lie on the bare 
boaids. Two other privates, Beliis and 
Keeve, also gave a staieineni of other 
abuses, but ibe colonel said he would 
take care oi them too. 1 hey were brought 
belore a court* nrntial, and tlnew them- 
selves on I he mere} of the court. They 
were sentenced to 500 lashes, which 
was remitted on their volunteering for 
foreign service. it appeared that at 
the time of the trial of Curtis, the quarter- 
master, serjcaiit Fox, publicly thn atenod 
and enueavoured to intimidate the wit- 
nesses ot coipurat Curtis; and on the 
steps of the couit publicly swore, that 
Curtis was a d — d rascal, and so was every 
one WHO took bis part. Another serjeant 
publicly held out the expectation of twenty 
guineas and their discharge to any soldier 
that W'ould prove that Curtis had spoken 
liisrespectlully of his colonel. The charges 
were, first, tor endeavouring to excite dis- 
content and mutiny in the regiment : r.i 
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this charge ha could not find a single tittle 
of evidence. The next was that of his 
having spoke disrespectfully ofhis colonel : 
it must, howevefi be allowed, that if he 
had spoktii improperly of his colonel, his 
mind was under considerable irritation at 
the iime. He considered that he had been 
refused the satisfaction to which the mili- 
tary law entitled him He had conceived 
hiniseif to he entitled to 100^. and his dis- 
charge. F* r these charges he was sen- 
tenced to reci ive 1000 laslies. The lan- 
guage, hooever, be had used concerning 
his coinmandmt' ollicer, was not a ihou- 
sandtO part us bad as what had been said 
^of his coiiiniaiidiiig 4)tlicer by a gallant 
admiral (sir El lab Harvey) who had since 
been restored to the st rvicc. lie thought 
some simiitr allowance ought to be made 
in the prescuc case. 

It was in the recollection of all, that 
some German soldiers iiad been taken in 
the act of desertion, having stolen a boat 
for the purpose of going over to the enemy. 
They were taken and iiied : but were they 
sentenced tod)e flogged ? No ! he believed 
they never did, nor never dared to put a 
lash on the bicks of German soldiers; 
and he saw no reason why British soldiers 
alone should be exposed to that severity. 

It was oil the of August that Curtis 
received his punishment. He was at that 
time so sick and weak, that he lyas obliged 
to be supported while they tied him to the 
halberts. During ' his puilishment he fell 
into frequent fainting fits ; and having re- 
ceived 200 lashes, he got bis election ei- 
ther to take the remaining 800 lashes, or 
to vot in the West Indies. He, of course, 
preferred the latter. Although he had 
only received a fifth of his puilishment, 
he was confined from it in the hos- 
pital, from the 5i\i of August to the 
14th of November. The hon. gent, then 
read a letter from Curtis, written 12 days 
after the flogging, wherein he mentioned, 
that he would have been very glad if he 
had been able to bear the remaining 800 
lashes, instead of being sent to the West 
Indies, but the 200 had been administered 
with such extraordinary severity, that it 
was not possible for him to bear more. 
His back was one pmplete sheet of cor- 
rupted matter, which drew from him ail 
his strength, and made him almost unable 
to stand.'' Having stated thus much, he 
thought it was unnecessary to detain the 
House with many observations, lie trusted, 
that if the House would grant him a com- 
mittee, be should be able to substantiate 
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bv proof those facts which he had stated. 
He concluded by moving, “ That a Com- 
niitlee be appointed to inquire into the 
facts stated respecting Robert Curtis, late 
a Corporal in the Oxfordshire Militia." 

Colonel Gore Langton, conscious of the 
necessity of a strict observance of military 
duty in an officer who, like himselfi had 
the honour to command a regiment, as- 
sured the House that he was ready to 
meet any inquiry that might be instituted 
on this subject. He was firmly persuaded 
that had not corporal Robert Curtis been 
tried and punished by a general court 
martial, many unfortunate men of the Ox- 
fordshire militia would have been led to 
commit acts of the most serious insubordi- 
nation. Giacious God ! at such a crisis 
as the present, when the blessings which 
we enjoy, when our veiy existence as a 
nation, depended so materially on the 
attachment of our soldiers to their officers, 
was this the preci^se lime for bringing for- 
ward a motion of a nature, he believed on 
his soul, inevitably tending to sap the 
foundation of the discipline of the army ! 
He repeated, that he was ready to meet 
any charge that could be brought forward 
on the subject, convinced, as he was, that 
the more tlie transaction was inquired into, 
the more apparent would be the rectitude 
and good conduct of the Oxfordshire re- 
giment. He read a deposition of the sol- 
diers on guard, distinctly denying liiat 
they had been bribed, or even desired by 
ihfcir officers to notice Curtis's conduct, 
with a view to criminate him ; aj also an 
acknowledgment by Curtis himself of his 
many ufleiiccs, and of his wisli to be al- 
lowed to enter the regular courses. He 
had been thirty-two years in the Oxford- 
shire regiment, and he could safely lay 
his hand on bis heart and say, that he 
never refused attention to the just com- 
plaints of a soldier. He had given corpo- 
ral Curtis every satisfaction in his power. 
When Curtis made the representation to 
him respecting tlie shoes, he (colonel L.) 
shewed him the regulation, which was as 
clear as day ; namely, that three pair 
should be allowed in two years, and not 
two pair a year. It was true, as asserted 
by the hotj. gent, that when the book was 
shewn to corporal Curtis, that he might 
point out the particular regulation to 
wdiicli he referred!, he could not do so ; 
but it was for this plain reason, that no 
such regulation existed ; and with respect 
to the article of breeches, it was a fact, 
that at the very time when the man made 
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the representation relative to them, he 
wore the breeches which he complained 
were withheld. Yet it was on the state- 
ments of such a person that it was attempt- 
ed to impeach the honour and character 
of so many respectable individuals. He 
would say no more, but would sit down, 
having done his duty to the best of his 
• power. He had had the honour of a seat 
in that House for Itj years, and had never 
before intruded on the attention of the 
chair ; nor should he have done so now, 
but for the very extraordinary observations 
which had been made by the hon. mover 
of the present question. 

Mr. Manner's Sutton (Judge Advocate) 
was of opinion, that unless the hon. gent, 
had made out a suflicient case, the House 
ought not to agree to the motion. There 
were some passages in the hon. gentleman^s 
speech, in which the facts were so com- 
pletely mistated, that he should be sorry 
to allow the question to go to a vote with- 
out commenting upon them, notwithstand- 
ing the strong impression which had evi- 
dently been made upon the House, by 
the observations of his hon. friend who 
had just sat down. He would therefore 
state shortly to the House the occurrences 
connected with the two courts-martial, 
which the hon. gent, was anxious to bring 
into discussion. The transaction origi- 
nated on the 23d of June, when Curtis 
made to his Colonel acomplaint respecting 
two distinct articles -— shoes and breeches. 
As to the case of shoe.s, he was persuaded 
that tile hon. mover had not made any in- 
quiry into the subject, or else that he would 
have received better information. It was 
clear, his hon. friend had said, that by 
the regulations each soldier was entitled to 
three pair of shoes in two years ; and as 
to the case of 1 SOI*, referred to by Curtis, 
in which year the regiment did certainly 
receive two pair of shoes a man ; this was 
owing to the transfer of the Supplementary 
Militia into the Regular Militia ; the men 
being entitled to one pair as the supple- 
mentary, and to one pair as the regular. 
It being found, however, that one pair was 
suflicient, a commutation took place, and 
each man was allowed five shillings, which 
went to pay for those necessaries which 
would otherwise have been provided for 
by stoppages. The ca.se of the breeches 
was as clear. One pair ‘\vas provided by 
government; and the stoppage of I Set. a 
moiiih was for the purpose of purchasing 
necessaries; under which term nn addi- 
tional pair of breeches was included. If 
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this additional pair were found unne- 
cessary, .the stoppages were returned. 
But the hon. mover expressed his surprise 
that the stoppages took place before the 
breeches were wanted. The reason of 
this was, that they were contrive^ to coin- 
cide with the period when long furlougha 
were'granted, and when therefore it was 
easier for the men to make up their daily 
allowances than at a time when they Were 
with the regiment. Whether this practice 
was judicious or not, he would not now 
stop 16 inquire ; biil at least it was not 
liable to the imputation of severity or op^ 
pression. He would further state, that in 
his opinion, when Curtis quitted the com 
loners room, he went away perfectly sa- 
tisfied of his mistake with respect to the 
shoes, and satisfied also that an inquiry 
would be made as to the breeches. What 
was the issue of that inquiry? That Curtis 
had antecedently gone to the paymaster, 
and obtained his own breeches; that af- 
terwards (in ignorance of this circum- 
starter), the whole had been drawn for, 
but that Curtises having before obtained 
his being found out, a third pair was re- 
fused him. Curtis, however, wrote to the 
general of the district that the colonel did 
not chu.se to redress him. Was this a 
trufe representation of the case ? This was 
on the 26th, and he had been with the 
colonel on the 25 tb. He knew that it was 
possible that a person might forget, on 
the 2rjih of a month, having seen another 
on the 25th of the same month (Hear, 
hear!) lie knew it was possible that a 
person might forget having had any con- 
versation with another on the preceding 
day. (Hear, hear!) But was it possible 
that this w'as the case with the man in 
question ? The court, who were the best 
judges, thought not. TJie hon. gent, how- 
ever, controverted the,^ court’s decision. 
He declared, that in his opinion the evi- 
dence was not sufficient to convict Curtis 
on the particular charge preferred against 
him. In this observation the hon. gent, 
seemed to forget the comparative disad- 
vantage under which he laboured : he col- 
lected his information from written evi- 
<lence ; the court from parole evidence. 
The court were on their oaths; the hon. 
gent, only dealt out most gratuitous as- 
sertions. Curtis was brought to a regi- 
mental court-martial for wearing brown 
c (oaths, and for being absent more than a 
mile from his quarters ; an oflenoe which 
lie committed on leaving the coloner.’? 
roonvon the 2Sth. The hon, gem. coubl 
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not have been so lent; in the army with- 
out knowing, that for such an offence the 
colonel of a n giment might reduce a non- 
commissioned otlicer to the ranks without 
any trial at all. Hy a regimental court- 
martial, however this man was tried, and 
by that court-rnar.ial he was sentenced to 
be reduced to the ranks. He then denied 
the jurisdiction of the court, and demanded 
to be tried by a general court-martiaL It 
was worth considering that this demand of 
Curtises, or this appeal, as the hori. gent, 
called it, was not an appeal which re- 
lated in any way to the subject of clothing, 
but simply to the offence of having been 
absent from quarters. Subsequently to 
this period (about the 4>th of July) charges 
were sent in to a general court-martial, 
and Curtis was brought before that court 
to be tried on them. It was true, as stated 
by the hon. gent, that Curtis (and that in 
a manner not at all decorous or respect- 
ful) expressed to the general court-martial 
a wish to be tried on his appeal from 
the judgment of tbe regimental court. 
The general court-martial, however, had 
not the power to try on any charges ex- 
cept on those upon which they were con- 
vened to deterinine. When the hon. gen- 
tleman was so inclined to throw out insi- 
nuations on all sides of him, it was fitting 
that the House should be informed, that 
not one of the members of the regimental 
court-martial sat upon thb general court- 
martial. If the hon. gent, thought he had 
gained any credit in that House, or that 
he should gain any popularity in the 
country by intimating that the oiTioers 
of the regimental court-martial might be 
so influenced by regard for the feelings of 
their colonel as to perjure themselves on 
that account, he felt obliged to inform him 
that, at least, that intimation could not 
apply to the members of the general 
court-martial. The hon. gent, had mcn« 
lioned in a cursory way, and as a matter 
of little importance (doubtlessly he would 
not have mentioned it at all, had he not 
been aware that it would be stated by 
somebody), that he believed there was 
some little confusion in the course of the 
proceedings of that court. The fact was, 
that owing to thq crowd in the court, com- 
posed of persons whom the hon. gent, 
might perhaps term respectable, but whom 
he should caliamoh; the confusion and 
inteiTuption were so great, that the acting 
deputy Judge Advocate wrote to him 
(Mr. Sutton) to a^k what means should be 
used to protect tbe court from insult ? The 
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only answer that he could return was, that 
it was the duty of the court to take care 
that their proceedings were not interrupted ; 
and that if no other means were left them 
for tbe preservation of order, they must 
resort to force : that they must commit 
any military man who should be so in- 
discreet as to contribute to the disturbance, 
and that they must send any other offend- , 
ing individual, not of the profession, be- 
fore a magistrate, to be committed by that 
magistrate, and to be subsequently indicted 
by the Judge Advocate. This ,was the 
' trifling^ circumstance wiiich flashed across 
the hon. gentleman’s mind, and which be 
casually mentioned. With respect to the 
conduct of Curtis, he was extremely sorry, 
to say, that the man had not conducted 
himself as he ought, under ilie circum- 
stances in which he was placed. On not 
being permitted to put an improper ques- 
tion to a witness, he even went so far as to 
say, “ That he- saw that he could gt i no 
justice in that court; that he would appeal 
to a court of law ; and that he would bring 
an action against the lieutenanl-coluiiel for 
false imprisonmeut.” And yet if the 
hon. gent, would refer to the first para- 
graph of the speech of Curtis to the court 
(for which he was indebted to the ability 
of the short-hand writer), he would find, 
that he entreated their pardan for the ol- 
fence which he committed. Curtis was 
found guilty, and as for the consequent sen- 
tence of the court, he believed that few * 
men— -he bcliored that no man, except 
the hon. gent, would state, that on con- 
viction of such chL.rges the punishment 
ought to be lenient. * The hon. gent, 
talked of the conduct of Curiis as lliat of 
a man writhing undc*r the sense of griev- 
ances, and contciideil that on that account 
le ougiit not to have been treated with 
severity. But the lJ;u*:e well knew the 
danger to the very existence of the army’ 
which lurk;.d in any altenint to exciiedis- 
salislaction in a regiment, and would not 
allow that any individual, convicted of an 
offence of such magnitude, ought to escape 
on the plea of his writiiing under the 
.sense of grievances which were imaginary. 
Under such circumstances, when the court 
came to a conclusion that the man was 
guilty, they had but one course to pursue. 
Not "bring charged wdth mutiny, the of- 
fence was not capital ; but the only species 
)f punishment which the court was au- 
hori.sed to inflict was corporeal puriisli- 
nent. They had no alternative. He . 
would put it to the House to say, whether 
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it was not for the court to admeasure tjie 
degree of punishment to the degree of 
guilt ? In his opinion the court had exer* 
cised a sound discretion in visiting with a 
heavy punishment such an offence, at- 
tended with so many circumstances of ag- 
gravation. If the hon. gent, thought the 
punishment severe and unjustifiable, it 
must be because he thought that punish- 
ments of that description ought to be in- 
flicted in no case. If this were the real 
opinion of the hon. gent, he was persuaded 
that the House would agree with him, that 
the best mode of altering the law was not 
by stating in parliament (and by conse- 
quence to the public) a string, not of facts, 
but of garbled assertions, many of which 
were totally void of foundation. — He 
would now make a few observations on that 
pan of the hon. gentleman'sspeech which 
related to the communications which he had 
had with the commander in chief. The 
hon. gent, applied to the commapder in 
chief, for permission to send a persod to 
Curtis with some written questions (Mr. 
Wardle replied in the negative). He 
should be sorry to misrepresent the hon. 
gent., and therefore he would read the let- 
ter, which he happened to have in his 
pocket. [Mr. Sutton here read a letter 
from Mr. Wardle to sir David Dundas, 
slating that, in consequence of circum- 
stances which he had heard relative to the 
case of Curtis, he went to Portsmouth, for 
the purpose of going over to the Isle of 
Wight to see Curtis, who was confined in 
the deep-hole there; but that the bad- 
ness of the weather prevented him from 
crossing, and that on the next day his 
parliamentary duty compelled him to 
return to town That on the following 
day a gentleman, at hiti request, went 
with wriiien questions to Curtis, &c.] 
He trusted that the hon. gent, was c^- 
vinced that he had not misrepresented 
him. The answer of the commander in 
chief was, that he should be extremely 
obliged to the hon. gent, to state what the 
circumstances were to which he alluded, 
as it was the duty of the commander in 
chief to inquire into, and, if wrong, to re- 
dress them. The Imn. gent., in reply, 
refused to state those circumstances ; de- 
clared that he would bring forward the 
subject in parliament, and frankly e.x- 
pressed his expectation that in ihe inteival 
the commander in chief would receive 
from him, as a member of parliament, 
directions how to proceed. The hon. 
gent, concluded one of his letters on this 
( VOL. XIX. ) 
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subject, by saying he was convinced that 
the course which he intended to pursue^ 
would be beneficial to the military service. 
He believed it was not usual in that House 
to express a doubt with respect to the 
goodness of the motives of any hon. gent. 
but if such were the motives of the hon. 
mover, the deficiency of his judgmentand 
the danger of his means were much to be 
lamented. Could the hon. gent, induce 
any one to believe — could he induce even 
himself to believe, that the interests of 
the military service were likely to be pro- 
moted by encouraging those whose avow- 
ed and convicted object it was to endea- 
vour to disseminate dissatisfaction in that 
service } Could the hon. gent, induce, 
himself to believe that he was promoting 
tiSe military service by throwing out loose 
charges against the oflicers of the regi- 
ment ; against the officers of a district; 
against the commander in chief ; against 
all whose painful duty it was to execute 
the law > If these were the hon. gent.^s 
sentiments, he did not envy him. The 
House of Commons had been accustomed 
to think that, excepting in very strong 
cases indeed, it was not their province to 
iiterfcre with military matters; but the 
hon. gent, assuming a sort of roving com- 
mission, proceeded without scruple to in* 
vestigate the official rluties of the com- 
mander in chief, and even went to the ex- 
tent of using threats and intimidations 
o eflect his purpose. Before he sat down 
he would say a few words respecting two 
j men mentioned by the hon. gent.— *861118 
I and Reeve. The hon. gent, chose to 
declare that these persons were forced 
out of the country on account of the evi« 
dence they had given in Curtis's favour. 
The fact was, that when examined on that 
case, they produced viTittcn charges them- 
selves ; and then the hon. gent, expressed 
his astonishment that the Court did not 
proceed to an inquiry, which was out of 
the limits of their power, as for that in- 
quiry they were not convened. The co- 
lonel, however, inquired into the truth of 
these charges, and furthermore, a district 
court-martial was held upon them; the 
consequence of which was, that these 
two men were convicted of malicious in- 
tentions, and sentenced to receive 500 
lashes each, a sentence which was after- 
wards commuted for foreig:n service ; 
and this was what the hon. gent, called 
forcing these persons out of the coun- 
try on account of the evidence which 
they had given in the case of Curtis I 

(H). * 
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With 'respect to the question which the 
court would not permit Curtis to put, be 
liad sulFicient means of knowing 'what it 
w'as — Curtis wished to ask Eellis whether 
some oiher man (who had not been exa> 
mined, nor was to be examined in the case), 
had not said something or other? The 
court very properly declared that they 
could not permit such a question to be 
put, respecting a third person who had 
not been examined before them, and who 
tyas not to be examined. That case, 
however, was afterwards inquired into. A 
regimental court-martial sat on the Ser- 
jeant alluded to; he was found guilty, 
and was reduced to the ranks.— If ever 
there was a case which, from the begin- 
ning to the end, would bear the closest 
sifting, it was that which the hon. mover 
had selected for the purpose of proving 
the misconduct of courts-martial, and the 
grievances of the soldiery. The hon. ad- 
vocate general concluded by expressing 
his gratitude to the House for the patience 
with which they had attended to him. 

Sir Frmcis HurdeU observed, that if the 
hon. and learned gent, would be advo- 
cate, judge, and witiiesss in the same 
cause, as the hon. and learned gentleman, 
who had just spoken, appeared to be, it 
could not be surprising that he should 
carry every thing before him by the force 
of his own assertion. This, without mean- 
ing any disrespect to that hon. and learned 
entlernan, seemed to him*to be precisely 
is situation. To the facts stated by the 
hon. gentleman who brought forward this 
motion, which were represented as found- 
ed only in assertion, the lion, and learned 
gentleman had replied only by assertions. 
So that in this respect, both that hon. and 
learned gentleman and the hon. member 
who made the motion, were placed exactly 
on the same ground, with this exception, 
that the latter undertook to prove and 
make good all his assertions. It had been 
said, indeed, that what had been stated by 
the hon. mover, was not founded in fact; 
but how could that be known, unless he 
was to be at liberty to prove the correct- 
ness of his statements ? By the reasoning 
of the hon. and leariu'd gentleman, all was 
to be taken fbrgraqtecJ which was asserted 
on his part, whilst every thing was to be 
questioned which was advanced by the 
other hull, member. With respect to 
the ho«. coionc! who had been Jidverted 
t<A (colonel G. Lvington), he would be the 
last man whfiro he .should suspect of being 
guilty of the oppression, or of the other j 
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cl^rges implicated in this case. But, as 
far as he could collect from the statement 
of the hon. gentleman, the charges were 
directed not so much against the colonel 
or the lieutenant-colonel, as against the 
quarter-master of the Oxfordshire regi- 
ment. It appeared to him, however, that 
when charges were preferred by corporal 
Curtis against a commissioned officer, the 
colonel had no discretion, but to grant it. 
When this was refused, it was natural for 
the man to say that he had not justice 
done him. The next step was the appeal 
made to the commander of the district, 
which had been represented as mutiny. 
How an appeal to a superior officer could 
be construed into an art of mutiny, he 
was at a loss to conceive. When Curtis 
had preferred his charges, and thuught he 
was to go to trial for having made them, 
he found he was to be tried for another 
offence. The being absent in coloured 
clothes more than a mile from quarters 
might be a military offence, but as not 
only corporal Curtis but all the men in 
the regiment were in the habit of going to 
Arundel, it was not to be expected by 
him that he should be tried for such an 
offence. This seemed to him to bo a 
mere trick. What was the consequence } 
He was deprived of his appeal to a gene- 
ral court-martial, which he would have 
had if bis charges had been tried. He 
believed from the statement, that the 
general, in refusing the court-martial on 
the charges preferred by this man, had 
been guilty of a breach of the articles of 
war. As to the severity of the punish- 
ment and the cruelty of its nature, though 
fit topics to be discussed on another op- 
portunity, they formed no part of the 
question under discussion, and it would be 
unfair to make them a part of this case. 
Ht, however, knew of no law, human or 
divine, that authorised the infliction of a 
punishment which human nature was 
unable to bear. It appeared in this case, 
that twelve days after one-fifth of the 
punishment had been inflicted, the indivi- 
dual was scarcely able to stand. It had 
been objected to the hon. member that 
he had dealt in insinuations: but it ap- 
peared to him, on the contrary, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite had 
thrown out some heavy insinuations against 
the hon. mover bf this question, it waa 
strange, that, when it was admitted thstt 
there was no objection that this matter 
should be sifted to the botto>n, the hon. 
gentleman should not be allowed to go 
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into the proof. Under these circum- 
otances he could not content himself with 
giving a silent vote, after the unfair treat- 
ment which the hon. gentleman hsKl re- 
ceived. The hon. gentleman, too^ had 
•aid, that the individual had undergone a 
series of cruelties, that many of the wit> 
nesses had been tampered with, and others 
intimidated, and these facts he offered to 
prove. Such a statement was not to be 
met by a laugh, or aspersions on the cha- 
racter of the individual who made it. 

It had been said, that this proceeding 
was likely to create discontent in the army; 
but what discontent could be excited if 
the statement were not true, and proved 
not to be well founded ? Would it not be 
a satisfaction to men, placed in the 
glorious and honourable situation in which 
British soldiers were now placed, to know 
that if they suffered any grievance, there 
was one place at least to which they could 
look with cAifidence for justice ? Upon 
all these considerations, he should vote for 
the inquiry. 

Lord Charles Somerset, as the hon. mem- 
ber had charged him, as general of the 
district, with a breach of the articles of 
war, felt it necessary to trouble the House 
with a very few words. There wsi one 
part, and only one part of the statement of 
that hon. gent, in which he concurred, 
namely, that in which he bestowed praise 
on the hon. colonel of the Oxfordshire re- 
giment. It did not, perhaps, become him 
to say what he felt on that occasion rela- 
tive to that hon. officer, but he must re- 
mark, that the hon. gent, could not say 
too much of him, as he was as zealous, 
correct, attentive, and humane an officer as 
any in the service. This opinion he had 
expressed in the general orders as strongly 
as he could, both with respect to the colo- 
nel and lieut. -colonel of that regiment. 
The hon. gent, had accused him of not 
having listened to the appeal of corporal 
Curtis : he certainly haa not listened to 
that appeal, because that person had not a 
right to make it. The article of war 
(which the noble lord here read) took 
away the appeal from a person found 
guilty of a military offence by a regi- 
mental court-martial. The general court- 
martial was for the trial of heinous of- 
fences, the regimental for petty offmees. 
When the person, whose case was referred 
to was charged with a heinous offence, he 
appointed a general court-martial, but at 
the same time took care that no officer 
who had served on the regimental court- 
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martial, indeed that no officer of the regi-» 
ment shopld, serve upon the general court. 
He trusted, after what he had stated, that 
the House would consider him clear of the 
charge of having committed a breach of 
the articles of war. As to this man, he 
believes he went away from his colonel 
on the 25th of April, perfectly saiistied 
that his complaint was unfounded. On 
that day he signed his return, •' all we:l.” 
In the following May, major-general Hous- 
ton proceeded on his half-yearly inspec- 
tion through the district. It was part of 
his duty to ask, whether any individual in 
the regiments inspected had any com- 
plaints to make. This duty he knew was 
performed by that officer, and not a word 
of complaint was heard from any indivi- 
dual in the Oxfordshire regiment. As to 
what had been said about Beilis and Reeve 
having been forced out of the country, he 
.should only say, that there was no foun- 
dation for the charge. W'hen their con- 
duct was known, he did not order a court- 
martial. He directed the major-general 
to inquire into the circumstances, and on 
bis report had brought the men to a court- 
martial. With respeqt to the treatment of 
the man in prison, he had certainly ordered 
the mob, for mob he would call them, not 
to be admitted to him : but he at the same 
time directed that his friends and wit- 
nesses should have free access to him, and 
that he should be allowed the use of pen, 
ink, and papeiv But to shew more clearly 
with what indulgence and lenience he had 
been treated, he need only say, that on 
the 8th of July, the mob having entered 
into a subscription to enable hiin^to em- 
ploy counsel, he applied to the court for 
time to procure counsel, when the court 
adjourned to one o'clock : and on its be- 
ing re-assembled, the judge advocate of- 
fered to the counsel the proceedings for his 
perusal. The hon. baronet had said, that 
the man was entrapped into a trial for one 
offence, when he was prepared to expect 
the trial for another. The fact was, that 
on the 4lh of July a list of the charges 
had been given to the prisoner ; on the 
6th the court met, when he was called 
upon for a list of his witnesses ; and even 
on the 7th and «th he called fresh wit- 
nesses. With respect to the charge of in- 
timidation of witnesses by .serjeant Cox, as 
stated by the hon. gent, if any such thing 
had taken place, it must have been men- 
tioned in the defence ; agd yet no* one 
word was said of it on the trial. If there 
was any thing to be remedied, the cool* 
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mander in rhie.f had offered to have the 
matter iiiq<i’rpd into. The course proposed 
by the h ^ member was therefore not the 
only in" jns of investigation. He returned 
thank . to the House for its attention, and 
should vote against the motion. 

Mr. Lockhart knew both the unfortu- 
nate man and his father, they being both 
his constituents. The impression upon 
th''. mind of this man’s family was not 
that be had been treated with severity. 
He had received a letter from the father 
of the man, begging him to apply, not for 
a revision of ills sentence, but for mercy. 
He had written upon the subject to the 
dukes of Kent and Cumberland, and made 
application to the magistrates, who hu- 
manely exerted themselves to obtain th< 
execution of justice in mercy. The father 
of this man knew nothing of the motit>ii of 
the lion. gent. The speech of the lion, 
gent, was deserving of the severest iTiti 
cism. If popularity was the object of the 
hon. member, he would recommend to 
him to court it by other means, by mean^ 
which, as lord Mansfield well observed, 
would make popularity follow him, instead 
of his pursuing popuiariiy. 

The Chanctllor of the Exchequer thi* 
extremely able manner in which his hon. 
and learned friend near him had arquitted 
himself, in the clear and explicit siatemem 
which he had made to the H »use, should 
not think it necessary to obtrude himsell 
long upon their attentic^n. There wa«i 
only one part of the subject in which 
his hon. and learned friend had been de- 
ficieijL His hon. and learned friend hail 
failed^ doing that full justice which was 
due to the conduct of sir David Dundas, 
and to the manner in which the bon. gent, 
abstained from any notice of that conduct. 
It was impossible for bini to suppose that 
the hon. gent, sought out this subject for 
the purpo.se of makiiigniisi.bievous and in- 
'flammatory harangues. In justice to that 
hon. gentleman, he was bound to suppose, 
that having re^'clved information of facts 
which he V p- r eived were founded in in- 
justic' . *.e was desirous of obtaining re- 
dress for the oppress! d individual. Now, 
the House of Commons had explicitly de- 
clared by its usage, that all such question.^ 
of a military nature should not be discussed 
within its walls, unless justice were depart- 
ed from elsewhere. Under the impression 
of this sentiment, he would trespass on 
the patience of the House, while he ap- 
prised them df the opportunities which 
the hon. gent« had enjoyed from the com^ 
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mander in chief, of laying the, case before 
him, and of the temper with which his re- 
presentations had been received by sir J>. 
Dundas. It was due to the character of 
sir D. Dundas, and to the army, that the 
public should be informed of his disposition 
to listen to complaint, let it proceed from 
whatever quarter it might. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer here 
read the correspondence which passed be- 
tween Mr. Wardle and sir D. Dundas, of 
which the following are extracts. The 
hon. gent; began the correspondence with 
a letter, stating, That having received 
information of some extraordinary circum- 
stances attending the trial of corporal 
Curtis, he had made an inellL'Ctual attempt 
to go to the Lsle ' f Wight to see him ; that 
he coniidt-ntiy hoped the man would not 
be sent out of the country, and ooi of the 
protection of the laws, before he bad an 
opportunity of iiivesiigating his case.” 
To thi'i the commander in*cirei leplied 
by his secretary, * That he was not aware 
>1 any irregularity in the trial of Cmti.s, 
but tiiai he desired the hon. geiu. to put 
nim in possession of those i ircn o.^tances, 

• hat he might take tlie Nte|*s wiiieti that in- 
formation might render iiece^sa* y.” The 
hon ’ansv\e»ed That this was any 

thing but a n p y lo his letter, and he beg- 
ged to know wiicihei ii was meant to re- 
fuse or comply with his itquisi.” Nut at 
ad irritated by ‘he tone <d‘ the hon. gent, 
sir David Dundas instructed his secretary 
to inform him, “ Thai the commander in 
chief was always anxious to receive in- 
formation which might operate favourably 
for persons pl.iced m ifte uiifuitunaie si- 
tuation of corporal Curtis; but that he 
should not consider himself ju.siified in 
grunting the suspension required by the 
hon. g^'ni. unless the grounds of that ap- 
plication were distinctly spt cified,” This 
pioduced anolher letter from the hon. gent. 
Ill which lie expresses an opinion wh]ch> 
•f It were to become general, would con- 
vert the most free country of the universe 
to one of the roost intolerable tyranny. 
This opinion was contained in the para- 
graph, •' That it was hardly 'nece.ssary for 
the hon. gent, to remind the coinniander 
in chief that he was not to be coasid* red 
in the light of a common individual, but 
as a member of that body, by viaue of 
whose vole soldiers were raised aim paid, 
and whose duty therefore it was watch 
over iheir interest.” If the hoii had 
a right,as a member of that House, to erect 
himself into a walking committee and to 
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examine inquisitor ially into all the depart- I 
ineiits of the state, refusing to afford to 
those departments the information on which 
he proceeded, he repeated that this would 
constitute one of the most abominable ty- 
rannies that ever existed. The hon. mem- 
ber went on to tell the commander in 
chief, " That the law had been violated, 
and that unless he obtained the request 
which he had made, he would bring the 
subject under the consideration of the 
House of Commons on the 29th of that 
monih.^' The answer of the commander 
in duel •• referred the hon. gent, to the 
former communications on the same sub- 
ject/’ The commander in chief, however 
had caused a minute inquiry to be made 
into the circumstances attendant on the 
trial ol Curtis, and the result had been fully 
and ably stateil by his hon. and learned 
friend. The hon. baronet asserted that the 
hon. mover had not been dealt fairly by. 
A singular accusation ; w' hen the House 
rccoliecUd ihe way in which the gent, in- 
.sinuated, that in a regimental court-martial 
such a combination among nie officers 
might be expected to exist, as would leave 
the soldier little hope of justice ; than 
which observation one more ill founded and 
mischievous could scarcely be conceived. 
He was^ti bounden duty to believe that 
the motives of the hon. gent, were excel- 
lent ; but he was persuaded the House 
would feel that the lion. gent, had travel- 
led the worst mad possible. Having the 
fairest opportunity, by the manner in 
which his application had been received 
by the enminandpr in chief, of redressing 
the supposed grievances of the unfortu- 
nate individual in question (if he really 
wished that those grievances should be 
redressed), the hon. gent, had rejecied that 
opportunity, and thinking, erroticously. 
that the House of Commons was die pro- 
per place (or the discussion of subjects of 
this nature, the lesult had been the speech 
which the House had that night heard. 

Mr. Wardle spoke brictly in explanation. 
He did not doubt the veracity of the noble 
lord opposite. He believed that he had 
given orders for admitting the counsel to 
the prisoner, but still the fact was as he 
had stated it to be, and he must observe 
there was a vast difference between giving 
orders and seeing those orders executed 

The House then divided, when the num- 


bers were. 

For the Motion I 

Against it 9 1 

Majority ........,.-*90 
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List of the Minority • 

Colonel Gore Langton. 

Tellers. 

G. L. Wardle 
Sir F. Burdett. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, February 27. 

Capital PunisiTMents] Sir Samuel Ro^ 
milly presented two petitions, one from a 
number of proprietors of bleach-greens in 
the north of Ireland, praying relief, and 
stating that their property bad been ex- 
posed to a variety of depredations, and that 
the severity of the law making all such 
depredations, in every instance, a capital 
offence, they were deprived of the means 
of effectually preventing them. The 
second, from certain master calico printers 
in this country, making similar represen- 
tations, and advising a repeal of the laws, 
enacting, that such offences should be con- 
sidered lelonies. SirS. Romilly observed, 
that the first petition was signed by above 
].M) persons, all of the highest respecta- 
bility, and that it comprehended the wishes 
of the gi eater part of that description of 
proprietors in the north of Ireland. There 
were now before the House, in support and 
illustration of those arguments which he 
had on former occasions pressed on their 
attention, with the view of altering and 
ameliorating the harsher enactments of our 
criminal code, not opinions drawn from 
speculative and theoretical reasonings, but 
the explicit declarations of expej^enced 
men, pointing out the iiiefficacy^k laws 
made expressly for their protection His 
second petition was not signed by so large 
a number of persons, but he could state 
that the signaiures attached to it were those 
of a great majority of that class by whom 
it purported to be made. Having thus 
the direct evidence ol such important Wit- 
nesses, w’hom it was impossible to believe 
had been deceived by loose und visionary 
purposes, he gave notice that on Monday 
iie.xt he would move for the repeal of an 
Act of the 18 Geo. II, and an Act of 5 
Geo. IIL rendering stealing on bleaching 
grounds to the value of five shillings in one 
country, and of ten shillings in the other, 
felony without benefit ol cleigy.— Ihe 
petitions were ordered to lit* on tfic tabic. 

Resolution RLspbCTiNG Ordeks and 
Notices 1 The Chancellor qf the Exchequer 
rose, pursuant to notice, to propose a 
Resolution that might have the effect 
of counteracting the inconvenience to 
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which the House had been long subject, 
by ihe existing inode of arranging its bu- 
siness. As he did not wish that it should 
in any way affect the principle which had 
been considered by some gentlemen to be 
of gieat impoitmn e, namely, that of the 
privilege <if every mriniicr to make a mo- 
tion without anv previous notice, if he 
should d« em it incurnbent on him to do so ; 
his ohjpct would simply be to give prece- 
dence to the orders of the day on certain 
fixed d lys, having the others entiiely 
open. As ii was equally the desire of both 
snies of the House to find out some means 
of expediting the necessary business of the 
session, he should propose, That in this 
piesent session of parliament all orders of 
the day set down in the order hook for 
Monday*^, Wednesday and Fridays, shall 
be disposed of before the House will pro- 
ceed upon any motions of whii h notices 
shall be entered in the order book.^^ 

Mr. Ponsonbjf thought the object of the 
House would be better accomplished by u 
general understanding among themselves. 
The existing rules of pnctice bad been 
adopted after a long experience; and they 
should not he hastily altered without full 
and urgent proof of the superiority of the 
plan proposed to be substituted. He was 
strongly of opinion, that the Resolution 
would have the effect of infringing one of 
those points of privilege, peculiarly im- 
portant to the duties of every member, and 
to the interests of the cou*ntry. 

Mr. Yorke observed, that the ancient or- 
ders of the House were ail intended for 
the J|||lheran€e of public business. He 
belieWa chat on some former occasion the 
House had adopted a rule in which the 
principle of the Resolution was recognised, 
that of refusing to receive motions after a 
certain hour. 

Mr. Wynn ascribed the inconvenience 
sustained to two causes : first, to tlic great 
accumulation of business ; an«l, secondly, 
to the delay in bringing forward the or- 
dinary ofTiu-ial business till the session 
was far advanced. 

Mr. Bankts conceived either of the 
modes proposed would attain the neces- 
sary object, but said, if a division was 
pressed, he would vote for the' Resiilution. 

Lord Fotkcbtone objected to the Resolu- 
tion, and considered that the duration of 
the session had been of late years too much 
limited. 

Mr. Whitbread declared liis dissent from 
both of the modes proposed. The portion 
of the week claimed by the minister was 
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much too large* and curtailed greatly tlie 
space allotted for the discussion of all the 
multifarious relations of national policy. 
Neither could he approve of rashly break- 
iiig in upon the old established usages of 
parliament. Mr. Burke had said, that 
forms were the entrenchments , of mino- 
rities, but if tbe Resolution were carried, 
the minister, indeed, would be fortified, . 
but his adversaries completely disarmed. 
It went to deprive the House of its vitality, 
and to make four days in the week, days 
of registration, to the exclusion possibly of 
the most momentous questions. Supposing 
other times to exist, and a bad minister 
and a bad parliament to be co-operating, 
they might carry all before them through 
the medium of the forms of ihe House. 
He therefore moved that the debate be ad- 
journed to Monday. 

After a short conversation, it was agreed 
to defer the consideration of the question 
till Tuesday next. 


HOUSE OF LOROS. 

Thursday, February 23. 

[Berkeley Peerage.] The Lord Ckan^ 
ccltor thought it right to call the attention 
of the House to a point which he con- 
ceived to be of considerable importance, 
relating to the case of the Berkeley Peer- 
age. Jn all questions of this nature, it 
was the practice of the House to give no- 
tice to the person who had the semblance 
of right to the Peerage claimed, in case 
the actual claimant did not make good his 
claim, in order that he might appoint 
some one to attend at tbe bar, to take care 
of his interests. In tbe present case, the 
person who would be entitled, if the now 
claimant to the Berkeley Peerage did not 
make good his claim, namely, the son of 
the second marriage, in fact was a minor, 
and could not, therefore, legally appoint 
any one to take care of his interests, and 
lady Beikeley was appointed his guardian. 
Lady Berkeley w'as an.xious that what was 
right should be done, and as it was highly 
de.sirable that her ladyship should be re- 
lieved from the peculiarly difiicult situa- 
tion in which she would stand between 
the interests of her two sons, he suggested 
that the most satisfactory course would be 
to address his royal highness tbe Prince 
Regent to direct one of the law officers of 
the crown to attend at the bar, to take 
care of the interests. of this younger son. 
His loiHJship concluded by giving notice 
of his inteiitiou to move to-morrow for a 
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committee, to confrider of what was right 
to be done in this case, and to report to 
the House. 

[Death op a Poor Debtor confined 
IN THE Marsh ALSBA.I Lord Holland 
called the attention of their lordships to a 
circumstance which he considered of the 
greatest importance : he alluded to the 
• verdict of a coroner’s jury in January last, 
on the body of a person deceased in the 
Marshalsea prison, and who was stated to 
have died from want. The particulars of 
this case were peculiarly afflicting. The 
unfortunate individual was immur-ed in 
the Marshalsea prison in November last, 
for a debt of only seven pounds. It ap* 
peared that he was in the greatest distress, 
and had no other means of subsistence 
than the charity of his unhappy fellow- 
sufferers in the same prison. He was re- 
duced even to gnaw the bones wliicli were 
thrown into the yard ; he had neither bed 
nor cloathing ; the miserable room which 
he inhabited had no window ; and when 
the jury viewed the body, it was in a state 
which it was impossible to describe. The 
coroner’s jury had actually returned a 
verdict of « starved to death,” but upon 
re-consideration, they finally returned the 
mitigated verdict of we verily believe 
that the deceased’s death was caused by 
want of food and cloathing, and of proper 
attention in his illness.” The facts which 
he stated could be proved in evidence, if 
thought necessary, at their lordships’ bar. 
He thought it right to nicniioii, that two 
shillings were found upon the deceased, 
but from all the )L'ircu instances that had 
transpired, there was every reason to be- 
lieve, that these two shillings, if not con- 
veyed into the pocket of the deceased 
after his death, were at least given to him 
at a period when it was too late to be of I 
any service to him. From the slow pro- 
cess of the law, five months must elapse 
before the prisoner for debt could obtain 
from his creditor who kept him in prison, 
the misserable pittance of six-pence per 
day, and this wretched individual had, in 
the mean time, been reduced to this dread- 
ful state of distress. He thought it his 
duty to make a motion, in order that this 
case might be brought before the House, 
and more particularly at this time, when 
the law of Debtor and Creditor was under 
their lordships’ consideration, upon the 
bills which had been by the noble and 
learned lord (Uedesdale) presented to their 
notice. If their lordships had any wish 
to stand well with the people, he w'as cer- 
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tain they could not adopt a course more 
likely to insure the good will and allec- 
tions of the people than that of keeping a 
strict watch over the details of the admi- 
nistration of justice. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving, “ That the proper of- 
ficer do lay before the House, a copy (ff 
the Proceedings before the Coroner, and 
of the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury on the 
body of William Culver deceased, in the 
prison of the Marshalsea,,'*^ in January last.” 
— Ordered. 

* The following were the depositions 
taken before the coroner respecting tha 
death of this individual : 

" Thomas Canfield, a prisoner in the said 
Marshalsea prison, on his oa(h,saith. That 
on or about the l^th of November last, 
the said Thomas Culver was brought into 
the said prison as a prisoner for debt, and 
he was then apparently well, but was 
taken ill soon after, and continued so till 
the day of his death, the 4th of January 
inst.; he says his complaint was a dysen- 
tery, that he was once during the time 
better, and had a relapse, but after that 
continued getting worse; he says, Mr. 
Phillips, the surgeon, attended him during 
his illness, and that he was taken neces- 
sary care of as far as the comforts of the 
prison afforded, and that he did not die in 
consequence of any ill treatment from the 
master of the prison, or any other person 
whomsoever, arfd that he believes that 
whut he applied for to the keeper, by way 
of necessaries, he had; and that be bad 
two shillings in his. pocket when bodied. 

'' Owen Tynda), of the said prison, on 
his oath, saith, 7'hat on Thursday evening 
last he was desired to sit up with this said 
Thomas Culver, he being then very ill, 
and he went to him about eight o’clock 
on the Thursday evening, and found him 
so ; and he continued with him till the 
Friday morning following, the 4th of Ja- 
nuary, till about six o’clock, when he 
died. He says, he expressed satisfaction 
for the usage be had met with from Mr. 
Jenkins, the keeper, and from several other 
persons in the prison, and no complaint 
whatever. 

'' Andrew Kauffman, a prisoner in the 
said prison, on his oath, s<iith. That the 
said Thomas Culver came into the said 
prison in the month of November last, 
that he then appeared to be well, and in 
about a fortnight afterwards he was taken 
ill, and continued so till about a fortnight 
ago, and then he came into his room 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday^ February 28 . 

[Dispute with Amekica.] Mr. Whit- 
bread rose to put a question to the right 
hon. gent, respecting our relations with 
the United States. They had been given 
to understand in the Regent’s Speech, at 

where he used to work, and that he used 
to give him some of his provisions ; and 
he began to mend, as he thought, and 
about a week ago he was taken worse, 
and continued so till he died; and that he 
sometimes asked for particular things, 
watcr-gruel and mutton-broth, and which 
be gave him ; that he sometimes took 
them, and sometimes could not ; and he 
believes he had every thing he asked for 
that it was in his power to give him, and 
that he continued in his clothes till his 
death ; that he used to be very often 
fretting about his wife, who was ill, and 
for that reason he could not see her ; and 
that he had a soldier’s cloak, and another 
coat, and several waistcoats on. 

Elizabeth Brannan, on her oath, saith. 
That she lives a servant with Mrs. Cham- 
pion in the said prison, and that about a 
week ago she went up into Kauffman’s 
room, and saw a man lying in bed there, 
which she believes to be the said Thomas 
Culver ; and he said he was starving, that 
he wanted a bason of coffee ; and she said 
she would speak to her mistress to make 
him a bason ; and her mistress did so ; 
and she took it up to Culver, and two crum- 
pets ; this was about ten o’clock in the 
morning ; and he drank the coflee, but 
did not eat the crumpets ; and about six 
o’clock in the afternoon she took him up 
Some tea, and he drank it; and about nine 
o’clock the same night she took him up 
some barley water, and he was calling out 
for the watchman ; and she asked him 
what he wanted with him, and he said he 
wanted half a pint of stout ; and she went 
to the watchman, and told him of it; but 
whether he took it or not she does not 
know ; she says there was a fire in the 
room ; this was about three days before 
he died. 

Nathan Settle, a prisoner in the said 
prison, on his oath laith. That when the 
said Thomas Culver came into the said 
prison, he was apparently well, and 
that he was taken ill some weeks after, and 
that he then got better and relapsed again, 
and that be continued ill till he died ; that 
he saw him twice during his illness; that 
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the opening of the session, that the nego- 
ciatroiis so long pending were likely to 
have an amicable termination ; there 
were, however, rumours then afloat, of a 
very opposite tendency ; if he had been 
rightly informed, the American minister 
had had his audience of leave, this day, of 
the Prince Regent, preparatory to his 

the day before lie died, be saw him in bed 
in Kauffman’s room, and that whilst he 
was there the doctor came, and he askerl 
him how he did, and he said he was very 
bad ; -and the doctor said he saw he was 
worse than when he saw him last ; and 
then Mr. Canfield said he had given him 
some things, and had appointed a man to 
sit up with him ; he said he did not com- 
plain he was in want of thing. 

Robert Hay, a prisoner in ti^e said 
prison, on his oath saith, That when Cul- 
ver first came into the prison he was ap- 
parently well, and was taken ill soon after; 
and that one day he met him in the yard, 
and he asked him how he did, anil he said 
he was starving ; and he took him to his 
room and gave him some pork and mutton, 
which he did not then eat, but took away 
with him ; and that he frequently saw him 
afterwards, and he always complained of 
being in want, and said he had not then 
had a mouthful of bread for two days; this 
was about a month befoie he died. 

** William Hammerton, a prisoner in the 
said prison, on his oath saith. That about a 
fortnis:ht after Culver came into the prison 
he saw him, and he asked him if he had 
some broken victuals, and said he should 
be glad of it, for he had not had any vic- 
tuals for two days till just then, when Mr. 
Hay and Mr. Atman had given him a 
bit of poik; and that he was apparenily 
well; but he w2ls afterwards told he had 
some bacon at the same time in his bag ; 
and about two months ago he saw him 
take up a bone in the yard, which had just 
been thrown down, and put it to his 
mouth. 

“ Thomas Bradc, a prisoner in the said 
prison, on his oath saith, That he was in 
the prison when the said Thomas Culver 
first came in, and that he was then appa- 
rently well, and in about a week or a fort- 
night after he was takeruill, that. he. (le.<iired 
a surgeon might be sent for, and a surgeon 
was sent for, whd attended him, he believes, 
three or four times in the course of that 
week, and gave him medicines; he says 
he appeared to him to have died for want 
of proper attendance. 
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quitting this country, and thus putting a 
Imal, ai\d not an amicable terininatiori to 
his mission. If this were the case, he 
Mulshed to ask the right hon. gent, if itiivas 
his intention, under such circumstances, 
to advise his royal highness to direct the 
necessary papers respecting that negocia- 
tion to be laid upon the table of tha\ 
House ? 

The Ckancellar of the Exc/teguer said, it 
was true that the American minister had 
that day had his audience of leave, but 
that ther negociations were finally broken 
ofi", he had yet to learn of the hon. gent. 
Though the American minister was about 
to leave this country, he was not quitting 
it under sucli circumstances as the hon. 
gent, supposed. He would leave behind 
him a charge d’afiaires to carry on a di- 
plomatic correspondence, and so far from 
the negociations between the two coun- 
tries being interrupted, a gentleman had 
just been appointed envoy extraordinary 
to America. There was nothing in the 
manner in which the American minister, 
now about leaving this country, took his 
departure, that could give reason to any 
one to suppose such an interru])tion had 
occurred. Under these circumstances, he 
saw no reason for advising the Prince Re- 
gent to cause any papers on the subject 
to be laid before the House, which would 
not otherwise be produced. 

Ml. IVhitbread was glad to hear an an- 
swer so contradictory of what he had un- 
derstood to be the case, but confessed, at 
the same time, that it was not sufficiently 
satisfactory to his mind, and that he must, 
therefore, reserve to himself the riglu of 
giving notice on some early day, of a mo- 
tion for the necessary papers on this sub- 
ject. 

[Irish Distilleries.] Mr. Grattan, in 


“ William Palmer, surgeon, on his oath, 
aaifh. That soon after the said Thomas 
Culver came into the prison, he was sent 
for to him, and he was then very uinvcll 
with a feverish complaint and a bowel 
complaint connected with it, and he got 
better about a week after, and soon re- 
lapsed again ; and that he was then taken 
HI again, and it appeared from a breaking 
up of his constitution that he was then 
above 70 years of age, and that he believes 
he had all the necess^aries that he from 
time to time required to have, either from 
Mr. Jenkins or any other person ; and, 
that he administered such medicines as he 
thought necessary/* 

(VOL. XIX.) ' 
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pursuance of notice, moved ; That an 
humble Address be presented to the Prince 
Regent, praying, that he would bo gra- 
ciously pleased to direct, that an investi- 
gation may be made into the quantity of 
home-made spirits distilled from grain, re- 
maining in the hands of the Distillers of 
Ireland, upon the 5th of March, 1810, 
when the reduction of the duty upon spi- 
rits took place ; praying compensation for 
the losses sustained by them; and assuring 
his Royal Highness that this House will 
make good the same.** 

Mr. SkavD, of Dublin, rose to second 
the address, and in doing 9o, begged leave 
to assure the House, that no case could 
possibly come before them which had 
stronger claims on their attention and their 
justice. They would recollect, that from 
the month of June, ISOS, to the month of 
March, 1810, the distillation from grain 
had been prohibited ; the natural conse- 
quence of this was, that at the end of that 
period, there remained upon hand a very 
considerable stock of spirits distilled from 
sugar. The allowance of the distillation 
from grain must have sensibly affected 
the value of this stock had that allowance 
been duly foreseen, but it took place con- 
trary to all fair e.xpcctation; its opera- 
tions on the price of the sugar spirits were, 
of tobrsev not only strong, but sudden ; 
and not only was the allowance granted, 
but the duty was reduced from 5s. 8d. to 
2a'. fi//. ar i LOpseqiiently no lime afi'orded 
for the disposal of the large stock of sugar 
spirits on hantl, though the invariable rulB 
was, that whenever any addiiiuiral duty 
ivas put on spirits, ibc stock on hand vi'as 
always excised, and therefore the persons 
concerned in the trade expected some re- 
gulation in case of a reduction of duty. In 
this case, however, there had been none, 
and tiierefore the stock became in general 
so much dead loss ; and he need scarcely 
remind the House of the sad effects of this 
was manifested in so melancholy a man- 
ner, by the unprecedented increase of 
bankruptcies last year in Dublin. The 
speculation in sugar-spirit had been very 
extensive in consequence of the cQ|^fident 
and general expectation of the continuance 
of the prohibition ; all the speculators 
were severe sufierers, and those df thent 
who had not large and extensive capitals, 
found themselves suddenly involved in 
inevitable bankruptcy. For these reasons 
he trusted the House* would see the neces- 
sity of resorting to the Speediest and most 
effectual means of compensating thosowho 
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had siifFered at once so extensively and so 
uinneritedly. 

The Sprnktr called the attention of the 
Hou^e to the subject matter of* the pro|>o- 
sition about to be submitted to them. 
There was a standing order of llie House, 
that no petitions for money should be re- 
ceived, unless recommended by the crown. 
Tills was a motion lo obtain compensation. 
Without the form of a petition, the same 
clliict was intended to be produced. 

Mr. Foster opposed the motion. No 
man could say that the reduction of the 
duty upon spirits imposed any hardship 
upon any of the distillers. As it was 
done by act of parliament, it nfl'orded 
them a fair notice of what was intended 
to be done. The stock of spirits was taken 
upon the same day the prohibition was en- 
forced, and there were found to be 1 15,000 
gallons; and only 50,000 gallons were 
distilled under the higher duiies. Th^ro 
was not then enough of spinis to answer 
the market in Ireland, so ilrit ti:e distillm-s 
found greater biuiefit in supplying it, in- 
stead of exporting their spirits. Tnere 
were not spirits etjual to two days distilla- 
tion in tlie whole of that couiiti v ; so that 
these distillers had a sale for (heir spirits 
which amply indemnified them for the 
duties (hey paid. The duty was altered 
from 5s, Sd, to 2s, Gd. per gallon ; but tbe}^ 
were not on that account eniitlcd to a 
drawback of 3^. 2d. as they now clainieil. 
The utmost they could clairr, by bis cal- 
culation, was 4ld. per gallon; but he saw 
no reason for in ikingany allowance what- 
ever. If any drawback were tt) he allow- 
ed, it might with equal propriety be al- 
lowed to all the other holders and dealers 
in all foreign spirits, a thing which would 
be extremely impolitic. Jn looking into 
the Journals, he found five petitions pre- 
sented upon this subject formerly, and 
after it was discussed they were rejected. 
It was indeed contrary to the practice of 
the right hon. gent, himself, when in 1795 
he brought in a bill into the Irish parlia- 
ment for encouraging the brewing of beer, 
by taking off the excise duties, but there 
was n» draivback allowed for the stock on 
hand. Under all these circumstances, be 
considered that there was this solid ob- 
jection to the motion ; that tliere was no 
document produced t& shew that any in- 
vent i gat ion whatever wa.^ nccc-s^ary. He 
thought such a qucUiori sheu’d go through 
a committee of ih-.; whole House, before 
•uch a motfoii could be made. 

Sir J, Meujort thought that it was but j 
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i justice to allow a diminution of the duty 
upon the stock on hand, as well as that to 
be distilled. His complaint was, that 
there was no interval of time left for them 
to get rid of therr stock. If there were 
only two days consumption of spirits in 
t^e country, there was surely the less dif- 
ficulty in doing the necessary act of jus- 
tice. As this was an age of precedents, 
they ought upon this occasion to follow 
that of the Tea Commutation Act, by which 
the duties were diminished, but ^ period 
of three months was allowed the dealers 
to dispose of their stock on hand ; and it 
was on that account that no allowance of 
drawback was given to them. If the dis- 
tillers had no other mode of redress but by 
petitiun.itwasleavingitiiitbe power of any 
financial minister to withhold bis consent, 
on account of his being the individual W'ho 
imposed the hardship complained of. He 
therefore agreed in the propriety of 
the line that had been adopted by his 
right hon. friend, as the proposed address 
prayed for an investigation, and not mere- 
ly that money should be paid them. 

Colonel Barry said, that in his opinion 
there was no ground for compensation 
wliatever ; for, in the first place, the dis- 
tillers had proved no loss. These distillers 
had cnjxoyed a monopoly ; and it did not 
appear that, they had not sold every gal- 
lon of their spin's as high as ever they 
could have done, had there been no alter- 
ation of the duty. 

Mr, Hutchinson had no doubt, that if the 
House agreed to the motion, they would 
be able to deride what was the amount of 
the loss distillers had sustained. In 
1783, when the duties upon French wines 
were equalized, the holders of these wines 
had a drawback graiiu^d to them, and such 
ought to be their conduct in the present 
instance, lie did think the matter ought 
to be invesligated by the House, as many 
failures, he understood, had taken place in 
consequence of the losses they had sus- 
tained. 

The speaker repeated his objection to 
the mode of proceeding, as contrary to 
the established rule that had existed for a 
century. The identical case had already 
been subrnittfid to the HouhC in the form 
of a petition, and itqVcted on account of 
its not bting regularly recommended on 
the part of the government, and it would 
be rcnib^ring tlie?r rule of no avail to re- 
ceive it in any oukt form. 

The Clmnv -lfor of the Exchequer approved 
highly of what hud fallen from the Chair. 
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It had been said that if ministers thought 
proper to refuse their consent to any pe- 
tition, it was impossible to procure redress ; 
now^ he did not think it had been usual to 
refuse such consent^ for they had been more 
reproached for giving it too easily than 
for withholding it. They often gave their 
consent to petitions which they were con- 
vinced ought not to be received, as it still 
lay with the House to giant or refuse the 
prayer of them. This address seemed 
merely to he substituted for a petition that 
was rejected. 

Sir J. Newport was of the same opinion 
as formerly, for if such was the form of the 
House, it must sanction great injustice. 
He did not think that this present mode 
was by any means disrcspi ctful. What 
he complained of was, that ministers had 
it in their power to withhold their consent, 
or to inai:e it an act of favour. He should 
not however persevere in stating his opi- 
nion contiary to the sentiments of the 
House. 

The Speaker then put it to the right lion, 
gent, whether he w'ould not wish, under 
Uiese circumstances, to withdraw liismotion. 

Mr. GraUftn accordingly consented, and 
the motion was withdrawn. 

[Mauinc Insuuance Bill.] This Bill 
being read a second time, counsel were 
called in aiifi heard. 

Mr. Baring ihtn moved, that the Bill be 
committed, and said, that he would not 
trouble the House with any observations 
in the present stage, as he was sure that 
a measure which met the approbation of 
so large a body of merchants would at 
least be permitted to go into a committee. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that after the frerjueiit 
discussions upon tli's subject, and alter 
what had fallen fioni the counsel, he 
should not enter much into it at present ; 
but he only rose to observe, that the most 
proper mode would be to refer the subject 
to his Majesty's privy council, for the 
discussion of it in the House was an irre- 
gular interference with the prerogative of 
the crown. He should tin refore oppose 
the motion for going into a committee. 

Sir 7'. Turton denied tiiatthe Bill wasa 
roeie speculation. The real question be- 
fore the House was, whether the increase 
of trade since the institution of the corpo- 
rations or companies said ro be injured by 
the Bill, might not retpiire a dillererit sys- 
tem ? The measure siionid have his sup- 
port, as he believed its operation would be 
to throw open insurance at the lowest 
rate. 
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. Mr. Marrjfau .said that this Bill must be 
considered with regard to its ultimate ob- 
ject, which was, the establishment of a 
great combination, to do away every 
other mode of insurance. At present, 
there was a monopoly de jure, but 
not de facto ; if this measure succeeded, 
there would be a monopoly de facto, 
though not de jure. Such a company 
might command the rate of premium. 
Their interr>-t would be to delay payment 
as long as possible, and thedr correspon- 
I dents would encounter intolerable hard- 
ships. Instead of 1,300 individuals, as at 
present, there might be 20 companies 
whose secretaries might understand each 
other, and settle the premium at their 
pleasure. The -companies, il liad been 
proved, were a dearer resmt, and their 
solidity was not such as allbrded any com- 
pensation. All this was iheelVecl of spe- 
culation taking the place of sober indus- 
tf}'. He bimseji Imd a .share in one of the 
fire oflices (all of which would become 
marine insurers, if tins Bill passed) for 
which he paid 500/. He had been oll(‘red 
2,000/, for it, subject to the passing ofthis 
Bill. Companies, in short, would start up 
like the lottery insurariLe companies in 
every street, and would be here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. Los.)e.s to the amount 
of six or seven millions hail been lately 
paid, on account of the critical state of 
trade. What would have become of their 
million capitafi if but nearly this sum had 
come upon it ? He should Xherefore oppose 
the motion. 

The Chancellor qf tJte Exchequer contro- 
verted the opinion of Sir T. Turton on the 
subject of the chaiters, and contended that 
the road to redress was open to the.^e pe- 
titioners ill the mode pointed out by the 
act, and consequently that their applica- 
tion to parliaim*iit was improper. On pe- 
titioning the King, the matter would go 
through the Privy Council to the Attorney 
Oeiiera), who would hear it a.s a cause ; 
and, on his report, the decision of the ex- 
ecutive would be given. If the charters 
of the existing companies were found to 
be objectionable, by this mode , they 
would be rescinded, and all the petitioners 
required by the present Bill would be ac- 
complished. Yet, though this road had 
been pointed out to them Iasi session, they 
had preierred coming again to parliament, 
where tlieir claims, from the nature of a 
popular assernldy, were not likely lobe 
so accurately discussed. He condemned 
the original motives of the petitioners, and 
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much as he was averse to new ch artery he 
would rather agree to one of them, than 
to an anomalous copartnery like the pre- 
sent. Ih iheii pointed out many inconve- 
iiienrts mat would arise were the present 
Bill to he passed, and bolarg^ a body es« 
tabi'dii'd, which could only be sued in 
the oamc of their secretary, whose person 
wot.'ld be all the insurers would have for 
then risks. On all these grounds ho was 
ho' . ‘c to this application. 

thought that the right hon. 
gen . liad mistaken the slate of the ques- 
tic.> nod no pail of his observations 
applied to it. A grievance had been 
proved to exist, and the object was to 
apjily a remedy. The Bill did not pro- 
pose to dissolve any cliarter, but merely 
to say, that the system of solitary insu- 
rniiees shun Id no longer be the law. The 
grievance complained cf was, the insecurity 
of iiisuiances ; and the measure suomilitd, 
was the doing awa}^ of tiiat clause in the 
acts which prevented others from joimng 
in companies. Tliercfore he thought that 
the argument of the light hon. geut. did not 
apjtly. 

Tile Auamej/ Ccneral opposed l!ie Bill, 
the object of which, lie said, ^vas, iiTiot 
to destroy the charter, to lake away one 
of the greatest advantages arising from the 
incorporation of those companies. 

Sir John Amtruthcr contended that his 
Majesty’s power applied only to the total 
repeal of the charter ; b«it not to any 
particular modiheation, such as was now 
proposed, lie was of opinion that the 
Bill should go into a committee. 

After some further observations from 
the Solicitor General and Mr. Siepheri, 
who spoke against the Bill, and fioni Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Bariii;:, in favour of going 
in a committee, the House divided, when 
the numbers were. 

For going into a Coinniittre ...... 

Noes 

' Mr.jority against the Bill ... — 1 

HOUSE or COKKON.>. 

Vndey, Iifu.rch ]. 

[Report respecting tiu: Detemioh 
or M. Colville in CoLn iUrii 1 lEim** 
Prison.] Mr. Dmdft> brought up the 
following report IVom the Jjec/et Commit- 
tee r&Uuve to the detention of M. Col- 
ville ill the House of Correction, Cold 
Bath Fields : 

** The Seciirt Committee, apponved to 
inquire into tha circumstauces con- 
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nected with the detention of 

Colville, now a Prisoner in the House 
of Correction in Cold Bath Fields; 
and to report the matter, as it shall 
appear to them, to the House ; 

Have proceeded in the investigation 
of the matter referred to them ; and have 
inspected various documents, and exa- 
! mined several witnesses relative to the 
I causes and circumstances of the detention 
of the said Colville, the mode of his con- 
finement, and the nature of his treatment 
ill prison. 

Your committee report, That there 
appears to have been sullicieiit cause for 
his seizure and detention ; and they are 
decidedly of opinion, that on public 
grounds it is necessary uit t he should re- 
main in confineini 111 : it doe^ not appear 
to \our conimitlee; that he has suffered 
any iuconvenienee which is not incident 
to the description ol place in which he is 
detained ; hut they are of opinion, that 
the regulations of hucli a prison are incon- 
sistent with the natuie of the confinement 
to which he ought to be suhjccied, and 
with that security fioin (onimunicriiion 
with pe rsons out ol the prison, wdiich is 
necepoaiy for the object of his dcLention. 

*« V'»ur committee, f om obvious consi- 
derations of public expediency, have ft It 
it their duly, in making then* report to 
the House, to lefraiii from eriieiiiig into 
the particular circumstances of Uie case.’^ 

Lord h'olkvslone said, he thougiii it his 
duty to declaie, that the report was 
unanimously agreed to by the committee. 

It w^as then ordered to lie on the table, 
and to he printed. 

[Memorial oe the Crfihtors of the 
Hajah of Tanjoue.] A Memorial of the 
several persons wlmse names are there- 
under subscribed, being Creditors ol his 
excellency the late Rajah of Tanjore, in 
the Fast Indies, was presented and read ; 
sseUiiu foiih. 

That, in the year 17S8, his Excellency* 
Ameer S ng was placed on the Musnud, 

I or succeeded to the government of the 
di'.tricis of Tanjore, with the consent and 
by I lie means of the government of Madras 
or Fort JSaint George; that, during the 
war with 'lippoo Sullaun, the Madras go- 
vcrniriciit a<^sumccl the collection of the 
revenue*, ol the Tanjore country, but, at 
the tcrniiiialion onthat w^ar in 1792, those 
districts were again lestored to the said 
Rajah ; a treaty was also then formed 
wiili him by the most noble the marquis 
of Cornwallis, on belialf of the East India 
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Company, by which the entire sovereignty 
of that country was ceded to the said 
Rajah, on the condition of his paying in 
cash, by monthly kists or instalments, the 
sum of star pagodas 400,000, or there- 
abouts, until the year 1795, after which 
period he was to pay the sum of star 
pagodas 030,000, or thereabouts ; that the 
*inetnoriaIis(s further beg leave to repre- 
sent, that some of them are soucars or 
native bankers, and that others of them 
were dealers in silk goods, in gold and 
silver, jewels and prc*<'ioua stones, &c. ; 
that their ancestors had pursued the same 
profession ; and that tlie said Rajah Ameer 
Sing, on the said countries being restored 
to him, had no money in his treasury ; 
and that, as his revenues* were collected in 
the produce of his coiin'ries, that produce 
could seldom or never be realized into 
cash ill time to pay his money engage- 
ments; and that consequently the said 
Rajah apf)li(‘d to the memorialists to 
borrow money from them in anticipation 
of his revenues, and to purcha^*mercl(|Pi- 
dlse for the use of his family and the de- 
pendants on his palace; and that the 
memorialists having always experienced 
in the said Rajah a disposition to comply 
with all his engagements with them, did 
accordingly advance him sums of money 
on loan, and sold him various kinds of { 
merchandise; iha» the memorialists beg 
leave furl her humbly to reprcvsent, that, by 
orders fiom the right lion, lord Hobart, 
then gov-riior of Madras, the said Rajah | 
was 'll ide a prisoner in the month of 
Dectmber 171)5, and a military guard w'as 
pi.iced over his palace, and his ministers 
and confidential servants were separated 
iiom him, and confined as {o'lsojicrs, 
and the Madras government assumed the 
nianrigemcnt of his revenues, although the 
said Rajah had punctually disciitoged the 
kists stipulated in the treaty of Iomi Coni- 
W'ullis; and the nicmormlists are yt^^ un- 
acquainted wirh the cause ot these pro- 
» eedings towards the said Il.ij di ; that the 
said Rajah, after fihding lii -;>elf uiiatile to 
satisfy the urgent demands of Uie memo- 
rialists, expressed his soTow on that ac- 
count to the then Rnlish Resident, Mr. 
Maeleod, and bewailed his misfortunes 
^hiefly bi’cause of the liistress iii which 
they would involve the iiieinoiialists ; 
and in consequence of. which the said 
Resident then reported to the Madras go- 
vernment the amount then due to the 
Rajah's creditors ; that the memorialists 
further beg leave to represent, that, in 
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some months after the said Rajah had been 
thus deprived of bis countries, they were 
restored to him by orders of the then go- 
vernor general, sir John Shore, hart, but 
that, in the following year, the said Rajah 
Ameer Sing, on the plea of his not being 
the legitimate heir, was deprived of the 
Musnud of Tanjore, that his excellency 
the Rajah Surfugee was appointed* by the 
Madras government to succeed, and with 
whom the Madras government imme- 
diately formed a treaty, by which he re- 
linquished, for himself and his heirs, &c. 
in favour of the hoii. East India Company, 
all his rights to interfere in the collection 
of the revenues, on the condition of re- 
ceiving an annual allowance in money : 

I that ttie memorialists further beg leave to 
represent, that his excellency the Rajah 
Ameer Sing, having been thus deprived 
of Ins countries (although he had been 
placed as the legitimate heir on the Mus- 
nud by the llritish government, about ten 
years preceding) and consequently with- 
out the means of satisfying the debts due 
to the memorialists, they then entreated 
the Madras government to take into con- 
sideration their distressed situation, and 
respectfully represented, that, as it had 
possessed itself of the countries which had 
been pledged to the memorialists as a 
>ecuriiy for their advaiues, they relied 
with confiilence that the justice of the 
M auras government would ru>t permit tho 
memon tlisls to suffer by the change which 
it had bf en pleased tu make m the govern- 
ment of that country; that, in conse- 
quence, the hon. the Court of Directors was 
pleased to order the claims of the memo- 
n.dists to be iiivesiigatH(), and that, in 
puisuance of tliesi^ orders, a committee, 
consisting of thiee of ilie hon. company's 
civil sorvanls, was appointed by the 
Madras goveriimeni. to carry these orders 
into cxoruiion ; that the said committee, 
by pui.lnj ailvenisemtnts in the years' 
I8i)2 and I invited all creditors to 
prefer tin ir claitns on the said Rajah 
Ameer Sing, and that the claims of the 
iiiemor:.! lists were rigorously examined 
.iiitl coiiipared with the records of the 
Tanjore palace, and the proceedings of 
File said committee were transmitted, in 
the year 1803, by the Madras govern- 
ment to the hon. Court of Directors, and 
duly received by them : the memorialists 
further beg leave to represent, that, since 
the proceedings of the said commiftce 
were transmitted to England, they have 
repeatedly addressed the Madras govern • 

9 
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tnent, well as the hoii. Court of Di- House, that they might ascertain its ex- 
rectors witli regard u> the said ciuiais, istence, aud provide a remedy as soon as 
and have, hy means of ihcii* agent in Lon- possible, lie deprecated all discussion 
don, prcsenied, through the hon. Ji' aid of upon this occasion as premature, and re- 
Coiitruo!, several menioriaU to the hon. coniineiided that they should wait to have 
Court of Dirociors, vviiliout hf*ing able to the advantage ul the report. It was his 
receive any reply ; ami dnt the claitus of intention, that all the surviving meinbersof 
the ni^mo! .alists, at ilie period of deposing the c imrnittee which was appointed upon 
the said Uajah Ameer Siog, or ihe amount a simii ir subject, in the year 1793, should 
stated to be due to Ameer Sing’s cuMliiors be upon the present, and that the number 
in the final report of the said committee, of the whole should be ^1. lie coiiclud- 
did not exceed one half of one yearns ed with moving, “ That a Select Commit- 
revenue o!‘ his couniries; that the hon. tee be appointed to infjnire into the Stale 
the East 1 lit iia Company have continued, ot Coiniiierciai Credit, and reportthe same, 
since the deposuiun ot the said Rajah, to as it shall appear to them, to the House, 
collect the revenues ol' those rich and fer- togcdier with ilieir opinion and observa- 
tile flisuicts, yndding about ten lacs ol i.ons thoreon.'* 

p'.igoilas anini.illy ; (hat, ni proof uf wiiat The men. hers • projio'^^d were: the 
is slated III this niemoiial, ilioy re.er t.> (hi.^nc^ iiorol the I'lxcheijiier, x’J/,Maiining, 
the records ol' the Midi a > go. vrninv'Ci, III ' ir J. .^mchiir, Mr. iirogden, sir .1. Shaw, 
posscssi Jii or C.c hon. Co n t D.ret t-.Ms ; ?.ir. Sr imfoi ih, Mr. Jrvmg, Mr. 11. Thr^rn- 

and that, ah».(. .gii r.Koiy of the me- ton, Mr. iiohorfc Shaw of Dublin, Mr. 
luorialisii 'nave h ,eii reduced from alllu- Dunda'*, the Lord Advocate of Scoila'nr), 
ence to the gieat-st ciK.lrcSi., in coiise- Mr. Rose, jiir Tiiomas Iiaiing, Mr. A. 
quence of iuivMg beo.i ti.ns - iivcd of JMl^^ Sharp, Mr. Loii*^ j\lr. Atder- 

their property, \ct the niecnonali.^is have ihot Combe, iVlr. .Man yatt, sir J. Newport, 
waited without i.rry succe.s I'or above 1 1- Mr. Foster, and Mr. C. Ellis. 

• years, with the utmost patience, the lejuit Mr. Tierney said, he hoped that the 
of their respectful solicit Uions to the hon. coniinittvie would be permitted to go at 
the East India Company; but, as they large into the subject, in order to trace the 
now de'j)air of obiaining from the hon. cause of the evil. 

Court of Diiectovs of llie East India Com- The ClinnceLor of the Excheifiur ‘-aid, the 
paiiy that jusl’.ce to \vi»icii they are cali- cominitiee loi which he moved, was fur 
lied, and which they have so long in vain iht! purpo e of inquiring into the state of 
solicited, they have dcti^-mined tlius to Coiumeicial I’rnlit, not of J*i..blic (Jredit, 
submit their yasc to tiie Eriiisli nation, beyond that it was not ins idea that it 
through their rcjneseiUativcs in purlia- should go, 1 he comuiuree, he was sure, 
nieiit assembled ; and theicioic praying, would not think it advisable to protract 
that the House will adopt su. li measurLS their report to any gieat lc*ng*h, but it 
as will tend to a speedy adjustment oi would iiatuially inquire into the causes 
their claims.^' i'oriiie ]>u.posaof ascmlaining the remedy; 

Ordered to lie upon the table. and if it found llial the evil sprung from 

public causes, would of course rccoinraend 

Select Committee /iPpoin ted on Com- a public remedy. Suould that \iew, hovv- 
Mkkcial CivEDii.] The Chancellor of the j ever, betaken of the subject, there would 
Exchequer iom*, in juir-uancc ol Ins noiice, j be more propriety, he liioiight, in bring.* 
to move for the r.ppoiir.mcnt of a Select | mg it before the commitlce than the 
Comniittte to’ inquire into the stale of IL'Um-. 

Commercial Credit. Various represcnfa- Mr. C u)xven hailed the present mea- 
tions had itaclioti him fn in mamii’acturin»( sure as a step towards the exposure of the 
and mcrcaiuii.? pe.oplc, of :he disadvantage I bad Hy>iein upon which the government 
under which trade suliLred, and wiiich they | had acted. Hi! alluded to the n^w rcla- 
attribir.cil to the sikte of credit and the con- tions with America, and disapproved of 
dition of ibe market-^ with which they the policy ol encon aging mamnacturcs to 
were l.nincJ ly in the habit of cf nnnuni- j the injwryof the .ig. iculuire ol tlie country, 
eating. Ac iirst he did not beimvi that Horner thought the chancellor of 

the evil pu. railed to such a*i txieiU as the excliecjuer had taken a more coi race 
havl been staled, but so various were the view of the subject than his right hon. 
rcqjrcsenlations that he now thought it Ins friend. It was belter, in his opinion, to 
duty to submit the present nmiioii to the conliiie the inquiry at present to the na* 
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ture of the measures to be adopted, than 
to enter upon the causes which hare. led>lo 
those tneasui'es. He wished to express, 
however, no opinion at present oF the re- 
medy necessary t’n* the cril ; or even an 
opinion of the possibility of afTordin^ any 
such remedy. He rose to move for the 
addition of another name to the list. No- 
, thing, he owned, could he more respect- 
able than the names of which that list 
was composed ; but he could not avoid 
thinking that it would have been better if 
it bad contained fewer commercial mem- 
bers. He thought that, at any rate, the 
late Secretary to the Treasury should be 
on the committee, and should therefore 
move, that the name of Mr. lluskisson be 
adde<f. 

Mr. JIuskisson wished to decline the ho* 
nour of being a member of the committer. 
He staled the points in which he thou/;!it 
the present distresses resembled, and in 
whfth they did not resemble tho-e of \79‘3> 
At present there was no iiiteriuptiOj^p 
public credit ; in 17w:l it was c^lier^^^K 
and at present there was a great spii^Wf 
over-trading in the comnrv. He disclaim- 
ed having any parlicnlar ojiportunities of 
information on this subject. 

The Chancellor of the Ercheqver rose to 
■upport the motion of the hoii. gent. He 
agreed with the gent, who last spoke, that 
the present circumstances dillered in some 
ca.scs from those of 179.*^, and rcscnildcd 
them in others. He thought, iiowever, 
that should the di'.trcsses of the present 
day be even traced to overtradiii;/, v(t if 
the result of tliat over-trading had bteii 
such as not only to occasion mischief to 
those who had over- traded, but to tiio^e 
who have i?nt over-traded, the Ilnu-o 
consd have no oby ciioii to allbrd an al- 
leviation, if pos.siijie. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that whatever opinion 
migiithe formed <d the policy of the Orders 
in C'n'.incil, the.se, on iiupiii y, w(»uhl nut he 
found to be the cause of the present com- 
nicrciai clistrcjs. 

Mr. Tierney said, tliat it was not suflj- 
cienl to induce the House to vote an i.'jsue 
of exchecjuerbills, to state that numbers of 
merchants had over-traded tlicmselrcs. 
Upon such ii report being presented to 
the House he should not tliiiik himself jus- 
tilied in giving his vote. He did not 
mean to say that under certain circum- 
stances of distress, In* might not be \vil- 
ling cnoui^h to give as.dstance ; but those 
circumstances lie thought should differ 
materially from the present. He owned 
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he did not see how a remedy could be 
aHorded to the present evils. The right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke of the necr^ssity of a speedy report ; 
hut he hoped that suilicient time would be 
taken to make the iiecc^’saiy inquiries, 
and for this purpose a wcoi:, at least, 
would be necr siry. Were he a member 
of the committee, he wouhl wish to exa- 
mine a number of merchants on tiie sub- 
ject, and enter upon other inquiries, wliich 
would all take up a good deal of lime. 
It Would be proper for the i louse to know 
wheit was the stale of the pvi s'^nt distress, 
uhat had produced that slate, and what 
was likcl}' to be the duration of that .state : 
and it would be foob-^ti to give is-sues of 
Exchequer liilU at prescoit, if at the 
end of a twelvemonth the t vil should still 
continue. 

The Chancellor of ike Exchequej' should 
c^ rtanily think the comniittee were going 
heyom! the?r duty, were they to enter 
upon so large a field of investigation as 
the right hull. gent, would force upon them. 
To what extent the House might think 
fit to go into the uliim ite and proximate 
cau.«os of the subject, was anotiicr consi- 
deration but it was the Committee’s duty 
to inquire into the nature of the present 
distress. Tlie House would consider the 
degree and extent of the distress, and 
whether it w'as advisable to alllird a re- 
medy. 

IMr. Camijii* observed, that from the 
narrow^ description of the investigation 
proposed, he aiiprehcnded the qualities 
for which his hon. fsiend had hceti slated 
to be particularly distinguished, were not 
iicccsv.n y, cspecialiy if it was intended 
that the rrpr»rt .'•iiould be speedily laid on 
the table, 'llic qualities alluded to would 
only have been of essential advantage, if 
the committee were about to inquire not 
only into the; immediate hut into the re- 
miste causes of llic pre.^icnt state of com- 
inc n iai credit. He therefore thought it 
would he better to leave the namc.<i as 
originally moved. 

Mr. Jloi'ncr expressed his surprise that 
tlte right hon. gent, should have spoken 
a« if he had fallen into some impropriety 
in naming the lion. gent, near him as a 
U'. niher of this coniniiitcc, and an impro- 
priety which tlio. (-'Iianccllcr of the Ex- 
chequer had avoided. This was extra- 
ordinary, as the Clianrellor of the Ex- 
cbcqutM* had iiiimcdialcly s=’sented the 
moiiumt the hon. gent, had been named. 
He had never doubled but the li ui. gent. 
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would have been willing to have given his 
services upon the committee* ; services 
which, in his view of the case, would be 
of great utility. It appeared to him that 
this would be an operation of finance 
founded on a commercial dilFiculty ; and 
It was important, even with a view to the 
proximate causes of that ditbculty, that 
some person, accustomed to the operations 
of finance, should be on the spot. Al- 
though he was sorry that the services of 
the hon. gent, on this committee should 
be lost, yet as he was averse to become 
one of the members, he certainly would 
not press his motion. 

Mr. Tiemejf moved as an amendment. 
That after the word ‘ credit,' the words 
' and trade of the united kingdom^ be in- 
serted. 

Mr. Bitring thought upon the whole, 
that it would be better to defer the con- 
sideration of the more extended subject, 
until the narrower was decided, and the 
report of the committee brought up. 

Mr. IL Thornton preferred the original 
words. He did not wish that the great 
political question should he submitted to 
the committee. 

The amendment was negatived without 
a division. 

Mr. Tkrneif then moved another amend* 
mciit, that the word ' thereupon’ should 
be left out, for the purpose of introducing 
the words ' the causes that produced the 
same.’ • 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the words, as they originally stood, ex- 
pressed the meaning sulficieiitly, and of 
course that the amendment was unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, the (Committee 
should not be permitted to go into the 
political question, as it would only have 
the effect of rendering the real question 
referred to them, ambiguous. 

The amendment was negatived as be- 
fore. 

Mr. H. Thornton took it for granted that 
the object was to inquire into the state of 
trade only so far as this was connected 
with the means of giving relief. To an- 
swer this purpose, tlic original moiitm was 
sudicicntly well expressed. The amend- 
ment proposed would lead into too large a 
held. 

The firiit part of the amendment, 
that the cvmiinittee should inquire into 
the state of the trade of the united king- 
dom, was then put and negatived. The 
question being upon the latter part, that 
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the committee should report on the cause 
that produced the same. 

Mr. Perceval observed, that the right 
hon. gent, had surely fallen into <iomc 
mistake. Was it meant that tiierc should 
be an inquiry into the causes that pro- 
duced Commercial credit f 

Mr. Tierney — No ; into the causes of 
the present state of commercial credit. , 

Mr. Perceval — Even in that sense it was 
too large, and would carry the duties of 
the committee much beyond what any 
one appeared to have in view. 

Mr. WUberforce concurred with the last 
speaker, that the words of the amendment 
were too large — and that the inquiry 
ought to be confined to the state of trade, 
so far as this wascoiUKL^'d with the means 
of relief. 

The latter part of the amcndii.-'nt was 
also negatived, and the motion, as ori- 
ginally worded, agreed to witlmut a di- 
vi.sion. ® 

^^pon the reading of the names of the 
hers* for the coininitu-e, 

^TOr. Whitbread stated, that in hia opinion 
there w ere too many commererd men pro- 
posed, Ifi out of the 21 being of that de- 
scription! and thereby constituting a ma- 
jority of the whole. The remaining, names, 
too, were chieHy those connected witli the 
right hon. gent, in office, 'J*hc right lion, 
gent, seemed to hold out, that lie had at 
first rather turned a deaf ear to the re- 
presentations on this subject, and whether 
he w'as a convert to the opinions contained 
in these rcpicsentations, or had brought 
I forward the subject on account of the 
nunibw)' of aj>p]icatioiis, and the re.qiect- 
ahility of the quarters from w'honco they 
came, he hud not nieruioiicd. Eiit if the 
commerce of the country was in an em- 
barrassed state, and it was clear that it w'as, 
this committee was improperly consti- 
tuted. That there ought to be some com- 
mercial men, was cci tain ; but that they 
must have a strong bias to recommend the 
granting of relief, even ihoughit might be 
doubiful to otheis whether such a measure 
would he proper, he thought self-evident, 
and ihertlbre they ought not to constitute, 
a majority, lie was surprised that the 
name of Mr. liiiskisson had not been ori- 
gin d>y proposed, and surprised that there 
siioulii he any objection on his part when 
lie was last mentioned. He hoped some 
other names would he propo.scd. The 
commercial majority was objectionable in 
the first place, and almost the whole of 
the rest would be under a vote for anjr 
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measure of relief which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might have aliceady sug- 
gested. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer stated, 
that he h:ul taken the principal merchants 
from both sides of the House— persons 
best acquainted with the subject, and at 
the same time not likely to be so much 
, afiected as less eminent traders, by the 
pre*?ent depressed state of commerce. He 
had no ol)jectioii, however, to some more 
names, though it was desirable that the 
coniinittt e should not be too numerous. 

Sir J. Neioport objected to the constitu- 
tion of the comniUtee, on the same grounds 
as Mr. Whitbread. 

Mr. A. Barinif stated, that every com- 
mercial man who had expressed a doubt 
ns to the expediency of giving relief, bad 
been named for the committee. 

Sir ./. Newport disriamied any other ob- 
jection to a majority of commercial men 
than this, that they would be, from the 
nature of the case, acting under an undue 
bia**. ' 

Mr. G. Johnstone proposed that Mr. 
D. Giddv be added to the committee, 
but nobody seconded the motion.— The 
rominiitee was rliereforc appointed as tiri- 
ginally constituted, with the usual pow'cis. 

HOUSE OF I onus, 

Monday ^ Maii'h 4. 

Informations Ex Oirn lo for Livel.] 
Th«' order of the day being read. 

Lord Holland ro'«e and said, he had little 
apprehension, w'hen he first gave notice of 
his mol, on, that it would nieeiwiibuny op- 
position. It was indeed a motion so conso- 
narit to purliainentary usage, .‘'o obviously 
enjoined by the duties of the legislature, and 
so natural a consequence of measures re- 
centlv adopted by the House, that he had 
hoped It might have met w ith iheentirecon- 
curience of tin ir lord.ships. In this, how- 
ever, he w'as iiiistakeii — he had received 
an intimation (for the polilcncms of which 
he acknowledged himstdf obliged) from a 
quarier where he knew' that opposition in 
that House was seldom fruillt'S.s, and it had 
therefore become mce.^sary for him to 
trouble their lordships more at lei.gth 
than he could have wished, to expl tin the 
grounds on which this motion rested, and 
at the same time to state as explicitly the 
ulterior objects to which, if accctled to, 
he should call their attention.— The mo- 
tion he had to submit was merely for in- 
forma ion, it was merely for a list of such 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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proceedings as had been instituted 
against .state libels, by the Attorney Ge- 
neral, for the last ten years. It would 
pledge their lordships to no further opi- 
nion ; it might be granted with due regard 
to parliamentary usage, wi‘hout implying 
the suspicion of abuse, and w ithout en- 
tailing on the House the necessity of any 
subsequent proceeding. In the other 
House (if it was regular to allude to such 
things) it hud, from lime immemorial, 
been the usage to in.<<tiiiiie, at the com- 
mencement of every ses.sion, a Committee 
of Justice, an usage which indicates that 
the eye of parliament should be invaria- 
bly fixed on the administration of justice, 
that parHameniary inquiry into the nature 
or nuinhtu* of any prosecutions in the 
courts below conveyed no censure on those 
COUII.S, t)ut proved that vigilance and po- 
licy, with regard to them, w^as the con- 
stant and unifotm duty cf parliament, 
which could not be relaxed without dan- 
g( i, but whic h could be exercised without 
implyitig distiust or suspicion. The House, 
indeed, had recently sanctioned the prin- 
ciple, for witiiuut imputing blame to any 
one, they h«acl, at the motion of his noble 
Iriciid (lord Grenville) whose absence he 
regretted, ordered in t);is very .se.ssion, (or 
at least in last session) a return of the 
number of convictions and olhei proceed- 
ings on felonies under the revenue laws, 
in aid of Miat judicious and benevolent in- 
(piiry, in which, at the instance of h>s noble 
friend, a committee of their lordships was 
at present cmpl.^yed. In addition to this 
j general view' of their duties, and exclusive 
f those primd Jack grounds on w hich he 
(lord Hoilaiid) restecl some suspicion of 
abuse, their lordships, without agreeing 
with him in that inference, w'ould be jus- 
tified in requiring further information on 
a subject on which they had so recently 
legislated, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the uses to which the new law had been 
applied, and the consequences it had pro- 
duced ; and this argument was yet more 
forcible, when he recollected the circum- 
stances under which the act he had alluded 
to w as passed, in a thin Mouse, at the lag- 
end of a ses.sion, and without any one per- 
son to explain the nature of its provisions, 
or assign the rea.sons on which they 
were fminded. In such m.inner, however, 
was an act altering the antienl law of the 
land, giving to the silent and spontaneous 
act of one man, all the powers and conse- 
qucin es of a solemn proceedinguf a grand 
jury, introduced and passed through par- 
(K) 
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liamcnt in fhe summer of 180S. Wiu n; 
he rec(>llect(’<l that to juslil'y that «xtraur- 
dinary iimovation, to lay grounds for tliat 
unexpected attack on the liberty of the 
subject, to prove the necessity of arming 
the Attorney Gerjeral with the power of 
holding to bail, and in some cases, of im- 
piisoning whomever he thought guilty e#f 
a libel; no |)a})eri» were moved for, no in- 
quiry Instituted, no documents [uodiiecd, 
nay, no statement wlialever m.ide, further 
than w'.'is to he f*)und in the meagre, un- j 
satisfactory, and unsub.'itantiated pieriinble 
of the Bill ; when he recollected this, be. 
felt that his expectation of his motion lac- 
ing acceded to by the suj)porter:i of iliat 
Dd I, was rather a proof of his own sim- 
plicity, than a fair consequence to hr 
drawn from the former conduct of those 
noble persons. He complimented them 
on their consi.siency in rv fusing ail infor- 
mation respecting the consequence of a 
law, for the enactment of which they had 
assigned no reasons, and fur the allega- 
tions ill which they iiad adduced no evi- 
dence ; but surely it was natural for tneir 
lordships, who, if they had reasons fur 
adopting the law, must have adopted it 
for the purpose of preventing oftbnees and 
securing the ends of public justice, to in- 
quire whether those ends bad been accom- 
plished ; to learn how often and with what 
eil'ect the provisions of the new law had 
been resorted to; to ascertain whether 
libels had increased or dimini.shed since 
these new powers had been granted ; and, 
above all, to discover whether the convic- 
tions obtained bore a greater proportion 
to the informations laid, than they did be- 
fore the latter were armed wdth such un- 
usual, and, hitherto, unconstitutional con- 
sequences.— On such grounds, the House 
Seemed to him called upon to adopt the 
motion which he should that night make; 
but he did nut mean to disguise from their 
lordships, that he had further vie'ivs in 
making it, that he thought other circum- 
stances required iiKjuiry, and that the in- 
formation which his motion, if acceded to, 
would produce, would lead to the neces- 
sity of other proceedings. He would say 
little of his own motives in coming for- 
ward on the occasion, but he must trouble 
the House with one or two observations 
in disclaiming the intentions, which, he 
feared, those most adverse to his views, 
and those most eager in their condemna- 
tion of all prosecutions for libel, might 
concur in imputing to him. It was not 
bis intention to meddle with the law of 


libel ; as he sliould afterward.s explain, he 
did not feel his knowledge of the laws 
.suiricicnt to justify him in atiemnting to 
do rdl which, accord ingr to his iinpciiect 
and perhaps theoretierd view of sub- 
jci;l, he should think desnable to be done. 
Indeed, limited as was the obluct of lii< 
motion, and even llio measures h<- meant 
to liiilld on it, it might wtiil iie Bsked how 
all(luh^ he, vvl o hail n >.*11 her learning nor 
prcfessional habiU to yivo his n;*inion au- 
thority, should veninri. fo <h s^'eiivl into a 
III Idv. iiieli vvr-? • i inncdi ijetu-r aiiajhod iov 
the iit:p!.iv of ou i'r les. lor which .'>0 

manv nutih- : l . eai:ud l.nds In thi: House 
we’.e cm ‘ (‘i: !y c- lie would 

speak faoM. >r) Uus 5-'ih;rct, li. v.r.vld own 
that i), *>n ^ \ ^ h- j ;y, ii.' had 

fo’iml iha.i . c'v C'Vtn a j iion of 

tiie it j h.td iiir io.. J. ». o' con- 

siiiiitioii, wi <:li bad viodi'a'c;! Om liuhik 
of the pc'^p iird uhodi i' id po.iik'd the 
ndrinni>J; atiun of juJice, Ii.id originated 
fiom persosiv of that profes-d' n, or from 
indiviuuu^ digi.ili.-d w ith the boiniurs of 
their professioii, he should have felt 
abashed in eoriing ferwaid (,;i sueli 'u;b- 
jecti; but ihe rti'jals id' onr leui-sl-iUirr 
proved, iha: our Uiiccslfn tiMugdi not in 
the piedlssion (>f iln; l.iw. ha I n In- ifat si 
to correct the ..bases v. bn h li.'. I into 
it, and with lew ixccj .mn*, tl. il/' lo i'i 
eminent magi strati.^: ii.id .‘'•’Ion bein 
fuiward m supporting, mutii sug- 
gesting, those meaMne.v, whici;, when 
adopted, had become the theme oi u::i- 
ver.>al praise, and the most, [lerk ut f..o- 
dels of our legislative v.i^iifif.i. V»dtIioat 
going back to slnp-mo.iey, dispeu )liig’ 
power, and til ' opinion ol ic )u l;jcs there- 
upon, he would conriiic 1 'strictly to 
such as were in pari mate rid w i i i j t li use w 1 1 i c ii 
ailectcd the liberty of iho pres ^ lie hael 
not, for instance, heard that, in liie contro- 
veisy in which Milton drew hi.-; formidable 
pen, the lawyers had partieul.irly distin- 
guished themselves agai.rit the practice 
of liccnsin;^f books previoiui to publica- 
tion. He did not hiid when the law by 
which that practice prevailed, first ex- 
pired in Charles 2d*s time, that it was 
the suggestion of the judges which oc- 
casioned its expiration, lie could not learn 
wdiat were the efforts made against it by 
the luminaries of the law^, when it was re- 
vived under James the 2d. He thought 
he recollected that, at the final expiration 
of that pernicious and degrading custom 
in William 3d's time, the press did not 
receive the warmest support, uay, that it 
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not escape some dogn e of opposi- 
tion from those to uhoin the excrntioii 
of the laws was iiitiiistcii. Certain he 
was, that in latter times, the great and 
important victory obtained over corrupt 
usage and bad law, by an act, which he 
reverenced, not les-, for its enactments 
than for its autlior, to which hi-; learned 
• friend near him had so cmiticnilv contri- 
buted, and which was cnninionly known 
by a name which was r.ufiic»ent to levive 
in his mind tlie Mr-.iiirest emotiorn of 
veneration and gratitude; ceitaiii he v/as, 
that that great act, which restored juries 
to their rii^hls, and rescued the pn;ss from 
servitude and oppression, was carried 
through that House, no? at the instigation, 
but in direct defiance of those w ho at that 
time presided in our courts of justice, and 
who had recorded on fheir lordships’ Jour- 
nals, tluir opinion 'a':ai!ut a nicasure which, 
in its eflccts, as in its p'lnciples, was ac- 
knowl.'dgfd to he nnuf.;'; liie most bene- 
firiai laws that, in moilern limes, had le- 
ceivfd tfie sand:, a of liie lcgi>lature. 
I'uUcd, ii he were di.sposcd to dwell on 
so invidious a thtme, he thought that, 
fre.m the very nat.ire of thoir stations, he 
could deduct* rtason.s why such laws 
scarcely ever crL iiratcd with the bench, 
and might be considered as fortunate if 
they did not ieceiv« adive opposition 
from that (piarlcr. i’on'cious (as he was 
sure the present jud:»e.^, and, above all, 
his noble and learned friend, wdio with so 
much advantage to the country pre.sided at 
the King’s-bcncli, must necessarily be) of 
the rectitude of their own intentions, they 
niu.st natnrnlly be le.sfl awaro than others 
of the evils ot discretionary power; fully 
determined imt to abuse it, they \\\ rn lovs 
likely to see the objection of the liability 
to abuse, which ajiplics to all discretional y 
power whatever, and for this reason were 
little disposed to suggest, and seldom 
could be won to .support, restraints on the 
exercise of authority. But such should 
not be the feelings of a legislature, such 
was not the duty of parliament; and there 
the constitution had wisely, jirudently, 
and, perhaps, for this very reason, placed 
the right of legislation, of regulation, of 
correction, instead of blindly surrender- 
ing the enactment of law.s to those whose 
province it was to execute them, lie did 
not, therefore, think that a member of that 
House was discpialiiied from oll'cring an 
amendment in the laws, because he had 
not been trained in tire practice of them ; 
but he felt his own personal inability too 
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much to venture any extensive plan, and, 
indeed, he did not think that the occasion 
required it. He was not, therefore, about 
to propo.se any innovation in the principle 
of the law of libel ; that law was not, in 
his \iew, perfect and faultless; but yet it 
might, and had been, administered with- 
out practical injustice; and though in his 
utopia, the punishment of libel might 
form a very short chapter indeed, he did 
not think hmiself warranted on this, or 
any other occasion, in making the remedy 
larger and more extensive than the evil. 
At the same time he must observe, that, in 
discussing any subject connected with the 
liberty of the. press and the law of libel. 
It was nectissary to keep in view those 
great principles which distinguislied the 
crime of libel from most other offences. 
In one respect it was like treason ; for 
treason and libel (he meant throughout 
public htate libels, lor private slander ivas 
a dillerent, and in his mind a much more 
heinous oilence), were both crimes directly 
against the government, in which the pub- 
lic prosecutor, and even the magistracy 
itself^ weie more or less the parties ag- 
grieved. The wise institution of juries, 
especially since the Libel Act, in some 
measure provided for Ibis didicuUy; and 
in the cases of treason the merciful and 
enlightened law of this country had in* 
veiueil many fences against the hand of 
power, for the person accused. Yet, after 
all, the diiliculty,was more or less inhe- 
rent in the nature of the thing ; it must 
and it ever would be the bias of men en- 
trusted with power, to confound successful 
but lawful opposition with treasonable re- 
sistance, and a powerful exposure of the 
follies or wickedness of ministers and men 
n power, with seditious libels and ca- 
lumny. The ingenuity of man could not 
devise a system of law where in cases of 
this nature, he would not say the preju* 
dice, but the inclination of those who 
were to execute the laws, was not gene- 
rally to convict men accused of having 
transgre«;.sed them ; and in libel it should 
fuither be observeil, that contrary to all 
other crimes, that which approached the 
coniines of guilt, was not only innocent, 
but meritorious and useful. Uoverninent 
could never feel an interest in proving a 
robbery on the man who had not robbed, 
but it might feel an interest in convicting 
a political writer of a libel which he had 
never written. The innocent might be de- 
terred from indifferent actions by a fear of 
being suspected to commit a robbery ot 
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other offence ; but this, though vexatious 
to iiidivitlirals, would be no extensive in- 
jury to the community : but if writers, 
able to expose the imbecility of our coun- 
cils, and to point out to the people and to 
parliament the cause of any public misfor- 
tune, were deterred by the apprehension 
of inclining the penalty of libelling, they 
would be deterred from a positive good — 
the community deprived of a real advan- 
tage — and the interests of the people 
deeply and perhaps irreparably injured. 
It was, ufier all, public discussion, open in- 
vestigation of public affairs, and in one 
Wold I he liberty ot the press, which formed 
the most salutary check on political men, 
on governments, and even on legislatures 
Ih^ mselves. Thc'^e were in his judgment 
principles never tn be lost sight of, either 
in reguliting or in ixecuting the laws re 
gardnig that liberty ; at least these were 
the principles which he bad imbibed at 
the earliest period, and which he believed 
anil trusted be should never abandon to the 
latest h'-ur of his life. He had learnt them 
from the first authorities, and many ol 
those who had supported them in this 
country ilievv from them consequences 
with respect to Ex Ojficio InforiiiHtions 
much stiofiger than any which he should 
urge («) their ioiiisliips. Indeed he knew 
th'ii many had doubteal the legality 
of Ex Ojiuo Iiifurmatiotis altogether. In 
such an absTuse point he was not com 
petent to judge ; he vvat almost ashamed 
of giving his opiiii.m, for none of their 
lordships c.iuhl think it worth hearing. 
He w’ouid hi»w( ver obseive, that although 
they seenn d to tl .w from an anomalous, 
perhaps a su>picious source, though they 
might c<»me in the shape of civil actions 
from the Court of Exchequer, wheic he be- 
lieved the fi«st trace of them was to be 
found, yet that was at such a remolt pe- 
riod, (Ed. 3.) ami there was not only so- h 
a stream ot pieeedent in their fivour, but 
the legisla tire had so often hy infcreiii e 
ad iiitted, had so reitntly and in such 
goo I times ri*gulattd them, that he did 
not understand what constituted legality, 
if they were not Irgal, c^specially as, on 
the Solemn aigumeni upon their legality, 
ihi. Court was unaiiiinous in favour of them, 
lit knew that on that occasion an obiur dic^ 
Sum ot Lord Hale wa^ quoted fiom memo- 
ry bv a cnm sel. but Lord Holt said, that 
Lord Half blamial ihe abuse, and did not 
question tin; legality of infomiaiions; and 
even if it were o herwise, the obiter dictum 
Qi a man great as Lord Hale, (and a greater 


never adorned a court of justice in any 
country) was not sufficient to counteract the 
stream of uninterrupted precedent, the then 
admission, and the subsequent sanction, of 
parliament itsedf. He did therefore think 
they were legal, though he felt it pre- 
suihptuous in him to say so much when 
he knew that such men as Glynn and 
Dunning, as well as others, had more re- 
cently (|uc»tioned the principles and pre- 
cedents on which they rested. The au- 
thority of these eminent men w^as yet 
more decidedly against the expediency 
and necessity of such a power being vested 
ill the Aitorney General. Many who now 
heard him might recollect, that on a mo- 
tion of a near rctalioii of a noble lord op- 
posite, a minority of 7H v 'H'd in the other 
H »uso for the suppression ol that power; 
and that in that minority, beside^ other 
great nanus, were the distinguished law- 
yers, Serjeant Glynn, Mr. Wedderluirn^ 
and Ml . Dunning. 'Hic tw'o Iasi had risen to 
die highest judicial siLiiations, and the last 
especially, (though he had not ihe good 
fortune ot‘ having kiiowni him) w'as by all 
who had lived with him acknowledged to 
be a man iti b'gal acquiietiicnis equal 
to any that bad preceded or followed 
him; in acntiness, subtlety, and argu- 
ment unrivalled; and not less distin- 
guisheil lor Ins pure and ardent love of li- 
berty Urin for Ins deep knowledge ol the 
constitution of liis country. Tiie hon, 
and learned lord on the woolsack, had 
recently avowed that lie was his tutor and 
preccfitor in the law, and thought it no 
mean subject of boast that he was such 
a man's pupil and follower. This great 
man had ihiovvn dowm the gauntlet, and 
. oilered to maintain in parliament or in 
I courts of jrstice, that Ex OJficio informa- 
i tions were proiluctive of nothing but 
mischief, were to all good purposes null 
and unnecessary, and were* only calcu- 
lated for oppression and abuse. Perhaps 
he was not fiir from agreeing with that 
opinion, but he did not mean to enforce it, 
or to avail himself of Mr. Dunning's 
great authority to urge the suppression of 
that power altogether. But he quoted 
him, and he quoted him with confidence, 
to protect him from the imputation of 
rashness in supposing that an enormous 
increase of a practice so liable to abuse 
called for inquiyr. He sheltered himself 
under his authority in expressing an 
opinion far short of that eminent lawyer’s 
on the subject, but he would acknow- 
ledge that if Ex Officio laformations conti- 
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niied to increase in number and to be 
applied to such cases as they had been 
of iate« the power had better be suppress- 
ed altogether at the risk of government 
losing the advantages, if any, which its ex- 
ercise might occasionally allbrd, than 
preserved at the much greater risk of sanc- 
tioning such abuse, and producing such 
. hardships and grievances as must result 
to the subject from it. 

lie came now more immediately to 
the subject of his motion, and it would 
hardly be nece.ssriry to explain the nature 
of that power which it was his object to 
restrain and regulcUc. He understood 
that there were three modes of proceed- 
ing against libel, by civil action, by in- 
dictment, and by information. Tite pro- 
ceeding by civil action .'^toud on othei 
principles; it was for refraraiion of a private 
damage or injury, not foi a punishment of 
olfence. Ilis motion luul nothing to do with 
it, nor did it regard llu* m ule of pnicred- 
ing by indictment, which wastlie legular, 
the safe, the toiisLilutiouai aini true vvay, | 
generally, of proceeding against any pub- 
lic oHence whatevi-r— hut of inforniations 
there were, he understood, two sorts, boih I 
leading to a Cl iminal tsi .l before a petty | 
jury, without the iiilervdiiion of u grand | 
juiy, and the soleniniiies which attended i 
tliHt pievious proceiding. Both inodes 
ol inforniatiuii, in theC’rovvn Oiiice and by 
the Atioriiey Oiieral, had once lieeii to 
piaeti«.al purposes of a similar iiatiiie and 
eirect, hut by a law o( William and M iry 
(a law the exi^^teiice of which he trusted 
would not ag.iin he denial, as it had been 
in Ib08) the informations the Crown 
Office v\ere in effect confined to private 
prosecutors, and were only granted by 
leave of the court, which wis in iho habit 
of requiring many circumstances of ag- 
gravation before it complied with such an 
application, riie. same act requiroil a recog- 
nizance (now much too sniall) from the 
prosecutor, but as the crown could not 
enter into recognizances, and the high 
office of Attorney Heneral was consideied 
as less liable to abuse, and more exposed 
to responsibility and punishment if abused, 
his Informations Ex Ojfficio were left. Tiie 
grounds of that bill had been the numer- 
ous and vexatious prosecutions, and the ex- 
pences to which parties had heon put with- 
out being brought to trial, and other 
grievances of a similar nature. Such weie 
the allegations in the preamble, and similar, 
he contended, would be found the grounds 
for €oaie legislative interference on the 
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subject of Ex-Officio Informations now. That 
they were liable to abuse, no man could 
deny. Those who disapproved them and 
those who thought them necessary, must 
concur in thinking them anomalous^ at 
least, in their nature, and peculiarly liable 
to abuse. Sir Matthew Hale, whose opinion 
of ihcir illegality he had presumed fo 
question, did certainly, not in an obiter 
fiiciiimj not on the report of doubtful wit- 
nesses, hut in his excellent and deliberate 
woik of the Pleas of the Crown, distinctly 
imply his distrust of the u^es to which they 
might be perverted ; did in the most 
marked maimer record his sense of the 
danger to which a frequent recurrence of 
them would be exposed. He says, on 
r.iimifial informations, that two things are 
ohserv.ihle; 1st — That they are not appli- 
cable to cases where life or limb are af- 
I fected. 2dly, That in all criminal prose- 
cutions the most safe and regular me- 
thod, uiul the most consonant U) Magna 
Charta and the statutes of bdward 3d, is by 
the presentment or indictment of twelve 
swoin men. When this great lawyer says, 
that 11 IS observable that informations will 
nj)t lie for criincs aflecting life or limb, 
he does rix)t mean sinqdy to inform his 
reader of that fact, for in the very page of 
the work he hud told him that they would 
not ; hut he sjiys it is observable, meaning 
that an inler^-nce ia to he drawn from it ; 
and what was that inference ? Why un- 
! questionably that the law itself felt and ad- 
iniitcil, that sm h* jiioceeiliiig was less fa- 
vourable to the subject than the mode of 
indictment ; that it nit'rcirully would not 
expose the limb- and liwsof the people 
to the r»sks of this rnoie summary pro- 
i ceeding, though in cases leading to less 
! fatal r(iiiKi.(pi(. nees it mighi allow it to be 
I occasionally ri’sorted to. Yet even in these 
it is further obst rv.ible, s lys that learned 
and excellent jiidgo, that the most safe, 
regular, and consiiiuiioiial method of pro- 
ceeding, is by indictment of twelve sworn 
mm. He saw the anomaly, he perceived 
the danger, he warned the public minis- 
ters, in that memorable passage, of the 
eonseqneiues of tc-o frequent a use of 
this lormidahlo \\ capon, with which the 
mercy of our law would not even entrust its 
olliccrs ill contests whcic the existence of 
the subject was at stake. Oh, but (it 
might be said) lord Hale vias averse to 
the-»e proceedings, because in his time 
they had been much abused in a way that 
the law has since regulated and remedied; 
besides, it might possibly be added, on the 
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authority of Roger North, Hale, though an 
excellent and upright man, was in all hi. 
judgments swayed by a bias to popularity, 
by a laudable hut perhaps overstrained 
attachment to the principles of liberty 
Be it so, and let us hear what the apolo- 
gists, what the admirers of this powe 
of filing Ex Officio Informations say, even 
when they are urging its propriety and 
necessity, of its nature and ciiaracter. lie 
Would cpiote Blackstone, an author to whom 
all Englishnirn were indebted for the 
perspicuity with %vhich he had explained 
the laws of his country, but who was never 
accused of any violent spirit of reform 
and whose book, with all its merits both of 
style and matter, was certainly a laboured, 
though in a great measure a just pane- 
gyric on the whole system of British 
jurisprudence. Blackstone was so at- 
tached to these Informations Kx Officio, that 
he al ledges them (he rejvd the words) " to 
be necessary not only to the ease and safe- 
** ty but even to the very existence of the 
** executive government.'* He then had no 
unduo bios against them; he at least might 
he heard a competent and impartial 
judge as to the manner in winch this 
powei wa" to be executed, as to the na- 
ture of the olVence against which it 
ought to be exclusively employed, lie 
wished the 1 louse to attend to the words, 
and to bear in mind that they were the 
words of the defender (»f the powers at the 
very miiment that he vi as vindicating them 
from the ch.irge of iilegality and support- 
ing the necessity of their existence. lie 
says then, the object of the King*s own 
** prosecutions filed Ex Officio by his own 
•' Attorney General arc prop-rly such 
** enormous misdemeanors as peculiarly 
"tend to disturb or endanger his govern- 
" ment, or to molest him, or afl'ront him in 
" the discharge of his royal functions. 

** For oftencps so high and dangerous, in 
** the punishment or prevention of which a 
" moment's delay would be fatal, the law 
" has given to the Crown the power of an 
" immediate prosecufion.” Here then w'as 
the admission of its supporter in aid of 
the argument drawn IVoui the nature of so 
summary a proceeding, and from the au- 
thority of Lord Hale, that it was a power 
peculiarly liable to abuse; that if legal, if 
expedient, if useful, it was only so upon 
extraordinary and urgent occasions : that it 
was a weapon to be drawn only in moments 
of danger, but that could not be wielded 
on every slight occasion, witliout injuiy 
)o the society. By this criterion, by judge 


Blackstone's own definition, let the late 
exercise of it be tried. Had it been a Go- 
liath’s sword which had never quitted the 
temple, but on great and critical occa- 
sions? Had it led to immediate punish- 
ments ? His inquiries gave rise to a very 
different suspicion. He thought he could 
perceive in the frequency and nature of 
their exercise, that as informations had 
formerly been perverted from their lawful 
purposes to those first of extortion, and 
then of vexation, they had now been dis- 
torted to means of influence. If they were 
intended for the prosecution of offences in 
the pimisliment of which one moment’s 
delay would be fatal, how and why did it 
happen that, between the filing of the in- 
formation and the tii.ii, :u)t moments, not 
days, not terms, but months, ai»J even years 
elapsed ? How did it happen that aK‘T trial 
and conviction, weeks, months, and indefi- 
nite periods were suffered to elapse without 
bringing the criminals to judgment ? Was 
not this a grouiid of suspicion ? If this 
mode of piocccding had been resorted to, 
not fur the punislniient of oifeiices, but for 
the prevention of lawful opposition in the 
periojhcal press, what other symptoms of 
diat abuse would appear, but a long period 
lelwceii accusation and trial, between 
conviction and punish ineiit ? "J'he power 
was confided for the better prosecution of 
enormous misdemeanours ; had it not been 
used for the purpose of terrifying writers 
iito cornproiuisc, compliance, and servi- 
ity ? These were surmises indeed, but they 
were surmises founded on facts which lie 
would broadly state to the House. He nipaiit 
he fact of increased frequency o\' Ex Officio 
Informations. He had procured an account, 
and it appeared that for seven years inclu- 
ive the Ex Officio Informations filed had 
3een 14 ; that wdthin the last 3 years 
here had been 42 . What ! had enormous 
misdemeanours, had oflences in the pu- 
nishment of which a moment’s delay would 
be fatal, increased in a ratio of 8 to 1 in 
he course of these last three years, and 
f not, was there not reason to suspect 
buse, when the principle on which the 
lower of filing such informations was so 
otoriously and evidently departed from ? 
f he was not mistaken no less than 26 
vere neither brought to punishment nor 
ven to trial ? Why then, either Ex Officio 
nformations had been applied to cases 
liicli in Blacks^dne’s opinion did not 
ustify a resort to them, or twenty six 
norinous misdemeanours threatening the 
tatc with destruction, twenty sixulieucesin 
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the punishment of which one moment's 
delay might be ruin, had e.^'-apetl unpu- 
nished ami untried, and vel ihe crown was 
on the head of our iawhil sovereign, their 
lordships and parliament were in full pos- 
session of their privileges, and the consti- 
tution and iho country had escaped revolu- 
tion and ruin, in spite of these successful ami 
unpunished crimes, with which they were 
cncoiiipasscfl. It was preposterous to say 
that such occasions only liad dravvii forili 
the 4'J /’> Ojficio liiroriiialions ; it would 
be childish and blind to notorious facts to 
deny, that ihc} had been used for the pur- 
pose of intimidation and of influence. 
Jle wislicd to avoid the mention of parti- 
cular instances, but when lie found that in 
some instances the subordinate agents, 
the printer, the publisher, the editor, were 
iurormed against, and the author allowed 
to escape ; in others, all were proceeded 
against; in others the authors only; and 
xvln n lie compared the cases in which 
the opposite principles of proceeding had 
been atlopicd, his suspicions wore strongly 
conlinncd. Tlie law imdou’otedly ena- 
bled the enmnto prosecute the writer, 
the jmblisiicr and vender of a libt!, and 
ihongb ho ilionght that powe** was, given 
if. not exac;'v with the view, not txacfly 
CO which it had been often e x- 

ercised, ytt he knew that many theught 
otherviis<'. He had diliered will; inativ of 
his friends in (irivatc on tins subject, and 
battled it with iliem, but he owned he was 
>iur(?riscd to liiui that the ideal case, which 
tin y had frequently selected, to expose the 
danger ofhis system, of dropping all prose- 
cutinn of the subordinate agents w'hen rlie 
print Ipal was discoveicd, had been really 
and in carne si selected by the Attorney Ge- 
neral of this day to apply it. lie then staled, 
that during lord (ireuvilleVs administration 
there had been but one information tiled Ex 
OJicit) by his learned friend sir Arthur Pig- 
gott, to whom he must on many accountsal- 
ways feel the strongest [irivatc aflection 
and gratitude, but who was entitled to the 
public thanks of the country for his uni- 
form and upiiglit conduct both in and out 
of oflicc, and who was in his humble judg- 
ment one of the first oniaments of his 
prole.ssion, and without exception as pure, 
as honourable and as constitutional a 
character as in the course of his life he 
Jthd ever been connected xyilh. lie was a 
man he could not mention but to praise, 
he was one of whose merits he could never 
say so much as from the bottom of his 
heart he thought they were intitled 
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to. That constitutional lawyer had filed 
an information against the Morning Post 
for what appeared to him a libel of a na- 
ture to pioduce immediate mischief, per- 
haps mutiny itself, among our troops. It 
asserted tliat our troops were embarked 
ill rotten transports, and it implied, at 
least so sir Arihur PiggoU thought, that 
they were selected for the purpose because 
they were ivoton and unsafe. If this were 
so, a worse linel there could not be, nor one 
whicii required more immediate prosecu- 
tion. It happened, however, that before 
n came to trial the ministry was changed, 
and sir Vicary Gibbs, who succeeded his 
learned friend, entered very shortly after- 
wards a noli prosequi ; and why did he so } 
because the author was given up. But he 
begged leave to observe, that though his 
name was .suiTendcrcrl, he was stated to be 
abroad, and no further proceeding was 
instituted. He (lord Holland) approved as 
much, ])erhaps, more than any man of tbit 
principle ; he thought till this instance 
that he pushed it to the extreme, but then 
it must be impartially applied ; and when 
he found that in other instances, where 
the authors were known, the jiublishers, 
nay the printers, were selected by prefer- 
ence for prosecution and punishment, he 
could not help thinking some other motive, 
and not the principle so exclusively ap- 
plied to the Morning Post, induced the 
Attorney General to adopt this conduct. 
If it was on the principle, it would have 
applied to all ; if it was accident, it at least 
was singular that it fell on a newspapei 
so profes'icdly devoted to ministers. He 
would ask in Latin words, which he recol- 
lected somewlicre, though he knew not 
wdierc, sijusntiie cuusii cur non in omnes T si 
misericordur cur in /tunc? Was it or was it 
not the Protestant Letters which atoned 
in the Attorney General's eyes for the 
crime of exciting our army to mutiny, by 
false reports and base and unfounded ca- 
lumnies on the government ? When he 
perceived a vigilance, that in three years 
discovered near four times the number 
of heinous oflences that his predecessors 
had detected in twice the time ; when he 
looked at his rigour on one hand, and the 
solitary instance of his mercy on the 
other, it would not be charity, it would 
be blindness, not to suspect; it would 
not be candour, it would be hypocrisy, 
not to say that the Attorney General 
hetd exercised these powers for the purposes 
of influence, instead of confining them to 
the legitimate cases of Decs8sity> tor which 
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dloiie they were entrusted to him. He this, that special juries were less favour* 
wished the House to consider what was able to the defendant in criminal causes 
the effect of such Information, even than common juries ; and it is further 
where no sentence was passed, no verdict worthy of remark, that till times corn- 
obtained, no trial instituted ; the bare jraratively recent, (lie believed Geo. 2d's) 
operation of an Attorney General so ac* special juries could only be obtained by 
cusing a man, put him at once to an ex- consent of both parlies. Now all criminal 
pence of from 60/. to 200/. without the informations were tried by special juries, 
possibility of being indemnified. It was and it would be trifling with their lord- , 
to all intents and purposes a fine of that ships not to add, that strong and deep iin- 
lum, at the discretion of the Attorney pressions had gone abroad, that there were 
General to inflict as often as he chose, on even more reasons than the law roiitem- 
• every writer, proprietor, editor, or printer plated for tliinkiiig them, as at present 
of a’ public newspaper. — Such a power composed, less favourable to tlie subject 
might be right, might be necessary, but than that which is enjoined by the con- 
sureiy it was one, in the exercise of %vliich stitution of the country in cases where 
the officer entrusted with it should be life or limb are concerned.— These reasons, 
narrowly watched, according to every and the conviction lhai .be punishment of 
dictate of public prudence, and every libel diflered fiom the puind nieiit of all 
maxim of our jealous constitution. He other crimes in this paiticular, .bat far 
would not deny that other extraneous cir- from checking or diiiiinishiiig the evil 
cumstances connected with the adminis* produced by that individual offence, it 
tration of justice, rendered this jealousy extended and aggravated it by giving a 
with respect to Ex O^c/o Informations more wider circulation, by publ'shing, if he 
necessary in his mind, than at other pe- might say so, a cheaper edition of the 
riods.— He felt indeed that the pow'er of formidable paper, he felt that more than 
imprisoning criminals in distant and dif- common pains should be taken to prevent 
ferent jails, was a power which resided in the prosecutions by Ex Officio Informations, 
the courts of this kingdom, and which, it from being more fre(jucnt than prudence 
was proper on various considerations of would dictate, or the exigency of the times 
policy, of safety, and in some cases of absolutely require. On these grounds he 
humanity too, should reside in the court should -on some, future occasion propo>e the 
which passed sentence upon them; he following regulations. 1st, A j imitation of 
was far from accusing (God forbid he the time at which it should be lawful to file 
should) the present judges, of having in- Informations for hbel, after the first piib- 
tentionally abused that power, but he did lication ; for it w'as siirelv obvious, that 
humbly think, that in effect the impri- while the time was unlimited, every pe- 
sonmeiit of individuals convicted of the riodical work might be for an indtdinite 
same libel in distant and different jails bad period entirely dependent on an Attorney 
operated as a severe and as an uiietjual ag- General : 2dly, He should propose to fix a 
gravation of punishment, and he could period at which the Attorney General 
not but think that it was not (to use a law should, af'er tiling an Information, becom- 
pbrase again) eo intuitu that the judges j polled to bring the accused to trial, to 
were entrusted with it. Another point of ; drop the prosecution, or to assign reasons 
a yet more delicate nature was Special j and ask leave of the court for further time 
Juries : on this much irritation, much i to collect his witnesses : 3dly, He should 
suspicion, prevailed, he knew' not whe- j wish to limit the period at which the per- 
ther it was founded, he was sure that, . sons convicted for state libels, should be 
well or ill founded, it ought lobe discuss- ! 1 iable to be called upfor judgment; fora ver- 
ed and examined.— He, however, did not diet in the present state ol the law, might 
mean to say more of special juries than be perverted from the general purposes of 
the law entitled hioi; for of special juries, | punishment and example, into the means 
he might observe, as lord Hale had ob- ■ ofiiitimidation and influence. — He should 
served of criminal informations, tliat they | also move in the course of the session. 
Could not try cases in which life or limb unless such a measure came recommended 
were affected ; and this was observable j from the other House, the repeal of that 
with regard to special juries, for the same ' part of the ^Kth of the King, whit li gave 
reason that lord Hale said it was obser- | to the Attorney General tbr power of hold- 
vable with respect to informations. The iiig to bail on Ex- Q/^cio Informations for 
plain inference to be drawn from it was ^ mudeiaeanors.«-Ue was aware that there 
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were two other remedies, one of which 
was founded on substantial justice, and the 
other enjoined by the principles of the 
constitution, wliidt he owed some apology 
for not bringing forward. The first was 
that to which our ancestors in William 
and Mary’s time resorted to on a similar 
occasion ; namely, some provision to in- 
. demnify those who were accused, and 
either not brought to trial or acquitted, 
from ihe heavy and unjust losses they had 
sustained. But here he should be met 
tvith the principle that the crown paid no 
costs, and though injustice could never 
be right, he was not suflicicntly acquainted 
with the practice of our laws to be able 
to estimate the consequences of intro- 
ducing so new a principle into them, nor 
yet had he knowledge of details, or in- 
genuity enough to devise a method of in- 
demnifying such persons without doing 
so. If at any future period persons of 
more authority and more conversant with 
the law should devise them, he should 
bail the auspicious moment, and give sucli 
humble support as he was able to a mea- 
sure which professed to adapt the views 
of substantial justice, to the maxims and 
practices of English law in this particular. 
Tiie second mode, which according to 
strict constitutional principles he ought to 
adopt, w'as a censure on the Attorney 
General. -—But he would briefly state his 
reasons for not resorting to that mode of 
proceeding. Exclusive of his respect for 
the character of the individual, of whom 
though lie knew nothing from personal 
acquaintance, he had always heard the 
highest character for learning, for abili- 
ties, and for a disposition amiable in pri- 
vate life, he did not wish to make it a 
personal or a party question. He knew 
that ill that case, those who were attached 
to the learned gentleman by the ties of 
private affection, those who were con- 
necied with him in political sentiments, 
might feel themselves bound on this oc- 
casion to defend, and might afterw’ards 
think that their efforts in his defence 
pledged them to the support of the cause 
in which his Interests were engaged. — His 
object was to avoid any such conse- 
quences. He had not taken up the ques- 
tion in a party view, though he did nr»t 
mean to disapprove of party, which from 
his soul he believed necessary in our 
mixed constitution to preserve the rights 
of the people, to resist the encroachment 
of power, and to prevent the entire subver- 
sion of all authority but that of the Ciwn. 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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But questions regarding the administra-i 
tion of justice should not lightly be mixed 
with party or political struggles; The 
sentiments he had expressed that night 
were not newly or suddenly taken up, 
he had always held ^hc same principles, 
he had sometimes in that House, he had 
sometimes elsewhere, endeavoured to pro- 
mote them, and whether supporting go- 
vernment or opposing it, he trusted he 
never should abandon or forget them. His 
lordship then proceeded to obviate some 
general objections, which he apprehended 
might be urged against any restraint or 
regulation on prosecutions for libel. He 
maintained that complaints of the in- 
creased licentiousness of the press had 
been common to all times, that it was al- 
ways in the mouth of men in power and 
public characters, and that he could not 
iix on tlie period of our history when, if 
the testimony of cotemporaries was ad- 
mitted, it would not be found that the 
licentiousness of the press hud reached its 
summit. We should from this consi- 
deration listen to such suggestions with 
doubt ; we might thus learn to calm 
and moderate our indignation at the 
productions of the press which ollbnded us» 
—Viewed through the medium of a few 
years, libels at the time considered as 
atrocious often appeared innocent, and the 
punishment to which they bad been ex- 
posed disproportionate to their guilt, and 
calculated to excite disgust at the laws 
rather than disapprobation of the libeller. 
Let us then ask ourselves, w^hat will be the 
opinion of future times of those papers at 
which we feel indignation, and check our 
resentment by appealing as it were to thet 
calmer judgment of posterity, collected 
from the manner in which we contemplate 
the conduct of those who went before us. 
We should indeed find that our best classical 
authors, Swift, Addison himself. Pope, might 
have been punished, if all that had been 
considered as libel had been tried, con- 
victed, and condemned. Would any writer 
now be permitted to speak of a living 
judge, as Pope had done in the line, 

liard words aud hanging, if your judge be Pnge ? 

He did not mean by this to justify the 
abuse of the press, God forbid ! But he did 
mean to deprecate all passion and irrita- 
tion ill the punishment; he did mean to 
recommend an uncommon degree of 
temper, forbearance, or, if they would 
have it so, connivance, in the execution 
of the laws against state libeLforit waa 

(L) . . 
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his conscientious conviction, that the pro- abuse of the press, libel, slander, and ca* 


secution and punishment of all that the 
law could construe into libel, would have 
the effect of degrading the press, and espe- 
cially the periodical press ; of deterring 
men of character and talent from becom- 
ing authors, and of throwing that powerful 
engine exclusively into the hands of the 
servile sycophants of power, or of needy 
ad venturers ofdesperate fortunes, who hav- 
ing nothing to lose could only raise, them- 
selves to importance by slander, calumny, 
and fal.*«ehood. He ridiculed the notion 
th it‘ before the French revolution those 
liberties might be alkmxd with advantage 
whicli would be pernicious now, under 
circumstances so diliercnt from those 
which accompanied that event, and at the 
distance of ten or fifteen years. It was 
like the character in a popular farce who 
could make fine speeches, do grand 
things, and conduct himself* w'ith wdsdom, 
propriety, and justice, before he li.id the 
measles, but seemed to think that having 
had that di'>order fully accounted for and 
excused all his suhset^uent tolly and inca- 
pacity. Among all the political crimes of 
our enemy, none in his opinion W'as 
more disgu.-ting than his tyrannical re- 
fiCraint on the pjess. Englishmen might 
indeed, in a narrow view, feei some exulta- 
tion, though not of a very philosophical 
nature, at the adoption of such mcrasures 
by their enemy— for the.se shackles on 
liberty always proved fe.straints on the 
talents and exeitiuns of the country in 
which they were impose d and endured ; 
but if Buonaparte hated the liberty of the 
press in France, why, he would ask,sliould 
that which w is his natural eiiomy else- 
where be branded as his friend in this 
country Hid the nature of things change 
from one side of the Channel or the other ? 
Or was it to be supposed that even the i 
grossest licentiou.sru ss (,f the press, licen- 
tiousness which vvouhl he hurtful to society, 
disgraceful to civilizalion, and cruel to in- 
dividuals, would in this country, among a 
people so attached to their Janguage and 
their habits, and jusrly inspired with such 
strong national pnde, reconcile them to a 
foreign invader, make them prefer Fiench- 
men to Englishmen, and lead them to sur- 
render their rights and their constitution 
to the tyranny of a foreign usurper. It 
was talking like children to hold .such lan- 
guage and to express such preposterous 
apprehensions. Let us not load even 
wickedness itself with imputations to 
tirhich it ig not in truth exposed. The 


lumny, might be and had been productive 
of great injury to mankind ; but never had 
there been an exam}ile of its reconciling a 
great and powerful nation to its enemies, 
of Its paving the way to foreign dominion 
and usurpation. The antient republics, in 
which the most disgusting licence of speech 
was permitted, might, in the judgment of , 
nian}^ men, liave constituted unhappy so- 
cieties, the indulgence of satire and slander 
led to ingratitude, to persecution, to injus- 
tice ; but of all nations, those very states 
which had most extravagantly indulged 
in siJcli excesses, and had most bitterly suf- 
fered for so doing, were those which had 
made the grandest cflbits in proportion to 
their natural resources against foreign in- 
vasion and encroachments, in the French 
revolution itself, whatever the hoirors of 
it might be, and whatever share the dis- 
gusting and defamatory libels with whicli 
the pre.ss then teeme 1, might have liad in 
producing them, it would be untrue and 
therefore, ulijust even to them, to say that 
they palsied the efioits of the country, or 
as.sisied the cause of the foreign invaders- 
Tliey might perhap.s have contributed to 
the horrible bloodshed which, either in 
massacres or in judicial munlcrs, llovved 
throughout that country during ttiat dicad- 
ful period. But at least they did not 
enable the noble lord opposite to march 
to Paris, they did not prepare the people 
for submission to the duke of Brunswick 
or the Au-itrian^. It iva.s idle thiuefore 
to call ilie licenliousMcss of the press the 
ally of our enemy, aiiil it w as safer to re- 
vert to the sober and constitutional jiritici- 
ple which had guided the wisfht nation of 
the world, and had been W'ell imitated 
by our ancestors, namely, that in such pro- 
portion as the exigencies of the state in- 
crease, in such proportion as the defence 
of the country calls for greater sacrifices, 
in such proportion also .>hould increase 
our disposition to enlarge the privileges, lo 
redre.-s the wrongs, and even lo regard 
with tempe. .and induigcncc ihc occa.sioiial 
cxce.vses of liberty in the people. His 
lordsuij) concluded by movin/ for. Ait 
account of all Information.s J'.x Officio in 
cases of Libel, from the 1st of January 
ISO! to the .'ilst of Deccniber JSIO, 
specifying when the same were filed by 
the Aitoriiey-(^eneral, together with the 
Proceedings had thereupon and the dates 
thereof.” 

Lord Eilenhorough had expected that, in. 
bringing forward the moiiuiii which bad 
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been josi submitted to their lordships, the 
noble baron would have condescended to 
specify some instances of abuse, oppres- 
sion or grievance, as the foundation fur 
such a proceeding. He had listened with 
anxious and painful attention to the whole 
of the noble lord’s speech, in which he 
could find but one instance adduced as a 
• proof of the abuses alleged to have pre- 
vailed, and even that instance was not on 
the side of severity — it was a case wherein 
a noli prosequi was entered by the Attorney 
General in the progress of an information 
against the Morning Post. Was it then 
on account of such an exercise of discre- 
tion, at the side of lenity too, that their 
lordships were called upon to range 
through such a mass of papers as the 
motion comprehended ? Was it on such 
ground as iliis, that the files of the court 
of King’s Bench were to be rummaged 
and ransacked, that a mass of useless and 
unnecessary papers should be cast upon 
their lordsliips’ table ? The motion of the 
noble baron, in extending to the last ten 
years, included the period during which 
so humble an individual as himself had the 
honour of filling the situation of Attorney 
General. Whether the noble lord meant 
to refer to his conduct, he knew not; but 
as the noble lord was silent with respect 
to it, and made no allusion to it, he did not 
think it necessary to defend what had not 
been attacked ; at the same time he must 
say, in reference to those learned gentle- 
men w'ho had succeeded him in that office, 
that their discharge of their public duty, 
and their discretion in the discharge of it, 
ought not to be put to the question upon 
grounds lightly or captiously taken up. 
lie did not see why persons in such sta- 
tions ought to be made the objects of in- 
vidious investigation, upon groutjj^s of ha- 
zardous conjecture. As for the informa- 
tion desired, what could the noble lord 
learn from the documents he called for, 
which he did not know already ? If there 
were any matter of special interest to 
which he was anxious to refer, every fa- 
cility in his (lord Ellenborough’s) power 
should not be wanting to the noble lord, 
to enable him to come at the required 
fact; but he was afraid that this was not 
the sort of facility that was either wished 
Xor or expected. He had reas«)n to knovi^ 
that the facility with which inquiry in 
certain cases had been made and informa- 
tion gained, was painful to the parties 
making it. During the whole time, that 
he (lord Ellcnborough) had presided in 
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the court of King’s Bench, he knew that 
the greatest facility existed in getting at 
the files of these Ejt Officio Informations ; 
and there was not a document of which 
the noble lord, and any one else, might 
not soon be in possession. But it was not 
a search for information that the noble 
lord proposed to himself; it was not in 
order to be informed^ that he had made 
the present motion. 

The noble lord had talked in a high 
tone of an oblicr dictum of lord Hale’s. If 
lord Hale had ever made the observation, 
which he (lord Ellenborougli) believed be 
never had, his judgment must have been 
as dormant as, in such case, he must have 
wished the law itself to have been. But 
he never could have expressed any such 
opinion. It was not to be credited that a 
man so perfect in his knowledge of the 
laws and the constitution as lord ILile was, 
could possibly have done so. The law of 
Informations Ex Officio not the law of the 
land ! What was law if this w'as not? for it 
had been made law by the same authority 
that had made all the laws that held the 
govenmienl together. It was as much law 
as that which gave the noble lord the 
right of speaking in that House— it was 
as much law, as the law which put the 
crown of this realm on the brow of the 
sovereign. He would recommend there* 
fore to tlie noble lord to trace back the 
law of informations. He could recom- 
mend him a book upon that subject, and 
would refer him to the case to be found 
in page 1 19, of Shower’s History of the 
Law of Informations. He would there 
find the law of informations to be as old 
as ilie comriion law. If the noble lord 
questioned the expediency of the law, 
w hy not propose that it be repealed ? 
That would be the direct and manly 
course. Nothing could be more mis- 
chievous, than by declamatory speeches 
in that public assembly to impress upon 
the public mind the false notion that In- 
formations Ex Officio were not perfectly 
legal. The noble lord may if he choose 
propose to amend the practice of 6 ling 
Ex Officio Information ; but that practice 
kvus conformable to law,— law undoubted, 
and recognised and indisputable, he should 
iifit venture to question its legality. (Here 
lord Holland intimated that he had never 
disputed its legality). True, the noble 
bar oil had not in wurds indeed questioned 
the legality of the practice, but the whole 
drift and spirit of his reasoning went di- 
rectly to inforce the illegality of it. The 
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authority of Mr. Dunning, unque-stionably 
very high authority, and which had been 
so often cited by another noble lord, had 
been here mainly relied on against this 
law. He was certainly pood authority, 
but not, perhaps, at the side at which he 
had been quoted, as he had himself taken 
an active part in libel prosecutions, and 
of(cn pocketed the fees under this very 
law — (A laugh.) 

But it seemed tliat it had been made 
more grievous by recent enactments. He 
had, he would confess, expected something 
from the noble lord that night against the 
Indictment Bill ; and he was not disap- 
pointed. When he recollected the oppo- 
sition made by the noble baron, he did 
not conceive that the opposition would 
rest there; in this too he was not deceived ; 
for the whole speech of the noble baron that 
night was but a continuation of his former 
argument — a * nec durn finitus Orestes.' 
It was scarcel}^ necessary for him to in- 
form their lordships that the bill, to which 
he alliuled as having been formerly op- 
posed by the noble lord, was an act made 
within the last four years, giving the At- 
torney-General power to hold persons to 
bail, against whom Informations Ex Officio 
had been filed. On receiving notice of 
the noble lord’s present motion, he was 
curious to know how ofieii this bill had 
been acted on. He inspected the rieces 
*ary documents accordingly. And now 
he would ask their lordships how often did 
they think this bill had been acted upon 
since its enactment ? but once in the whole 
four years; tliere was but one solitary in- 
stance of its besng acted upon — and he 
would tell their lordships in what case 
that was — the case of a man, one Gorman, 
who, being under prosecution for a libel, 
after an information had been filed against 
him, had the hardihood to publish it again. 
And yet this was the mighty abuse of ih.it 
act ; this, forsooth, was one of the ruinous 
stretches of power which threatened the 
government with subversion, and put the 
subjects of George the third on a par with 
those of Buonaparte ! He knew nothing 
more to be deprecated in that House than 
violent and vague declamations, resting 
upon no grounds (hear ! hear ! from lord 
Holland.) He wa.s aware to what he sub- 
jected himself by what had fallen from 
him. The noble lord might call all that 
.he ha^said a mere tirade ; but in all that 
be had said, did he not bottom himself on 
facts. (Hear! hear! from lord Holland.) 
The cries of the noble lord could not con- 


vince him that he had not. He was used 
to tumults and alarms-^they never yet 
could put him down. Were he to die 
the next instant, he never would yield 
for one moment to tumult. The noble 
lord, if not towards him (Lord E.), might 
at least in courtesy towards the House, 
have adopted a diflereni tone of exclama- 
tion. He repeated that he knew nothing 
more mischievous in its tendency than ino- 
culating the public mind with groundless 
apprehensions of imaginary evils. Where 
there has appeared to him any instances of 
going beyond the limits of a wise discre- 
tion, it had never passed unbranded by 
iiiiii. His abhorrence of the licentiousness 
of the press was found*>d upon his love of 
liberty, which burned as strong in his 
breast as in that of the noble lord. If there 
was one mode more edicacious than ano- 
ther to ruin the liberty of the country, it 
was by generating 'hat groundless distrust 
ill the great oilicers of justice, which such 
needless and vexatious jealousy was calcu- 
lated to inspire. 

Lord Holland claimed of their lordships^ 
justice, their attention for one moment. 
He appealed to their recollection, both as 
to W'hat bad been said by him, and as to 
the manner in w hich it had been attempted 
to be answered. lie would not say, 
merely, that the learned lord had not 
stated the facts, but that he had stated what 
was directly contrary lo the facts; the 
learned lord had charged him with denying 
the legality of Ex OJficio Informations. 
He had not only not denied their legality, 
but had avowed his conviction of their 
legality. When the learned lord com- 
plained of want of courtesy, he should him- 
self have shewn more courtesy to the re- 
collection of the House (here lord Ellen- 
borough #]otioiied to rise.) The learned 
lord who had been so long in the habit of 
enforcing the laws elsewhere, ought to be, 
at least, so far skilled in the laws and orders 
of that House, as to know that no noble lord 
had a right to interrupt another while iii 
the act of explanation. There were other 
points to which, in strict explanation, 
he could not now perhaps refer, though it 
did fall within the limits of general parlia- 
mentary explanation to advert to them. 
He bad .stated many other grounds, be- 
sides the solitary one commented on by 
the learned loru. Why was the learned 
lord wholly silent upon the increased 
numbers of informations which had been 
filed within a limited period ? W^as not 
this a ground, and had he not stated it ? 
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Had he not also stated the time which in 
many instances had been allowed to elapse 
between the filing of the information and 
the trial ? Was this no ground r Had he 
not also mentioned the practice of hanging 
over the heads of the persons accused, in- 
formations which had been afterwards 
abandoned? The learned lord’s speech, 
he repeated, was throughout a complete 
mis-statement and misapprehension of his 
facts and reasoning. He should reserve 
what else he had to say for his reply at 
the end of the debate. 

Lord EUenborough, in explanation, said, 
that while the noble lord was professing 
not to dispute the legality of information, 
he was, in fact, questioning it. 

Earl Stanhope, in justice to his noble 
friend, could not help stating, that in point 
of fact hf' certainly did not question the 
legality of Informations Ex Officio. What 
he did question, he did not believe even 
the chief justice himself could contradict 
him ill, and that was, that the mode of 
exercising the powerof filing Infonnations 
Ex Officio might be such as to become il- 
legal. Wh.it i when those informaiioiis, 
invented for the purposes of expedition, 
were sufltTcd to hang protracted over the 
head of an individual, would any man say, 
that such an exercise of them did not be- 
come illegal? No mancouKi say otherwise. 
Yet this was all his noble trieud asserted ; 
and the misrepresentation to which he had 
been subjected must of course have arisen 
from his being misunderstood. He had 
asserted, also, that the hanging these in- 
formations, suspended in terrorem over 
the heads of individuals, an act so dificr- 
ent from their ong.nal intention, could bo 
done for no other carthh' purpose iban 
that of upholding influence. To tins no 
answer whatever was given; and yet Ins 
noble friend was accused of uttering it 
" lighll) and factiously,^’ captiously,” 
across the table) v'ell, nomait. r, they wcic 
both nearly the same (A langii.) iflu*, 
for instance, made any attack on ibe chict 
justice, or attempted to give the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack a himming, 
no doubt in the esiiniation of them both 
there would not be a more “ factious” 
man in the kingdom than tlu-ir humble 
servant, 'this was a very serious subject, 
and his noble friend had treated it as such; 
he had quoted the opinion of Mr. Dunning, 
the ablest lawyer that ever graced the 
English bar, that £i Officio Informations, 
though coming within die letter, did not 
€om« within the spirit of the law, and 
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ought tu be done away with at they might 
in some instances become tyrannous and 
oppressive. It was agreed on all bands 
that abuses might creep into the system, and 
those abuses could only be stopped and cor- 
rected by parliamentary vigilance. One 
abuse, for inst.ince, was the delay which 
had been already alluded to. This could 
only be encouraged for the purpose of un- 
due iniluence. Their lordships oughtcare- 
fully to distinguish between two species 
of libels. I'he one species was libels 
against individuals, and these it was their 
duty, as they regarded the prosperity, and 
honour and character of the country, to 
discourage. If such libels were suffered, 
society could not exist. Truth in such 
cases was no justification. He would put 
a case : — suppo e a man w^as in the habit 
of getting continually drunk (a thing, by 
the bye, which he never did himself), and 
that a fellow in the street thought proper 
to follow him along the lligs wherever 
he w'ciit, shouting it out all the road be- 
hind liiiu: now here the charge might 
be very true ; but still no one could say 
that the libeller \vasjus»ifiablc. The pub- 
lication of such libels had a direct ten- 
dency to a breach of the peace; for every 
man could not be supposed to possess the 
politeness of lord Chestciliehl, concerning 
whom, as connected with this subject, he 
would relate to them an anecdote. His 
lordbhiji was walking alung the flags, and 
an impudent fellow puslud him al^'ay, 
saying, never give the wall to a scoun-^ 
drel.” liOrd Chestti Ijfld immediately 
took olf hL'> hat, and maliing him a low 
how, replied, Sir, I always do.” To the 
lleenti<ju.sritss of the press no man could 
be a gi eater enemy than himself; tu its 
liheity no man could be a greater friend. 
All public questions ought to he open to 
the press; every subject connected with 
religion, plnlosophy, government, of the 
adiuiinstr.nion oi justice, any thing w'hich 
rovihl by po.\‘j:hiliry be supposed connected 
with th(' beiu fit ot tite nation, ought to be 
duly niid Irecly discusssed. This was his 
idea; oiid he thought at the same time* 
also, that tlie licentiousness of the presa 
was the 'leadiiest eiu my which its liberty 
had. lie would give them an anegdote 
on this subject, and perhaps the best his- 
tory of the country was the history of its 
anecdote. lie h.>d an old friend, an amia- 
ble, worthy, able man. This friend and 
he were always diilering. but still he did 
not like him the less, because he knew he 
spoke from^ conscience ; and when a man 
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does that he is entitled, if not to respect, at 
least to tolerance. They differed, among 
other things, about the press — he was a 
friend to its liberty — his friend argued for 
its restraint. He (lord S.) could not help, 
however, severely condiMiining some scan- 
dalous libels which were daily pouring 
forth at that period against lord llute and 
the then princess of Wales ; but his friend 
replied,** Oh ! never mind them, only h t 
them come to a proper height, and in time 
the evil will cure itself meaning thereby, 
that its licentiousness would at last conic 
to such a pitch that its liberty uiuat be 
checked in order to restrain it. 

Lord Erskine said, that in his way of 
considering iho subject before the House, 
it was nut necessary that liis noble friend, 
who had moved for the informal ions filed 
within the last ten years, should be able 
to establish by evidence a probablt* ground 
of abuse to entitle him to have the papers 
he asked for. It would be snllicient for 
him to show that from any cause, from the 
increase, for instance, of printing and of 
periodical publications, a very htrge boily 
of the people were daily subji ci, in the 
exercise of useful and honest occiifiations, 
to a prosecution, not attempted to be vin- 
dicated by the greatest law authorities, but 
as an anomaly in the constitution for 
the punishment of enormous ullenders 
against the very existence of the Stale. 
On this principle he admitted that Infor- 
mations Ex Officio were ancient as the 
law, and were suflVred to remain by the 
statute of king William, wlien informa- 
tions by the King's coroner were taken 
away. But if these informations, instead 
of being applicable as formerly to :i very 
small number of peisons ujion extraordi- 
nary occasions, became applicable to or- 
dinary abuses or niistiikes by all persons 
engaged in pniuing, it became the duty 
of pariiameot to enter into an itKjuiry upon 
the subject, and even without the sugges- 
tion of an abuse, to provide a protection 
against State proseeiiiions for misdemea- 
nors analogous to those which the statute 
law had long enacted for the security of 
persons arraigned fur treasons against the 
State. In ordinary criminal cases, the law, 
though universally indulgent, thought it 
necessary to keep within limits the privi- 
leges of parties accused. — A man, accused 
of felony, may be prosecuted at any period. 
There is no statute of limitation to secure 
him when his witnesses may be absent or 
dead. He hears the indictment read for 
the first time by the clerk of the arraigns 


when he is put upon his trial ; he has na 
copy of it delivered to him ; he knows no- 
thing of the case intended to be made 
against him; he is a stranger to the wit- 
masses who are to prove it, and he can 
have no counsel to make his defence to the 
jury, but only to argue matters of law with, 
the court. Such is the naked conditiuiL 
of a prisoner, when his adversary is a pri- 
\ at^ man. But wlien he is accused of high 
treason, he is covered all over with the 
attnour of the law. He has a giant to 
fight with when he has to encounter the. 
whole weight and influence of the Crown, 
and he is ])rotected accordingiy. The. 
indictment must be preferred wittjin three 
vears from the commission of the crime. 
Every principle ol‘ liinit.ui:.M of time, as 
enai tod In cases of trraM-ns, .miu/j / applies 
wiih tenfold force to prose». titi.nis fur iibels, 
but abvWft all to porioilical p>ib!ir.aiioris. 
Treasons may be must seciei, and most 
geneially are so. They may ni^i b? dis- 
covered till long after three years ; but 
still the law, in its general indulgence, 
iinjioses lliat limitation of lime; tieasons 
also, when discovered, ofipose other difll- 
cullies to conviction. Jt may be mucit 
longer before the traitors can be detected, 
and longer still before evidence can be 
obtained. But libeh in periodical publi-' 
cations are known to the crown the in- 
stant they are published, and government 
has already obtained laws which make 
known to them, immediatel}^ and univer- 
sally, the responsible persons ; the names 
of all the proprietors, publishers and print- 
ers, being registered in the stamp oflice, 
not only for purposes of revenue, but ex- 
pressly for the detection of oilences against 
the State. Upon what principle, then, 
ought such prosecutions to be didayed ? 
There ought, on the contrary, to be a very 
short limitation of time indeed to prevent 
their being made instruments of terror, or 
of dangerous influence over the press. A 
copy of it must be delivered to him ten 
days before the trial. He must have the 
whole pannei of the jurors who are to 
try him, wdth their descriptions and places 
of abode, so as to entitle him to sift their 
characters for objections for cause, and 
even for 35 capricious challenges without 
any cause at all. If he dislikes the phy- 
siognomy of a juror, he sets him aside ; 
he is entitled to full defence by two 
counsel to speak to the jury upon his whole 
case. The treason must be established by 
two witnesses, though one is sudicient to 
convict cYcn in any other capital case ; 
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find he must be brought to trial without 
delay or be set at large. Nothing could 
be more striking than the illustration of 
these principlesj in 11 ad field’s case, for 
shooting at the King at the theatre, lii 
most other countries he might have been 
trampled under foot or carried lo instant 
execution ; but here he was protected in 
the manner he had described. Though 
insanity was his defence, he was taken to 
be sane when he demanded all these pri- 
vileges in open court, and he called upon 
the court to assign him (Lord Erskine) to 
plead for him, who had no privilege to re- 
fuse it. Such examples, instead of \vc*ilc- 
ening government, was a buivvaik to siip- 
purl it. Now, why should not persons, 
accused by the Attorney (.ieneial, by Ex 
Officio Information, have anuloguu.s pmiec- 
tions. They have the same antagonist to 
fight with, and why not the same aiuu'ur 
to cover them ? All the j>o\ver and ijitlu- 
ence of government are exerted cipiallv 
against them, and the cases are precisely 
the same, except that the crown does not 
iighi with wea[)'^)n^ that aie mortal; but 
th<! wounds they i'jflh't may dc'^perate. 
Eut they not only nave not analogous pio- 
tectioii, hut they are e\po^. d to greater 
clangers than in <’ases of ordinary crimes, 
by the abuse of special juries. He did 
not mean to complain of the institution, 
but to want of proper legulation. He had 
long had the greatest respect for many 
gentlemen who served upon ihem, but the 
most honest men were not equally lit for 
all trusts. Tliey were often deeply con- 
nected with govermiient, engaged in the 
collection of tlie revenue, and magistrates 
iu every county in the kingdom. The | 
list was nut returned by the SluMill^ hut 
was iinule up by the Master in the oflicc 
of the King’s Bench. Me did not believe 
that an Imnester man existed than the in- I 
dividual who held that ofliee, but that was | 
110 answer lo the subject who w'as cut oil* 
from his choice out of the general mass of 
the county where he is tried. He ihonght j 
therefoic that it would not only be just, 
but the wisest policy, to take the whole 
stibject .into immediate considcratii-n. 
The administration of justice, to be useful, 
must be popular ; and it never liecaine 
unpopular but through abuse. He hud 
always stood up for the cliaracter and 
honour of the law as the sure foundation of 
all social order and happiness, but for 
that very reason he would always give his 
voice, by salutary improvements, to rescue 
it from suspicion and to deliver it from 
reproach. 
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The Lord Chancellor observed, that he 
could say with his noble Yriend that he 
also felt grateful for the honours with 
which a gracious master had rewarded his 
humble services ; and that humble as his 
efiiirts might have been, those who were 
to inherit those honours from him would 
know that he iiad done his duty. As to 
the distinctions which had been drawn be* 
tween the proceedings in the case of 
treason and libel, it should be remem- 
bered that in the former the accusation 
j rests upon general piinciples — in the lat- 
ter upon an alledgcd specific fact. Ho 
believed that no Attorney O'eneral bad 
prosecuted more libels than it had fallen 
to his lot to prosecute when he held that 
oflicc. He acted on a conviction at that 
time, certainly, that the publication of 
libel was one of the most formidable wea- 
pons then wielded against the constitu- 
tum; and that it was an engine which was 
directed to the subversion of the govern- 
ment of the country. It was grateful to 
him to ic-llect tliat he had, by his conduct 
tlien, done his part low'ards its preserva- 
tion. As to what bad been introduced on 
the subject of special juries, he could nut 
perceive how tliat was at all connected 
with the object of the noble baron’s mo- 
tion; but he would remind the House, 
that if any alteration was attempted in the 
present mode of legulating special juries, 
the same principle would equally apply to 
some change in :hc system of summoning 
common juries, wiio were all returned at 
the disci eiion of the SherilK (Hear, 
hear !) lie did not know the meaning of 
this exclamation, but he could assure 
I noble lorcl.s be spoke for the purpose of 
being beard. Jt was his dei'iilcd opinion, 
tiiatlhe mere fact of the r.uinber of prose- 
cutions having increased, by a consider- 
able number, in the last ten years, vvatk 
nut a suflicient ground for iiiduidng them 
fjacCMle to the m- lion of the noble lord. 
He must do !*”it lu Mo lord the justice to 
say that he 1 id, when the late act rc- 
specling ifi’ (hhcio Information.s, authoris* 
ing the Ati'^niey General to hold persona 
against whom they may he filed to bail, was 
first introduced, given t«> it his strongest 
ojqiosition. He himself unquestionably 
ha I approved of it, possibly from preju- 
dice. and pos‘i’Idy Ifom the esteem in 
;.hiciL he held us authors. He knew well 
I hat the jnrson who now filled the ofiice 
of Attorney General, for whom he felt the 
most sincere respect, had been greatly 
misrepreseuUd. This, however, he did 
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1not lament— it was the natural and neces- 
sary consec)U(Aice of the authority which 
he exercised, and it was also the privilege 
of a free people to view with distrust, and 
• even with dislike, the necessary exercise 
of that authority. At the same time he 
must say, that a great deal of misconcep- 
tion prevailed in the public mind on the 
subject, that if well and truly understood, 
it would appear that no public o/Ticer 
holding the same irubt had ever displayed 
a larger portion of mildness and forbear- 
ance. — It w'ould be been that he was the 
most forbearing prosecutor in the king- 
dom. If the cases demanding the filing 
of Ex Officio Informations for the last 2'J 
years were laid before the House, they 
would be astonished at the forbearance of 
that officer. The House would see that 
the Attorney General not only did not, 
but that he dared not use that species of 
oppression imputed to him. His trust 
was of a description which it was not 
under the circumstances of the responsi- 
bility which he incurre4, probable, if pos- 
sible, that he should venture to abuse. 

Much had been said by the noble lord 
(Holland) of the great legal authorities 
that had set themselves against the gene- 
ral principle of Ex Officio Informations. 
The practice of filing these informations, 
he would readily admit, was always most 
unpopular, and, in the course of his pro- 
fessional pursuits, he knew many young 
men who were, when crlled to the bar, 
most eloquent in their condemnation of it. 
Somehow or other, however, he after- 
wards found, that when those very men 
were employed by government and taken 
into consultations, that all the odinusness 
of the practice vanished from before their 
eyes. However warmly they might have 
contended against these informations wiien 
engaged against the crown officers, there 
was, he believed, no instance of their re- 
fusing the Attorney General their assist- 
ance, whenever he invited it, in carrying 
on the same Ex Officio Informations. After 
all the statements which had been made 
of the rigour exercised by virtue of the 
late act, only one person' had been held 
to bail, and it was in that aggravated case 
of an immediate re-publication of the libel, 
which bad been already noticed. He re- 
collected well, that when he was Attorney 
‘Qeiieral, a singular mode of doing the 
aanae thing was practised. As the prose- 
qntOrbf a libel, he was obliged to state 
the libellous matter in the record, and 
this record of the indictment waS| in many 


instances, itself immediately published, 
and the circulation of the libel thus inge- 
niously extended. It was impossible not 
to be amiised at the contrivance, but it 
was an evil which imperiously required a 
remedy. With respect to the circum- 
stance of the Morqing Post, he was de- 
sirous of stating that tlic principle which 
governed him, on those occasions, was to 
prosecute all the parties implicated in the 
publication of the libel, and he bad uni- 
formly found, that, by extinguishing the 
papers, he got rid of the authors. He 
must oppose the motion, because the very 
adoption of it would in some degree sanc- 
tion a suspicion that there was something 
improper in the administration of justice. 
The substantial interests uf the public re- 
quired that they should give every prima 
facie presumption that persons wuo filled 
offices of trust, particularly those relating 
to the administration of the laws, dis- 
charged them with fidelity and integrity; 
and no clamours should he excited against 
them, except in cases of such aggravated 
misconduct as called for the severest re- 
probation. As fur the general topic, of 
the liberty of the press, he would be 
judged by his acts what his sentiments 
were on that subject. 

The Earl of Grosvenor observed, that 
after the able speech of the noble baron 
near him, it was unnecessary for him to 
obtrude a single word on their lordships. 
That speech had remained unanswered 
and unanswerable ; except the misrepre- 
sentation of the noble and learned lord 
(Eilenborough) could be considered as an 
answ'er. He felt the deepest regret at 
hearing the sentiments that fell from that 
noble person. He thought that his noble 
friend had laid before the House good and 
substantial grounds fbr his motion, and he 
should, therefore, support it. Enough had 
been stated to justify an investigation in- 
to the practice of the Attorney General's 
office. 

Lord Redesdale said, that as it had not 
been his h t to institute any prosecutions 
for libel, while he was Attorney General, 
he could at least give ati unbiassed vote on 
this occasion. From his acquaintance with 
the gentleman who now filled that office, 
he was enabled to say, that he was sure no 
man could feel more pain than he did in 
discharging the jrksome duties of his situa- 
tion. It had been insinuated, that he acted 
by the advice and under the direction of 
ministers ; he would not deny that this 
might be sometioiee the case; but it ought 
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to be remembered^ that be alone was re- 
sponsible. If any blante was intended to 
be cast on him therefore^ it should be done 
directly and explicitly. If it was the ob- 
ject of the noble mover merely to regulate 
the law as it now stood, this might be ef- 
fected without the production of the docu- 
ment for which he had moved. Upon the 
general subject of the freedom of the press, 
it had been said, that where this freedom 
existed, no despotic government could long 
stand, and that without it no free state 
could long maintain its independence. 
If this was true, how powerful an engine 
must it be, and how careful ought not 
every legislature to be to prevent its ex- 
ceeding its proper bounds ! And could 
any man assert that the press was not now 
free in this country ? With the exam- 
ples before them of its licentiousness, could 
any noble lord seriously say, that the re- 
strictions of the law had operated to crush 
or annihilate a due spirit of free discussion? 
Without some means of prosecution it 
would be vain to deprecate that licenti- 
ousness which existed now, and, perhaps, 
had always existed, and he was not dis- 
osed to think the law in its present state 
arsher than was necessary for the attain- 
ment of this purpose. If, however, the 
noble lord (Holland) was impressed with 
an unfavourable opinion of it, the most di- 
rect and proper mode would undoubtedly 
be to-propose at once either a total repeal of 
the existing law or some modification of it. 

The Marquis of Lamdoumc said, that af- 
ter the very able and eloquent manner in 
which the subject under discussion had 
been treated by noble lords of distinguished 
talents and learning, he could have been 
well satisfied without offering himself to 
the attention of the House, But, as he 
was anxious that the vote which he should 
ive, if his noble friend (Holland) should 
ivide the House, might be subject to no 
misconception, he begged shortly to state 
the grounds on which that vote would be 
given. And he was the more anst^ious to 
be clearly understood, after witnessing the 
extent of that misconception which pre- 
vailed in the mind of the noble and learned 
lord (Ellenborough), upon what had fallen 
from his noble friend. Feeling, as he did, 
that the English language did not afford 
terms of sufficient energy and expression 
to enable him to signify the surprise he 
felt at that misconceptioh and misrepre- 
sentation, he wished to guard particularly 
against a similar danger. He fully con- 
curred in the opinions of the learned lords 
(VOL. XIX) 
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who had sipoken that nigh;, that the process 
by Information Ex was sanctioned by 
the whole practice of the constitution, arid 
bottomed on the earliest precedents of our 
history. He would go farther, and say, that 
he believed it to be a nmst necessary and 
indispensable instrument of the govern- 
mentr He had, during the short time ho 
had passed in office, seen abundant evi- 
dence of the expediency, of this mode of 
proceeding in cases connected with the 
execution of the revenue laws. Such a 
power he therefore conceived was wisely 
and properly lodged in the hands of the 
officers of the crown. But did any thing 
which his noble friend had said tepd 
question this proposition? So far from 
it, he frankly and distinctly made this 
acknowledgment, and confined his mo- 
tion to an inquiry whether this in itself 
just and necessary power, had not been 
in its exercise misapplied. In supjiort of 
the grounds which he laid for this motion, 
his noble friend quoted the opinions of 
lord Hale and Mr. Justice Blackstone-— 
opinions which had scarcely been noticed, 
much less controverted by the noble hml 
learned lords. His noble friend quoted 
those opinions in order to shew that the 
mode of prosecution by Information JSx 
()fficid, regular and constitutional as it was, 
was at the same lime a mode originally in-^ 
tended to be adopted only on certain es- 
pecial and urgent occasions. He had lis- 
tened with the deepest attention to the 
speeches of noble and learned lords, in ex- 
pectation of bearing something that should 
controvert this doctrine. But no attempt 
whatever had been made by them for this 
purpose. The noble and learned lord 
(Ellenborough) on the contrary, confined 
his exertions to the combating positions of 
his own, instead of those of his adversary, 
and he felt himself therefore justified in as- 
suming, that Hale and Blackstone were 
right, since nothing had been offered to 
demonstrate that they were wrong. If 
then Mr. Justice Blackstone had described 
Informations Ex Officio as a mode of pro- 
ceeding of a most summary and peculiar 
character, not easily to be reconciled to 
the general spirit of the constitution, 
as an instrument in the hands of the 
crown to enable it to interpose in caaea 
of enormous crimes, threatening imme- 
diate danger or ruin to the state;— and 
if the object of his noble friend, on under- 
standing that in the course of three yeaPi^ 
42 criminal informations had been filed 
Ex Qfficio, when duriog the six preceding 
(M) 
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years the number was but sixteen, was to 
procure an authentic statement of this 
fact, with what truth or propriety could 
he be charged either with irregularity or 
want of candour? Was not this the or- 
dinary established form of proceeding for 
the purposes of parliamentary investiga- 
tion ; and in what other manner was it 
possible to discover whether any power 
had been abused ? His noble friend had 
laid a broad and distinct ground on which 
it became the duty of the House to in- 
quire whether the increased number of 
prosecutions sprung from the law itself, 
or from the misapplication of it. The 
efTect of his motion could not be mis- 
chievous— it might be highly beneficial. 
It was at all periods bnudicial to satisfy 
and assure the public mind ; to dissipate 
its doubts, and extinguish its suspicions. 
If an extraordinary authority was exer- 
cised, the count I y ought to be convinced 
that it was not exercised except on prin- 
ciples of just government and imperious 
necessity, if then the motion should 
have the consequence of establishing this 
conviction, it would have a salutary 
operation ; if, on the other hand, it should 
be followed by the detection of abuse, it 
would be a disrespect to the noble and 
learned lords opposite to him, to suppose, 
that they would not gladly co-operate in 
its exposure and condemnation, and in the 
task of bringing back the law to its an- 
cient standard. Wiicn such a statement 
as bad been made was befbre them, of the 
extent to which criminal informations had 
been carried, it behoved that House to 
consider well the nature of this spreading 
innovation, and its possible tendency to 
supersede grand juries altogether. It was 
certainly not the rule of the House to re- 
ject a motion for the production of papers, 
on the principle that the papers were al- 
ready accessible to every body. It was 
always held necessary that such documents 
should be put on their own records, before 
any legislative step could be taken re- 
specting them. So much for the form; 
in substance the motion went only to in- 
quire into the cause of the vast increase 
of late years in the number of prosecutions 
for libel. In voting for this inquiry, lie 
djd not feel himself pledged to any sub- 
sequent proceeding; they were discussing 
at present nothing more than the pro- 
priety of the inquiiy — of an inquiry sug- 
gested by those wise feelings of consti- 
tutional jealousy which had hitherto prov- 
ed the safeguard of all the liberties we 
enjoy/ 


The earl of Liverpool said, that the 
same motives which induced the noble' 
lord to give bis reasons for voting in fa- 
vour of the motion, prevailed with him to 
give his reasons for voting against it. The 
motion was for information, and the ques- 
tion which would naturally suggest itself 
upon this was, whether such information 
was necessary or not? It appeared to him 
that it was not necessary : for every in- 
formation of this kind could be obtained 
by other means than an application to 
parliament. He knew perfectly well, 
that, if it was in contemplation to follow 
up the motion by any parliamentary pro- 
ceeding, such an application should bo 
made ; but when the operation of the 
motion was to bring 8u«:picion on the ad- 
ministration of justice, which he agreed 
ought not even to be suspected, when 
this was the case, he must say that tho 
course fur the noble lord would be to se- 
lect any prosecution of which be com- 
plained as oppressive, and then to make 
his motion fur inquiry. To tell them 
that tile prosecutions for the three last 
years exceeded in number the prosecutions 
of former years, was telling them nothing; 
it might proceed from diflierent causes, 
from the ditfusioii of learning, or even 
from the circumstance of too great 
lenity having been shewn before. He 
believed if they loolced to the libels of 
dj^crent times, they would find that they 
Were much the same, or perhaps if they 
differed in pny thing, they were worse in 
former times: but after this admission he 
must observe, that though perhaps in par- 
ticular, instances the evil was not as great, 
yet the extent to which it was carried, 
in those times, required a more vigorous 
prosecution. The frequency of libels in 
modern times, arose out. of the progress of 
civilization. Publications of all kinds be- 
came more numerous than formerly, and 
libels also might be expected to multiply; 
but when it was said that the prosecutions 
of the Attorney-General were subjects of 
such universal complaint, he believed that 
if the complaints w'eie coll<^c(ed, it would 
be found that the far greater number 
charged him with too much lenity. He 
would refer for the character of his pro- 
secutions to their results, to the deci- 
sions of the juries upon them, and they 
would find that of all the prosecutions ac- 
tually brought toT trial, only two had failed* 
It might be necessary for the peace uf the 
country that prosecutions should incjrease. 
The House in the exercise of its conitito^ 
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tional duty was undoubtedly bound to 
iook with jealousy^ but it was also bound to 
^iva support to the administration of jus- 
tice. With respect to the case of the 
Morning Post, it did not bear upon the 
point ; it had been cited as an instance oC 
partiality, but in o^ler to prove that, ii 
was necessary to shew that a course was 
adopted in that case which was not adopt- 
ed in any other ; but the same Attorney- 
Oeneral had acted in a similar manner in 
other cases, which was an answer to the 
charge. He knew that many were of 
opinion that, if the author was given up 
the printer should not be prosecuted ; 
the noble lord opposite (lord Holland) 
thought so ; his noble and learned friend 
near him (lord Ellen borough) thought 
the contrary ; but he believed that the 
truth lay between both, and that it was 
not possible to make any general rule 
which should be considered a sufficient 
guide without any view to the circum- 
stances. He had witnessed the zeal of 
the Attorney-General in his office, and was 
sure there was no man whose mind was 
less under the influence of oppressive in 
clination, or who discharged the duties ^f 
his situation more faithfully ; the country 
owed him great obligations, and was in- 
debted to him for adding greatly to the 
true and genuine liberty of the press. 

Lord Holland rose in reply and said : 
My Lords; 1 rose before to claim of your 
lordships' justice the right of explanation. 

I rise now to ask of your courtesy that 
which is never refused to the mover of a 
question, the privilege of saying a few 
words, at the close of a debate, on what 
has passed in the course of it. I cannot, 
however, pretend that 1 rise to repl 3 s for 
what arguments have been adduced by 
the other side that have not been answered 
by my noble friends, that have not been 
triumphantly exposed and refuted in the 
excellent speech of my noble relation 
(the marquis of Lansdown) ? Any observa- 
tion on objections so refuted would be ill- 
judged and unnecessary ; and yet, my 
Lords, 1 must trespass for a few minutes 
on your time, for I feel myself called 
upon, not, indeed, to answer arguments, 
but to repel accusations and charges ; not 
to combat objections to my motion, but to 
vindicate my character from aspersions 
which have been thrown out, 1 will not 
say in a disorderly and unparliamentary 
manner, but, at least, in a style and tone 
which, fortunately for the dignity of your 
deliberations. Is rare and unusual in this 
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House. I have been told, hot by inference# 
but in direct terms, that I am captious, 
that I am passionate, that I am Indirect 
and unmanly. ' 1 profess not the temper 
of bearing Such charges with equanimity, 
and if I were to disguise my astonishment, 
and, I will say, my iiidigualion, ‘at hearing 
them brought against me, 1 should, in 
fact, prove myself guilty of that insince* 
rity with which 1 am charged. With re« 
spect to the vehemence or passion with 
which 1 may have expressed myself, 1 
should have hoped that tlio leariled lord 
would have had the charity to recollect 
that Tnever had the advantages of those 
judicial habits from which he has profited 
so much, and which, as they require from 
him, so they have, no doubt, taught him 
that calmness and composure^ of manner 
for which he is so remarkable. The prac- 
tice of such duties, and the exercise of 
such temper as those duties require, can 
alone bring the feelings of men to so per- 
fect a state of discipline, and produce, 
even in the delivery of their strongest 
opinions, that dignified and dispassionate 
tone which adds a grace to all the noble 
and learned lord's public appearances, 
and has so eminently distinguished^if 
conduct on this night's debate. 1 fear, 
my Lords, 1 shall never attain that com- 
posure of manner and command of temper 
of which the noble and learned lord in- 
culcates the necessity full as much as he 
affords the exaryple. Indeed, 1 must ac- 
knowledge that I shall not even aspire to 
emulate the model he holds out to me, and 
while I admire his precepts, must confess , 
that I have no ambition to follow his ex- 
ample. While, therefore, he retains all 
he advantages which his approbation of 
that virtue joined to his practice of it, in- 
itles him tO, 1 shall content myself with 
iitreaiing your lordships not to impute 
any unbecoming violence or impetuosity 
to me, if, convinced of the existence of 
abuse, 1 am anxious to detect it ; and if# 
having delected it, 1 am earnest in solicit- 
ng measures of correction and regulation. 
The noble and learned lord has talked in 
high strain of his own heroic contempt 
of clamour. He has held up to your lord- 
.hips’ admiration his inflexible ^rmness of 
character, and his glowing, though rational 
love of liberty. All this may be and 
give him credit for the seruiments which 
be professes ; but though 1 may vaunt less 
lOudly iny contempt of clamour, I will 
.ell the noble lord, that unfounded accu- 
sation and intemperate virulence of, Ian- 
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guage, be they clamour or be they not, 
come they from a mob or from an indivi- 
<iual, or Iroin wlrat quarter they may, will 
not deter me from doing ray duty in this 
House, nor, 1 trust, prevent one member 
of it from voting for such inquiry, regula- 
tion, or even reform, as he in his con- 
science thinks beneficial to the country. 
The invective, which has nothing to re- 
commend it but authority, is as much 
clamour as the cries and siinuts of a mob, 
and 1 hope, that, till I hear facts and ar- 
guments against the measures I recom 
inend, I shall have the courage and ho- 
nesty to treat the assailants of them, be 
they who they may, with a due portion of 
that feeling which the noble and learned 
lord so properly reserves for all clamour 
unfounded in reason. 

But, my Lords, the motion of this night 
is not a motion of reform ; it is simply a 
motion for papers, for documents, for in- 
formation and evidence on w hich to pro- 
ceed ; and, forsooth, on that very account 
it is unmanly ! it is indirect ! Such a 
charge is not very usual — is it very or- 
derly in this House ? Is any peer to be 
lightly accused of proposing on6 thing 
and meaning another ? For myself, how 
far^y general character warrants such 
an imputation, I must leave to those who 
know me best to decide ; but 1 will say, 
with confidence, perhaps it may be thought 
with arrogance, that, oirtbat point, 1 would 
hardly decline being tried by my enemies 
themselves. But, exclusive of my own 
character, where are the grounds, where 
is the sense of the learned lord's accusa- 
tion ? What so common, what so reason- 
able as seeking for the evidence on which 
the propriety of measures one wdshes to 
recoiumond must necessarily rest ? What 
is there unmanly in this ? Have I dis- 
guisetl my object.-? ; have I not rather de- 
tained, and, 1 fear, wearied your lordships 
with the detail of them r I think, indeed, 
that, even without concurring with me in 
those objects, the House should procure 
the information I ask for ; but I have not 
concealed what is my view of that infor- 
mation, or what are the measures 1 should 
ground upon it. In this, then, there is no- 
thing insincere, nothing indirect. If the 
learned lord objects to it on that score, he 
must object to proceedings in Parliament 
without end. I)id he never read a reme- 
dial statute ? Doe.s he suppose that the 
abuses which such statutes correct, that 
the grievances which such statutes remove, 
are not ascertained before they are re- 


cited and acted upon ? and why, when 
I have a measure of remedy and precau- 
tion in view, is it unmanly or indirect in 
me to move for the proof of the evil which 
1 endeavour to correct? It is by the 
statute of William and Marv (which, 
though the noble lord once denied the 
existence of it, I make no doubt he is now 
well acquainted with) ; it is by the pre- 
cedent of that statute that I wish to be 
guided. Tiiat statute states in the pream- 
ble, that vexatious prosecutions on cri- 
minal informations had frequently occurred 
of late, by which partie.s had been put to 
great expence, &c. And then 

proceeds to provide such measures as 
might prevent the recurrence of the 
abuse. So I, who mean to recommend 
to your lordships some legislat^'e measure 
inconsequence of the increased Ircq'nmcy 
of one particular description of prosecu- 
tions, the Et Officio Informations, think it 
neither indirect nor unreasonable to call 
for information of the numbers of such 
informations that have been filed of late 
years — to this object the motion is con- 
fined ; and while I have in view some 
further regulation, I begin in the first in- 
stance by laying my ground, and ascer- 
taining the facts on which the propriety of 
that reuulation must rest. The noble and 
learned lord further says that he has paid 
painful attention to my speech, and found 
it, as he foresaw it would be, a continua- 
tion of my former argument, a mere non- 
dutn finitw Orestes, as he is pleased sarcas- 
tically to term it. It is a pity the noble 
lord's memory should be as treacherous 
as his attention is unavailing. In spite of 
the one he has misapprehended, as your 
lordships must all have seen, every word 
I have spoken this night, and lean a.ssure 
your lordships that in the exercise of the 
other, his statement of what passed three 
years ago is as incorrect, is as directly the 
reverse of what I did say, as his represen- 
tations of my arguments this night.— The 
discussions on the Bill of 1808 are fre.sh in 
my recollection ; they made a deep im- 
pression on my mind, a deeper, perhaps, 
than the noble and learned lord could 
wish, or was aware of ; there were cir- 
cum.staiice8 in those discussions not easily 
forgotten. The noble and learned lord 
interrupted me on that occasion to deny 
(he existence of a law, to which I was 
referring ; a law Which, in spite of such in- • 
terruption, still remained and remains un- 
repealed on the statute books; a law which 
the noble and learned lord who first denied 
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irts existence, and then maintained itsdesue* 
tude, actually executes every term, or if he 
does notexecute, is impeachable and punish- 
able for a neglect of his judicial duties. I re- 
member these things, and I speak before 
another learned lord who must remember 
them too, and wil I set me right i f my memory 
is incorrect, I mean the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack.— To him, though 1 
* so often diiier with him, though 1 have 
frequently and recently felt i^ my duty to 
arraign bis public conduct. To him I 
confidently appeal— for no man is more 
attentive, more patiently attentive to 
the arguments of his adversary, and no 
man (1 am ready and happy to bear my 
testimony to that truth) more fair, more 
candid, more acute, and yet more cour- 
teous in his way of contending with them. 
To him 1 appeal then as to what passed on 
tliat night, and as to the arguments wliich 
the noble and learned lord has imputed to 
me. — I opposed that bill in ioto. The 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
explained one part of the bill to which I 
had objected, to my satisfaction, and to 
that part 1 withdrew, as in duty and con- 
science I was bound to withdraw, my 
opposition; but for the other part which 
gave the new power of holding persons to 
bail on Ex Officio Informations, I heard no 
explanation, no apology, no reason, nor 
have 1 since heard one word to prove its 
justice, or its necessity.— 1 opposed it 
therefore in every stage, but 1 never used 
the arguments or expressions which the 
noble and learned lord (Ellenboroitgh) 
has supposed, nor any thing like them. — 
So far from indulging in the hypeibolical 
strain, which the learned lord’s fancy and 
not his memory repeats, the argument 1 
did use was at variance with that which uv 
puts into my mouth ; far from foretelling 
the impaediate downfall of King, Ixirtls, 
and Commons, from the bill, I distinctly 
stated, that I apprehended no imniediate 
consequences, good, bad, or imlilVcrent, 
from the law, but that it was the principle, 
it was the use to which in bad times it 
might, and would be applied, that inv 
fears were directed to ; and though it is now 
two or three years ago, it so happens that 1 
recollect the very metaphor 1 used, though 
not certainly a very happy or a very new 
one, but it illustrates the truth of my state* 
ment. It was, as far as 1 can recollect my 
ex()ressioii, this, that the law would re- 
main lung torpid in your statute book, 
but it would lie there fraught with a 
venom, which the accidental heat of fac- 
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tiousand turbulent times might at some , 
future period draw forth into action.” Yet 
the noble lord is pleased to indulge hia 
pleasantry and sarcasm by imputing to 
me a prophecy of immediate tyranny 
which 1 never uttered, and banters me 
with wonderful self-complacency at its 
not being accomplished ! Once for all, I 
never professed one of the principles ^ 
against which the noble lord inveighs ; I 
never used one of the arguments which 
the noble and learned lord refutes; I never 
made one of the statements which the 
noble and learned lord ridicules. He may 
attack them, he may answer them, he 
may expose them, but he has no right to. 
impute them to me, or to think he is an- 
swering what 1 forpaerly said or have this 
night said on the subject. The noble Se- 
cretary of State too makes an ingenious 
and able defence, but it is the defence of 
a place that has not been attacked. No 
inference, says he, is to be drawn from the 
increase of prosecutions, because we all 
know how publications are increased, 
and the proportion prosecutions bear to 
them may not be greater now than for- 
merly.— Be it so; but we were not talking 
of the increase of prosecutions in general; 

I am moving for the number of infor- 
mations Ex Officio, and 1 will a.sk him this; 
if they have increased in number within 
these last three years, and not only in num- 
ber but in proportion too, to other modes of 
prosecution, will he say that no inference 
is to be drawn from that ? If he does, will 
be tell me from what possible facts infer- 
ences of tliis nature are to be drawn ? 
Well, but, says another learned lord (Re- 
desdale) after all the Attorney General is 
responsible, and solely responsible, for the 
exercise of this duty. 1 must say, by the 
bye, i was glad to hear this avowal, though 
1 do not see how it made for the learned 
lord’s argumint, or justified his vote 
against inquiry ; however 1 was glad to 
hear it, f;r the habit, apparently generous, 
but really .rtful and pernicious, of every 
man in otlice starling up to share the re- 
sponsibility of a colleague in an act in 
which he is the only oflicial agent ; this 
habit, 1 say, or rather this trick, this cant, 
this jargon, has a tendency to fritter away 
ail responsibility whatever, and to render 
that great security of our liberties a mere 
dead letter in the constitution. — On this 
responsibility the learned lord on the 
woolsack states that he, when Attorneys. 
General, did many things which be justly 
sayH 1 should disapprove, but which* he* 
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assures the Ilousei were more severe than 
any now resorted to by his successor 
and he alludes more particularly to hii 
punishing printers and publishers as se- 
verely, or at least as uniformly as authors 
I am certainly not disposed to compli- 
mt^nc that learned lord, on that part of' his 
political lile, and still less to sjieakwith re- 
spect of those times and those proceed 
ings, but yet this I must say, iliat the 
times were peculiar, that many indeperid 
ent and good men thought they justified a 
deviation from common rules, and as far 
as the subject now be lore us is affected 
parliament itself had by inquiries, com- 
mittees, legislative ads, and other proceed- 
ings, (whether wisely or not, is not now 
the question) expressed its opinion that 
ofTetices of ihis nature had increased, ami 
that ex* raoi dinary vigilance and evtn se- 
verity should lie rosoried to. Parliament 
then was not likely to notice any increase of 
proset utions which it had itsclfencouraged 
and sanctioned. The. same causes whicli liad 
led to the increased number of pro'^ecutions, 
did lead to alarms in parliament, to com- 
mittees, to laws, and to other proceedings. 
Parliament in its own conduct recognized 
causes which might well occasion un ad- 
ditional number of prosecutions, but that 
is not the case now, nor is it a reason why 
with the unexplained fact that Ex Officio 
Informations are now increased in the 
proportion of 8 to I, in the course of three 
years, we should take no step, and should 
not even inquire whether this phocno- 
menon proceeds from an increase of of- 
fences which might require additional laws 
to put them down, or an abuse of autho- 
rity which might call for some censure to 
punish it, or some regulation to restrain it 
in future. 1 do indeed differ with the 
noble and learned lord ; 1 am not for pu* 
nishing author, printer, and publisher of 
a libel. The law it seems to me should 
take no cognizance of the latter but for 
the purpose of coming at the former. A 
contrary system acts as a system of terror 
on pnnteis and booksellers, and may de- 
fraud the public of works not only inno- 
cent hut/ useful, by deterring the inter- 
mediate agents from printing and publish- 
ing a book which their ignorance, or their 
timidity, may lead them erroneously to 
deem libellous. 1 did not disnpfirove of 
the pri.iciple on which the profsecution of 
the Morning Post was dropped ; but if it 
was applicable to others and applied only 
..to him, it is surely a presumption of par- 
tiality, it is a sort of jnimdfacic evidence 


against the Attorney General. More than 
primd facie evidence, I never thought of 
bringing against that gentleman, whom I 
do not know personally, but whom all I 
have heard of him in private would lead 
me to respect ; but I stated my case, and 
it has not been controverted. 1 .stated that 
the number of Ex Ojfficio informations ^d 
increased in a proportion of 8 to 1.— I 
repeat it then, this amounts to primd facie 
evidence, and surely the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, who talks with 
complacency of prosecuting publishers, 
primers and proprietors, as well as au- 
thors, will have no objection to primd 
facie evidence. 1 only urge it as suffi- 
cieiii for parliamentary inquiry, but to 
support his doctrines he must contend 
that it justifies legal proh' ention and 
punishment. 1 am asked where. I learnt 
that Mr. Dunning's opinion was against 
Ex (hy/cio Inform ilions, anil 1 am told, that 
he did not objucl to taking fees for them. 
Pitiful answer to my quotation of hi.s au- 
thoriiy ! I care not whether he took fees, 
or what he maintained or did, ns an advo- 
cate, but D.S a member of parliament (and 
a better never sat in the House of Com- 
mons) he spoke and voted on the motion 
of Mr. Constantine Phipps against them, 
and with him voted, serjeant Glynn, that 
excellent man Sir George Savile, and Mr. 
Burke, and no less than 78 of the most 
re.speclable members of that time, they 
voted I believe for the suppression of Ex 
Officio In fori nations ; they spoke, I know, 
against both the expediency and legality 
of them, and while 1 disclaim that objec- 
tion to the mode of proceeding, 1 cannot 
believe that the origin of a practice is 
quite so pure, or the principle so obviou.sly 
.sound, as the noble and learned lords 
would persuade us, when 1 see such a 
man as Mr. Dunning, and as others 1 could 
mention, disposed to call it in question. 
Witli respect to special juries i will say 
nothing more, perhaps it would have been 
more discreet to have said nothing, but 
thus much I must repeat, that as they are 
in the eye ot the law itself less favourable 
to the defendant in criminal prosecutions, 
it behoves parliament to be more vigilant, 
more ready to institute inquiry, and to 
afiord as much protection as the safety of 
the state will allow to such oBences as are 
exclusively exposed to be tried by the 
less favourable tribunal. They add a link 
to the pecufiar didiculties with which 
persons charged with libel have to con- 
tend, and when 1 see the temper in which 
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some men discuss thes« subjects^ when I 
reflect on the sort of law which is fashion- 
able« which is afloat on these matters, not 
merely among the vulgar and idle talkers, 
not in the mouth of heedless and insig- 
nificant men, but in that of grave charac- 
ters invested with authority, 1 own 1 am 
anxious that all encroachment on the 
freedom of the press should be jealously 
* watched, and studiously guarded against 
by Parliament. When for instance I hear 
ot‘ a notion, that libels^ may be stopped 
by an injunction fro.n Chancery; that 
publications, by which individuals may 
think that thoir feelings would be hurt, 
may be stifled in embryo at the will of a 
crown lawyer, in short that the Great 
Seal may in effect exercise that ifnpri- 
matur which our ancestors wrested from 
the crown, and which, revived in any 
shape, would be suflicieiit to check the 
progress of all knowledge and to subvert 
all libcity -when 1 hear of such things I 
do not think the press in that perfect state 
of security which seme men would per- 
suade us, and 1 am sure the only way of 
preserving that security is, by evincing 
here, here in parliament, an anxious, 
jealous, and uniform attention to all that 
concerns it. — My lords, 1 do not mean to 
allude to the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack, such a notion 1 am well 
persuaded never passed his lips nor en- 
tered his head. Whatever may be the 
law afloat on the subject, and whatever 
his aversion to printers, publishers, and 
authors of libels, he is too good, too sound 
a lawyer to harbour such an idea ; while 
the seals are in his hands he knows his 
inportant duties too well to issue an in- 
junction against any publication in which 
the persons praying for that injunction 
neither possess iiur claim any property 
or interest whatever. An injunction on 
criminal grounds, from a court of Chan- 
cery ! Good God ! did your lordships 
ever hear till the period of this report (a 
false one I trust, but which, if so, may now 
be contradicted) did your lordships ever 
bear or dream of such a proceeding ? 
Would not the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack blush for the most inex- 
perienced barrister in his court who should 
venture to make so preposterous an ap- 
plication ? who should ask him to inter- 
fere by an act of power wdiichlhe analogy 

^ His lordship was supposed to allude 
to the summing up of the evidence in the 
trial of Hope versus Hebost. 
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of our laws, the practice of our courts, 
and the safety of our liberties all alike 
pronounce to be impossible for him to ex- 
ercise ? If indeed a man, from an appre- 
hension of being Jibclled, can obtain an 
injunction against the exhibition of a pic- 
ture or the publication of a book, in vain 
have our ancestors put down impri- 
maturs and licensers, the Great Seal vir- 
tually possesses their pernicious powers, 
and every pumper that is printed, every 
book that is read, would be indebted to 
the Lord Chancellor’s forbearance for not 
being crushed, and stifled in its birth* 
It is Rtrangc that any man should thii)k 
this law ; it is yet more melancholy that 
thinking it so he should not wish to alter 
it. To endure such a law would be to 
submit to the worst species of tyranny, to 
subject the press, and through it the hu- 
man mind itself, to the worst species of 
degradation, a controul of its faculties 
of reasoning ; or, in other words, to leave 
to the discretion of one man the right of 
suppressing the words and thoughts of 
all his fellow subjects. This, my lords, 
among other symptoms, shews a jealousy 
of the freedom of tlie press, in those 
most likely to possess the power of re- 
straining it ; and this among other things, 
together with the strong fact of an 
increase of Ex Officio Informations, leads 
me to move an inquiry which is in ray 
judgmegt called for by the circumstances 
which may lead Jo regulation, if regula- 
tion be necessary, but will at any^ rate 
have the eflect of checking and controul- 
ing that temper of the times which, if un- 
checked and uncontrouled, is too well cal- 
culated to produce encroachments of power 
and abuse of authority. 

The House then divided, when the num- 


bers were : 

For Lord Holland’s Motion 12 

Against it 24 

Majority against the Motion... 12 


HOUSE or COMMONS, 

Monday, March 4. 

Dispute with America.] Mr. Whit- 
bread moved, that that paragraph in 
the Prince Regent’s Speech, whjih re- 
lated to the discussions with America, 
should be read, in order to entitle him 
to ask a question on that subject. [The 
paragraph was then entered as read.] 
He had on a former night put a question 
to the ri^ht hon. gent, opposite relative to 
the slate of the discussion'? so long pending 
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between his Majesty’s government and 
the American minister, and he then rose 
m request some further information on this 
auhject, in explanation of what the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said in reply to him on Friday night. 
He had then asked that right bon. gent, 
whether the hopes held out in the Speech, 
of a favourable termination of our diffe- 
rence with America, were done away, the 
American minister having had his audience 
of leave ? The right hon. gent., if he un- 
derstood him right, answered, that the 
hopes of a favourable termination to the 
present dii>cussions were not at aaend ; 
for that, though the minister had indeed 
had his audience of leave, a charge 
d'affaires still remained to conduct these 
discussions. It was added, that a minister 
plenipotentiary had been appointed here 
to proceed to the United States. It was of 
the utmost importance that the real state 
of the case should be thoroughly under- 
stood. He therefore took that opportunity 
to state to the right hon. gent., that he 
had it in a circuitous way, but from good 
authority, that the American minister con- 
sidered the discussions as at an end before 
the audience of leave ; that though a 
charge d'affaires was to remain here, he 
was not to carry on those discussions; but 
that Mr. Foster, on his arrival in America, 
would have to originate the whole anew. 
In this situation of things, he asked the 
right hon. gent., whether he would have 
any objection to lay tRe correspondence 
between Marquis Welle.sley and Mr. 
Pinkney before the House } As to any 
influence they could have on the Ame- 
ricans, they would know them sooner 
through their own press than from their 
publication here, and it was of the utmost 
importance they should be known here as 
soon as possible. In the common channels 
of information he had seen articles, with 
some shew of coming from anthority, in 
which the differences were stated to be upon 
points which never could have been in 
discussion at all. He wished this matter i 
to be set right. It was highly desirable, ; 
not .only that the property of the merchant | 
should be secured, but that the minds of 
the p^ple in both countries should be 
kept fffe from whatever irritation and i 
hostile feeling might arise from error and | 
misconception. I 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he i 
had not been misunderstood in the main part | 
of his statement, although the hon. gent, had 
certainly mistaken what he had said on 
9 
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some points. lie was pretty sure that 
when he mentioned that an American 
charge d’affaires was to be left in this 
country, he stated that it was for carrying 
on the accustomed political intercourse 
and diplomatic relations between the two 
countries ; but that he never stated or im- 
plied that the charge d'aflaires was to 
carry on the particular discussions. That 
was certainly not the province of a charge' 
d'affaires, and therefore those discussions 
were terminated in this country previous 
to Mr. Pinkney taking his audience of 
leave. There was a great deal of diffe- 
rence, however, between such cessation of 
the discus.sion and the discussion being 
altogether broken off, as had been stated 
by the hon. gent. His Majesty's minis- 
ters most unquestionably did not conceive 
the discussions to be closed. On the 
contrary, the minister who was going to 
America would take over propositions on 
the part of this government, which they 
conceived to be intitled to a favourable re- 
ception in America. The bon. gent, had 
asked him, whether be had any objection 
to lay before the House the correspondence 
between Marquis Wellesley and Mr. 
Pinckney on this subject ? Ho must an- 
swer, that he saw very considerable ob- 
jections to it. Although in America, the 
practice might prevail of publishing such 
correspondence before the discussion was 
terminated, yet it appeared to him that 
such a practice was often very prejudicial 
to the successful termination of the discus- 
sion itself. For example, if there .should 
be a parliamentary discussion on points 
actually in discussion between the two 
governments, it was not unlikely that ar- 
guments and topics might suggest them- 
selves to the ingenuity of some members 
of that House, which had never occurred to 
the American Government, and which 
being so suggested and published in our 
papers, might retard the desired termina- 
tion of the discussions, by encouraging 
the other party to carry their pretensions 
farther than they would otherwise have 
thought of. He thought it, besides, an 
inconvenient and bad practice, to expose 
the confidential communications of two go- 
vernments before the discussion was com- 
pletely terminated. 

Mr. Whitbread now understood the right 
hon. gent, to mean, th^t the charge 
d'affaires was not to continue the discus- 
sions on the matters in dispute, but merely 
to keep up the general diplomatic corres- 
pondence between the two countries. The 
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points of difference he conceived were j ^any papers or writings are by law .an- 
three; the business of the Chesapeake, the J ^swerable for the contents thereof^ but 
system of blockade, and the orders in * sucb responsibility hath of late beeh^in 
council, it did certainly appear very ex- * a great degree eluded by the seeVet 
traord inary, that the American minister ' printing and publication of such sedUi- 
should have considered the discussions on ' ous, inimoral, and irreligious papers or 
these points as terminated, while the go- ' writings as aforesaid, and it is therefore 
vernment here thought otherwise. The * highly important to the public peace 
right hon. gent, refused to lay the corres- * that it should in future be known by 
pondence before the Mouse, and blamed the ' whom any such papers shall be printed;’ 
Americans for publishing such documents, and in st^-tion 27 it is enacted, ' Tliat from 
When the Americans got the right hon. ' and after the expiration of forty days 
gent/s speech, perhaps, it would prevail ' after the passing of the said act, every 
upon them to alter the practice; but in the * person who shall print any paper or book 
present instance, the misfortune was that the * wha*soever, which shall be meant or in- 


papers would be published in America be- 
fore the speech could possibly get there. 
Besides, though they had the speech, the 
argument would not aj)ply ; for they, no 
doubt, would consider the discussion as 
terminated. But he thought it of such 
great importance that the whole of this 
business should be knv)Wii, that on Friday, 
he would move for the production of the 
correspondence. 

Petition or Printers, Booksellers, 
AND PuDLisuERs.'l Mr, Heiify Martin pie- 
serited a Petition from the Printers, Book- 
sclleis, and Publishers, of the united king- 
dom, setting forth. 

That the pentioners constitute a nu- 
merous and respectable class of the com- 
munity, and the employment in which 
they arc engaged being intimately con- 
nected wnth the interests of literature, and 
productive of many advantages to the 
state, has ever been considered as entitled 
to the protection and encouragement of 
the legislature ; and that the petitioners 
have of late felt themselves aggrieved in 
the exercise of their trade and business 
by the provisions of the act 3l^ Geo. 3, c. 
79, intituled, ‘ An Act for the more effec- 
' tual suppression of societies established 
' for seciitiuus and treasonable purposes, 

• and for better preventing treasonable 

* and seditious practices;’ and, as they 
humbly apprehend that the regulations 
which they beg leave to submit to the 
consideration of the House have been pro- 
ductive of hardships never meant to be 
imposed upon the petitioners, they are 
encouraged to hope that the grievance of 
which they complain will find a remedy 
in the wisdom and humanity of parlia- 
ment; and that the preamble to that part 
of the act in which the petitioners are 
principally concerned states, 'Thatwhere- 
' as all persons printing and publishing 

( VOL. XIX^} 


* ten cd to l)e published or dispersed, 
' wb ther the same shall be sold or given 

* av ay, shall piint upon the front of every 
‘ SI ch paper, if the same shall be printed 
' o 1 one side only, and upon the first and 
‘ l ist leaves of every paper or book which 
‘ diall consi t of more than one leaf, in 
' egible c‘ian^rters, his or her name, an*l 
' thf; nar^of the city, town, parish, or 
' p*acc, aHr also the name, if any, of the 
' s^^uare, street, lann, court, or place in 

* which his or her dwelling house or usual 

* place ol‘ abode shall be ; and every per- 
‘ son who siialJ omit so to print his name 
^ and [>lace of aboile on every such paper 

* or book printed by him, and a!so every 

* person who sh-vll publish or disperse, or 

* assist in publishing or dispersing, either 

* gratis or for money, any printed paper 

* or book whio^ shall have been printed 

* after the expiration of forty days from 
' the passing of this act, and on which the 
^ name and place of abode of the person 
‘ printing the same shall not be printed as 
‘ aforesaid, shall for every copy of such 

* paper so published or dispersed by him 
' forfeit and pay the sum of 20L and that 
the petitioners, sensible of the policy of 
preventing the dissemination of * treason- 
able, irreligious, immoral,^ or libellous pub- 
lications, submit, without repining, to a 
variety of regulations, by which their oc- 
cupation is treated as of a character so 
suspicious, as to stand in need of prelimi- 
nary securities for anticipated misbeha- 
viour, and is subject to j.ealous and irk- 
some restraints to which no other branch 
of useful and honest industry isxondeinn- 
ed ; but though the petitioners have anxi- 
ously endeavoured to comply with the 
provisions of the law, they have found 
themselves exposed, by accidental mis- 
take or trivial omission, to grievous and 
vexatious prosecutions, and to (he danger 
of incurring pecuniary penalties to an 

(N). 
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enormous amount, without having been 
guilty tf any thing oflensive to morals, 
religion, or government ; that, by the 
above-recited act, a penalty of 20/. is im- 
posled for every copy of any book or paper 
printed without the name or place of 
abode of the printer being thereto affixed 
with the most minute precision ; and the 
petitioners humbly represent to the House, 
that the accidental violation of this part 
of the art, in the most inconsiderable cir- 
cumstance, is attended with a severity of 
punishment which could not have been 
foreseen or intended. It frequently hap- 
pens that hand-bills for the discovery of 
stolen property, or other objects of a si- 
milar nature, must, for the public accom- 
modation, be published within a few hours 
from the time the manuscript is given to 
the printers, and the copies may, in defi- 
ance of all ordinary precaution, issue from 
the press without containing the printer's 
name or place of abode, according to the 
literal direction of the act ; in ^ch a case, 
penalties to the amount of iof^OO/. may 
be incurred by a publication of the most 
innocent nature ; the number of copies of 
hand-bills, and other papers of that kind, 
usually printed, is from 250 io 5,000, and 
on every separate copy a pcjialty of 20/. 
attaches ; the printer may thus he expos- 
ed to utter ruin by the inadvertence of his 
servants during his remporay absence, or 
by their negligome or fraud, after he has 
taken every precaution to f^atisfy the pro- 
visions of the law. In fact, printers have 
in various instances been harrassed by 
repeated prosecutions for different copies 
of the same publication ; the omission of 
the word '' London" in the description 
of a printer’s place of abode, in addi- 
tion to that of, a well-known street in the 
metropolis, which precluded all suppo- 
sition of wilful disobedience of the law, 
has been deemed to be an olfeiice under 
the statute, and has subjected the party 
charged to protracted prosecution and ex- 

f »enc6; for transgressions of no higher nia- 
ignity than this, the petitioners are liable 
to a severity of punishment wliich would 
be deemed adequate atonement for the 
most aggravated misdemeanor. In several 
instances^ persons have been entrapped 
into a violation of the law by common in- 
formers, and have been prosecuted under 
circumstances which implied no blame 
whatever ; the offences too, of which such 
may' be the ruinous consequences, arc 
withdrawn from the impartial and humane 
cognizance of a jury, and decided upon in 


summary proceedings before a single jus- 
tice of the peace ; no appeal to the quarter 
sessions from the decision of the justice is 
allowed, the magistrate has not even the 
power of mitigating the penalty in the 
most favourable circumstances, nor will 
any number of convictions bar farther 
proceedings, while a single copy can 
be produced on which a penalty has not 
been awarded, and the common informer 
being exempted from the payment of 
costs in case of failure, is not deterred 
from repeating his vexatious attempts to 
obtain a conviction ; and that, as the pe- 
titioners are amenable to the laws for any 
seditious, immoral, irreligious, or libellous 
books or papers, which they may be 
guilty of printing and publishing, they 
submit with becoming huo'dity to the 
House, that it is unnecessary to secure, by 
such cxce?sive accumulation of penalties, 
a compliance with a regulation which, in 
case of an inolfensive paper, they can have 
no interest to omit, and of wliich the pu- 
nishment is so (iisproportioned to the of- 
fence. If the publication be of an illegal 
nature, or of a dangerous tendency, the 
printer is discovered when there is evi- 
dence to convict him of neglecting the re- 
gulation of the act, and be may be puiiish- 
rd according to the degree of guilt which 
he has really incurred. The House, indeed, 
cannot doubt that the provisions in ques- 
tion have been converted into an engine of 
vexation and oppression to the petitioners, 
without any bentTit to the public, when 
they are informed, that, in every instance 
of prosecution, the publication on which 
the printer has been sued has been of an 
innocent or even useful nature; in most 
cases, though the punishment may be so 
severe, an improper motive cannot even 
be imputed to the ollender, there is no 
temptation to fraudulent evasion, and the 
occasions on which the printer is most 
likely to expose himself to exorbitant for- 
feitures, are those in which his vigilance 
is beguiled by the innocence of the matter. 
Coiitemp’ating disobedience to this act he 
would guard against detection, but in print- 
ing an harmless hand bill, he does not re- 
flect that he may forfeit 100,000/. by the 
forgetfulness of a moment; all the chances 
of escape are reserved for deliberate vio- 
lation of the law, and the utmost severity 
of forfeiture is incident to casual inad- 
vertency ; and the petitioners beg leave 
further to submit to the House, that, while 
penalties and incoiiveniencies of such se- 
rious magnitude may be incurred without 
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any intention to ?iolate the law, and with- 
out any criminal negligence of conduct, 
persons of common prudence must be de- 
terred from engaging in an occupation at- 
tended with such hassard. The petitioners 
arc the principal sufferers by the hard- 
ships, laid upon a business from which 
they expected to gain a reputable sub- 
sistence, and whicti it is too late for them 
to abandon, but the discouragement so se- 
verely felt by them, will ultimately prove 
injurious to the public at large, since it 
must tend to banish capital, ability, and 
reputation from a branch of industry by 
wliich numbers of persons are now ho- 
nourably supported, from which no incon- 
siderable revenue is derived to the siatc, 
and which once was considered deserving 
of the peculiar favour of a free country 
The violation of the law against which it 
was the object of the legislature to guard, 
is most likely to be cominitted by men 
who have neither property nor character 
to forfeit, anti it would probably be found 
that the security of the public from sedi- 
tious, immoral, irreligious, or libellous 
publications, can be little promoted by the 
studied degradation of the press, and by 
compelling all men ofspirit, integrity, and 
prudence, to seek other means of employ- 
ment; and praying the House to take the 
premises into consideration, and to grant 
them such relief as to the wisdom of the 
House shall seem meet.*' The petition 
was ordered to lie upon the table; and 
Mr. Martin gave notice, that in conse- 
quence of the grievances there stated, he 
would, on this day fortnight, move for 
leave to biing in a bill, to explain and 
amend the 3yih of the king, relating to 
this subject. 

pAPEItS KELATING TO THE EaST InDIA 
Company.] Mr. Creevey rose, pursuant 
to notice, to submit to the House a mo- 
tion relative to the amount of the dividend 
made by the directors of the East India 
Company in the teeth of an act of parlia- 
ment, at a time when they could not shew 
that they had any proiils, from which 
alone such dividends were authorised to 
be made by law. The bon. gent, assured 
the House that he should that night con- 
tent himself with moving for a paper to 
ascertain the fact, that at the last time of 
declaring the dividend a sum of 030,000/. 
was distributed in dividends. Although 
he should only now move for that paper, 
yet he thought it bat fair to state, that in 
bis view of the subject, tbit was a direct 


Violation of the laws. In the act of Wil- 
liam 111. by which this company was es- 
tablished, as also by the act of queea 
Anne, in which they were allowed to add 
1,200,000/. to their original capital of 
two millions, it was expressly enacted, 
for the security of the proprietors and 
their creditors, that there should be no 
dividend except upon the net profits. 
In 1705 a great alteration took place in 
the afiliirs ut the company. The grant of 
Bengal from the Great Mogul elevated this 
company of merchants into territorial so- 
vereigns. Although the original contract 
was changed by this circumstance, yet 
the rents of India, as well as the proceeds, 
were regulated by strict appropriation. 
The company were to be allowed to divide 
8 per cent, on their capital, and of the ex- 
cess of income, after tliis dividend, threp 
fourths were to go to the public, and one 
fourth to the company. If it should ap- 
pear that there were no net proceeds, they 
were not entitled by law to issue any di- 
vidend. By a subsequent arrangentent, 
after a dividend of 10 per cent, they were 
required to set apart half a million for a 
sinking fund, to pay their debts, and to 
give another half million to the public. 
The dividends were to be made only out 
of the proceeds, and according to the ac- 
count of many of the directors, there had 
been no proceeds for a number of years. 
Not finding themselves able this year to 
pay the dividecylsby the old devices, they 
borrowed from government a million and 
a half, under pretence of carrying on 
their trade, but really, as he believed, to 
pay their dividends. He believed that if 
their affairs were truly stated, it would ap- 
pear that the company was now 15 mil- 
ions worse tluin nothing. They might, 
o be sure, have an equitable claim on 
he territory of India for that sum, on the 
assertion that many of their expences bad 
been brought on them by the governiUPat 
at home. It was impossible for any com- 
pany to have managed worse than they 
had done. They were now within three 
years of the expiration of their charter, 
and all their stock was spent. If the 
charter should not be renewed to them, 
bey would still remain a great company, 
having power to trade to the East indies, 
but they would not have this privilege ex- 
clusively, as they have at present He 
gave notice, that he would, on a future 
day, bring this conduct ot the directum 
under the consideration of the House; but 
at present, in order merely to ascertain 
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the Tact, he moved '' for the statement of 
the dividend of ilie years 1810-11, and of 
the rate per cent.'' 

Mr. Jhtcll could have no objection to 
pve the papers which were applied for. 
The hon. member would find that his ideas 
on the subject were perfectly erroneous. 
His statement was unfair and unfounded 
both in the law and the fatt ; and there 
could be nothing more prejudicial than to 
send forth to the public and the proprie- 
tors so unfounde i a representation of the 
state of the company’s funds. He did not 
urKk'rstand the law sudiciently to detail 
it or argue upon it in the case before the 
IToiiso, but he understood from those who 
were perfectly versed in it, that the law 
and the fact bore ouc the directors in the 
line wh.ch they had pursued. 

1.01 d Folkestone (ii fended the statements 
of his hon.’ friend, which he said were 
ill awn from the exposition of the diiectors 
themselves, rrom this it was clear that 
after deducting seven millions due to the 
proprietors of capital stock, yet more than 
seven millions were deficient, though the 
hon. chairman had roundly contradicted 
the fact, while he admitted his ignorance 
of the law. The act of parliament clearly 
laid down that the dividends should be 
paid out of the net proceeds of the com- 
pany, and as this had not been complied 
with, lie felt himself called on to support 
the motion of his lion, friend. 

Mr. GV/zntsaid, that thp hon. gent, had 
entirely mistaken the scope and meaning 
of the law and acts of parliament, and 
drawn wrong inferences from them. It 
should be recollected tiiat the whole ter- 
I’icorial property of the company, toge- 
ther with the assets and other property, 
were to be set oil' against these seven 
millions — not to .speak of the prospective 
resou&'ces of the company, which, instead 
of going on from bad to wor.se, as stated 
bylhehon. gent, were much better than 
they had been. He did nut feel it neces- 
sary at present lo go far into the question, 
blit he had to complain of the exaggerated 
statements which had been made, without 
any vouchers or papers to .support them. 

Lord A, //awiV/ow observed, that he did 
not thipk the statements of bis hon. friend 
bad been at all invalidated byiheiiKser- 
vations of the hon. direciots, who had 
merely contradicted the law and the fact, 
without entering into an ex|ilanalion of 
cither. He thought thai it would be 
right that the right bon. gent, who pre- 
sided at the Board of Control, should sa- 


tisfy the House in some degree on the 
question before them. He felt some sur>* 
prise that the directors should find no 
profits to pay the public out of the net 
proceeds, but quite enough to pay them- 
.sclvcs. Under all the circumstances of 
th(^ case, he would vote for the production 
of the papers, in or<ler to see the princi- 
ples of the hon. gent, and the grounds on 
which they proceeded. 

Mr. Adatn had no wish to bring on an 
extended discussion, but from his connec- 
tion with the company, he thought it ne- 
cessary for him to deliver his opinion. 
After tiie most minute consideration of the 
107th and 1 1 ith sections of the Act of 1793, 
he must say, that the conduct of the East 
India company, and of the directors in 
particular, was perfectly c:‘rrect in point 
of law, and justified in all its paits by the 
act of parliament. The grand funda- 
mental principle which was to be consi- 
dered by those who came lo treat tlie 
question was, ihat the India system was 
the government of a great territory by a 
cominerciaL company, and it was the right 
and duty of that commercial company to 
have tlicir dividends paid out of the profits 
of their commerce. 

Mr. U. Thonitoa w(»uld not set about 
following the geiitUmen who IijmI already 
spoken on the other side ol the Hou.se, as 
their inlormation w^as so defective and 
thv'ir suppositions so extravagant. The 
hon. mover had told the company that 
they were beggars— all beggars — tifteen 
millions w'orse than nothing. Ilow cx- 
tiavagant! That hou. gent, would perhaps 
have no objection to some of their stock, 
or a few of their India bonds, beggars as 
they were ; or, whatever his contempt for 
them mi^;ht be, be would not di.slikc a few 
of their acres of territory. 

Sir IL Montgofinery shortly, that the 
distresses of the company arose out of 
theirextravagance, in speculations of trade, 
and their wasteful mode of raising money. 
He then proceeded to detail .some of the 
modes adapted for the circulation of the 
company’s bills in India, and ended by 
saying, that the directors would have to 
piovide for twelve millions of bills in the 
course of the present year. 

> Mr. H, Smith said, that the territorial 
expencea of the company naturally ab- 
sorbed a portion of their commercial pro- 
fits; but under all the disadvantages of 
late years, the compan}' were bound to 
pay their dividend, and by so doing be- 
nefit the public service at the same time. 
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Mr. Crecoey had heard nothing to con- 
Tiiice him of his error. He had been 
charged with misconceiving the law and 
the lact. But lor the fact, he had only 
taken the documents that were on their 
table. He found a learned member (Mr. 
Adam) agreeing with him that the com- 
pany were entitled to pay a dividend only 
^ out of their profits ; so that finally he had 
for his lact the secretary of the directors, 
uiile js they chose to disown their secre- 
tary's act ; and tor his law, he had the 
authority of the counsel to the board. By 
the. documents signed by the secretary, 
the company were certainly fifteen miJ- 
liorif wor^e ilnin nothing. But it would 
be expedient to know it any case on the 
iiiibject had been submitted to tliat learneil 
roundel, and if it were, it ought to be laid 
before the Hou.se, as, on a subject of such 
high importance, they could not have too 
much information. 

Sir J. I^kxi'port wished to know, before 
tilt; motion w.is put, whether the minister 
did not intend to give notice to apprise 
the House of the expiration of the com- 
pany's tliaiter. 

Mr. H. Dvudiis re[)r:cd, that pioperno- 
t;C(* would be given. 

Tlie motion was then put and carried. 

[h'oKLiGN Ministers' Pf.n.sions Bill.) 
Mr. Ijiuch^ |)UisuaoT to notice, r<»se to 
move, for leave to bring m a bill to ex- 
plain and amend so much of the act of last 
.session as related to the granting of pen- 
sions to mini.ster.s who might have served 
Jiis majesty at foreign com ts. The grounds 
upon which he brought lorward his mo- 
tion were few ami simpl<?. It must be 
obvious, th.'t diplomatic appointments, 
though the situations w'ere high and ho- 
nourable, were not sought after by per- 
sons to whom the revenue of office was in- 
dilierent. 'i'here might have been some 
exceptions, but in general such ofiices 
were courted as likely to afford an ho- 
nourable provision. The revenue enjoyed 
during service afforded no fund for future 
jirovision, and when it was considered that 
persons holding diplomatic appointments 
uniformly detached themselves from their 
connections, and abandoned all views from 
the prosecution of professions, it must be 
obvious that they were entitled to some 
provision after the cessation of their ser- 
vices, or in the interval of non-employ- 
ments. As it was necessary to hold out 
encouragement to persons of a liberal edu- 
cation and accomplishments to undertake 


this office, it became the consideration of 
parliament in 1782, and they then made 
provision for them. The words of the act 
of last session introduced a change of po- 
licy, and lessened the encouragement 
which parliament had pledged themselves 
to bestow upon such individuals. No per- 
son could now engage in this branch of 
public service without being independent; 
but he submitted to the House whether it 
could be just to apply the provisions of 
that act to persons who had actually been 
in that employment previous to its passing. 
They, perhaps, would not have accepted 
of their situations, if they had not expect- 
ed remuneration for their meritorious ser- 
viceM. As that act might disappoint their 
jii.st expeetrttion.s, he thought that it ought 
to be explained and amended upon that 
point to which he had alluded. 

Sir Arthur Pigoit seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ahcrcromby said, he could not at 
present approve of this hill, and although 
he would not oppose the motion, should 
take a futuie opportusiily of stating his 
senliirients. He protested against the ar- 
gument that the act of 17b2, held out a 
pleflge by parliament to persons in the 
diplomatic service, that could not with 
justice be altered. If such a principle 
were to be carried into all tlte branches of 
the public sei vice, it would be opposing all 
beneficial regulations. 

Mr. Wilbirforce thought it would not be 
proper to proviit peii.siuns for those who 
undertook the diplomatic deparimenf, 
merely for a year or two, but it would be 
I de.sirablc to provide public remuneration 
for those who devoted themselves entirely 
to that line, and therefore a specific time 
should l?\i mentioned. 

Mr. Fuller though i that this w'as a mat- 
ter wdiich ought lo he left to the govern- 
ment of the country, so that they might 
remunerate persons according to their de- 
serts. 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion that the bill 
brought in last session was extremely 
proper, as it guarded the public rights, 
and ought not to be altered. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

[Penitentiary Houses.] Mr. Secre- 
tary Ryder^ in pursuance of his notice, rose 
lo move for a committee to inquire into 
the expediency of the erectional Pi-nilen- 
liary Houses. He assured an hon. and 
learned gent, opposite (sir S. Rom illy), 
who first brought the subject before the 
House, that much as he differed with him 
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on oiher subjects, he must cordially agreed 
with him on this. Desirable, however, as 
the measure must be allowed to be, gen- 
tlemen, he was persuaded, would feel the 
necessity of investigating the subji^ct by a 
committee, before the House proceeded to 
an undertaking which would cost a very 
large sum of money, and he thcrefbn* 
moved, That a committee he app«uiited 
to consider the expeili'mcy of trectiiig a 
Penitentiary ll«u‘’.e or PfMiilenii.iry Houses, 
under the acts of the 3 i^ih uiul l‘)th of fiis 
present Majesty ; and to report, in case 
they should deem the adoption bf the 
measure now ri fer red to them hcnoticial, 
whether any addinunal provision would 
be wanted I'or the same, and what number 
of individuals that lioube or those houses 
should be calculated to receive/* 

Sir S. RomiUy would not oppose the mo- 
tion, though he was still of opinion, that 
on a subject clear almost to demonstra- 
tion, an address to the crown at once would 
be the preferable proceeding- As a com- 
mittee was to be appointed, however, be 
thought the objects of itieir inquiry should 
be more extensive. Ho would have them 
investigate the comparative advantages of 
confinement in penitentiary houses with 
imprisonment in the hulks, and transporta- 
tion to New South Wales. It might turn 
out, that the first of those punishments 
might frequently be substituted, with be- 
nefit both to the culprit and the public, 
for the two last; and r^ore particularly 
for the last, the elfects of which were, he 
believed, frequently the reverse of those 
which it was intended lo produce, and the 
expence of which was enormous when 
compared with the expence of erecting 
penitentiary houses. He proposed as an 
amendment to insert the words— ''And 
that the committee inquire into the effects 
that have been produced by the punish- 
ments of transportation to New South 
Wales, and of iinprisonment on board the 
hulks, and report their opinion and ob- 
servations thereon to the House.** 

Mr. Whitbread bore teslirnony to the 
excellent regulations of the hulks, and to 
the praiseworthy attention of Mr. Gra- 
ham, under whose direction they were. 

Mr. Wilbctforce spoke to the same ef- 
fect, and expressed a hope that the adop- 
tion of the amendment might not protract 
the couipletioii of the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder had no objection 
to the amendment of liis lion, and learned 
friend. Adverting to the subject of the , 
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imprisonment on board the hulks, he ex- 
pressed his conviction, that at present 
more individuals were restored good mem- 
bers to society after this, than after any 
other mode of punishment. 

The original motion was then agreed to, 
and the amendmeutof sir S. Romjlly having 
been, at the suggestion of the Speaker, 
converted into a subsequent instruction to , 
the committee, was in that form put and 
agreed lo. 

Army Estimates.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, 

Lord Palmerslone rose, in pursuance of 
his notice, to move the resolutions respect- 
ing the Army l^stimaic^ So perfectly 
aware was he of the dirtieulty of drawing 
the attention of the House to the dry and 
complicated details on this subject, that it 
w'as his intention to limit his observations 
as much as possible. It was necessary, 
however, for liirn in the first place to point 
out to the committee, a circumstance, 
which any gentleman must have observed 
who had looked into the estimates, viz. 
that though the estimates were framed in 
the same manner and upon the same |)rin- 
ci|)le as the estimates of last year, yet 
ilicre were various alieratioiib, which had 
been adopted with a view to render more 
intelligible the coniplicaud details into 
which the estimates unavoidably exiendcd. 
The particular cxperidilure of Ircdand was 
contained in a separate column, and many 
articles of charge were placed under dis- 
tinct heads, which were usually included 
ill the army exlraordiiiarics or east into 
ail aggregate mass. He would now pro- 
ceed to go through the various estimates 
ill succession. 'The fu st was that which 
related to his Majesty ’sjarid forces; in 
which the committne would perceive an 
increase of four hundred and seventy two 
men, and a decrease in the cliarge of 
18,400/. This estimate was divided into 
several classes. The first was the house- 
hold troops; the increase of the charge of 
which was 6’2L This was a small sum, 
but as it proceeded from a circumstance 
which affected the charge of the whole of 
the regular troops, he would explain it: — 

It w'as w^ell known to those who were con- 
versant with regimental details, that it had 
been the custom to stop a part of the pay 
of the drummers or trumpeters of every 
regiment for the purpose of increasing the 
pay of the drum-majors and trumpet-ma- 
jors. It had been ascertained, however. 
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that this custom was not authorised by 
law. It was therefore discontinued. But 
as the pay of the drum-majors and trum- 
|»ot- majors was thereby reduced to an 
cfjuality with that of the privates, it had 
])een thought expedient to give them pay 
er|ual to that of serjeanis, and this was 
eiiected throughout the whole army at an 
^xpeUce of between 3 and ‘V,000/. 

In the estimate of dragoon guards and 
dragoons, the charge would be found to 
have decreased 34,000/. This deeioase 
arose chiefly from the transfer in Ireland 
of the whole charge of forage to the com- 
missariat department, and also (as iuj had 
on a former occasion stated) from the ar- 
rangement by which the charge of bread 
has also been transferred to that depait- 
ment. 'I’ho next class oi^the regular land 
forces was the infantry of the line, in 
this there was an increase in number ol 
1)21 y and in charge of 2Syl4r.‘)L This in- 
crease was alliibulable to the transfer 
from the foreign corps of the PTtli regi- 
ment, formerly composed principally of 
foreigners, but lately recruited .so entirely 
froYii the militia in this country as to have 
become a complete Biitish regiment, and 
of the new Brunswick fencibles raised ori- 
ginally in America and in the West In- 
dies, a j>rovmcial corps, but whicli had 
recently offered itself for general service. 

The next class was tli« unnumbered 
corps. It would be found to have de- 
creased, in m*'!!, 3.V2, in charge 8,000/. 
By the vote ol last year it was resolved to 
reduce the w\iggon train, wlilch had con- 
iisied of twelve troops, to se\ cii. Three 
troops were immediately rcrluccd, but the 
two others wbith were to be reduced, 
being in service with lord Wellington, 
two of the home troops were sent out to 
replace them, in order that they might 
return for the purpose of reduction. Lord 
Wellington, however, represented in .such 
strong terms the advantage which he de- 
rived from the services of this corps, that 
the whole four troops were permitted to 
remain. There were consequently six 
troops of the waggon train with lord 
Wellington’s army, one at Cadiz, and two 
at home. The estimate, therefore, for the 
waggon train had not decreased so much 
as was anticipated; but the great decrease 
of charge on this general head of unnum- 
bered corps, arose from the transfer of the 
North Brunswick fencibles to the line, and 
from the total reduction of the Alanx fen- 
cibles. 

In the miscellaneous charge®, which 
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stood next in order in the estimates, there 
was a dccrea.se in the charge of IS.5,000/. 
wdiich diminution arose from the diiler- 
cnce, amounting to 535,01)0/. between ef- 
fective and iion-effective pay; of which 
dilierence 350,000/, might be applied to 
defray the pay, clothing, &c. of men ex- 
pected to be rai«' '.I in the present year; 
the remainder ' onsliluicd the decrease in 
this estimate, airh he had already stated. 
He now proceeded to Mic estimate of the 
tioo]>s serving in the East Indies, the iri- 
cre.'ise of v\lii(*h was 280,000/. For this 
no aiil would be required, and the esti- 
mate was placed among the rest only to 
allow the committee to perceive at one 
view the whole military charges of the 
country, if that were to be defrayed by 
the public. 

The item next in succession in the esti- 
mates was that for the regular embodied 
militia, and in this he had to observe that 
there was a decrease of 2,000 in the num- 
ber of men, and an increase of 20,000 in 
the amount of charge. When the esti- 
inate.s of last year were made up, the regi- 
ments of militia were incomplete, in con- 
sequence of the great reduction by the 
volunteering into the line. Three hun- 
dred thousvmd pounds had been deducted 
from the estimate last year on that ac- 
count. Since that period the ballot had 
nearly fdled the deficiencies up, and there- 
fore in the present estimate only 155,000/. 
had been deducletl on account of the pay 
and clothing of non eftecsives. In the es- 
timate of stair of garrisons, there was an 
increased charge of 000,000/. This arose 
Irom an increase on the lri.sh staff of 
37,000/. and from an increase on the fo- 
reign stair of 30,000/. ; counteracted by a 
decrease in the home .staff of 10,000/. In 
the estimate of supernumerary officers, 
there was an increa.se of 2,000/. In the 
estimate of allowances to the principal 
officers of seven' I public departments, 
there was an increase of 1,900/, In the 
estimate of half-pay and allowances to 
reduced officers there was an increase 
of 1,000/. arising from the allowances to 
quarter- masters, and the half pay to offi- 
cers of the garrison battalions. Tlie 
charge on the estimate of the in-pen- 
sioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham hospi- 
tals was decreased 4,70o/. in consequence 
of less money being necessary for the build- 
ings. That on the out- pensioners appeared 
on the face of the e.stimate.s to be increased 
93,000/. arising from the circumstance, 
that as last year 100,000/, out of 240,000/. 
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recovered from the prize agents, was appro- 
priated in aid of those establishments, this 
year only 25,000/. was so appropriated. 
The real increase, therefore, of charge was 
only 18,000/.; 18,000/. for England, and 
5,000/. for Ireland. 

The noble lord then proceeded to notice 
the estimate for widow’s pensions, in which 
there was an increase of 5,000/ in conse- 
quence of a correspondent addition to the 
number of individuals, who are the objects 
of this fui»d. With resj>ect to the volun- 
teers, that extensive and important branch 
of the internal military organization of 
the country, gentlemen by looking into 
the estimates would find that there was a 
diminution to the amount of 808,000/;— a 
diminution which arose chiefly in England 
from a reduction in the number of days 
on which the volunteers w’ere to be called 
out on permanent duty. The greater part 
of this reduction took place in Ireland. 
The actual diminution of charge in Eng- 
land amounted only to 35,000/. produced, 
as he had before stated, by the reduction 
of the number of days of duty : the re- 
mainder of the reduction then arose in Ire- 
land, attributable in part to the same cause, 
but more particularly owing to the circum- 
stance, that in that country the voUintccrs 
were not to be clothed this year. On the 
face of the estimate of the local militia, 
there appeared an increase of charge of 
1,000/. but this was attributable to the 
estimate of last year ffiflling short of the 
expence by 128,000/. owing to the too 
amali sum allowed for clothing — to the 
augmentation of some of the corps — and 
to the addition of others. It was intended 
in the present year to reduce the number 
of training days from 21 to 14; and by 
this reduction a saving would be eflected 
of 1 10,000/. When the state of efticiency, 
in which the local militia was reported to 
be by the district officers, \vas considered, 
it might be presumed that the service 
would not suffer by this arrangement; the 
more especially as it was intended that 
those of the different corps which had not 
been out before, should be exercised for 
seven days previous to the regular train- 
ing, under the permanent staff' of their 
respective districts. In the estimate of 
foreign corps there was a decrease of 
charge of 2,100/. in consequence of the 
incorporation of the 97th regiment into 
the line, and the total reduction of the 
regiment ol Malta. The next estimate was 
that of the Royal Military College. In 
the body of this estimate it would be found, 
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j that the charge was decreased 29,700/. 
a diminution arising from the supposition 
that no further sum Would this year be re- 
quired for the expence of building. Since 
the estimate had been framed, however, it 
had been signified to him that .80,000/. 
would be required to complete the build- 
ing for the junior department. One cause 
of an increase in a part of this estfknate 
was the removal to Woolwich of the ca- 
dets of the artillery, who used to contri- 
bute 100/. a year each to the establishment, 
and who were replaced by cadets, some of 
whom did not pay any thing, and none of 
whom contributed in an equal degree to 
their predecessors. The estimate of the 
Royal Military ^"ylum was nearly tlie 
same as last year. Ttiai of retired chap- 
lains was increased in chargt. ^ ,(>00/. The 
estimate ofhospital cxpenceswas increased 
in charge 17,000/.; 5,000/. for medicines, 
and the remainder for transfers made to 
that from other estimates. Tlie compas- 
sionate list and king’s hount}’^ estimate was 
increased in charge 7,000/. in consequence 
of the increase in the number t>f prisoners 
that were entitled to relief, Tlie estimalc 
of the barrack depaitment in Ireland, was 
increasevi in charge 23,000/.; a very large 
portion of which arose fiom the lodging 
and fuel-money for recruiting parties Irom 
regiments on the British establishment. 
The charge on the estimate of tlie Irish 
Commissariat would be found to have in- 
creased 73,OoO/. This was to be ascribed 
to the transfer to that department of the 
forage estimates. 

On a general view of the whole of these 
estimates, it would appear, lie observed, 
that there was a diminution in the number 
of men of 514; and that there was an in- 
crease in the charge of 42,000/. Agaimi 
this increase of charge, however, must be 
set, the saving which would arise from di- 
minishing the number of days on which 
the local militia were to be trained, which 
saving did not distinctly appear on the 
face of the estimates, and a balance would 
then be left of 60,t)0()/. Of course lie was 
aware that in such a variety of details 
there were many articles which he must 
have left unexplained. He would reserve 
himself, however, for whatever inquiries 
might be made on the subject, to make 
any explanations which might be necessary. 
Having said thus much, his lordship ob- 
served, that he would sit down without de- 
taining the committee longer, were he not 
anxious to draw the attention of the com- 
mittee to the state of our regular army>and 
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4o the view which government ^tobk of 
that subject. 7'his was a topic which ob- 
viously divided itself into two considera- 
tions — the amount of the force neces- 
sary ; and secondly, the means by which 
that force should be kept up and rendered 
«rteciual to its purpose.— With respect to 
the first consideration, it was a matter of 
congratulation to the country, that parlia- 
ment was not now called upon to devise 
the means of creating a regular army. It 
was not as at the commencement of the 
war, w'hen all we had to oppose to the in- 
vader, was the ardent and in\ inrihle, but 
undisciplined spirit of the ])eople. That 
time was gone by. The country had now 
the satisfaction to see that they possessed 
a regular military establishment so power- 
ful, as not only to enable ns to lay our 
heads on our pillows in security, but also 
to arrest the progress ofthe enemy in those 
countries which he had already called his 
ow'ii. — (Hoar! hear! hear!) The atten- 
tion of pailiament, therefore, must be di- 
rected, not to the means of iiugrnei’.tiiig the 
regular army, but to the means of keeping 
St eliective and complete. In order satis- 
factorily to pursue and perfect the inves- 
tigation of thi*^ <|Uestion, it became neces- 
sary to consider, first, w hat would be the 
probable amount of annual casualties, and 
secondly, from what sources the supply of 
those casualties could best and most effec- 
tually bc‘ provided. The regular force of 
the country, exclusive ofartilSery, amount- 
ed to 2.S5,000 men, of whom about 211,00.) 
might be considered fully eliective. 

But considering the various, and some 
of them dangerous, services in which oiir 
army was unavoidably engaged, the ca- 
sualties could not be assumed at less th.ui 
22 or 23,000 men. For this number, 
therefore, it wonl'i he necessary to pro- 
vide. What w'erc; the means ? In the first 
place, the ordinary recruiting; the pro- 
duce of which, however, must be confined 
within certain limits; for when the price 
of labour, which our extended agiicultnre, 
manufactures, and commerce occa‘»ioned, 
was considered, it was not to be expected 
that many ^,ould anticipate, in the pro- 
fession of a soldier, such paramount advan- 
tages as would induce them to quit the 
peaceful occupations of civil life. He 
would slate the probable produce of the 
ordinary recruiting, therefore, as low as 
1 1,000 men. It was true, that in the year 
1810, the returns amounted only to be- 
tween 9 and 10,000 men; this was in a 
great measure to be attributed to the ob- 
(VOL, XIX.; 


Stacies which the regular recruiting had 
to encounter last year froip the ballot for 
the militia in the latter part of the year, 
and from the expectation of the ballot in 
the former part of it. In some years tbo 
produce of the ordinary recruiting had 
been as high as 19,000 men; but in the 
present state and circunvstances of the 
coimtry, he would not feel justified in cal- 
culating upon so large a result. From the 
foreign recruit -rig, taking the average of 
the. last two years, it was fair to expect 
4 or .5,000 men, making with the regular 
recruiting altogether about 16,000 men, 
which, it was likely, would be obtained 
by voluntary inlistment- To devise some 
mode of supplying the deficiency bet w^een 
that number and the number of casualties, 
was the province of government. It had 
ocruiTcd to tliem, that it would be advisa- 
ble to recur to the means which experi- 
ence had shewn to be so successful, name- 
ly, to allow a certain portion of the militia 
to volunteer into the line. The militia 
establishment was 92,000 men, of which 
the effectives might he considered to be 
84,000, added to which there was due by 
ballot 5 or 6,000 men. Considering, on 
the one hand, the amount of the regular 
force which under any circumstance 
would be kept in this country, and on the 
other, the great security to the country 
arising from the local militia, which was 
every year increasing in discipline, it 
might be stated^ without fear of contra- 
diction, that the* present establishment of 
n'gular militia was greater than the 
national defence required. It was pro- 
posed to reduce it to the old establishment, 
namely, 70,000 for the two islands; and 
lur tliis purpose to allow a number, not 
exceeding ]0,()^)0, to volunteer into the 
line. This measure was the less objcc- 
t’orablc?, as from the effective state of the 
militia, a new ballot would not be neces- 
sa’ v until the end of the year 1812. His 
lordship expressed his persuasion that 
when parliament reflected on the number 
of men which had already been raised jn 
this manner, they w'oiild be of opinion, 
with his Majesty’s government, that it 
was 0he best method which could be 
adopted to meet the casualties, and the 
lea.n likely to interfere with the ordinary 
recruiting. On the ressmiplion of the 
House, it was his intention to move for 
leave to bring in a bill for this purpose. 
If leave were granted him, he should, 
after it had been read a first time, move 
that it be printed, in order to give ample 

(O) 
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opportunity for discussing the various pro- 
visions which it would contain. His lord- 
ship concluded by moving the first resolu- 
tion. 

General Tarkton rose and spoke as fol- 
lows : Mr. Lushington, I return my 
thanks to the noble lord, for the clear man- 
ner in which he has stated the Estimates of 
the current year ; but, although they 
contain circumstances of great moment, I 
shall call the immediate attention of the 
committee to a subject, growing out of 
this branch of the public service, which I 
consider to be deserving of paramount 
and prior consideration. I allude. Sir, to 
the war now carried on by Great Britain, 
on a very extended scale, within the 
boundaries of the conlinentof Europe. On 
this occasion Ido not arrogate to myself a 
superior degree of patriotism, or of mili- 
tary knowledge, but I discharge a con- 
scientious duty to my country ; and, in 
the discharge of that duty, 1 will employ 
as much perspicuity and'^brevity as 1 can 
command. — It is my intention to attribute 
to his Majesty's ministers full credit lor 
patriotic designs, and virtuous motives. 
ThaWhey concei ve a war upon the continent 
will lessen the military power of Buo- 
naparte; will protect our allies, the Spa- 
niards and the Portuguese ; and will delay, 
or ultimately defeat, the invasion of the 
British isles. On the contrary, I contend 
that such opinions, with our limited popu- 
lation, speaking comparatively of it with 
the population of Europe/ wifi clfer up as 
unnecessary victims, the best sohliers of 
Britain; will not avail ultimately, in (he 
defence of our allies, as tlie integrity of 
British resources can alone give us present 
security, and, in a more remote degree, 
aiford a point and beacon of rally and re- 
demption to the prostrate riations of Eu- 
rope: and that the expenditure of our 
brave men, and cur military resources 
upon the continent, will co-operate with 
the ambitious designs of Buonaparte, and 
open- a passage at an earlier period, and 
with more facility* to our mortal and in- 
veterate enemy — Experience and com- 
mon sense equa.lly confirm the soundness 
and validity ot these opinions. any 
nation undei takes a line of military ope- 
ration beyond its means, or comparatively 
ao with those ol the eneinv, the result must 
naturally produce a melancholy termina- 
tion. On the present occasion, I contend 
that our means are physically inadequate 
to the object in view, that the plan and 
aystam arc founded in error and mistake# 
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and must inevitably lead to disaster and 
destruction.— After this brief analysis of 
the argument between me and the gentle* 
man opposite,! proceed to take a summary 
view of the two expeditions which have 
been sent by the ministers of the day, into 
the interior of Spain, before I state the 
operations of the campaign which com- 
menced in lb 10.— The papers and docu- 
ments upon the tables of the two houses 
of parliament, clearly point out the ren- 
dezvous of the troops allotted to the com- 
mand of Lieut. Gen. sir John Moore, and 
hold out a delusive expectation, that the 
army under his command would have 
been able to penetrate to Madrid, and ren- 
der important service to the Spanish cause. 
We collect, likewise, fi.nu the papers in 
our possession, a description of the scanty 
state of the supplies to be expected by 
the British general, between Salamanca 
and the capital. — A small division of this 
army was therefore intrusted to the com- 
mand of Lieut. Gen. sir John Hope, con- 
sisting principally of cavalry and artillery, 
who, by a circuitous march, reached tha 
neighbourhood of Madrid. The vigilance 
of the commander, and the persevering 
activity of his olTicers and soldiers, extri- 
cated "this detachment of the British 
army from a situation of imminent peril, 
as the French had occupied the pass of 
Samosierra, and w'ere extending them- 
selves, in overbearing numbers, on the 
route of this small column. I need not 
recapitulate to the committee all the dis- 
asters wliirh pressed rapidly on sir John 
Muore, owing to the tuToneous intelligence 
w hich was conveyed to him from autho- 
rity, and from the harrassing movements 
of superior bodies of the etieniy.— It is 
sufficient fo*- my present purpose to say, that 
sir John Moore wa.s compelled toofler bat- 
tle, after hardships almost unparalleled, 
to an army which out-numbered his own, 
in the neighbourhood of Corunna. The 
committee w'ill pardon me if I employ a 
few moments in giving a rapid sketch, yet 
faithful port’-ait, of this meritorious officer, 
lie, like his great example. General Wolfe, 
had exercised his professional talents in 
tho di.scipliiie of the troops which had 
been submitted to his command, and ren- 
dered them, by his attention, extremely 
skilful in every military movement : he, 
too, like his illustrioOs prototype, after a 
series of mental as well as bodily fatigues, 
expired in the arms of victory. Posterity, 
however, in regretting the premature con- 
clusion of such valuable lives, cannot fail 
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to apprecfate the marked difference which 
resulted from their deaths. They both 
fought and conquered ! Wolfe executed 
the plan of the earl of Chatham, and a yic- 
tory gave England possession of Quebec and 
Canada. Moore was employed by these 
ministers, and, although he evinced ge 
nius, intrepidity, and constancy, which he 
sealed with his blood, his army embarked 
with a heavy loss and great dilFjculty, and 
the French forces have ever since been 
banished from the northern provinces of 
Spain. The other instance of attack,on our 
part, was, as far as the papers laid uponour 
table justify us in forming a judgment, prin- 
cipally planned, and personally conducted, 
by lord Wellington. His design seems 
to have been to form a junction with our 
allies, the Spaniards ; and by the joint ef- 
forts of this force, to expel the French 
from Madrid, and afterwards drive them 
beyond the river Ebro. — The British 
forces employed upon this occasion were 
about So,000, and well selected for any 
enterprise. TheSpaniards, under General 
Cucsta, and other leaders, were much 
more numerous, but not equal, cither in 
oHicersor discipline, to the British. The 
battle of Tulavera received the thanks of 
the imperial parliament, expressed by the 
respective organs of both Houses, to the 
commander, the oilicors, and soldiers of 
the English army : his Majesty also 
marked the event, by conferring the dis- 
tinction of a viscount upon sir Arthur 
Wellesley.— The history of the sequel to 
the battle of Talavera, discovers that lord 
Wellington left the principal part of his 
sick and wounded to the enemy, and, con- 
signing his hospital to their humanity, by 
a rapid march to his rear, evaded the de- 
signs and power of Marshals Soult and 
JVlortier. In crossing to the south bank of 
the Tagus, our allies sustained a heavy loss 
of men from one of the French corps, and 
lord Wellington sought security from the 
enemy, and cantonments for the British, on 
the unwholesome marshes of Estremadura. 
In this manner the second enterprise con- 
cluded, which was directed against the 
French, in the interior of the Spanish ter- 
ritories. The united army, not being able 
to penetrate to Madrid, the allies separated' 
in disgust, and the British commander-in- 
chief returned to the neighbourhood of 
Lisboa. — Before I enter into a recital of 
the operations and the events of the cam- 

K commenced in 1810, it will be 
y correct to make two observations : 

1 do not conceive the plan (by the word 


plan, I mean the military outline of the 
defence, of Portugal) to have originate^ 
with lord Liverpool, who 'succeeded lord 
Castlereagh in the war dejiartinent of this 
country. Although the noble lord did 
express a desire of marching to Paris in 
his earlier days, 1 do not think time has 
added to his chivalry, so much as to in- 
duce him to attack Madrid, in theyears of 
his maturity. I therefore consider the 
suggestions with regard to oflbnsive or de- 
fensive operations on the peninsula, to 
have proceeded principally from the 
judgment of lord Wellington.— My se- 
cond observation 1 confine to lord Wel- 
lington entirely : 1 beg leave to premise 
that the mention of that noble lord, which 
I am obliged to make in a narrative of this 
description, does not bear with it a cri- 
ticism or an attack upon lord Welling- 
ton’s military conduct. The time is not 
yet come, the documents are not yet arriv- 
ed, to enable me or the House to form a com- 
pietejudgmenton the subject of the present 
campaign. We are, unfortunately, only fa- 
voured with extracts of the noble lord’s let- 
ters, from whence we cannot derive much 
information. In short, the name oft he com- 
mander in chief can no more be omitted, 
than the names of Cato or Hamlet, in the 
representations of those dramatic produc- 
tions. — Thi{ campaign of 1810 opened by 
the approach of the contending armies, 
under the direction and command of lord 
Wellington arich marshal Massena, to tho 
frontier of Spain. Theformer had, according 
to the best accounts I could obtain, a Bri- 
tish force, of artillery, cavalry, and infan- 
try, nearly amounting to 3<1-,000 men. 
Marshal Beresfnrd, who commanded the 
organized Anglo- Portuguese troops, had 
assembled about 20,000 of that nation, in 
the neighbourhood of lord Wellington’s 
army ; and this whole force was subject 
to the orders and control of the noble 
lord.— About the time of the appointment 
of marshal Massena to the command of the 
army destined for the invasion of Portugal, 
marshal Ncy was employed in collecting 
and preparing magazines of every descrip- 
tion, to enable the French, to undertake 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. — The ihi pe- 
diments to warfare, of every description, 
in the neighbourhood of Salamanca, where 
depots were to be created, have be6n de* 
sciibed in the papers placed on the table 
of this House. Sir John Moore and the 
British army had experienced these diffi- 
culties, on their first arrival in Spain, al- 
though the country had not at that period 
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been impoverished by the troops of allies 
or enemies. The season of the year« 
likewise, in addition to the otbei* diflicul- 
tics, secmeiJ to oppose an insuperable bar- 
rier to the design of the enemy. It canmt 
escape mililary notice, that the spring 
ii^ more disadvantageous for the collection 
of subsistence than the autumn, wiieii the 
harvest is stored. Tiiis was the precise 
time, however, when the- enemy col- 
lecCed riiagazines for the siege of Ciudad 
Kodrigo, and it is quite evident that the 
country was compelled to supply tlicde> 
niands and wants of the French, with re- 
spect to subsistence, as the transport of 
heavy cannon and military stores would 
require all the horses and carriages, both 
Spanish and F'rench, within the grasp of 
the power of the latter, in order to -advance 
so formidable an undertaking. For the 
defence of this fortress, the Spaniards 
made preparations, the works were in- 
spected, . the artillery placed upon the 
ramparts, and some select regiments of the 
Spanish line composed the garrison, which 
ivas expected to resist the eilurt of the as- 
sailants, according to tiie report which w-e 
received from tiie Lisbon Gazettes, for a 
considerable time. In the sort of narra- 
tive! which 1 am now giving to the com- 
mittee, which it is equally dilTicult and 
delicate for an English oilicer to attempt, 
if I wish that narrative to be worthy of 
attention, 1 must describe the military 
events which picsent themselves, w^ilhuut 
any bias or partiality, and by adhering 
ascloscdy to the line of truth as the present 
materials will allow nic to discover it, give 
a faitbl'ul delineation of the facts. As the 
obstacles which presented themselves to 
the enemy were of no common descrip- 
tion, great exf)f cLations were created by 
the reports of the day, and the newspapeis 
of this country, that the enemy would fail 
ill the enterprise commenced. For, in 
looking at the investiture of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, the local disadvantages, with re- 
gard to subsistence and the roads, were 
not the only impediments in the way of 
the French army. Lord Wellington, with 
the allied forces, was posted in ttie neigh- 
bourhood of that fortress. I cannot help 
remarking to the committee, at this mo- 
ment, the fondness of the majority of the 
gentlemen opposite, of calling in, upon a 
variety of occasions, the assistance of great 
authorities. We too have our military 
authorities ; and we regard the conduct 
dt the (Iuk(^ of Marlborough, of prince £u- 
and of the king of Prmia, in as 
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high B point of value and consideration, 
as those hon. gentlemen doihe sayings of 
lord Cuke, judge Holt, and Mr. Justice 
Blackstone. The duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene considered the inves* 
titurc of Lisle as a dilFicult operation, 
after they had weakened the French 
power, and driven it from the held. Tho 
first illustrious character commanded the- 
army of obs^ervation, and prince Eugene 
supcrinteridi-ii the works directed against 
the place. Notwithstanding this combi- 
nation of power and talent, Lisle made n 
gallant defence, and, by a protracted fall, 
averted the evils which seemed to threaten 
France. Yet in the presence of the allied 
army, Ciudad Rodrigi' did not make a 
long defence, and mar.«ihai ?*1asscna press- 
ed forwards to the Portuguese frontier, 
Ry a variety of channels of ini'orinatioii,, 
the people of England were made ac* 
quainted with the superior numbers of the 
French cavalry,and that the plainslaying 
around Ciudad Rodrigo were unfavoura- 
ble to the operations of an army, whose 
principal force consisted of infaiiiry. But 
it was represented that the rivers and the 
mountains, in the vicinity of Almeidn> 
presented a d liferent scene of action, and 
more sanguine hopes of the failure of the 
Fieiich, in the attack of that place, were 
consequently entertained by the Portu- 
guese and the Rriiisli n-ations. It is natu- 
ral to suppose that, previous to the at- 
tack of the enemy, the place was thorough- 
ly iii'^pcctffd ; that the works were 
strengthened as much as possible, and that 
the bust means were adopted to enable the 
garrison to make a Jong defence. Lord 
Wellington undoubtedly had tlie option of 
defending the fortress, and the scleciion 
of the troojis, for maintaining Almeida, 
whicli some writers have stated to be the 
strongest and largest place on the frontier 
ol Portugal. Ua the approach of the 
French, the rear guard of lord Wellington 
fell back over the liver Coa, and Almeida 
waS invested, i cannot help reminding 
the committee of the examinations which 
look place within these walls, with respect 
to the Walchereii expedition, in the course 
of the last session of parliament. That 
enterprise, it mustbe recollected, received 
the thanks of this House ; and, in the 
course of the proceedings to which 1 have 
alluded, it appeared that some ofticers, 
and some ministers, vaunted their own 
vigour, in being prepared to produce 
and open forty pieces of heavy can- 
Qou against Autwerpi within the pc^ 
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liod of twenty days, in case a land- 
inij had been etfccted upon the continent. 
Let us candidly survey the facilities and 
the diBiculiies whirli presented themselves 
to the lintiah and the French on these two 
occasions. Th«j English |)ossesscd the 
most ample naval means that the his- 
tory of the world can produce, to irans- 
• port the apparatus noL’essary for any 
siege to the continent, mul the contiguity 
of Woolwich to the water is well known, 
and favourable to such a design. The 
French liad to struggle against every dit- 
ficulty, arising from a tedious land car- 
nage — hostile and exasperated country — 
bad roads — and poverty of every descrip- 
tion. Yet we discovered, 1 beli« ve, in our 
ow'ii accounts of that transaction, tliai 
against the fortrejs of A’mieida, tliey open- 
ed their tire I'roni o:J |)iecos oi' heavy onl 
jiaiice, and that Aluu ala surrendered aficr 
a defence uf i-rf hours. If any person in- 
fers troni tlii? st \teinent, that 1 depieciate 
the vigour, the talents, atid the courage of 
the gallant ofiicers and soldiers of iny 
country, and raise tiiosc of our enemy into 
a slate of superi('rity, I will give Inin a di- 
rect denial. My examin nion of military 
lecoriL, and my personal knowledge in the 
fiehl, both enable me to o.jiprove the con- 
clusion wlin li jiroceedcd fi oir% marshal 
\'iilar>>, alter a long experience and many 
severe conflicts against the Hrilisli, that 
he would prefer the ( onnnand of 000 
national Eitgli h, to 1>0,()00 of any other 
nation in the v.oiid.'' 1 only make these 
statements, as 1 am supported by facts, 
to prove the small degiee of vigour in 
tills vigorous administration, and tlie 
inidnesnof our continental experiinenLs. 
With the account of the kill of Almeida, 
strong insinuations of treachery against 
some odicers of tiie garrison, ami ru- 
mours of a conspiracy at Li -bon, reach- 
ed this country. As to the paiticular 
points of the supposed infnleliiy, or of 
the inagniiutie of the coiispiraiy in the 
capital of Portugal, w'e arc not in posses- 
sion of any documents to enable us to de- 
cide wuili propriety, jkit the hi.'»tory of 
the world airords a general solution to si- 
milar reports under similar circumst.inces. 
All historians have described the eflects 
of invasion and overthiow, and have na- 
turally and invariably shewn, that a people 
ceases to possess confidence when they 
cannot obtain protection. The early and 
iinexpectod surrender of these loriresses, 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, must have 
produced, disagreeable sensatloDS in the 
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minds of our allies, ^nd instantaneously 
occasioned tho.se military movements which 
they bad hot atiticipated. It had been 
represented, both in Libbun ancl the camp, 
that the defence of two f irtified places, 
w(dl stored and garrisoned for a siege, and 
within the reach of one day’s march of the 
allied army, would have augmented the 
enemy’s d I fill' ulties so ns to have occasioned 
a retreat, or that the protracted defence 
of those fortresses would have called in 
aid the periodical rains of the country to 
defeat the entire design of tlic French, 
The stores found in the fallen citadals must 
necvssanlv liave been of great utijity to 
marshal Massena/and the ground occupied 
hv the enemy obliged ioid VV'eiliiigton to 
retrograde with the allied army. Noliviih* 
stariding the evidence of our sensi's upon 
this occasion* the iiiliabitants of Great Bri- 
tain wcie ovei powered l)y the jhapsody 
comained in the Ministerial .Journals, on 
every mention of Loril Wellington, bv 
their seif-important reasonings upon mili- 
tary sal'jccts, ami by their positive adirina- 
lion that he had not connntMiced a retreat. 
The treasury of England, at this parti- 
cular juncture, ** apj'tMr(*d to be the maga* 

“ /.iiu* of news, where invention framed 
“ the* f.ibie ol ibeday, and credulity stood 
** ready to receive it.'' 

It Would be supeifliion? to enumerate 
the diBl'ifnt towns, villages, and moun- 
tains, ihai were occupied by the allies, or 
the rivers that were passed bi twetn the 
frontier ofPortug.il and tiu; i.i iglibom hood 
ofCoimbra, whicli stands alinosi in view of 
the Allaniic ocean. J)iii in^r thi< state of 
anxifly and expect i‘ion, liie Park and 
Tower guns, and the Ckizetre, [iroclaimed 
the victory of Bus »co. 'i in; repoitsof 
that repulse of the Fienc\i,\vhi h have hi- 
therto reaebt d connl.-y, contain siicli 
scanty information, tlial the whole iiaiia- 
aciion, as a iniln ny i!ans.n\ion, ex<M pt 
the ropulse, anpcais toutnaiical. We 
know that ilu- P.iiish am! Portuguese 
troops wcie f.iiiin d in line m tin; lidgf- of 
Biisaco : ib\t.lie l ieixh r.nny approached 
the valley, wbicli l .y cor.iigcous lo tho 
position of the, allies: that two de tach- 
ments climbed the rocks and cbmiuenced 
iheir attac k upon two points : that the as- 
sailants ‘were repidsid with considerable 
less: and that marshal jVJasseiia did not 
renew his attempts, but immediately made 
a ni'^vemcnt, which crossed the front of 
the allies and eventually turned tlicir left | 
flank. From the position ofBusneo we 
likewise learned lord Wellington descend* 
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cd with some degree of prccipilaliofi^ with 
tlie inteution of destroying or carrying 
away the stores deposited at Coimbra. Tlie 
posscssioi^ of that place was, howerer, of 
short duration, the allied army soon passed 
So the left bank of the Monclego, and the 
French obtained some siip|)iics which could 
uot be removed or burned by the allies. 
I will^not make any delay in order to cri- 
ticise the report made relative to the Por- 
tuguese militia, and the expectation formed 
of their frustrating the movement of the 
enemy through Sardao. The mention of 
such expectation excites more than a com- 
mon share of surprise. Can the warmest 
admirer of irregular troops conceive that a 
body of Portuguese militiuj after the 
events of the present campaign, could stop 
a French army, of considerable nuntbers, 
in full march to a great object? With the 
. permission of the committee, I w^l now 
communicate to the superior wisdom of 
the gentlemen who now hear me, ray con- 
jecture on the causes which led to the at- 
tack at Busaco. It appears, by a document 
proceeding from the Regency of Portugal, 
that some Portuguese had espoused the 
French side of the question, and, by a 
price set upon the marquis of Alorno’s 
head, at this period, that he was particu- 
larly obnoxious. In the American war, 
the British had parti zaiis of the s ime de- 
scription. When life, fortune, and charac- 
ter are at stake, the opinions of men are 
naturallv heated, and fal^icir seniimcnts 
should be adopted with great caution. It 
occurs, therefore, to me, that the Gallo 
Portuguese persuaded tlic Trench General 
to try, at all lisks, an attack upon the 
British and Portuguese, when formed in one 
line. They impressed him with a belief, 
that the Portuguese battalions would not 
stand the French fire and attack, and that 
a chasm would be made in some part of the 
position of the allies ; from which state 
of confusion, a general, skilful in military 
movements, would derive the greatest ad- 
vantages and happiest consequonces. Such 
an event might present to marshal Mas- 
seoa the golden opportunity of achieving 
a great victory, at a considerable distance 
from Lisbon, and the shipping of the British. 
The considfration of the scene of action, 
tbemode of the attack, the manner of desist- 
ing from it, the movements made directly 
aftertho repulse, all confnm me in the belief 
ofthesuggestion 1 have deliberately enter- 
tained. The motionless state of lord Wel- 
lington's army, immediately subsequent 
to the defeat of the French columns, and 
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the proclamation which marshal BeresforeJ 
gave to the world about this period, both 
likewise minister to my conviction on this 
subject. The proclamation alluded tOi 
cites all PorLuguese ofticers, then absents 
from their battalions, immediately to join 
their colours, or plainly tells them they 
shall be stigmatized as deserters. Thia 
term of infamy, proves the enormity of • 
the transgression, and the number of the 
delinquents. Such a circumstance of no- 
toriety could not escape the knowledge oS 
the enemy’s spies, and the Portuguese ad- 
herents to the caussof Trance, and,.uniied'! 
with the other causes which I. have eiiu-^ 
mcrated, might have had some weight in 
alluring marshal Massena to make the ex-^ 
periment which I have described, as the’ 
attack of the allies upon the ridge at Bu- 
saco, cannot otherwise be accounted for,, 
and appears, without such a d’ sign, en- 
tirely unnecessary. From the ntigh- 
bourhood of Coimbra, the two armies 
moved with all possible celerity ; the al - 
lies, to attain their strong position at Torres 
Vedras ; and the French, to bring lord 
WelJinglon to^jaction, previous to his arri * 
vul within his fortified camp. It is re- 
ported, that marshal Massena disencum- 
bered his army of its baggage and heavy 
cannon, order to cii'eci the design he 
had in coiileinplation. The allies, how- 
ever, accomplished their plan, and the 
French derived no other saiisfaclioii from 
their rapid march, than confining llieni to- 
thc line of the road, preventing them from 
exploring the country, and driving in the 
c.iitle and other valuable articles, with- 
! ivliich that part of Portugal abounded. 
On the arrival of the allies at Tories Ve- 
dras, supplies, equipments, and British re- 
infurccinents, were found in aid of lord 
Wellington, and the position of his army 
had been strengthened by superior skill, 
and unceasing labour. Marshal Massena 
soon discovered the strong situation, and 
formidable preparation of his adversary, 
and did not long cherish the idea of mak- 
ing an impression upon them in the pre- 
sent condition of his troops, after the hard- 
ships they had suffered, and which were 
daily accumulating around them. From 
deserters, who flocked into the camp of 
the allies in great numbers, tbe wants and 
distresses of the French, with respect to 
shoes, spirits, equipments, and even of am- 
munition, were strongly rumoured and aU 
most correctly ascertained. The periodi- 
cal rains which had begun to fall, soon* 
obliged marshal Massena to send a con8i<« 
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clerable corps, under general I.olsoii, to 
look out for subvsistence and cantunmeiits 
in the neighbourhood of Santaiem and the 
river Zezere. Lord Wellington, in a dis- 
patch, dated on the 30lh of October, men- 
tions the departure of genciai Loison's 
detachment, and his supposed arrival on 
the banks of that river, at a point, about 
forty miles distant from the Lroncli posi* 

* tion before Torres Vedras. After marshal 
Massena had faced the allies without 
choosing to make an}' attempt upon their 
lines for nearly the s|)aee of one month, in 
which situation his army had suifored 
under severe privation, had been exposed 
to great inclemency of climate, and Iiad 
custnined diniiiiutioii i)y desertion, he 
withdrew at night-fall wiili great silence, 
in order to possess the cantonments pre- 
pared under the supcrintendance of gene- 
ral Loisori. As the pursuit made by lord 
Woliingtoii was not productive of any 
considerable advantage, it will be neces- 
eary to .survt*y the condition and situation 
of the two armies at the time they respec- 
tively took up their positions in the vici- 
nity of Carlaxo and Santuj^. At this 
period, the first opportunif afforded 

to the contending parlies to relax from 
the severity of military duties, which, 
with little inlerrnission, had prevailed in 
both camps during a long and arduous 
struggle. Before I state the relative con- ' 
dition of the two armies, and the result of 
the past operations, 1 will again make an 
oppeal to the candour of the ronnniuee. 
Jf I liavc made any ohserrations, with t«ui 
tnucli severity, on the .shortness of the 
sieges fif Ciudad Ib»f|r!go and Almeida — 
on the precipitate retieai of Inid Wclliiu'- 
Coii upon tlio iTiaga/iue of Coimbra — on 
the superior advantages of ih.e allii -? al?ei 
their arrival at Tunis Vedra'. — and the 
completion of marshal n-lrs-at 

to Saiitairm — 1 must del- ml my-’eli by 
saying, that the iiilbrination ret tiveiJ 
upon those subjects i-. as } et incuinpb.te, 
and unsatisfactory to the militcn y n-ader. 
Tlie dijcumcnts, to enable us to judge vviih 
f.iirtifss and impartiality, havo not \ct 
been presented to the House of Commons, 
and therefore the hour of approhutiaii or 
condemnation is not yet arrived. Lortf 
Wellington's explanations may be per- 
fectly satisfactory both to prolessioiial 
critics and a generous nation. The mili- 
tary parts of the question are not yet be- 
fore the tribunal of the public ; but what 
must Great lirilain think of the system 
whiclihas been acted upon for the last j 
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tliree years by the ministers before us ?. 
That system, if it bad any plan, must 
have embraced the entire defence of lh« 
peninMihi in the first instance.^ At the. 
commencement of the present campaign, 
it rnubt ha\e had for its object the protcc« 
tion of the kingdom of Portugal. — It now 
upholds Lisbon, nnd at some future day, a 
large propoition of the navy of England 
may be collected and employed to pro-* 
tect and receive the surviving combatants 
of the British army. The numbers and 
position of the liiiti'^h, the Portuguese, ant} 
the Spanish troops at Cartaxo and Cha- 
musca, enabled the comtnandcr in chief to 
cover and extend his lines at Torres Ve- 
dras, and to cairy oti the woj'ks near Al- 
meida, for the defence of the port of Lis- 
bon. Within the confines of his power it 
is now incumbent upon me to describe iho 
extent^' the population he has to provide 
for, aiVhe means for carrying so neces- 
sary a duty into execution. The military 
portion of the three armies, will require at 
least rations each day. The po- 

pulation of the intermediate towns and 
villages, as w'ell as Lisbon, must necessa- 
rily amount to 200,000 mouths, nearly 
destitute of food : and the other inhabit- 
ants of Portugal, who had preceded the 
march of the alliiis, or joined them on their 
route, will perhapsexcecd another 100,000. 
The provi.-»ions, therefore, to be issued 
daily, without taking into account the ma- 
rines and seamen pn shore, or afloat in the 
1 agus, will f.u'ui a gross amount of nearly 
400,000 rariun^. The stores, either of a 
public or private naiijie, in Lisbon, can- 
noi have Liei-n left, after so continued a 
warfare, in an abunoanl stale. The dcso- 
lui’DM V hicli prevails in v\ar, must long 
ag'' iiave exhau^rtal every article of life 
beivvcrn Tones \ edras and the capital. 
The <5ii;)plifs, to siiNiaiii the elKirts of th« 
soldieis^ and the cxisUnce of' the inhabit- 
ants, must almost rniirely depend upon 
waler-cai nagi' tr uii foreign countries. 
America, as long as it suits her commer- 
cial iiilvac.iagc-, mul does not contravene 
her puiilics, may bring her flour; th« 
coasts of Africa can yet aflbrd fresh meat; 
and Irclntid and England will yield and 
transport baited pork and beef, as well as 
hay, putt wine, and many other necessary 
articles, to the shores of the Tagus. For 
the w hole of which, the treasury of Eng- 
land must provide the means of payment; 
and for the most considerable part of there 
supplies, bullion, or bills pf exchange, at 
a great loss of money, must be furnished. 
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The sums paid likewise to the Transport- 
uiTice, for the general service of the army, 
cannot he omitted, as that expense will 
not be found unimportant, it having con- 
tributed more than any other to the ter- 
mination of the Aiin riran war. On the 
total loss of the 13riiish army, since the 
commencement of the continental war, by 
the sw'ord, sickness, climate, and casual- 
ties, it is out of my pv»wcr to form an ac- 
curate ca’ciilalion. ]jy returns only of 
the men sent to. and letuined from Por- 
tiiga!, can the exact loss he precisely as- 
certained. But I think 1 may hazard a 
conjecture, that Great Britain, up to this 
time, will have sustained a diminution of 
lier disposable force to the amount of more 
th.ni oO O.K) men. Anoilier circumstance, 
which 1 have not hnherto mentioned, can- 
not be parsed over : Winn the Bank made 
a communitalion to govt.i nment^ate in 
the last year, of the dilticuliit^which 
would occur in sending more bullion out 
of England, it was suggested that specie 
to a great amount might he procureil at 
Cadiz, on its arrival fiom Spanish Ame- 
rica ; but the distractions wjjich prevail 
beyond the Atlantic, pn cUide the hope of 
much money being obtained from that 
quarter. On marshal jMasiena\s arrival 
at Santarem, the condition of his army be- 
came greatly ameliorated. The convents, 
churches, and buildings of that place, af- 
forded both shelter and convenience to 
many battalions that had hitherto been in 
a houseless state. The f^ivouraulc situa- 
tion of the local, it being protected by the 
Tagus, the swaii.ps, and the mountains, 
gave a great reliel' to the. severity of the 
duly which before liad ncees^Pirily been 
imposed upon the French soldiers. The 
cantonments whiclt had been provided be- 
tween the liver Zezere, Torres Novas, Go- 
liguo, Tiiomar, la yria, and the contiguous 
villages, received the wlirdc of the troops, 
and at the same time covered the most 
fertile as well us the best cultivated parts 
of Portugal. The ground, therefore, on 
which the French army now stood, gave 
comparative abundance, to what it had 
experienced either on the outset or during 
the continuance of the campaign. The 
herds and flocks were found upon the 
land ; the mills were placed in a state of 
activity ; and the late harvest and vintage 
had hitherto received in those quarters 
little or no diminution. It appears, by 
4ffiereDt channels of inteiligeiice, that oc- 
casional patroles are made by the French, 
for farious naiJiUry purposes, to the fron- 
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I tier of Spain, across the river Mondego, 
and to L:imego, on the banks of the Dou- 
ro; which have been sometimes inter- 
rupted by the peasaniry and the militia 
of the country. No- with standing any in- 
tf*rrnption from this, or any other cause, 
Portugal has been obliged to supply the 
great proportion of the subsistence re- 
quired by marshal Massena, and m^st 
continue to furnish all his demands, until ' 
the seasons allow the jundion of reinforce- 
ments, and the cori'jLquent coinmeiicemrnt 
of active operations. Jf we now survey, 
with candour ami truth, tlie result of the 
opeialious since the commencement of the 
campaign, we must admit that the enemy 
has gained possession of two important 
fortresses, with their artillery, garrisons, 
and stores ; that he has advanced over 
rivers, mountains, and an extensive coun- 
try ; and that h i now oi ciq,] •« a position 
wdiich keeps the allied army ''heck, 
and at the samr time enables him to feed 
his troops, build boats and pontoons, and 
concert his future designs. At this period 
of ajjparent repose in Portugal, it may not 
be improper^o call the attention of the 
committee lowetrospeci of the transactions 
which had occurred in Spain. Thedesultory 
warfare which had been attempted both in 
the south and north, by Bnitisli onicers, 
and with British resources, had not been 
crowned with success. The condition as 
well as character of Spain had under- 
gone a considerable alteration, since the 
commenreinrnt of tlie. struggle, for the 
j dearest rights and privileges of humanity. 
The defeat and captivity of general Du- 
pont, an ofticer of repuli d celebrity, the 
glorious and patriotic defences of Sara- 
gossa and Gcrona, !iad no parallel in the 
late events upon the peninsula. The sur- 
render of Ciudad Uodri^o, and the fall of 
Torlosa, with tlie. aiiundant garrison and 
stores v. Jiich contained, bore no resem- 
blance to the chivalrous and magnanimous 
eilurts displayed in the first eff‘« ivesccnce 
of the resistance ic» Buotia{)arte. An epi- 
tome of the stale of Spain, during the last 
nine month'., is not an unimportant feature 
in the nr;»umpiit 1 am now offering to the 
coinmillee. *'hc map of the peninsula 
•hew.s the Pyrenees, the fionticr of Por- 
tugal, and the Fiench potiitioti at Santarciu. 
In their progress from France, as Buona- 
parte has no water carriage, his troops 
must perform con«'idcrable marches ; they 
must traverse Spain, in all directions, witfat 
!>tores and ammunition; and great and'* 
small deiachments must neccsitarily baT« 
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seven or eight hundreil miles to pass ever, 
in order to advance the main operations 
before Torres Vedras. What, therefore, 
must we think of the patriotism of eleven 
millions of people, in permitting the hos- 
tile bands of their oppressor to penetrate 
through the heart of their country to over- 
whelm their allies, when such natural ob- 
stacles as mountains, rivers, and defiles, 
are in their occupation and possession ? 
Especially when we recollect that three 
Eritish armies, and wcaj ons and clothing 
of all descriptions for 300,000 men, have 
bcfin transponed from Erilain for the de- 
fence and u^e of the inhabitants ! Yet we 
have proofs, so degrading to patriotism, 
weekly and daily exhibited to our con- 
templation, in the junr<ion of all the dif- 
ferent columns which reinforce Massona’s 
army. Of the numbers and the arrival of 
the rrinfi*rcemfcnt‘> from France, his Ma- 
jesty's ministers must have more accurate 
accounts than the public have in their pos- 
session. The private rommunicatioiis 
from bird Wellington must contain more 
intelligence upon that point, than the 
mutilated (I'a/eite-leticis, given to the 
world. Me have heard of Dnniet, Gar- 
daniie, I'a Ion, and oiIkt LuuuTal oirufis, 
bringing up columns and divisions, and of 
the progress of marshal lb ''^u‘res tin ougli 
the northern provinces ot ^pain; bnt anv' 
thing like a clear amount of force is, in no 
account, specified vviih any thing like 
nfiicial rcgul irily. The people of Eng- 
land may f nriy infer, from the sih iice of 
hi§ INlajesty's ministers, and the known 
aiiibitioixd the tyrant of l^umpe, that the 
reinfoiceriien(.s arrive<l in Fortugal, or ex- 
pected by the Fiench in that (juarler, will 
be coinmrnsnrate to the im[>ortarit object 
committed by Buonapar.te to the airange- 
nient, vigilance, and charge, of marshal 
Massena. The preparations made by his 
majesty's ministers for reinforcing lord 
Wellington's army in Poitugal, embraced 
a wide and distant extent ; and, if we give 
any consideraiion or reference, to the fo- 
reign services and colonies of Great Bri- 
tain, consisted of a greater supply than 
her population < :ih long continue to sup- 
port, From Sicily, Gibraltar, Cadiz, Nova 
Scotia, and the mother country, reinforoc- 
inents foi the peninsula have he* n .-elected. 

It has been reporreil that a d«‘tac!iment of 
some magnitude lias been sent from Sicily. 
Tlie future smii ity of that island is there- 
by, 1 apprehend, placed in a state of ha- 
zard, as I cannot discover any depot of 
goldiers from w hich that posses* ion can be 
(VUL, XIX. J 
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supplied, when the Fiench and Neapoli- 
tans re-commcnce their operations. The 
continental papers point out the prepara- 
tions for future attacks in that quarter ; 
and the return of the British general at 
this juncture, w'ho has acquired professional 
glory in defence of the Sicilian court and 
touniry, rather impresses me with an 
opinion that he has not contemplated the 
measure alluded to, wulh perfect sat 'slac- 
tion. The stale of the gariison of Gibi al- 
tar, and the reputed inumrtance ot that 
fortress, did not p' lmita great diminution 
for the waifare upcii the peninsula. A 
dciarliinent was, however, selected under 
the c ommand of lord Blayncy. But from 
Cadiz the draft has been so great, that the 
besieging aimy has been left at liK*eriy to 
inrwe. almost entirely to the* river Guadianj, 
to co-operate in the manauivres and ope- 
rations of marshal Massena. Through 
M'-rida, stores ol every description for the 
scMvice nt the. Fiencii army in Portugal, 
have l)cen conveyed under the direction 
c*f marshal Moiiitr. And the Spanish 
aimy on the banks of the Guadiana, in 
the towm of Oliveiiza, has received a blow 
from marshal Soult, who is reported to 
have inarched his troops from the lineg 
Indore Cadiz. From Nova Scotia and 
liulilnx, and other Biitish dependencies 
in ihat (juartcr of the worhl, all the troops 
have been brought wdiich might have con- 
tributed to infiuence the decisions ol the 
American congrjiss, in the diplomatic con- 
irovL-rsie.s now subsisting with the United 
State*^. What is the ctuiditinn of Ireland ? 
Is not our sister kingdom stripped tonaked- 
ne.ss, and, bv the late circular letter of the 
goM rnment, goaded to despair ? 1 forbear 
m ask for returns of the regular force in 
that island, which would equally prove 
the insecurity of that country^ and the 
imbecility of his majesty's ministers. I 
believe it has been said, since the com- 
mencement of this session, that the num- 
bers of men are as great as they ever 
were for the protection of that island. 
But doubting, as I do, the validity of that 
as'^ertion, of what is the force for the de- 
fence of Ireland now composed r I enter- 
tain a great respect both for the volun- 
teers and militia of that country. I have 
often seen and admired them. But 1 pass 
over summarily this question, by giving 
an opinion to the committee, after the ex- 
per’cnce arising from a considerable com- 
mand in that island, during the present and 
the Inst war, that Ireland ought not to b# 
left without 25,000 regulars, during tht 

(P) 
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continuance of the vital struggle between 
Great Britain and Buonaparte. If, upon 
due consideration, I imbibed that opinion 
nearly six years ago, the changes made in 
the north of Europe, since that period, 
rather augment than diminish my convic- 
tion with respect to the force necessary for 
the security of that important quarter of 
the empire. Within the precincts of this 
island, every thing has been gleaned of 
a military description, to advance the 
Quixotism of ministers upon the continent. 
From the infantry of the line almost every 
battalion has been selected that was fit lor 
service. Of the cavalry, you have not 
siMit the last draft, at least you have not 
embarked the eleventh regiment, because I 
suppose representations have arrived of the 
unfitness of the local, in llic neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon, for the operations of light 
dragoons, and of the present straightened 
situation of the cavalry already in that 
country, on account of forage- But from 
the guards, wliich have two brigades at 
this instant serving in Portugal and Cadiz, 
you have been compelled, by imperious 
necessity, to make a miserable selection 
in point of numbers. 7’lie three regiments 
produced, according to the information of 
the public prints, a reinforcement for the 
array in Portugal cf J 00 non-commissioned 
olTicer.s and privates. All the brigades, 
regiments, battalions corps, and even 
companies which could be collected, have 
been assembled, and sent to the peninsula. 
The great majority of them have long 
been acting upon the coiitinent, and the 
last division of the British reinforce- 
ments has, ere now, arrived on the shores 
of the Tagus. Lay big out of the ques- 
tion the hazard incurred in all the 
quarters from whence troops have been 
drawn, what have you achieved, or what 
can you accomplish ? From the fron- 
tiers of Spain, the allied armies of 
England and Portugal have fallen back to 
the neighbourhood of Lisbon, and with 
the pressure of an expense which will 
•oon prove intolerable, and, to defray 
which, -you must make an increase of your 
tax upon income, you have collected all 
the distressed inhabitants of Portugal to 
ask for daily bread at the hands of the 
British general ; whilst our common 
enemy, pleased with the measures of your 
insanity, in prosecuting a continental war, 
is congregating at his leisure a mighty 
force, and can add to its immensity and 
inightine.ss in the comparative proportion 
•f ten combatant^ to one. lie is not en* . 
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tangled by suffering inhabitants— by the 
cries of humanity — or by the importuni- 
ties of famishing thousands: he is not re- 
stricted in Ills operations, by any respect 
for laws, human or divine : he does not 
call in vain for reinforcements ; nor has 
he drained to the dregs the military popu- 
lation of Europe. Massena and his master 
are now bringing to a close the downfall of 
British resources, and, with fell and 
malignant joy, are already contemplating 
a mortal blow against the unprotected 
vitals of our empire and constitution. 
In this advanced age of the world, and 
in the present state of society, few occur- 
rences, or even difficulties, can present 
themselves, in aid of which we may not 
derive advantage from history. You had 
the power of investigating the conduct of 
our ancestors, llujiie says, ‘‘ The English 
never entered upon foreign war^, nlthough 
much too much addicted to that iiiuvise 
course of proroeding, except when a 
young king of gonin?, to lead the armies, 
presented himself to the nation ; w licit 
distraction prevailed amongst their ene- 
mie'J ; and great allies weic ready to co- 
operate in their design;.** The condition 
of Europe, and the fallen state of Austria, 
iniglit have exhibited to his majesty*s mi- 
nisters a salutary lesson with respect to 
the peninsula. 11 ancient history is worthy 
of your consideration, luok at the fate of 
Oarlhage— a commercial against a military 
nation! If that government had not des- 
tined the flower ui'ils army for the invasion 
of Italy, the overthrow and destruction in 
Africa miglit have been retarded, or ulti- 
mately averted. But it is in vain to cite 
instances from history to you, if you are 
not admonished by your own errors. You 
ought to have remembered the first ill- 
planned expedition from Salamanca, com- 
mitted to sir John Moore. You ought to 
have remembertd the enterprise directed 
against Madrid, under the auspices of lord 
Wellington. Both these awful lessons arc 
written in the blood of your best soldiers ! 
and yet you intemperalely urge on your 
course of folly and rashness, and lay open 
the last disposable army of England to 
dangers of thati xient and alarm, as such a 
precious stake ought not to be liable to, 
except upon our own shores, and in de- 
fence of British liberty and independence. 

I have now done: I may have urged 
some topics with too much vehemence, 
but I have been actuated solely by patriotic 
views of the points at issue, and, in such a 
career. 
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** The laws of council bid my tongue be b(*ld.” 

I am sensible, likewise, I have omitted 
many things and that 1 have not done 
justice to the great question I have endea- 
voured to bring under the serious conside- 
ration of the inhabitants oF the united 
kingdom. Yet 1 cannot sit down without 
apologizing to the committee for the en- 
croachment 1 have already made upon its 
time. I move no resolution-— but leave 
this statement to the good sense of parlia- 
ment and the nation, as every human 
being, from the throne to the cottage, is in- 
terested and involved in the ruinous conse- 
quences of vour continental warfare. 

Lord Ca&ilerea^h, adverting to the 
speech of the lion, general (Tarleton), said 
that it was eeriainly competent for any 
member upon the ainiy estimates, to pur- 
sue such topics of military discussion as 
he thought fit, hut as the observations with 
W’hich he (loid Casilereagli) was desirous 
of troubling the coinmittee, grew out of 
the details which the sicretaiy at war 
had that night opened in liis speech, and 
as the honouralile general had himself 
stated, that a more regular occasion would 
hereafter occur for reviewing tiu affairs of 
tile peiiinsula, and the events of the Ia^t | 
campaign, lu; lumped it would not he consi- 
dered lliat it e'ltlu r ^rose from disrespect 
to the honoinable gencrars arguments, or 
from acquiescence in bis setitimeii’s, it lie 
postponed, till that occasion should arise, 
to crjter iqioii a field of discussion too in- 
teresting in its nature to be ligblly pa.ssed 
over, and too extensive to be mixed with 
the detailed consideiations of the army, 
more immediately the object of that night’s 
debate. 

Lord Castlercagh said, be should not feel 
it nccessiry to trouble the ccimmittee at 
any h-ngtii upon the financial part of the 
estimates — I he outline of the intended 
services had been explained with great 
clearness by the noble lord (Palmerstone), 
and the votes proposed seemed to be regu- 
lated with ail due aiientioii to economy, 
consistent with the eflicieiu y of the army 
upon its present high scale, in point of 
numbers. 

The only estimate to which he was par- 
ticularly desirous of alluding, was that 
which went to reduce the annual training 
of the local militia from 21 to 14 days. 

The share to be had in creating this 
force, the interest he personally felt in its 
well-being, and the conviction impressed 
on his mind, that the permanent security 
of the empire rested on iu improvement 


and conservation, made him very reluc- 
tantly acquiesce in any retrenchment 
which might have a tendency' to impair 
the discipline, and consequently the effi- 
ciency of this great system of national de- 
fence ; hut whilst he acknowledged his 
repugnance to the proposed change in a 
military point of view, he was ready to 
admit that there were grave considerations 
which operated the other way, arising 
from a due attention to public expence, 
and the general convenience of the men 
serving. In this st:‘te of things, as a iriend 
of the measure, he thought it best to sub- 
mit to the change, as an experiment. The 
local militia had hitherto found in the 
country nothing but friends. He thought 
it would be prudent in its advocates not to 
attempt to strain a string which so happily 
had been w'ound up to its present pitch. 
If we had been obliged to relax in the 
number of training days, which originally 
appeared to him necessary, he had the 
consolation to observe the institution 
flourish in a degree far beyond his hope.s 
from the uiiivepsal zeal and spirit with 
which the nation had carried it into exe cu- 
tion. All distinctions of party had been 
lost in til ‘ common effort; to that patrio- 
tic spii it he was willing to trust for pre- 
serving and improving this force, even 
under the proposed modifications, satisfied 
that iboie was but one common feeling in 
parliament, and throughout the country, 
tliat the efficiency of this institution must 
be upheld, and^hat so long as it was effcc- 
tuaiiy sustained, the security of the British 
empire was placed beyond the reach of 
j danger. 

Lord Castlereagh then proceeded to no- 
tice the concluding part of the secretary 
at war’s speech, which related to the re- 
cruiting of the army. It was that branch 
of the subject on which he had come 
down, desirous ol calling for that informa- 
tion which the noble lord had so fully im- 
parted to the House. To those conversant 
with army details, it must have been obvious, 
without reference to returns, that carrying 
on operations abroad on the scale we now 
did, ihc v%'aste of the army, even from the 
cominun casualties incident lo troops in the 
field, must very considerably exceed the 
resources of ordinary recruiting. In look- 
ing to what it might be necessary to do, 
he was ready lo acquiesce in the principle 
laid down by the noble lord, that advert- 
ing lo the magnitude of the force which 
the country now" happily possessed, the ob- 
ject to be aimed at waa rather to keep 
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up. than augment the present numbers of 
the army. 

It having fallen to his lot officially to 
propose to parliament all the onerous niea* 
sores which had taken place since the 
year 1805, for levying men, it vvjs qratily- 
ing to him to find, that these etlorts had 
achieved the great object to which they 
were progrew«;sivt‘l y directed ; ih.it the zeal 
and perse veraiieo of the nation, in cheer- 
fully submitting to these burthens, wa-i re- 
warded by tho |iov\erfuI army whicli they 
HOW' possesserl, unexanipied before in atiy 
period of our bistoiy, and which ltd'l to 
parliciim nt the I'asier task of hcreaficr up- 
holding wh.it by past labours bad ali ei.dy 
been created. In illustration of which 
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line. He wnn aware that there was con- 
siderable difficulty and some delicacy in 
aiiplyiiig a remedy to this evil; but he 
vyislied it to he considered, as men entered 
into the line upon a variety of terms, difter- 
ing in their namre and degree of encou* 
ragcinciit, whether the allowance now en- 
jo 3 ed hy the wife and family of a militia- 
man might not he continued to them, at 
tlir public expcnce, relieving of course, the 
rounties from the charge, in the case of 
the liu.-^bcind agreeing to transfer his ser- 
vices to the line, and wlu tlier this would 
not operate as ihe be-^t species ot bounty. 
Without this cncouragt ruent he was airaid 
the tnt‘asure might not prove produc- 
tive to the full extern, with it, he was 


lord C. lehirred to the efb'ctivc stipn^lh 
ol the army, as stat' d by the iiohle lord. 
Viz. regulais miliiia SI-,000; 

total rank and file, regulars and militia, 
2'.).5,000, exclusive of artillery. 

Coinjianng this with the .st tic of the land 
forces ill 180.5, viz regulars 155,000, mi- 
litia 00,000, ainllery I kOOo, ihc com- 
mittee will see whar. has beui the result of 
the measures adopted, namely, an in- 
crease, after covci iiig the ntmual waste, of 
not less than 5d,(iOO regulais, and 10,000 
artil/eiy. 

Such being the state of the army, and 
the annual casualties being t s'imated by 
the noble lord at i<i3,0()() men, (which ex- 
ceeded, by about 7,000 men, the average 
of former periods) ii remained to be consi- 
dered how this wa.ste wa.s*to be covered — 
taking llie produce of ordinary recruiting 
at eleven thousand men, and the foreign 
recruiting at from 2 to 3,000, there lo- 
mained a deficiency of 10,000 men to be 
annually provided. I'he measure of pro- 
curing the.se men by ananmi il draft liom 
the militia, as*:?!'*, .teii by the noble lonl, 
had his entire approbation. It was extend- 
ing to the Briti.^h militia a principle which i 
had long been acted U)>on in Ireland with | 
the greatest advantage, and, as far as he 
could judge as an officer of mibtin, with- 
out any material prejudice either to the 
discipline or efficiency of the regiments 
which had been sul ject to the ojieiatioB 
of the draft. I'lie deiails of the increase 
would he matter of di‘%cussion when the 
noble lord introducpd his Hill; he would 
only now throw out two points for his 
lordship’s previous consideration : — The 


contideiil it would ; and if tins indulgence, 
as an c xir.iordinary ell'oit fur sccfiring a 
sujipl)' of men, was con fined to the men 
now actually serving in the niibiia, no in- 
convi'iiience could ari.se to the mdliiary 
lecruiimg, which might otlierwi.se happen, 
if it weic al)uv>ed to operate as a cir- 
cuitous mode oi enii.sting into the line. 

Tile second point to which he wished to 
direct llie alleiition of ministers was, 

I the sv*<Uni which he had iiilroiluced in 
the Bill of 18f>b of eiuicavoiiring to pro- 
tect, as iar as possible, the couniie.s Ironi 
tiie heavy im (?nv( im^ici; of a ballot, by 
enlisting men for the r(*gular mibiia at a 
fixed bounty, inferiur to that of the line, 
and that bountv , w here the vacancy aro«c 
IriUii tianslers to the line, lulling us a 
charge, upon the ])ul>lic', and iiotujioii the 
county', piovideil the county Micceeded 
uilhin a certain time m rai.smg the men. 
Lord Castlereagh wisheil to see tins princi- 
ple ptrsevi red in ; he thought it an eipiit- 
abie one; he understood in many count ie.s, 
where due exertions had iii^en U'»ed, it had 
proved succesTuI in exom rating the coun- 
ties^; and he W'as impre.ssed with the wis- 
dom as well as importance of comiecUng 
with the proposed measure every rtgula- 
tion that could lend to mitigate its jiressure. 
lie was aware, from the present numbers 
of the militia, as compared w ith the in- 
tended e.stAblislitneiit of 72,000 men for 
the united kingdom th.at a demand upon 
the counties war' nut likely for some time 
to occur, but theintcrv.il he thought ought 
to be employed in their levying, without 
cxpence or inconvenience to the counties, 
the men whicli were to protect them, at 


first was, the great discouragement which the end of the secoiid year, from the incon* 
the present regulation, with re.spect to the veniences of a ballot, for the .succc.ssful 
provisions for militia-men’s wives and fa* accomplishment of which useful pur- 
lailies, opposed to volunteering into the pose, a new facility would he found in the 
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permanent staCT of the local militia^ which 
might be employed in aid of recruiting 
parlies from the militia regiments in rais- 
ing men in the respective counties. 

Maying stated his views with respect 
to the means best calculated to keep up 
the army, lord Casllercagh proceeded to 
call the alteniion of the commillee to an 
improvement in the military system of 
the empire, which he had always deem- 
ed of the highest importance, of which 
he never had for a moment lost sight, 
and which he had only been induced, 
W'hen in governinent, to delay pressing 
upon the consideration of parliament, 
from the persuasion that it-, success 
might have been risked, had it been 
pieniuturely brought forward, eniangled 
with the many other arduous military 
measures, which had in latter \'oars 
occupied the attention of the legislature. 
When he spoke of the military system of 
the einpite, which he trusted at last had 
a sumed a permaiirnt shape, lie did not 
n for t<» any particular mode of levy- 
ing men for military service ; much 
political contest iiad taken place on this 
subject, which in its nature did not appeal 
to Inin capable of being reduced to any 
immutable principle, but must vary with 
Hie occasion, tlu* state of the country at 
the tiiiio, the dillicuby or facility of pro- 
cuiing men, atnl the number n (|uired ; hut 
wh.it he consulerc'd ns more imincdialeiy 
constituting our imbtary syslun, and on 
which the repeated judgment of parlia- 
ment had been pronounced, was — 1st, 
'I'hat we. should possess a large regular 
army adeijuaU* to all the various extensive 
ilemands of this great cunpire abroad, ! 
whose best iiiUrc.sLs, m lime of war, even j 
when vnwed on defensive princifjles, j 
was hound to consist in the active annoy- J 
ance ofihcciicm> : — lMI v, Thatwc shouhl 
possess a still more luimeruus fuicc of local 
militia, assembled occasionally for pur- j 
po>es 4)f traimiig, hut calculated irom its, 
numbers at once to protec t the c ountry ' 
from even the meiKic:i' of invasion: and 3dly, 
— A considerable force of regular militia, 
ready to be c alled forth at the first com- 
mencement of hostilities, (an advantage 
which he was persuaded no other de- 
scription of force could possc^s.'^) and com- 
petent, from their being constantly undcT 
arms in time of war, to occupy the gar- 
risons and advanced positions of the em- 
pire in the absence of the regular army, 
and to aiiord that defensive cover, under 
which the local militia, should an invasion 
be attempted, would have to assemble. 
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In looking to this system as a whole, 
and in contemplating the adequacy of 
each branch at the prestnt moment to its 
respective functions, it was impossible not 
at once to be struck with the imperfection 
attaching to the latter branch of the pub- 
lic force, namely, the regular militia, 
whose sphere of service is nut co extensive 
with the general exigencies of the empire, 
but is broken, and localized, by those na- 
tional distinctions which happily, in other 
re.spects, liave ceased with the union. 
The inconveniences of this defective or- 
ganization, perhaps, have been the more 
slow in impressing themselves on our 
minds, from the laudable alacrity with 
which the militfa of both countries have 
been ready at all moments of exigency 
to fly to each others's assistance ; but iii- 
depciuleiil of the time lost in giving legal 
eflect to such voluntary oilers of service, 
and the serious objections that attach in 
principle to troops having to deliberate at 
nriy time iip'on the duties they are to per- 
form ; theio are many cases that may 
aris*c, and must arise where the power of 
making a distribution of the militia force, 
ddlcrcnt born what the law^ at ))rcsetit 
permits, may beoi'the highest importance 
to the empire, and yet the necessity for it, 
not of that obvious and sinking nature, 
which, like the exigency of rebellion or 
io\a^ioii, at once calls for the tender of 
the St rvices required. It is obvious how 
much the power of stationing a c(>rps of 
Jlritisli militia inUrcland might facilitate, 
at this moment, the reiidoi cement of the 
British army in Portugal: and if a period 
should hereafter airive, wlitn, instead of 
the disposable force ol the empire being 
employed, as at present, in a ijuarler W’hero 
it in tact covers Ji eland from attack, it 
sliouid be CMigaged in operations on the 
sMi; of Holland, or the shores of the 
B.iliic; how' materially might not the de- 
fence of Ireland depend on the. power of 
making such a distribution, considering 
the means the enemy generally possess of 
assembling a force, and menacing Ireland 
from the vNesterii ports of the continent. 

'i he principle of a common militia lor 
the empire, however obvioUsS impolicy, 
must rest for its accompli>hii)eiit on the 
growing sense of its importance. When 
the militia system was extended to Scot- 
land in the year 17J)7, it was not at tirst 
thought prudent to liazard the measure, 
by extending the services of tlie Scottl^ll 
militia to England, and it was not till a 
subsequent year that the condilioiKs of the 
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service of the Scottish regiment were as- 
similated to those of the English miiitia. 
It is not to be wondeicd at, theiefore, if 
the extension of the principle to Ireland 
has not more iinniediutely followed the 
union; .^but the time (lord C. said) he 
was convinced uas ariivcd, at least so he 
was led to be ot opinion, from the coin- 
municiitions he had had with individuals 
of both services, when this great work 
raigiit be accomplished, under proper re- 
gulations, with the general concurrence, 
both of the British and Irish militia. 

When he spoke of regulations, he did it 
from a conviction, that to render the niea- 
.•ure acceptable it was necessary that the 
gentlemen serving in the militia should 
be clearly apprised beforehand what the 
nature and extent of the inconvenience 
was to which, from the consolidation of 
the militias, they might be exposed. 
With this view, and from a porsuasioii that 
in any other supposible case than that 
of actual rebellion or invasion, it could 
only be deemed expedient to employ a 
proporiion of each militia in the other 
country; lord Casllcreagh said, he was 
desirous of recommending, tliat the pro- 
portion biiould be fixed, not to be exceed- 
ed exce[)t in the event of rebellion or in- 
vasion; that the tour of duty to serve in 
the other island, should be taken by the 
regiments in rotation, and that no rci;i- 
ment should remain on such service be- 
yond a lime to be limited. It had oc- 
curred to him to propose^ that the number 
liable to be so employed at one time, 
should not exceed one- fourth of the British, 
and one-third of tlie Irish militia, which 
would furni:»h a transferable foicetif about 
10,000 men of the former, and 8,000 of 
the latter ; and that the period of 4he 
service of each regiment, out of its own 
island, should not exceed, at the utmost, 
two years. lie was aware, that a pro- 
tracted absence from the vicinity of their 
own couniii-s, might prove inconvenient 
both to the concerns oi' the regiment and 
of the oQicei s ; but when it was considered 
that the roiiiti-jii of mu vice in li eland would, 
to fhe Er.gli:«li miliiia, come round only 
once ill eight ycais, .supposing the w'hulc 
period to be one of inimterrupled war, 
and that leaves of ab.sence are, at all times, 
liberally granted to miliiia oilicers, whose 
private atfairs re^juire tins indulgence, he 
could not but feel sanguine, that the gen- 
tlemen iineii Sled, would, for so great an 
object, cheerfully submit to tins additional . 
sacrifice. * I 
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It was not merely to the military fd- 
vantages of tiie measure that he looked 
with an anxious solicitude for its acceni- 
plishment. lie was of opinion, that its 
moral effects upon the empire would ope- 
rate not less beneficially; he could assure 
the committee that his desire to see it ac- 
romplished, did not spring from the small- 
est distrust of the Irish militia soldier in 
ins own c>>untry. It wasm)t the language 
of manngenient, but of sincerity, when he 
declared, that his confidence in them was 
as unbounded as in any other portion of 
the militia army. He had seen them tried 
severely in the worst of times — such 
times as he trusted would never again 
recur, and had always found them do their 
duty with exemplary zeal and fidelity. 
It was from a wish to cultivate intercourse, 
and to abolish every trace of sejiaration 
between the component pait=; of the same 
empire, that he pressed the measure — he 
was desirous that the gentlemen of l-‘»g- 
land, serving in the miliiia, should, by 
observation, inform themselves of the ac- 
tual state of Ireland, unfortunately too 
little known, and loo often misrepresented 
— that they should witness on the spot the 
generou: anil endearing qualities whicli 
distinguished the national character of 
Iri land, and which the pestilent labours 
of the disallecled hail not been able to ex- 
tinguish. He w.vr uIaO anxious tiiat the 
Irish miliiia should have an opportunity 
of mixing with their lellow-siibiccis on 
this Mile of t!ie channel ; for, proud as he 
felt of the e.ssential (ju.ilities of his conn- 
irymrn, he was persuaded they would 
derive advantage from pa.'^sirg in the ser- 
vice of their country, into Great Britain, 
and there witnessing the happy state of 
society in which a pcojile lived, who had 
Jong subjected themselves to industrious 
and moral habits, who looked up to the 
magistrate as dieir best protector, and to 
the law', w'hich had made them what they 
arc, for every future blessing — such an 
intercourse could not fail to improve both, 
to unite them in sentiments of common 
interest, and to cement in the feelings of 
the people, the union which had for ever 
homid ihfcir fat^s together. He was him- 
self old enough to remember when the 
dili'erent provinces in Ii eland were so es- 
tranged from each other in habits, that the 
irihabilants of the north and of the south 
felt it a less separation from their homes 
to cross the Atlantic, than to transfer their 
residence and industry to the other ex- 
tremity of the island. Time had done 
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something to remove but tlie institu- 
tion of tne militia had done more— the 
constant intercourse, the iiitermarriaeces, 
the knowledge derived of the entire island 
by the interchange of the regiments be- 
tween county and county, since the year 
1793, had nearly obliterated these preju- 
dices, and made the inhabitants of Ireland 
one people — might not similar e/lects be 
hoped for in the empire from similar 
causes, and to procure such happy results, 
what efforts cuglit we not to make? To 
render thorn tfioclual nothing is wanting 
hut a further exertion, under the sanction 
of the legislature, of that patriotic <levotion 
which the militia officers have never failed 
to display, whenever they saw and were 
convinced that the public sci vice demand- 
ed it. In order to lay the I'ouiulation, it 
W’ould be suffieient to provide, that all 
men hereafter entering into the British 
and Irish militia, shall be attested to serve 
ill the milted kingdom — to empower his 
majesty to receive volunlarv olYers from 
the respective regiments, of an extension 
of service, with a power in the crown to 
invito such offers, under such rules and 
regulations as to his majesty should seem 
lit. Such was the general outline of the 
measure^ which, with the concurrence of 
his colleague*?, had he remained in go- 
vernment, and with the good-will of the 
gentlemen of the militia, he should have 
been desirous of proposing to parliament. 
He bad felt it bis duty *a an individual, 
deeply impressed with its importance, 
humbly to submit his ideas upon it to the 
committee, but without the presumption 
of supposing, that unaided by the inter- 
course of office, a plan of this nature could 
be properly digested. It was not his pur- 
pose to offer any proposition to parlia- 
ment on the subject — such a measure 
could only originate with propiiety, or 
with any prospect of success, in his ma- 
jesty's council — he had done w'hat became 
him in committing it to their considera- 
tion, they alone could judge of the pru- 
dence of bringing it forward, and select 
the time and mode ofcarryingit into effect; 
— he felt persuaded the measure itself rest- 
ed upon principles which would conciliate 
to it iVietids, and invite support; he trusted 
it w'oiild, upon due reffection, recommend 
itself to the militia of both countries, and 
that they would aid the king's govern- 
ment in rendering to the empire this most 
important service. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, warmly sup- 
ported the proposition for au interchange 
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of the services of the militia forces of tb-e 
tw'O countries, as likely t^) be productive 
of the mort important a<lvant:ig<\s to both, 

Mr. StmH thought the inconvenience 
cf transporting the rnlliliu from England 
to Ireland could not be greater, in most 
instance.^', than in sending them from Eng- 
land to Scotland. 

Mr. WhUhread conceived it to be a 
most unjust and iinecjual burthen imposed 
on the counties of England, that they 
should thu*;, from year to year, be obliged 
to find nun to supply the deficimces in 
the army. There were some details in 
the statement, ton, lo which he objected, 
though lie should find other opportunities 
of stating his objections. I'lircc different 
members of the medical board, he ob- 
served, were to he allowed to retire on 
salaries, who had differed greatly from 
each other. It was impossible thc}*- 
could all be right. Some of them must 
have been deficient in their duty, yet all 
were to be rewarded for their merits ; and 
what was still more strange, the merit of 
each was to be equally remunerated, with- 
out its being sheuii in what respect th^y 
were entitled to remuneration. As to the 
reciprocity of service between the Eng- 
lish and Irish militia, he should be glad 
to see the grand obstacle to this measuro 
removed. Tliis could only be done by 
adopting a step, the proposing of which 
bad occasioned the overthrow of lord Ho- 
uick's administrti^ion ; but he was happy 
to perceive that the idea was now so much 
hailed by the other side of the House. 
The Irish militia could never consent to 
venture over into this country, while they 
would be subject ro such pains and pe- 
nalties, which did not attach to them in 
Ireland. 

Lord ^astlcreagh said, they had on a 
former occasion volunteered ihcir services 
lo Jersey anil Guernsey. 

Mr. IVhnhread said, that when the in- 
terchange of the militias of the two coun- 
tries took place, he would call the atten- 
tion of the House to the state in which the 
Catholic soldiers would be placed. The 
noble lord said, the laws against them 
were a dead letter, and the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had cheered 
him. He had however believed that the 
right bon. gent, thought them of the 
highest importance, as the safeguard of our 
religion and church. But, at any rate, if 
a dead letter, they were most odious to (he 
sight, and ought to be removed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped. 
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if the hon. gent, viewed the plan as others this country, though he had not annihi* 
had clone, that he would not increase cx- lated the French army. The contest, it 
isiint; diDiculties by introducing, iinne- was true, could not be carried on without 
cessarily, a subject on which pariii'ular a great expence to this countrv, bpt it 
feelings existed, and which migi)t lead to ought to be reincinbcied that the cause 
Qselcss altercations. The inconveniences was great, and that the cause was our 
anticipated were not practically felt by | own; and great as the expenditure un- 
ihose Catholic soldiers already in this quesiionahly was, it was nothing to what 
country ; and were they to suppose them it must he if we were obliged to engage 
more likely to he felt by the militia wh« with the enemy on our own shores. It 
might hereafter arrive? Some had ob- was <ujr interest to prevent that as long as 
jecteil at first to drafting into the regulars we uvre able, and that rt. flection, he 
from the militia, and objected on the trusted, would reconrile the people, not 
ground that it would prove ruinous to the only to w hat they had already borne, but 
discipline of the militia; but this, he whvit it might yet be necessary to call 
ti listed, had not bcLn loimd the case. As upon them to bear. 

this was not the time tor going into the (General Tarleton observed, that the 

subject of the late campaign, he did not right lion, gent, had spoken as if he had 
wish to say any thing on that head, attacked the conduct of lord Wellington. 
Though he was anxious it should not be He rcmiiuk^d the right turn gent, that lie 
understood, that ministers gave up that had disclaimed any such intLotion ; but 
campaign, or that they surrendered lord spcakiriir of t!;e events of tlic campsti^fii, it 
Wellington to those who were disposed to was as impossible to avoid mentioning the 
condemn his conduct, it was, however, re- coni iiander in chief, as it would be fo 
markable, tliat the hon. general was now pciTonn the tiagedy of Ilamlct, omitting 
as forward in predicting disasters, as he the clMiactcr of piincc Humlct, or to rc- 
was last session in saying the Imglish pre'^onl (kiti>, leaving out the most im- 
couJd not make a sland at all against the portviiit character, Cato himfidf. 
enemy. As the prophecy he then made i\Ir. Camung rose and said, Sir, had 

iiafi not been realized, the lion, general not I conceived it to he generally loir anJ 
bad nothing new to say on the subject at understood on all siilcs of the House, ihi.t 
present, but could only repeat his old pre- this was not the tit oppoitnnity for going 
diction. The ly)n. general had spoken of into the discussion of the chaiaclcr an(7 
the opportunities lord Wellington had merits of the laic campaign, 1 should 
bad, and had failed to improve. IIo had h ive oflered my^tdr lo ihi* attention of • 
spoken as ifhenrght have crushed the the Ilou'>e at a niurh earlier hour, hut, 
enemy at Ciudad Rodrigo, and at Al- although wlnit I Mill conreive tube the 
meida. Wliy, if that were the case, what prevalent understanding on this subject, 
became of his censure of the plan of that will operate to nr* vent me. from going 
campaign, and of those who had planned into any detail ujion it, at the piosent imr 
it, seeing, if that statement were correct, ment, yet after what has fallen from the 
though they engaged with an enemy wlio hon. general opposite (general Taileton) 
could bring ten to one against them, they in his last speech respecting the state ol 
had nevertheless furnished lord Wellington the war in the peninsula, I should corisidi-r 
with suflicient means to crusli that enemy, it an abandonment of my duty, uinl 
This general, however, w'ho had been so reproach myself for having acted an iiu- 
severely censured for not attacking the worthy part, if 1 were to omit to sias^; 
^nemy at Ciudad Rodrigo, and afterwards slioitly the opinions which I entertaiii 
been as severely censured for sulFering upon that most interesting and importa.il 
the enemy to attack him at Busaco. The question. The share which I pcrsoinHs 
atte.mpt of niardial Massena was to be had in originating tho.se measures whicis 
looked upon merely as an experiment, have committed this country in the peum- 
they had been told, lie wished it, how- sula again.st France, renders it necessai}’ 
ever, to be remembered, that it was an for me, as w^ell in vindication of my own 
experiment which Massena did not think conduct, as in justice to the principles by 
fit to repeat. If they looked back to what which the present ministers have proved 
had been done, it would at least be found themselves to be still actuated in the mainte- 
that lord Wellington had disappointed the nance of the contest, to express my un- 
enemy, and that he had done more than altered approbation of the system which 
he had been expected to do by many in they have continued to pursue. When- 
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ever the arduous contest shall have been the duty, the policy, the essential interest 
decided, whether it terminate adversely or of Great Britain to make every practicable 
triumphantly for the allied arms, I caniidt effort for that purpose, that when uiito- 
but consider myself as deeply implicated ward circumstances rendered it inexpe- 
iti the issue, and 1 the rather take this oc- dient to prosecute the contest in that 
casion of putting in my claim to answer country. Great Britain was bound to main- 
to this House and to my country for the tain it in Portugal— and, if even the vicis- 
part 1 have had in this system of measures, siludes of war should have reduced us to 
while the result is yet unascertained: the mere possession of the city of Lisbon 
because if that result shall be, as 1 trust it itself and the strong positions in its envi- 
wiJl be, honourable and successful, 1 should rons, even there Great Britain is as much 
appear after the event, tube claiming a bound in hononras she is impelled by a just 
participation of the credit to be derived sense of her own interest, to make her 
from success, without having fairly ex- s!an<l. Never should we give up our hold 
posed myself to a share of the blame of the peninsula, wliile we are able to 
W'hich may be attached to failure. continue the contest not with prospect of 

As to the general policy of maintaining success alone, but without danger of ab- 
the contest m the peninsula, it is, in my solute destruction to our army, 
opinion, not only true courage hut true But I must not by any means be un- 
wisdom in Great Britain avail herself derstood. Sir, as giving into or adopting any 
of all means and opportunities of en- part of the views taken by the hon. gene- 
countering fhe enemy, which may defer ral of the operations of the last campaign, 
to the last the occasion, if that occasion is On the contrary I maintain, that the hon. 
to arrrive, at which, we shall liave to fight gencrars views are as clearly at variance 
the battle upon our own shores. In this with the facts as those facts are happily 
view, I must contenil that the operations at variance with what that hon. general 
of the canijiaign, even if considered as and his friends thought proper arbitrarily 
merely respecting the war in the penin- to anticipate last year, of the prof>ab'c suc- 
sula have been eminetitly advantageous, cess of our operations in the peninsula. 
The enemy has at least been ke|>t in If indeed \ve were to draw a coniparison 
check ; and w’e have not only been gain- between the present state of affairs, and 
ing time, which, in a war (.f socli a cha- such a one as, without due consideration 
racter as this, is no small gain of itself, and comparison of means and probabilities, 
time for the working of chance in our f.i- we might conceive to be desirable, we 
vour, but our military means and the mi- must adrflit that much is wanting to bring 
litary discipline mid efficiency of our al- the result up to the standard of our wishes : 
lies havo been greatly augmented. The we must admit that much remains to be 
period of our final and separate struggle is done — but we are not therefore to give up 
deferred : and the probabilities of success \ the cmitest as hopeless, or to abandon the 
in it, are multiplied in our favour. This ! cause to despair. But we have a right to 
al least is the fruit of the campaign. In resort to another rtandard of comparison ; 
drawing his pictureof the operations, which we have to compare the. present state of 
have taken place from the commencenu nt the peninsuliir warwiih the insolent vaunts 
of the peninsula war to the present mo- of the enemy and with the gloomy pre- 
ment, the hon. general thinks he has said i dictions of many amongst ourselves. \V« 
every thing, when he has declared, that | have aright, in forming our estimate of the 
those operations commenced iieai Madrid, I prospect before us, to compare the pre- 
and have terminated in the environs of | sent state of things with what it was when 
Lisbon — that lord Wellington set out with I the whole of the peninsula was in the 
a determination to defend Spain — then \ pow'or of the enemy — when all its strong 
undertook to protect Portugal — and is now | fortresses were occupied by French troops, 
contented with merely covering Lisbon, when not a breath of resistance was any 
Why, Sir, even admitting this reprcseii- where to be beard — when the eagles of 
tation of the hon. general to be correct, France w.ene planted, not only over the 
(which, however, 1 utterly deny, though walls of Madrid but upon the ramparts of 
for the sake of the argument I am willing T.i'ibon. This is fhe comparison. Sir, 
to admit it) I still contend, upon the gene- which we are entitled to make ; and from 
ral principle which I have already laid this I am authorised to draw inferences 
down, that, whilst there was a possibility far different from those of the hon. general, 
of defending Spain in Spain it was As 1 never was party to those dismal anti* 

(VOL.XIX0 (a) 
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cipations, which we have too often been 
condemned to hear in this House; as I 
knew the talents and skill of the British 
general— as I was convinced of the valour 
and discipline of the British army— and as 
I confidently anticipated the best cftects 
from the instruction and example of 
English officers on the physical and moral 
qualities of a brave nation, I have all 
along looked to the contest in Portugal 
with hope — a hope qualHied undoubtedly 
by a mixture of anxiety hut wholly unal- 
loyed by any thing like despair. Nor has 
the result disappointed my expcctalious. If 
lord Wellington has arrested, in its career 
of victory, that mighty militarv pow< r, 
before whose ovcrulii’lining masses tiie 
greatest armies of tlio conrinent hav/ 
crumbled intodust ; if he hassti/a’d the up- 
lifted bolt of vengeance, which was lo.uiy 
to be hurled against the devoieil towers of 
Lisbon, has di\ cried it from its di*stiiiaii )m, 
and conducted it harmless into the earth : 
il, protecting the Kingdom committed to 
his defence against the deatrovers of the 
indepcndancc of nations, he has stood as 
it were between the dead and the living, 
and stayed that deadly plague whicli 
had filled every oilier part of Europe with 
Iiavock and desolation ; if he has done 
this, and no more than this, 1 am not, I 
cannot, be disappointed at the result of 
the campaign. To liave saved Portugal, 
and in saving Portugal to have procured 
foV Spain another year hope*, another 
season for exertion, and therewith to have 
given lo Europe anoihtr cli«*nce of re- 
covering from the tflccls of this ffiriuus 
tempest which so long has lag d wiiij nn- 
abating fury, and liaa laid pio^tiaic cvciy 
thing great and veiici.ddc amongst the na- 
tions of the world — tliia is no slii^in: suc- 
cess, [hear! hear! hcai!] — tins is no 
mean glory — it is a result worthy all tlse 
expence, and ciiLrt, and anxiety, that it 
has cost us — aiij, if it does not satisfy our 
desires it may well make us a.shained of 
our fears. — But if, because lord Welling- 
ton has done no more than this, it be 
thought that he has neglected to take ad- 
vantage of opporluniius to follow up hU 
successes, and to destroy the whole force 
of the enemy, there is ptih.'ipano com- 
mander, on whose behalf an appeal could 
be more confidently made agi nsisuch a 
charge,' to the whole tenor of his profeS'" 
•ional career, and to the prominent fea* 
tures of Ins military character. If he did 
not thjnk it prudent to follow up his suc- 
cess against a repulsed but still a superior 
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and unbroken enemy, if he did not think 
himself w'lMranted to put the advantage, 
which he had gained, to the hazard of an 
unequal conflict, and lo risk by a culpa- 
ble temerity the fruits of what he had 
gloriouMly achieved, we may very fairly 
pi'csume that in taking a c ourse, not the 
most congenial lo his nature, he has adapted 
I his measures to tlie circumstances of the 
campaign and to the pe(;uliar situation in 
which he found himself placed. Let him 
not now he blamed for prudence after 
having been so often rebuked for impetuo- 
sity. 

But disagreeing, Sir, as 1 do with the 
hnn. gcm^ral in bis views upon the subject 
of the campaign, there is no one point 
upon whu ii 1 diiiLrnime widely from him 
linan as lo the probabh: eflect and ultimate 
advantage ol ilic sy>leni i;f measures by 
which toe army of Enghind y., now, for 
the first lime for riiaiiy years, ar/.yed 
against the troops of France in a continen- 
tal campaign, and contending tor mastery 
under the eyes of Europe. Tlie advantago 
to our own troops from practice in war- 
fare — and from having had frequent up- 
portmiitics of establishing beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, what we always knew, 
but what the enemy constantly flattered 
themselves they could disprove hy deny- 
ing — the pliy>if:al and moial superiority 
of the British soldier; — tlie iinprrssion 
necessarily produced upon the French 
armies, by the palpable demonstratioa 
thus presented lo the wos Id of the ground- 
lessness of their own vain-i*lorious preten- 
sions to the character of invincible ; — these 
Mircly me etilcts which jusiil'y the prin- 
ciple of the boni nhicli they are 

dvijvcd, and which not only cciitribute 
to flic iiiimf (lie In glory hut Kiid to the 
ulliniale safety of riiis country. 

The iiUii. g' litral looks to an invasion— 
lo a .*,lra:;gle for our own existence on our 
own .^l:or«;s. Surely the British soldier, 
who l.as fought in the peninsula, will not 
be a lijvs adequate defender of his coun- 
try, and the Frenchman who has met him 
there in b iUle, will not be a more forward 
and confident iuvatler. The altered tone 
of the enemy, in speaking of the events 
and prosprcis of the campaign, is to me 
the most dcciMve evidence of the merits 
and services of our army ; and might, I 
should tniiik, satisfy the hon. general 
(Tarlclon) himself, that if we are one day 
or otlicr lo have to encounter the enemy 
on British ground, the transactions in For* 
tugal may at least have coatributed to de> 
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fer that event, so much to be deprecated, 
to a later period than has hitherto usually 
been assigned for it. He might be satis- 
fied, I really think, that, if such a day is 
likely ever to ariive, it would not have 
been so good policy to lock up the whole 
of our military population at. home in 
trembling expectation of the moment, 
when it was to be called into action by 
the arrival of the enemy on our const, as 
to fit ourseK'PS for that vital struggle, by 
a system of active ami enter])rising hosti- 
lity; enuring our .•■oldior.s to the duties 
and hardships of wai'— inttTpo.sing obsta- 
cles to the progress of the enemy while 
yet at a distance — and combining with 
the sacred duty of aiiiirding assi^tance to 
other nations, the most ( ffeciual prepara- 
tions for our own ultimate defence. 

if we were to have the choice of any 
one spot in the whole world, w'here this 
system could be most advantageously 
carried into efi'ect, the present theatre of 
the war is that whicli we might most 
prudently have chosen. In the peninsula, 
for the lirst lime since the French Revo- 
lution, France is exhausted by the ex- 
pellees of the war instead of being enrich- 
ed by its spoils : we have the best autho- 
rity for this fact ; we have lluonaparle’s 
own explicit admission of it. Jn the pe 
ninsula France acts at the end, as it w^erc, 
of a long lever through a line of commu- 
nications, extended, hazardous, and con- 
stantly interrupted ; and rc(|uiring scarce- 
ly less than another army dijjpersed along 
that line to keep up the means of feeding 
and recruiting the army which is employ- 
ed in the operations of the war. To us 
the sea is open — and the distance and dif- 
ficulty of communication no moic than 
the length and i isk of the voyage, wiiich 
is trilling in the extreme. 

These are the physical and military ad- 
vantages which w'ould indiicenie to chouse 
as the scene of operations between Great 
Britain and France, the present theatre of 
war, as by far the most advantageous fur 
England. But it is impossible to put 
moral considerations out of the (picstioii ; 
to forget the ties whicli bind us to the 
common cause of nations; and w'hich con- 
nect the defence of their rights and inde- 
pendence with the separate security of our 
own. We cannot but feel to how great a 
degree that, which we are doing for others, 
adds to our confidence as to what wc shall 
be able to do for ourselves. 

I have said, that the tone of the enemy 
lias been changed. Are not our own feel- 


ings at least equally altered I Let us re* 
collect that period, at the^coftimencement 
of the war, when we were in daily expec- 
tation of some attempt at invasion ; , we 
were all indeed confident, that if the ene- 
my came to attack us on our own shores, 
we should make a most glorious resistance, 
and ultimately repel any force which he 
should be able to bring against us. But 
the expressions of this confidence wo did 
not scruple to utter, as if they conveyed 
something of no ordinary spirit and vi- 
gour. The wisest and the biavest among 
us were not ashamed to speak of resistanc e 
to invasion as splendid victory. Who is 
ihejc among us now, that is coniented 
with such language ? or wdio feels, that lie 
does justice to the military character of 
his country, when he merely professes to 
believe, that an invasion of this country 
would terminate in the disgrace and dis- 
comfiture of the invaders? Is this the lan- 
guage which we now use ? Or are these 
the topics with which we are now con- 
versant ? Are not our language, our senti- 
ments, and our feelings, really and ge- 
nuinely of a higher son ? 

What ! shall they seek the lion in his den, 

“ And brave him th(*re ? 

Oh let it not be said,** 

And whence then is this great and decisive 
change in public opinion ? whence but 
from the w'ar in the peninsula? and is not 
this a revolution of the highest import- 
ance ? a vain and vapouring cdnfidence 
springing out of no principle, founded on 
no practice, and accompanied by no proof 
and test of its soundness, is indeed far from 
being a splendid, a safe, or a commenda- 
ble quality, but a confidence, wdiicli has 
growm up gradually in proportion to our 
efforts and our trials — which is founded 
not in our feelings but in our experience— 
not singly in our own estimation of our- 
selves, but in a comparison of ourselves 
with our enemy — which augufs what we 
may do in onr own defence from w^hatw^e 
have achieved in the defence of our allies 
—this confidence is one which may be 
blamelessly felt, and safely relied on ; it 
is a solid principle of strength, as w'ell as 
a just ground of exultation ; and to have 
purchased this confidence in ourselves is 
an object for the attainment of which no 
sacrifice wdiich has been made, and no 
burden which may be incurred, can justly 
be thought more than suflicient. Much, 
however, as I applaud, and as 1 partake of 
this confidence, 1 am not so blindly san* 
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guine as to look forward to certain suc- 
cess and glory, without taking into my 
consideration the possibility of a reverse ; 
but when I contemplate that side of the 
picture, 1 do so with tins consolation, that 
if ever there was a moment or a situation 
in which failure (disgrace I will not say, 
for that is not possible to such an army 
and such a commander), but in which the 
failure of the object for which w'e contend 
would be comparatively less injurious to 
us, and defeat more calaniiious to the cne- 
my, it is in my o|»inioti the present mo- 
ment, and the actual situation of the cam- 
paign in Poitugal. And this loo, from 
moral no less, or even more, than iiom 
military considerations. The ruler of 
France has now the eyes of all Europe 
fixed upon him. He has now no distant 
diversion to distract his councils, or draw 
oiF the attention of his subjects and of 
mankind from the one grand object to 
which he stands pledged and bound — the 
establishment of his usurped dominion in 
the peninsula. If he fliil in this, his de- 
feat must be most signal and decisive. It 
admits of no [lalliatioii ; it is not to be re- 
trieved or compensated by lesser triumphs, 
nor to be obliterated from memory by the 
achievement of new successes in other 
quarters of the world. To be foiled in 
this great object, and to be foiled by Great 
Britain, would be to him the most dis- 
graceful, and consequently the most dan- 
gerous defeat that he Iv'ts ever experi- 
enced — breaking the charm of his ascen- 
dancy, and shaking the foundation of his 
power. To us it would be the most glori- 
ous triumph that. the events of this tre- 
mendous war have ever yet brought with- 
in our reach ; the seal of our fidelity to 
our allies— the consummation of our mili- 
tary character— and the pledge of our na- 
tional safety. 

Such is the character and importance 
of the contest which is now at issue. 
What that issue may be, 1 do not pretend 
to anticipate. It is in the hands of Provi- 
dence. But standing at this moment upon 
that awful eminence, which divides the 
past from the future ; the past chequered 
with variety of fortune, the future over- 
shadowed with a darkness impervious to 
human foresight, 1 am anxious to declare 
TineqnlvQcally, while the issue is yet un- 
decided, that the course and the system 
by which the military fortunes of the coun- 
try have been brought to this crisis, have 
my most cordial and unqualified approba- 
tion. (Hear ! hear !) 
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General Turleton returned the right hon. 
gent, thanks for the eloquence which he 
had displayed on this occasion, though 
he could by no means concur in the views 
he had taken upon the subject of the cam- 
paign in Portugal. From the zeal inani* 
hasted by the right hon. gent, to aid the 
cause of the peninsula, he supposed that 
right hon. gent, would be much better 
pleased if the whole disposable force, and 
all the generals of the British army, were 
to be employed in the peninsula. 

Mr. CanriLn^ wished to correct the hon. 
general. He did not desire that all our 
generals should be abroad. So long as 
lord Wellington was employed in the pe- 
ninsula he could he well contented that 
some gallant generals should remain at 
home, to ciiticise the operations of the 
campaign, and to protect uc> f<‘om invasion. 

The esiiniaies were liitn ;.^rted to, 
the House resumed, and the repoi t was or- 
dered to be received to-morrow. Ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE OF Loans. 

Tuesday, March 5. 

Appeals.] The Lord Chancellor, in pur* 
suance of his notice, moved fur the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee, to con- 
sider and report what measures may he 
most expedient to adopt, for the purpose 
of cxpeditingilie heaiing and determining 
of Appeals and Writs of Error in the 
House of Lords-. His lordship observed, 
that he should not attempt to anticipate 
what the rewiiimendation of the commit- 
tee might he. It was clear that some 
measuie was necessary, there heing now 
upw'ards of 270 appeals and writs of error 
before the House, and it being quite im- 
possible, unless more time was devoted to 
hearing them than had hitherto been em- 
ployed^iur that purpose, that the arrearuf 
business could be got through before 
another urrear as great or greater had ac- 
cumulated. Neither should he now ob- 
serve upon what regulation it might be 
deemed necessary to make rcspeciirig the 
proceedings of the courts of equity below, 
111 consequence of a larger portion of the 
attention hitherto devoted to those courts 
being given to the judicial proceedings of 
that House, as that subject would most 
probably come under the cognizance of 
the committee. 

The motion, after a few words from earl 
Stanhope, intimating his intention of im- 
mediately bringing on another motion ro« 
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lating to the same subject, was agreed to, 
and on the motion of the earl of Liverpool, 
a committee was appointed. 

Earl Stanhope then entered info the 
consideration of the subject at length, 
for the purpose of shewing that the 
grounds of the judicial decisions of the 
House ought to be put upon record. Ilis 
lordship, in the course of his speech, 
stated the number of appeals now before 
the House, up to yesterday, to be, from 
the courts of King’s- bench. Exchequer, 
and Exchequer Chamber, in England, 
.'55 ; from the courts of Chancery in En- 
gland and Ireland, 43 ; and from Scot- 
land, including two from the court of 
Excliequer, 195; making a total of 273. 
The delay thus arising was so great, that 
if not remedied, what was said by the witty 
lord Chesterfield to a lord conjplairiing of 
a horse which he could not keep from ! 
breaking down his fences, except by , 
putting jpin ill a court enclosed by high ; 
walls, “ Put him into ihc court of chan- * 
eery, depend upon it he will never get 
out might be applied by ^oiiie future 
wiity lord lo the court of last appeal in * 
that House. * His lorddiip concluded by I 
moving, ** That it be an instruction to 
the said comuiillcc to consider, whether 
it would or would not be higiily ad van- , 
tngcous, in the disinbution of justice, that 
this House should put concisely upT)ii re- 
cord, the points or principles of law, ' 
which ili.ill form, in future, the. grounds \ 
of each of its judicial decisions 

The earl of Liverpool opposed the mo- 
tion, on the ground that it was not nppli- ^ 
cable to the present stage, of the proceed- i 
ing, the object for consideration being 
dimply what means should be adopteci to 
do that which had evidently become ne- 
cessary, namely, to expedite the judicial | 
business of the House. When the com- i 
mittce made their report, it would then I 
be for the House todi ieriiiine finally what 
measures should be adopted. The motion 
was negatived. 

irlOL'SU OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, Match 5. 

Slave Trade Felony Kill.] Mr. 
Brougham ros**, agrt cably to notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a IVdl for ren- 
dering nioro eflcclual the Act for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. He moved, 
that the Resolution of the House of the 
10th of June 1800, be read; and the 
same was read as follows : ** Resolved, 
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" That this House, conceiving the Africaa 
•• Slave Trade to be contrary to the prin- 
** ciples of justice, humanity, and sound 
policy, will, with all practicable expe- 
** ditioii, proceed to take eileciual mea- 
I '' sures for abolishing the said trade, hi 
I such manner, and at such period, as may 
be deemed advisable." He also moved. 
That the Resolution of the House, of the 
15th of June, in the last session of parlia- 
ment, respecting thebiave Trade, be read : 
And the same w'as read, as fdlow's: 

Resolved, netu. con. That this House 
‘‘ has learnt, with great surprise and iii- 
dignation, the attempts which have rc- 
ceiitiy been made to evade the prohi- 
" bitions of the Act abolishing the African 
"Slave Trade; and that this Hmise will, 
" e.irly in the next session of parliament, 
" take into its consideration such mca- 
" surtis as may tend elfectually to prevent 
"such tlaniig violations of the law."— 
The rosoliitions being read, the hon. and 
learned gent, said tliat he now rose, in 
pursuanct' of the nolit e he had given, and 
of the resolutions winch had just been 
read, to move for leave lo bring in a bill 
for the more efi'LCtu.illy preventing the 
dealing in slaves. When he remembered 
the almost unaiiiinons ‘eeling ol ibe House 
on this subject, when tlie resolution which 
had been last read was come to; when 
he reflected on the triumph with which 
the exertions of his h- n Iriend, the mem- 
ber tor Voikshire, hail uUnnately been 
crowned in thi< glorious .‘•iruggle, iti- was 
induced to belli ve that it would scarcely 
bi necessary for b m to do more than to 
.slate, that, notw'iili'.tanding the acts of the 
legi:»la(i]re, notwithsianding the more re- 
cent resolution of lirat House expressive 
of their deti rmination to sec that act 
strictly enforced, .still it appeared that 
there were persons who, in despite of 
their authority, did deal in this horrid 
trade, and did contrive to evade the pe- 
nalties w hich they had imposed for the pur- 
pose of prevc ntiiig it. 11c might appeal 
for the truth of this statement, to the evi- 
dence on the table ot the House, and to 
various other sources of information which 
had come to his hands, and which were 
also known to many other members of the 
lioiisr, and which could leave no doubt 
W'haievcr that a considerable tralbc was 
still carried on in the trade in question, by 
subjects of this country, resident in our 
colonies. It would bje better for him, how* 
ever, instead of referring to the evidence 
generally, to notice one or two instances 
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which had come to his own knowledge, 
and which must saiist'y any man, that the 
trade was persisted in, not only in defiance 
of the acts of the 4dth and iTlU of the 
king, but even in defiance of the laj;t re- 
solution of the House. In doing so, he 
should have a disagieeahJc task to per- 
form ; and, as he should hiue to allude to 
persons against whom he had such evi- 
dence as would he sudicieni to lead lo 
their conviction, w'ere they to be sued for 
penalties, or even to bnng home to them a 
capital felon}’, iiad it pleased the legisla- 
ture to make it an oilenceof that natuie, 
while he made his statement with full con- 
fidence of the truth of what he stated, he 
should, on account of the heaviness* of the 
charge, not mention the names of the 
parties, nor even allude to them in any 
pointed manner. The trade w'as now car- 
ried on, not by vetisels supposed to be 
employed in such a trailic, but in the more 
innocent one of trading in wood and 
ivory. One ship, the Neptune, belonging 
to persons who had formerly been large 
dealers in tins trade, had lately been sent 
on a voyage for tlie [lurchase of wood and 
ivory. Alter its return, however, two of 
the men, persons of excellent character, 
had stated that the captain also took on 
board tliirteen slaves and two boys, who 
were carried to the isle of Piinces, be- 
longing to Portugal. The captain, after 
this, bought a smaller vessel; and earned 
on a traflic between ihetAfricaii coast and 
some foreign possessions, which served 
him as an entrepot. Another vessel, 
named the George, liut the name of the 
captain of which lie should notnicntion, it 
had been confessed by the captain him- 
self had sailed expressily on a .slaving 
voyage. The captain hud been heard to 
express his anxiety to get .safely out of 
the port from whence he was lo clear, not 
doubting that if he did so, he should be 
sure of sailing without interruption. Three 
months ago one of our king's ships 
stopped a merchant vcs.sel, of which suspi- 
cions were entertained, and on examina- 
tion, the carpenter declared that he had 
been ordered to fit her out with bulk- 
heads and board.s, which are the never- 
failing symptoms of a slave-trader. On the 
12lh of December, after tlic House had 
expressed its indignation at the attempts 
to continue this trade, a king's ship fell in 
with a vessel which bore the name of the 
Marquis Romana, but which was in reality 
the Wince William, an English vessel, the 
owners of which were well known, and on 
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board of which ves.sel there were not fewer 
than 10!) negroes. There w ere others in 
the same siiuation, hut which he should 
not menti'iii. lie could not help, however, 
alluding lo other two v^^'^seIs, which passed 
by the names of the Gallicia and Palafox, 
it being jiretcndcd that tlicy were Spanish 
vessels. 1 l was made incontestibly evi- 
dent, liowever, that they belonged to Eng- 
lish owners resident in Itiis country, and 
were in part manned with Hngli'<h. These 
ve.ssels were slopped on another ground, 
and wcie on tiie point of being released, 
when it appeared from the de{)osition of 
one of the masiers, that they were the 
Queen Charlotte and Mohawk ; that they 
w ere well known to be the property of 
Eiiglibii ow ners ; were under the superin- 
tendance of English supercargoes; and 
that the name of one ot ibe captains was 
George Woodbine, w-hich he had changed 
to that ol (iiorgio Mandcsilva, for lh». sake 
of carrying on the deception. Not lo 
trouble the House with more instances of 
this kind, he begged only to call their at- 
tention to some letters from cokenel Max* 
w'ell, and from the judge of the Admiralty 
at bierra Leone. 'J’hese proved, that 
though the trailic was greatly diminished, 
and bore no proportion to its former ex- 
tent, yet that there still existed sutlicient to 
render it highly worthy of the attention of 
parliament, and that it w'ell became them 
to consider how they should best free 
themselves from what still remained of it. 
The judge mentioned that since his ar- 
rival in March, isop, no fewer than lODl 
slaves had been brought fur condemna- 
tion in his court. 11c was, thcfrefore, 
warranted in saying, though the trade was 
greatly diminished, that what remained of 
It wa.=% well worthy the attention of the 
House. He was not di.sposed to stale that 
many of the slaves .so carried olf were in- 
troduced into the British colonies; but he 
did say that they were carried to St. Bar- 
tholomew's, and St. Croix, for the purpose 
of being sent from thence into other 
islands. In the latter island, advertise- 
ments fe r the sale of such slaves were even 
exhibited puMicly and in open day. It 
was not necessary for him to accuse those 
interested in our West India possessions 
with violating the act of the legislature of 
this country, and the resolutions of the 
House ; it was sufficient if these slaves were 
carried to Demarara, Berbice, and the 
other newly conquered islands. If ne- 
cessary, on this point he could refer to a 
contest between the governor of Demarara 
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and the plfiiitcrs of Beibice^ wlir're, in a 
mt-morial by the latter, .signed Kith their 
own names, it appeiired that they not 
only continued to import negroes, hut that 
they wcie even ignorant of any law to 
prevent llit'in liorii doing so, or if they 
were av\are of such a la\v. tlut they were 
not disposed to attend lo it. Wliat tlic.se 
ineinoti.di.sts principally coniiilaincd of, 
was the frctjiient seduction of their wrak- 
niinded and new negroes. Gentlemen 
might suppose lliat this was beforo the ex* 
pressiori of the feelings of lleit llous'* on 
the subject. IJiit no suth thing. This 
was only in November, jyoj), no less tli.in 
four years after the rcKolution of the 
House, and tw'o years and a half after the 
passing of the statute. In defiance of these 
resolutions and of th-* statute, therelore, 
the House saw the importation of new 
negroes encouraged. If such a tra<le was 
sullcrtd to he earned on, it would he better 
to sutler it to proceed as iorrnerly, so that 
the honest dealer, as well as the .smuggler, 
might have the ineani of carrying it on. 
It was unjust to the fair trader, that he 
should be excluded, while the mnl’.iir tr.ader 
made a caU ulaf ion of the chances in Ins 
fa\our, and was sullered to be in a better 
situation than hefoic the trade was put a 
stop to. The West Indian himself must 
be anxious lo cut down a trade in which 
he himself had no share, if, again, the 
Hoiisf lo(jk( d to the ship owners, they had 
now little or no intere.sl in such a tralVic, 
having diverte<l their cafiilal into another 
cliiiniiel. The trade w as .so much reduced, 
so far as tin y could he concerned, that 
a love of contruhand alone could iiuiucc 
them to wish its cuntinnam o. Thus, n 
was only from one descriptio n of persons 
that the House could now loo!. fo» oppt»- 
sition to the encclual aholiiioii of to!;> 
tradic ; and they were the persiuisuho, 
so far from heing objects of f.ivour or com- 
passion, were tliove. who ought peculiarly 
to be struck at, being those w ho werenoiv 
concerned in an attempt to continue this 
trade in defiance of the resolutions of the 
House, and of the acts of the legislature. 
It was enough tor him only to allude to 
this fact, to take from such per.sons any 
portion of the favour of the House., One 
successful adventure, it appeared, was suf- 
ficient to cover three or four failures, and 
with such prospects of advantage, not 
having the benefit of insurance, adven- 
turers of this kind finding it necessary to 
be their own insurers, saw their advantage 
in having three or four -ships out at one 
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time. If the House only considered that 
such persons could not but he aware of 
the nature oi‘ the trade in which they were 
about to deal, they could hardly fail being 
satibfud that there was not a single object 
more approjiiiate for criminal legislation. 
A person iitling out a vessel for this trade 
know that he w.is to aiiive on the coast of 
Africa, and that in vaiious ways he was to 
get into lies |)(>ssrs.slrm a cargo of human 
beings; tliai he was to .sell them into a 
stale ol slavi l y, hdmilely exceeding every 
other, and win tu. .jm.jtanee.s too disgust- 
ing to he dwelt on. It v\as impossible, 
that a |)cr.son engagid in sucli a speculation 
could h..ve his eyes shut to the evils he 
w'as about to inflict ; so that instead of 
heing a malum pi ohihiium, it must be seen 
to be a malum in se» Without going fur- 
ther into the cruelties of tiie trade, without 
looking to the hand.^liips of the middle pas- 
sage, It was impo.ssible for any man to 
.shut his eyes against the horrors of such a 
trafiic: and, what then should be said to 
a pernm in this country sending his dc- 
putic.'t abroad lo inihet miseries and cruel- 
ties greater than any other } That such 
would properly l/Jl under the cognizance 
of the criminal law, it would not be ne- 
ce.^.riry lor him to adduce many instances 
to prove. By an act in the reign of 
filet rge 2, any waterman on the river, 
carrying above a certain number of pas- 
sengers in his boat or wherry, if by any 
acciilcnln life sho uld he lost, was declared 
guilty of felony. So even while the ^lave 
trade was tolerated, it was punishable to 
carry above a certain number, in propor- 
tn;n to the loni’a^'c of the vessel, through 
tiie miildle pa'-’i.ge. lliere were many 
• ’in i' in.^tances which he might mention. 
It was declared to be i‘elon\ , without bene- 
fit of cleigy, to dn.nagc any public w'crks ; 
to damage London In idge, Tulham bridge, 
6;c. : lo destroy any lock or sluice 
on a canal ; to destroy any turnpike house 
or gale, Jtc. ; and by the 4Sth of the king, 
it was declared to be felony lo steal oys- 
ter.s, lor which the persons offending were 
. Fit.jectto transportation for 14 years, or 
to hard labour for three years. The House 
wv'old recollect that he was talking of 
that which was robbery, torture, murder, 
and they w'ould not fail to punish such 
an otihnee with something at least equal 
to the punishment imposed for stealing an 
oyster. It was said that the great bulk of 
this trade in slaves, was carried on by the 
Americans and the Sjpaniards. It would 
appear, howeyer, that both of those coun- 
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tries were putting down the traffic as 
we li:ui done, and the message fmm the 
president to the congress of the United 
Stales, reconimt iided the taking of further 
measures fur llie complete abolii ion of that 
trade. The measure he proposed to iii« 
troduce would have tlie elFect of making 
the supercargoes liable, who would be 
struck at by the act; and if foreign cruizers 
should endeavour to come into any of our 
settlements, they miglp be brought to trial, 
as a foreigner in this country trying to 
escape might be broughr to punisliintiU. 

The hon. and learned gent, concluded 
by moving That leave he given to bring 
in a Bill to render more effectual the Act 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade.*^ 

Mr. Mairyatt said, he had received iii- 
formatinn of one ship having been seized 
laden wdth slaves, and tliat there were 
three others in similar circumstances which 
were following. From every information 
the trade was still carried on to a great ex- 
tent, and he trusted every measure would 
be adopted totally to prevent it. 

Mr. Wilberforce strongly supported the 
measure now recommended to the House, 
and begged his hon. and learned friend to 
accept his warmest thanks for the great 
trouble and anxiety he had shewn in bring- 
ing the matter before the House, lie 
hoped, that as they had a great deal to an- 
swer for in allowing so horrid a traffic to 
exist for such a length of time in this coun- 
try, the House wouidvnow do all they 
could to make a compensation for the evils 
they had so long suffered to exist, by 
providing, by every means in their power, 
for its total prevention in future. The 
measure of his hon. and learned friend, he 
trusted, would have this effect. He had 
no doubt it would be unanimously agreed 
to; but, if it should prove ineffectual, 
other measures must be resorted to. 

Mr. Barham was sorry to understand, 
that the illicit trade in slaves had so greatly 
increased, that if nut effectually checked, 
it seemed as if it would shortly exceed 
that slave trade which had been abolished. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer fully 
agreed in the necessity of taking every 
step for stopping so unjust a traffic. He 
could not suffer the business to pass, how- 
ever, without distinctly stating that the 
object of the hon. and learned gent., 
as imparted to him, did not go to make 
the offence a capital felony, but one pu- 
nishable by transportation or imprison « 
ment. 

Mr. Brougham explained, that such was 


bis object in ibe first instance. ^ He should 
propose trurisportation for any period not 
exceeding 14 years, or rmprisonmcrit for 
not more than three nor Jess than two 
yejrs. It was impossible, howcv«^r, for 
him to pledge himself that he might not 
afterwards, if the present measure was 
found inadequate, move that the punish- 
ment be made capital. 

Mr. Cannini’, though no person viewed 
the traffic with more horror than he did, 
was still of opinion, that having been so 
long suffered to exist, the House ought not 
at once to go the length of punishing it 
with death. To the jiroposition of rhe 
hon. and learned gent, as now stated by 
him, ho gave his hearty assent. 

The motion was then put and carried 
nem, con. and Mr. Brougham, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and Mr. Wliilbiuc d. had leave to- 
prepare and bring in tlie biil. — Shortly 
after the bill was bi ought in and r^^ad a 
first time. 

Jnisn Public Business.] Sir John New- 
port rose, pursuant to notice, to move a 
resolution, ordering thrtt no Public Biil 
should pass that Hou^e, unless the same 
interval should occur between its first and 
second reading, which took place between 
the first and second reading of every Irish 
Private Bill. He said that it was but fair, 
that the Irish should have a fair opportu- 
nity of knowing the exact slate of their 
public business in that House. This he 
conceived to be impracticable under the ex- 
isting regulations. There was an act 
then pending in the House, limiting tho 
number of persons concerned in stage- 
coaches. This would considerably affect 
private property in tolls, and would in all 
probability be passed into a law before 
any portion of those most interested in il» 
provisions would know any thing of any 
such measure having been agitated. After 
some further observations, be concluded 
with moving,—*' That, in order to afford 
to the people of Ireland an adequate op- 
portunity for communicating to parlia- 
ment their representations on the probable 
effect of the legislative regulations about 
to be enacted, exclusively affecting that 
part of the united kingdom, and thereby 
to lessen the inconvenience to which they 
are subjected, by the removal to a consi- 
derable distance of the seat of the legis- 
lature, it is just and expedient that such an 
Hiterval of time should be required to 
elapse between the second reading and the 
committal of every Public Bill, exclusively 
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aflecting Ireland, as is now directed be- 
tween the first and second readings of Irish 
Private Bills by the standing order of this 
House of 3()th June 1801/* 

Mr. Foster opposed the Resolution, on 
the ground that no inconvenience had 
arisen out of the regulation now existing, 
and that the one proposed w'ould have the 
effect of unnecessarily retarding the public 
business. He objected also to the 
preamble, the wording of which implied a 
direct censure on the Union between both 
countries — a measure which, although 
sincerely and strenuously opposed by him- 
self, had yet been cordially supported by 
the right hon. baronet. 

Mr. lliitchinson thought the objection of 
the right hon. gent, to the preamble 
rather singular : the preamble was disap- 
proved of because it censured a measure 
which had been supported by his right 
lion, friend. Did that preamble stale what 
was not the fact, or rather did it not 
speak the language of the commercial in- 
terests ill Ireland ? Were not those in- 
terests from day to day, in every session, 
obstructed and injured by the pernicious | 
system of hinry, precipitance, and mad- i 
vertanci’ which inaiked all their proceed- - 
ing upon Irisli (juc.^tioiis ? One ground of j 
the right hon gent/s olijcclioii to the pro- | 
posed regul.iiion was, that no iiiconve- 
nieriCG resulted from the pirscnl mode. 
His personal cxpcncrice cnahled him to 
set the riglii hon. gentleman r»ght on that 
head. He had known rejicaltd instances, 
in the course of the last and former scs- 
.sioiis, in which measures involving the in- 
terests of one of the first commercial cities 
in the empire, the city which he had the 
honour to represent ((^ork), weie rafiidly 
carried rhrough that House, though he had 
made earnest hut intffectual applications 
for time to consult with his constituents 
upon lliein. He had, i hen, no doubt that 
the present mode was a bad one Whether 
that proposed by his right hi)n. friend 
couUi comjilctc'l V remedy ihe evil, he was 
not equally cenain; bin sure he was, that 
some cliangc in the present regulation was 
impcrioii''ly necessai}-; and as the reso- 
lution proposed must, in some degree, 
cfi' cl that change, it should have his cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. Parnell said, that the right hon. 
bart. who had brought forward lliis motion, 
did not merit the imputation cast upon 
him, of having unnecessarily made an at- 
tack on the Union. That Ireland would 
snffer by the loss of her local legislature 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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was an evil that even the friends of the mea- 
sure allowed. They argued, that though 
this evil would arise, the advantages that 
Ireland would derive from the concessions 
that were promi.sed as the immediate con- 
j sequences of the mrasuri*, would more than 
compensate it. The right hon. bart. there- 
fore, adopted only the language of the 
best friendsof the Union, and did now act 
in a manner inconsi.stcnt with his former 
conduct. In respect to the impediment 
which ihe right hon. gent, opposite 
alledgcs would he thrown in the way of 
public business by the adoption of the pro- 
posed regulation, he has not been fortu- 
‘iiate in selecting the instance with which 
he emioavoured to support his argument. 
It is not required to make the regulation 
an act of the 1-gislalure, but merely an 
order of the llou^e to govern its own pro- 
ceedings. If, then, circuni itances should 
arise, requiring a Bill to pass in the same 
expeditious manner as tint in whic h it 
was requisite to pass the Treasury Bilks, 
the House would be able, on a special 
ca**e of iiece.ssiiy properly made out, to 
suspend its order for the occasion, and 
prevent any detriment' to the public by 
making an exception to the general rule. 
Tim riglit hon. gent, had argued, that ai 
most of the Irish hnsmess related to taxa- 
tion, and as no pedtiens could be received 
1 against a lax, the proposed regulation was 
I on thi-: account unnocc ssary. But though 
I it be true that no petition can be received, 
still the members representing Ireland 
ought to be allowed time to communicate 
with tiieir constituents, and the people 
i had an undoubted rit'ht to have the qp- 
1 poitunity of making tlieif opinions known. 
Ihey possessed the privilege of being able 
to meet together for the purpose of in- 
structing their rejircsenialive.s and no ob- 
struction ought to exist in the way of tjieir 
free exercise of this valuable right. 

Mr. IVelkslcy role said, that until some 
case was made out of actual inconvenience 
under the present mode, he should not 
vote for any change in it. 

Mr. Skaw of Dublin said, that he could 
not agree with the right hon. gent, who 
spoke last, in thinking that no inrofive- 
nicncc had rcsultrd from the present 
mode. He had had personal experience 
of many, affecting his constituents in par- 
ticular, where measures were hurried 
through the House: amongst others, the 
Dublin Police Bill had not been treated 
with that consideration which it called for. 
Upon this and many otiier occasions; ho 

(R) 
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himself had in vain applied for time: A i not only here but in the sister kingdom. 
Striking instance of the hurry and inad- that they had no foundation. He dettcd 
Tertence which had prevailed in hurrying the hon. hart, to name one Irish Bill which 
bills through that House, without due had been hurried through the House, if an 
consultation with those who were more Irish member had wished it to be deferred, 
immediately to be affected by them, was. If the hon. baronet could not do this, he 
that when the magistrates were about to would not consent that the House should 
enforce a certain clause inthe Wide-street throw a slur on itself, and, by acceding to 
Commissioners bill, they found, for the such a motion, seem to evince a conviction 
first time, that that very clause had been that such a measure was necessary, 
repealed by the provisions of the Dublin Sir J. Newport, in rejily, instanced the 
Coal bill, passed the preceding session, inconveniences whicli had been experi- 
Such was the negligence and haste with enced through a money Bill being hurried 
which these bills had been hurried through through the House, imposing a tax on 
that House. Circumstances of this nature advertisements, which Bill was passed be- 
eould not but create that dissatisfaction fore the representations and explanations 
and distrust, which it must be the wish of of the people of Ireland were received, 
every honest man to remove. The effects He also mentioned another instance of 
were, however, but too obvious ; and the the lax imposed upon hand bills. He 
general complaint in all the public meet- thought it his duty, however fiu-ndly he 
mgs in Dublin was, that any thing was at- might be to the legislative union oi ♦he 
tended to Inthe House of Commons but two countries, to bring those circumstances 
Irish business. forward, and to communicate to the House 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer was sur- the general feelings of the people. No- 

C ised to hear the hon. gent, who spoke thing could be more injurious to the in* 
It select the Dublin Police Bill as an in- terest of the empire than to oppose such 
■lance of that hurry and neglect of which a Resolution; nothing more likely to 
he had complained. That Bill was brought counteract the efforts of the Union, 
into the House some time before Easter, Mr. Pr;^rr, in allusion to what had been 
imd was not passed into a law till some said by the lion, baronet respecting the 
time after Easter. What had appeared Bill which he had spoken of as having 
•0 very absurd in the repeal of the clause been passed before the remonstrance of 
of the Wide-street Commissioners Bill by the people of Ireland could be received, 
♦he Dublin Coal Bill, would not be thought appealed to the House (having stated the 
io extraordinary when it^was known tiiat progress of it) if it could be said to have 
the Wide-street commissioners fund was been hurried through the House. He 
principally supplied by the product of then replied to the other statements of 
a duty on coals; here however it was the hon. baronet, and vindicated the con - 
evident that the hon. gent.*s observations duct of the House, in the instances to 
could not apply, because that Bill was a which allusions had been made. He de- 
private Bill, and therefore its delay could nied that the House had been in the habit 
not have been owing to those alledged in- of neglecting the business of Ireland : so 
conveniences which the resolution of the far from that being the fact, every degree 
right hon. hart, meant to remedy. of attention was paid to it whicl/ the im- 

Mr. Show, in explanation said, that he porlance of the subject could require, 
meant the Paving Bill. Mr, Hutchinson would not take indivi- 

Mr. OroAcr had the satisfaction of know- dual instances that might be adduced, as 
ing that the Bill alluded to by the last proving that general inconvenience was 
speaker, so far from having been hurried not experienced. 

through the House improperly, had been A division then took place, when the 
brought in on the 17 th of February, and numbers were, for the motion 20 — Against 

n oned for various reasons to the lith it 74. Majority 45. 
prll, and even then it had been still 

further postponed. Neither the Police Resolution respecting Oroi: as of Tira 
nor the raving Bill bore the hon. member Day and Notices.] On the order of the 
out in bis statements. When such charges day being read, for resuming the ad- 
were brought forward, he was anxious that journed debate upon the motion, made 
Jt should be proved there were solid upon Wednesday last, “ That in this pre^ 

g rounds for them, or that they should be ; sent session of parliament all Orders of 
ally contradicted, that it might be known | the Day set down in the Order Book for 
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Mondays, Wednesdays^ and Fridays, shall 
be disposed of before the House will pro 
ceed upon any Motions of which Notices 
shall be entered in the Order Book,*' 

Mr. Whitbread believed the right hon 
gent who brought forward the ' motion 
did it from the best of motives ; but the 
alteration, if carried, would, he had reason 
to believe, be of great detriment to the 
liberties of the House. He did not see 
the necessity of it. The press of business 
ill the three last sessions of parliaircnt 
could alone give a colour to its necessity ; 
but in each of these sessions important 
public inquiries were carried on. The 
present session was not likely to be at- 
tended with a similar press of business. 
The great evil was the shortening the pe- 
riod of the sitting of parliament, which 
had taken place since the union. It was, 
it seemed, inconvenient for the Irish 
members to come over till after Christmas, 
and it was inconvenient for the English 
members to sit after Midsummer ; so that 
something was cut oirfroiii the beginning 
and something fiom the end, and the 
session reduced from 26 to 20 weeks. If 
the mol ion was carried, it should be fol- 
lowed up with other measure^ to make it 
complete. All Orders of the Day should 
be called on in succession ; and no new 
Bill should pass the House, the debate of 
which began after 10 o’clock. He com- 
plained of the want of perception in many 
respectable members of the House, of 
the evils that would follow the motion; 
and be was afraid, though the order was 
only to remain for a session, it would in 
all likelihood become an annual vote. Ife 
then adverted to the days— the House had 
never sat any time on Saturday since 
1793, and that day went for nothing; 
while the minister had Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. He hoped he would 
limit his days to Wednesday and Friday. 

The Chancellor of the Exchefjuer thanked 
the hon. gent, for his candour. He con- 
ceived, however, that the imagined dan- 
gers to the liberties of the House were 
merely a phantom of his own creation. 
With respect to the business of the House 
being less in this than in former sessions, 
it was too early yet to determine so. 
With respect to the curtailment of the pe- 
riod of the session, nothing of importance 
was really ever done before Christmas. 
He did not see the necessity of the hon. 
gent.*,s additional regulations. With re- 
spect. to the days, he had no objection to ! 
taking Monday and Friday for thn Orders | 
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of the Day, and leaving Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, for Notices. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn enlarged upon the in- 
crease of business, and the diminution of 
the periods of the session of late, and 
stated that if members did not chuse to 
attend in summer. Calls of the House 
ought to be resorted to. 

Mr. Bastard deprecated the idea of 
members consulting their own conve- 
nience in preference to the public interest. 

Mr. Canning said, that there were in- 
conveniences in the present practice of 
the House, and he was afraid of incon- 
veniences from the present order, but, 
upon the w'hole, he was inclined to give 
it a trial for a session. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to have Monday 
for the Notices, as from the two days' 
rest, member^ came fresh to the House oq 
Monday. 

The House then divided on t^e original 
question : Ayes 82— Noes 30. 

The Resolution, therefore, stands as fol- 
lows : Resolved, •• That, in this present ses- 
sion of Parliament, all Orders of the Day 
set down in the Order Book for Mondays 
and Fridays, shall be disposed of before 
the House will proceed upon any Motions 
of which Notices shall be entered in the 
Order Book." 

MOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Wednesday, March 6. 

Committee of' Supply.] On the mo- 
tion for going into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Creevey .said, he came to exercise 
his undoubted right as a member of par- 
liament, of saying or moving a||y thing 
upon the subject of Grievances, whenever 
the question of Supply was before the 
House. On that day of this present ses- 
sion, when a Supply was first mentioned, 
he had, in the exercise of this same right, 
complained of the intolerable grievance of 
passing various bills of the first importance 
last session, at hours of the night when 
few members were present, and the sub^ 
ject of them impossible to be discussed or 
known. Yesterday had produced a new 
Standing Order from the House, professing 
to rerntnly this evil, by giving precedence 
on certain days to Orders of the Day be- 
fore Notices, and on other days to No- 
tices before Orders of the Day : but the 
avowed principle of this new Order was 
convenience to members, and no advan- 
tage to the public : the grievance - he had 
complained of way not redressed by this 
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new Order, uiid therefore he bad voted 
against it — us many Bills might still be 
broiighr on at four o'clock in the morning, 
aft(u* fifty other orders of the day ; and 
therefore, where wu'i the protection of this 
new Standing Order? Under these cir- 
cumstanees, it became the indispensible 
duty of inemhtrs to ilI^>ist upon ilieir right 
of making motions without iir^tice, upon 
jubjecls when the interests of the country 
were must deeply involved, and when the 
right of making sucfi mol ions was one of 
the vital principles of the constitution ; 
these suhjeeis were, whenever supply 
was before the House — whenever that 
name was mentioiu d, eiiy member had a 
right, by iinrncinoi iai parliamentary law 
and usage, immediately to originate any 
motion, compl nil. iig of, or iiiqmring into 
a grievance lie ilieii tjuotef*; as an au- 
thority, a case in the II aisi; of Commons, 
in the he -inning of Charles 1, when on a 
supply being moved, lou! Coke slcUed, 
among tocher jjrievance'', ** nrw-invenied 
offices witii largo feis” — " unprofitable 
office?, nhiih the king migln partly take 
away witli law, n ith love of liispiople, 
and his own honour”—** multiplicity of 
offices in one man” — ** voluut irv pension'* 
or immunifios, \>fiieh ought to ho stopped 
til: the kin.\s debts were paid.” And 
then loni Coke moved for a commitiee to 
pat down ihese things. This was the true 
way, this nas the way in which all our 
sinei ure place. iitn ought io be cloali with; 
^ind if iliey xi ere to be all brought forward 
one af-er a loilu-r, upeii these motions »>f 
supply, it ivocld do uirue to get <]uit of 
this scniulal, jus'ly o(ii ms to the coun- 
try, and ?!0 n-ihu ally inj iriou-s to the cha- 
racters of public men, than all the repoits 
on those suhju'.::;. put togctlier. 'laking 
onr; of the Icadu.;; giievances upon this 
subject, numt jy, the pa\ ing the marquis 
of Buckingham an. I loid Camden .'iChOOO/. 
between ilu rn, out of the faxes, for doing 
nothing, he moved ** 1 hat the House do 
consider lliis Grievance this day fort- 
night.'* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he supposed the hon. gent, enter- 
tained so strong a s«apiment nf repug- 
nance to the Re.solution of the House last 
night, as to be determined to lose no time 
in slnwing bis lio.srility to it. He could 
not conceive what other motive could in- 
duce him so imni^'dialely to break in upon 
the established practice of the House, a 
practice that Irad prevailed for the last 
year8« He admitted most readily. 
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that it was the right of every member to 
avail himself of the privilege of making a 
motion at any time without a previous no- 
tice; but it was a privilege wiiii'h cour- 
tesy to the House required should be 
exercised only in cases w'hore a loss of 
lime was a material con'^ideration. So 
hv was this, however, from being the case 
at present, that the hon. member's mo- 
tion only implied his intention of doing 
someihiiig at the expiration of a fortnight. 
He tru.sted. therefore, that he w»)uld not 
find many to support him in thus directly 
contravening the deliberate resolution of 
the House on the preceding evening. 

Mr. Tierney ii 2 L\d, that the motion should 
certainly Inive his support, inasmuch as it 
was meant to try the. right of every indi- 
vidual member. He was the last man to 
wj.sh that courtesy to the IJou.. should be 
neglected, but the right bon. gti.i. was 
iiof contented with the convenience de- 
rived from the observance ot ibis com te.sy, 
but had riiilu r acted on the pviiu iple, that 
because the Hnii'^e granted ceiiain indul- 
gencie.s, he would extend his claims, and 
moke them matter of right, lie was not 
the iir.'>i minister who bad loht his leniper, 
and indeed it was vory baid on him that 
lie should have to spend so many hours ni 
that House. But he appiclicrulod that the 
expt lienee of last ses'^ion gavi* mm an ad- 
ditional cause of alarm, and fliat he was 
afraid not inert ly of being kept out ol bed, 
but of being left in a iiiiiim iiy— a still 
gr( ator inconvenlriuc. 

Mr. WUbttJorce ihought that the object 
t)f the Ucsoiution was only to try an ex- 
periment tor the purpose of proinoling the 
general accommodation of the House, and 
ol tacilitaiingpul lie business. Iiwastiierc- 
fwre,in his opinion, rather unfair so soon to 
attempt an infringement of it. The in- 
convenience wiiich it sought to remedy, 
had been acknowledged on all sides, and 
he could not regard it, therefore, as any 
deep laid scheme of the ministers to pre- 
vent those discussions in tiiat House, 
which were so necessary under a free go* 
vcrnrneiit. Wishing well as he did to the 
interests of tho country, he feared that 
they were sometimes in danger of .suf- 
fering by deferring the consideration of 
questions in which they were involved to 
party objects and divisions. 

Mr. Pomonby had no doubt of the ve- 
racity of the hon. member's frequent de- 
claration of the honesty and purity -of his 
intention^, but he should not have thought 
it necessary to remind him thiit the charge 
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of delaying or obstructing public business^ 
could not justly be applied to that side of 
the House. Wlio had the power of ter- 
minating the session } Who the power of 
calling Parliament togetlicr ? The mi- 
nister did all this, and it was therefore 
idle to impute any accidental inconve- 
nience of a want ol lime for the due con- 
sideration of important questions to any 
. individual members of the House. He 
was far from desiring to give any captious 
opposition to the Resolution of last night, 
but the present motion involved a ponit, 
as he deemed, of the highest importance, 
not only to th(i privileges of the House 
hut to the inferchts of the counlry. 

Sir F, Burden thought it was the inten- 
tion of the hon. gent, merely to assert the 
right inherent in a member of Parliament, 
of making a motion without notice, and 
imagine i it was not his intention to divide 
the House. 

Mr. i'nrvry, in reply, stated such to be 
his motive. 

'I'he Amendment was then put, and 
bcgulived without a division. 

Mr. lyhnhreud ga\e notie'S that in coii- 
.s(‘<j'ience of the Rc'^olntion Nvlnch had 
b^■UI • ome to, he .should on an earlv <1 ly, i 
suhuiii certain legulaiions to the Hoii e, I 
wiilt h that l'Ie'»olui ion made tiecessai y. 
Hv intentlcd to move, 'Miai ilic O.ilus of 
the l).iy sliniild be culled over ill ie;niar 
succession ; and also to move, Tli no 
motion ol importance should be brou! bf 
on alter ten o\:locL. 

HOuaE oi- co:i!si<)Ns. 

T/iursdiij/, March 7. 


embarrassments which are at present ex- 
perienced by the trading part of the com- 
munity : 

Second— The causes to which the same , 
should be ascribed ; and. 

Third — The expediency, with a view 
to the pre.sent and future interests of the 
merchants and manufacturers, and of the 
public, of any assistance being afforded 
by parliament. 

Your Committee found, that memorials 
had been presented to his Majesty trea- 
suiy, towards the latter end of the last and 
the boginningof the present year, stating 
the great embarrassments and distress 
which were fedt among.st the manufacturers 
in the cotton trade in (ilasgow^ and Paisley, 
and their vicinity, and praying for pubhe 
a.-isistance ; tliat the same were coniirmeif 
by the representation of a meeting held in 
the city of London, on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, vvliicii sent a deputation to wait upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a 
copy of the resuluiii.MQ adopted at that 
liiiclitiiT. These rcsoluiions your Com- 
ijiittf e have inserted m the Appendix to 
tills Report. 

Your ( ommiitcc found, by the evi- 
ii ncf of the witne.sses which they ex- 
ambie<l, if it those statements and repre- 
‘'intaiioiis Were founded lUi fact. 

It afipeari d t!> your Committee, that 
the piinci[).»l part of the distre.ss which 
WU'. complaiiie.l of, had arisen out of great 
and extensive specuhiions, wliicii com- 
mence. I upon the o[)i niiig of the »Souih. 
AcK'iu'in maikel.s in the Dr.tzils and cl.^^r- 

iK to the adventuies of British mer- 
( nan is. 

Mr. linden, the chairman of the cham- 
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Cii'Pir.] rile Report from ilie Select 
Coiiiinitiee on the State of Commercial 
Cl edit was pie.seiileil to tlic House, and is 
as follows : 

Report iudm the Select Commiitue on 
THE Spa It oE Commeiujial Culdit. 

The Select (’ommittle, appointed to 
inquire into the State of Commercial 
Credit ; ami wdio were directed to 
report the same, as it should appear 
!o them, together wdth their observa- 
tions lliereun, from time to time, to 
the House met, and examined a 
varteiy of witnesses; and have agreed 
upon the following Rlpokt : 

Yonr Committee directed its attention 
to three points ; 

X^'irst — The extent of the difficulties and 


(wlasg^uv, Na.d — “ That in Glasgow and 
the ni njibourhoiHl the di.Ntre.*»a began 
anioii'; ilie manufacturing body of people, 
and ii has pns.std moie severely upon 
tiu'in hitherto, than on any other class.— 
Thai it began about the iiumtb of October 
or beginning of November last': thecau.'^e 
of It appealed to him to be thii. That a 
set of merchams in Lomlon, Liverpool, 
and Gl.isgow, conceiving that the maikels 
of South America vvouhl consume a vast 
quantity of our manufactures entered inlc> 
a project of very extensive exports to 
those countries and to the West Tiuiia 
islands, chietly intended for the Spanish 
colonies ; these expialitions not meeting 
a leady market, those exporters have not 
been able to pay the ai.inufacturers. when 
the bills became due \ these bills were 
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therefore returned upon tlie nianulacLurers, 
which created a greal deal of distress.— 
Many of those houses that were the ori- 
ginal causes of ihca^vil^ are gone to bank- 
ruptcy long ago ; but they have created 
this evil upon the manufacturers of whom 
they purchased the goods, that the ma- 
nuiacturers have their firuperty locked up 
ill bankrupts estates ; that part of it will be 
lost, no doubt, but yet that in the course of 
nine, twelve or fifteen moinhs, a consi- 
derable part of the capital will return to 
the manufacturers; hut while they are 
deprived of it, they go on with the great- 
est difliculty; many of the \^eaker have 
been broken down. That the manufac- 
turers of goods who have capitals, still 
feci great distress from this cause ; and it 
is that class of people that it would be de- 
sirable to relieve, because a little aid from 
government would enable them to goon 
with their business, though on a limited 
scale ; but still they would be enabled to 
retain a certain proportion of their work 
people or labourers ; whereas, if they get 
no kind of relief they must be broken 
dowm also, and the labourers with their 
families must be left without means of 
subsistence. That this distress still presses 
very heavily upon them, the export mer- 
chants not being able to pay the manu- 
facturers for the goods they have taken. 
That in the course of trade great quan- 
tities of goods from Scotland were sold by 
agents in London ; those agents gave a 
temporary accommodation to the inanu- 
f;:K:turer, but nothing more ; w'hen the 
merchants could not pay those bills which 
they had given fur goods, the bills went 
back upon the manufacturers. 

That there is this chain of connection 
between the manufacturing body and the 
upper classes of merchants, the banks in 
Scotland having discounted or advanced 
money upon those bills of the merchants 
for the manufacturers ; those bills having 
gone back, the manufacturers are not 
able to take them up ; the capitals of the 
banks are therefore taken up also, and 
they are not able to give the regular ac- 
commodation which they had been used to 
do to their customers.— In this situation 
of tilings too, a want of confidence arises 
in the banks themselves, when they see 
people breaking down around them, they 
become timid anJ afraid of transacting any 
business ; a want of confidence on the part 
of the banks, naturally creates distress 
among the upper classes of merchants, 
Tvlio are thus deprived of the usual ac- 
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I cornmodaiion or means of negociation, 

I that therefore persons who are possessed 
ol solid property have not the same means 
of obtaining ciedit that they usually have 
had, and very far from it — this^ant of 
confidence in the bunks makes them dis- 
trustful of every body, and .the merchants 
have feit great inconvenience in conse- 
quence : The witness said, he understands 
that some of the banks at Glasgow and in 
that neighbourhood, do little business, 

I they will rather accumulate their capital 
and wait the result of the present situation 
of things ; this want of confidence creates 
general distress among very respectable 
iiu rchants. 

Tiiat the intercourse of credit among 
the merchants liieniselves was much 
bioken down by means of these circum- 
stances, even where the merchants are 
solvent. 

''That there is considerable injury to 
the manufacturer, from being obliged to 
stop his work; his machinery gets out of 
order, his workmen get dispersed through 
the country, and he cannot collect them 
again, but at considerable trouble and ex- 
pellee ; and when it is understood that his 
business is stopped, he loses bis custom, 
and when he begins again, it is almost the 
same us beginning a new business ; it is 
therefore extremely important that th« 
manufactuicr should go on, though on a 
limited scale. 

" That ill his opinion the demand would 
in a great measure conic round to them 
again; that the home trade ami some 
other markets are still open to them; that 
he has always seen in his experience of 
thirty years, that a glut in a maiketis fol- 
lowed by a brisk demand ; for no person 
will supply the markets or adventure at 
all when they are overstocked, hence the 
market becomes exhausted, and of course 
a very good demand arises afterwards. 
The markets of South America and the 
West India islands are overstocked at 
preient, but they will naturally come 
round, and the home tirade always takes 
off a certain quantity, so that he had no 
doubt ill six or twelve months this increas- 
ed demand win do more than take off what 
is on hand now, or what will be manufac- 
tured in the mean time, which will be a 
very limited quantity indeed. 

" That if there was no particular glut 
in the market, from the time of shipping 
the goods till the payment could be com- 
manded in this country, he should coO'* 
ceive would be twelve or fifteen months ; 
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It may in sohie instances be sooner^ but, 
generally speaking, he should conceive 
about that time. In some instances pay- 
* ments have been much quicker, perhaps 
by the return of the same ship ; and he 
mentioned that there have even been in- 
stances of ships returning within four or 
five monthsi 

*' The usual date of given by the 
merchant to the manufacturer is six or 
nine months^ but in some cases it may be 
extended to twelve months; in cases 
where the goods are sold by an agent in 
London, that agent interposes his credit, 
and gives an accommodation to the manu- 
iacturer sooner, if he requires it, taking 
his chance of payment from the merchant. 

** That the distresses were immediately 
and in the first instance occasioned by the 
want of payment for those that were vend- 
ed ; but at the same time the want of a 
market is certainly a part of the cause. 
The markets of South America having been 
for a time overstocked, there is no great 
demand at present ; and even though there 
were a demand in the present situation of 
things, with the want of confidence and 
the want of credit, it would he ditlicult for 
the manufacturers to know to whom to sell 
with safety ; tliat is chiolly occasioned by 
the want of payment for the goods sold : 
that will in some measure cornc round in 
the course oi twelve mouths, and then the 
manufacturer will have his own capital 
again. 

" That there has been a very consider- 
able supply of this sort of manufactures 
sent to tile peiiinsuia, which was in a great 
measure wdth a view to their being sent 
to the Spanish colonies ; that the same fai- 
lure of payment happened in some degree, 
in lespect of those goods, as llio'^e sent to 
South America ; that one considerable 
house in London connected with this trade, 
which stopped or made a pause within the 
last two or three weeks, had sent a great 
quautitv to Cadiz ; and they Informed the 
witness that the last account they had 
was, that the goods would all be sold in 
this and the next month, by which means 
they should he able to make a handsome 
dividend to their creditors; but their bills 
having gone hack on the manufacturers, 
they are depressed in the mean time. 

“ That there had been a great fall in 
the price of the manufacture ; that when 
he left Glasgow, there were some articles 
of manufacture which had fallen perhaps 
40 or 50 per cent. ; but he understands 
from communications since that, the fall is 
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greater, because the distress is becom^^ 
more general. 

" With respect to the failures that had 
happened, there are several houses which 
will probably pay very large dividends; 
and indeed there arc several of the houses 
in Glasgow that he alludes to, which stop- 
ped payment, have undertaken to pay their 
creditors in full in a certain time; one 
who had more than 200,000/. of bills out, 
has undertaken to pay his creditors in 3, 
4, 8, 12 and 1(3 months, and probably he 
will do it, but iii the mean time the ma- 
nufacturers cannot command a shilling of 
this money ; that the failure of those 
houses, before he left Glasgow, had 
amounted from one to two millions ; one 
house (ihe same to which the witness al- 
luded before) has failed since that time 
for 519,000/. which they have undertaken 
to pay in full. 

That the failures of the export houses, 
certainly arose from their having gone 
greatly beyond their capital, having ex- 
ported goods to a far greater extent; but 
he understood many of those houses were 
nut without capital, and some even had 
large capital, but being disappointed in 
the markets, it was found that they could 
not make their returns so quickly as their 
bills became due ; there are houses of that 
description in Liverpool, and some in 
Glasgow.” 

Being asked, as to the amount of fai- 
lure.s on the present occasion, as com- 
pared with those in 1793, he said, ‘The 
proportion of failures will be always some- 
thing in proportion to the extent of the 
trade, (which has increased wonderfully 
since 1793) and of course the failures 
now are to a much larger amount than 
they were at that period.* 

Your Committee having given this full 
extract from the evidence of Mr. Garden, 
have to state, that it was in general con- 
firmed by the evidence of Messrs. I. and R. 
Mackrrrelf and Mr. Henry Fulton, muslin 
manufacturers at Paisley; and that evi- 
dence in a great degree to a similar im- 
port was given to the Committee by sir 
Robert Peel. W'ith regard to the state of 
the manufacturers in Lancashire, he stated, 
that the price of goods had fallen 40, 50, 
and in some instances 60 per cent. — that 
the greatest manufacturers had been ob- 
liged to reduce the quantity of their work 
by'one-third, others one-half, and others 
again had been obliged to discharge their 
workmen altogether ; and tlrat even those 
which were continued in cmployni^t. 
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were continued at a very reduced rate of 
wages, amounting to not more than one- 
half of tlieir onliiiary payment — that un- 
der the^e circiunstances, great distress 
was felt amongst the woikmen; ami 
though there had not been any lailures 
among the more coiis.deralde unci Lust 
established houses o( mannfucture in Lan- 
cashire, yet that great liistiess and embar- 
rassment must already be felt by many, 
and that some* pvulianu*niary assistance 
would be of most essential advantage. 

Your (’ommittee think it right to refer 
to the returns of the export of the cotton 
mmufaefures in the following years, to 
shew the state and progress of the trade in 
this article of manufacture, up to the pe- 
riod when this diNtress began to be strongly 
felt. The ofhcial value of cotton manu- 
factures exported from Great Ihitain, in 
the year ending 5 Jan. 180S, was 

of. 0,846,880. 

In the year ending .5 Jnn. 1 800 IL\SJ.5.803. 
In the year end mg 5 Jan. 1810 18,610,7*28. 
And in the three <juariers end- 
ing 10 October 1810 - - 18,761,186. 

It appeared to your (’ommillee, that 
there had been no want of a disposition on 
the part of the bank^ in Scotlaiul to gi\e 
their accommodation ; that lliey had libe- 
rally applied itas far as \va^ pos>ible; but 
that it V, as impossible they could continue 
their aid, as they had their capital already 
locked up ill an iinmcnse number of bills, 
the payment of wiiich wds suspeinled. 

Your Coinniiliei* also found, that great 
distress was ff It in a ^piartcr which was 
inucli connc-cfi d with this trade, iia.ncly, 
amongst tlie imponcr.s of produce from 
tile foreign V/est India Islands, and iVom 
South Ameiica. 

Tliat gruat parts of the rctuins r.)r the 
manufactures whlcli were exported to 
those parts of the world, c.:me home in j 
sugars and eotVee; which not being en- 
titled to sale ill the home market, there 
were no immediate means of realizing 
their value. 

These representations of the distress ex- 
perienced in the trade of the cotton ma- 
nufacturer and exporter, and from the 
want of market for foreign colonial pro- 
duce, were also confirmed by respectable 
merchants and traders in London ; who 
also stated, that the embarrassments were 
felt in other branches of trade, not con- 
nected with foreign commerce or colonial 
produce. 

It also appeared to your Committee, that 


one cau.se which might be considered as 
connected with and as at present aggra- 
vating the existing distress, was tlie ex- 
tent to which the system of warehou.dng 
the goods of foreigners, as well as native 
merchants, for exportation, had been car- 
ried. On this point, the (.’nmmiltee refer 
to the evidence of Mr. Cock, commercial 
and public' agent for I he corporation of 
Liverpool, and general agent to ihe iiior- 
chants of the town; who informed the 
Committee, tliat, 

'' Since the opening of the West India 
and London Docks, Great liriiain has, 
uiitlcr the provisions of the warehousing 
acts, become a free port, into which fo- 
reign goods of almost every de.«criptiori 
may be brought and safely deposited, and 
from whence they may be cxfiorted again 
without payment of importation duties.— 
This country possessing ptccliar advan- 
tages for foreign commerce, tht con.se- 
quence of such lacility to introduce goods 
from all parts oL the world has been, that 
ihfr merchants of other countries, whether 
neutrals, enemies or allies, have been eager 
to avail themselves of every opportunity 
of sending tlieir goods hither. From 
Spain (for instance) such good.s as have 
not been imported on British account, the 
Spanish mercliaiits have been anxious to 
send lieie for safety and for sale — the 
same remuik applies to Portugal ; m f.ict, 
w'e arc now the export eis of Portugal 
w’incstotli.it country. While impoitatiqns 
fioni Europe, not the result of a demand 
for them, have thus been occasioned, the 
inuikets rif South AnuTica, both P«»rtu- 
gueve fiiul Spanish, have been thrown 
open to us, and the greater pait of the im- 
mense productions of those places (from 
which fc»rmcrly we received hut little pro- 
perty direct, e.xcept bullion) now comes 
to fill the w'arehouses, and tor a time to 
exhaust the capitals of the merchants of 
this country. Our conqmsis also have 
had the same tendenev ; in addition to the 
produce of the old Briiish colonics, we 
now receive that of Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, St. Cruz, St. Thomas’s, &c. ; the 
greatest part of the produce of Saiin Do- 
mingo also now comes litre. From Eu- 
rope, the importations Ifum places from 
which the British flag is excluded, have 
been iinmense — these causes co operating 
at a period when the situation of tin Uoited 
States has prevented their sliips from in- 
troducing into Europe that large propor- 
tion of VVest Indian and South American 
productions^ of which they would have 
4 
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been the carriers, the effects ha^e been 
more sensibly felt by our merchants. 

Your Committee, upon the whole, think 
themselvesjustified in stating, that the em- 
barrassments and distresses at present ex- 
perienced, are of an extensive nature ; and 
though they are most severely felt amongst 
the manufacturers and merchants in those 
trades which have been more particularly 
specified, yet that they are also felt in a 
Considerable degree in some other branches 
tf trade ; but they have the satisfaction 
df stating, that from the evidence of a 
irery extensive and experienced merchant, 
it does not appear that they are fell in 
the woollen trade, to such an extent as 
would at all justify a call upon parliament 
for any extraordinary relief 

That your Committee are warranted in 
stating, that there appeared a general con- 
currence of opinion amongst those of the 
witnesses who were examined, as to the 
expediency of affording parliamentary re- 
lief in the manner in which it Was af- 
forded by the issue of exchequer bills in 
the year 1793, although there was some 
diff*erence as to the extent of benefit winch 


I visions of that measure which, at appear* 
by the report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed on that occasion, was attended with 
the happiest effects, and the most com- 
plete success, are embodied in the act 39^ 
Geo. 3. cap. 29 ; and the Committee are of 
opinion, that similar provisions should bd 
adopted with regard to the relief at pre* 
sent proposed ; that the amount of ex- • 
chequer bills to be issued should not be 
less, nor would the Committee recommend 
that it should be more, than 6,000, OOOU 
and that, considering the probable date of 
the returns of trade from South America, 
a greater interval should be given for re- 
payment thin was allowed in 1793, the 
committee being of opinion, that tha 
time for payment of the first quarterns in- 
stalment, should not be earlier than tha 
middle of January next, and that the re- 
mainder of the sum advanced should be 
required to be repaid by three equal pay- 
ments, from three months to three months, 
so that the whole should be discharged in 
nine months from the payment of such 
first instalment. 

7(h March, 1811. 


might be expected to be derived from 
^uch relief. And your Committee state it 
to be their decided opinion, that although 
there are many circumstances at the pre- 
sent time affecting the state of trade and 
commercial credit, which make a great 
difference between the present period and 
that of the year 1793, yet the distress is 
of such a nature and extent, as to make 
such parliamentary relief highly expe- 
dient and necessary ; and that it pro- 
mises to be productive of extensive and 
important benefit, that although in many 
cases such aid may not be capable of ef- 
fectually relieving the persons to whom it 
may be applied, from great losses arising 
from I he state of circumstances, yet by 
affording them time gradually to contract 
their operations, to call in their means, to 
withhold from immediate sale, articles 
which at present can fetch only most ruin- 
ous prices, and to keep up the employment 
of their machinery and their workmen, 
though upon a very reduced and limited 
scale; it will divide and spread the pres- 
sure of this distress over a larger space of 
time, and enable them to meet it with 
consequences less ruinous to themselves, 
and less destructive to the interests of the 


APPENDIX. 

London, I2lh February, 181? 
At a Meelirtg of Merchants and others* 
convened for the purpose of tak- 
ing into consld*tration the Difficulties 
and Distress, to which the Mercan- 
tile and Manufacturing Bodies of this 
Country arc exposed ; and the best 
Remedy that, under the Circum- 
stances, can be applied ; 

PRESFNT, 

Sir J. Shaw, hart. J. J. Angerstein, esq- 

Jas. Maryat, esq. J. StcUiifonh, 

John Tuiino, J. Inglis, 

Jer. Ilanriiiii, Tho. Reid, ♦ 

Thomson Boiiar, Wm. Porter, 

And the Deputies from Glasgow and 
Paisley : 

Resolved, That this meeting is strongly 
impressed with a sense of the very great 
difficulties and distress to which the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing bodies of every 
part of this kingdom are sul>Jeoted, and 
which threaten thc! most destructive con- 
sequences to the merchant, and to every 
class of manufacturers and others de- 


community. 

That your Committee referred to the 
manner in which relief was afforded in the 
year 1793, and have found that the pro- 

( VOL. XIX.) 


pendent on them. 

That this distress, which in thc origin 
was considered to be attributable to the 
imprudently extqn«ivo apeculationi of 

(S) 
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•ome individuals, to those new market: 
in Sourh America, which had recently 
been opened, has, in the opinion of thi: 
meeting, been in a certain degree occa 
sioned by circumstances of a diSereni 
nature, and far more extensive influence 
and such as, this meeting trust, will, upon 
inquiry, be found to justify an expecta 
tion of relief from the assistance of par 
1 lament, under the sanction of the lord 
commissioners of his majesty’s treasury. 

That the system of warehousing goods 
for re-exportation (without payment of 
duty) having been brought into complete 
operation by the construction of the West- 
India and London dock warehouses, and 
of similar receptacles for merchandize in 
the principal out-ports, the events wbici 
have occurred during the last two years 
have tended to make Great Britain the 
emporium of the trade not only of the 
peninsula, but also of tiie Brazils, of the 
Spanish settlements in South America 
St. Domingo, the conquered colonies of 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, &c. but even of 
countries under the direct influence of the 
enemy, whose traders have been anxious 
to avail themselves of the protection of 
British laws and of the honour of Biitish 
merchants. And thus it has, from these 
simultaneous and co-operating causes, hap- 
pened, that in a short space of time, goods 
have been brought to this country, in 
amount beyond all pracedent, and all cal- 
culation. That the power, wealth, and 
high character of the nation, have in fact 
contributed to produce a most alarming 
evil. And the measures of the enemy 
having been especially directed to the 
preventing the exportation of the immense 
quantities of merchandize of all descrip- 
tions thus accumulated, the consequences 
are, that the goods are become a burthen, 
and tl^ advances to the owners on ac- 
count, and the payment of freight and in- 
surance, have become grievous, in such a 
degree as to threaten the most solid and 
respectable houses with all the evils of in- 
solvency. 

That it has been the effect of this com- 
bination of circumstances, to produce a 
general distrust and want of confidence, 
whereby the evil has been incalculably 
aggravated, and is daily extending ; so 
that, unless some immediate and eilectual 
xemedy po provided, the consequences 
will, in the opinion of this meeting, cer- 
tainly prove of a fatal description to the 
trade and manufactures of this city, and 
the kingdom at large, and every interest 
dependant upon them. 


Afr. Taylor* Motion respecting [26& 

That this meeting therefore consider it 
as incumbent on them, to submit these 
deeply interesting matters to the conside- 
ralioii of the lords commissioners of his 
Majesty’s treasury ; humbly soliciting 
that relief may be aflbrded by a loan of 
exchequer bills, as was done in a similar 
case of commercial difiiculty (but of a 
niucb less alarming extent) in the year 
1793, for such period, and with such re- 
gulations, as under all the circumstances 
herein set forth, shall appear to be just and 
expedient. 

That Messrs. Tho. Reid, 

J. J. Angerstein, 

John Tunno, 

John Inglis, 

and the Deputies from Glasgow and Pais- 
ley, be requested to wait on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with a copy of 
these Resolutions. 

The above Report was ordered *0 bo 
taken into consideration on Monday next. 

[Appeals im the House of Lords — 
AND Suitors in Chancery.] Mr. A/. A . 
Taylor rose to bring forward bis motion 
respecting the cases of Suitors in the other 
House of Parliament, and in the Court of 
Chancery. The lion. gent, regretted 
that he should be compelled to resort to 
the painful necessity of calling the most 
serious attention of Ihe House to the situa- 
tion of appellants in the highest court of 
judicature iu the kingdom, and to the 
cases of suitors in the high court of Chan- 
ccr 3 ^ He had thought that after the as- 
surance which he received during the last 
session from the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that something w^ould 
be done to redress the grievances of Which 
suitors complained, that he should have 
been spared the trouble of intruding him- 
self again on the notice of the House. As 
yet, however, hotwitlistanding the promise 
given, nothing had been done— at least 
no active measure had been taken. It 
was true that a motion had been made in 
the House of Lords, and a committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into these cases. [Here 
the Speaker interrupted the hon. gent, by 
reminding him that he was not strictly in 
order in making references to the proceed- 
ings in the other House of Parliament.] 
Mr. M. A. Taylor proceeded, and ad- 
mitted that he was not in order, observing, 
however, that in alluding to those pro- 
ceedings, he spoke of the House of Lords 
as an appellant jurisdiction. In the Hous» 
of Lords then a motion had been made— 
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[The Speaker again, to order, requested 
the hon. gent, would abstain from making 
allusions to those proceedings, because this 
House had no distinct knowledge of them.] 
Mr. M. A. Taylor then declared, that 
though a committee for investigating the 
state of Appeals had, in another place, 
been appointed, yet he should not be de- 
terred from offering to the House his opi- 
nions as to the line of duty which ought 
to be pursued. When it was made known 
to the House that great abuses did exist, 
not from the conduct of the judges, for 
that he was happy to say was far above 
suspicion, but from the delay of Justice 
occasioned by the vast number of suitors 
which came before the court, it surely 
would not be denied, that in appealing to 
the justice of this Mouse to render to the 
subjects of the realm what they bad the 
right of claiming, he did no more than an 
act of duty. Wliat he desired the House 
was, to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the state of Appeals, by searching the 
Lords' Journals ; meaning to follow that 
motion up by another which might be 
attended with advantageous eflects to the 
suitors. He trusted it would not be im- 
puted to him that he came forward arro- 
gantly with idle plans of innovation. All 
he desired for the subject was justice, as 
mv lord Coke very constitutionally had 
said—'' Let the suitors in court be heard 
fully without denial, and have |uslice 
speedily without delay." That was what 
he now asked. To shew that some altera- 
tion in the mode of admiiu.^tering Jiisiice 
in the courts of etpiity was now lequisite, 
he need only state the information which 
he had received. This information, which 
might not he strictly correct, hut which, 
however, would be gathertd from the Hc- 
gisler*s 13ook in the court of Chancery, 
stated that suits had been so long before 
that court, that many persons interested 
therein had died before the termination of 
them : more than half of the property, 
the object of litigation, was consumed in 
carrying on the suit, and the survivors 
having no right to the property when the 
case was at length heard. When, there- 
fore, such grievances were proved to exist, 
it became the duty of the legislature to 
apply the remedy, and he called upon the 
House now so to do. The public contri- 
buted enough for doing what actually w'^as 
not done. The exorbitant sums paid for 
fees on trials, evidently shewed that at 
least the public were entitled to have jus- 
tice. It might be said, that the second 


lord at the head of the court employed 
the whole of his time in giving his atten* 
tioii to the cases befoie him. Why, so he 
did, but was it possible for any man, how- 
ever eminent fiis abiliiies or sedulous his 
attention — however anxious to dispose of 
the business of his court, when it had in- 
creased so much, could he do what a judge 
had done 50 years before, when the num- 
ber of the cases was nothing in comparison 
with the present time : In former times, 
in cases of bankruptcy only, namely, in 
1731, just befon^ lord Tall>ot was made 
lord chancellor, the commissions sued out 
in that year amounted to ItiO; they, not- 
withstanding the prosperity of the country 
(about which so much had been vaunted 
by gentlemen opposite), in 1S0() amount- 
ed to 1,100; and in the present year, as 
he w'as informed, to upwards of 2,400 1 
Besides this accumulation, there were 
those of w'ills, settlements, ami a variety 
of other cases, which came under the cog- 
niaance of the court, to an amount four or 
five times greater than in lord Hardwicke'f 
time. Was it possible, then, for one judge 
to get through such an immensity of busi- 
ness ? With every respect for lord Eldon, 
whom he Itad know'n for many years, it 
was in his opinion impossible, however 
desirous he might be of doing his duty to 
the public, to get through it. In moving 
for the cominitu e, he assured ilie House 
he nirani nothing invidious to the noble 
lord, lie asked^nierely for justice for the 
public. How were they to get redress.? 
in former times, in si net conformity with 
the letter of the constitution, our ancestors 
had wisely piovided for that redress by 
appointing w liat waslermed " a committee 
of courts ol justice." Ir was cslahlished 
in c»rdcr that tlie subject might have re- 
coin se to it for redre'*s. But even this 
committee was a thing unknown to the Je- 
gi.slaturc now. 'Hie oldest othcers of the 
House had not the least recollection of the 
silling of such a committee, therelore that 
mode of obtaining redress was now en- 
tirely done away. In cases of ajipeal, in 
the highest court in the kingdom, tardy 
was the progress of justice there, for the 
reasons before staled. He was informed 
that at this time there wtTe 300 appeals 
waiting for hearing in theordcraiul course 
in which they were set down. The num- 
ber of causes heard in one year wmre not 
more than thirteen ; of course, unless 
some provision was made by the legisla- 
ture for the disposing of them, 20 years 
would not be suilicient time for hearing 
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them. Did not this circumstance call for 
a remedy for the evil ? It might be said, 
what hopes could he entertain of obtain- 
ing redress for the subject, when mt-n of 
splendid talents and great abilities could 
not avert the evil complained of? To this 
he would reply, that his duty told hiip 
something must be done; and when he 
recollected the promise made to him in 
May, since which a period of eight 
ihonths had passed, and things remained 
in the same state, he could not but feel 
that it was necessary this House should at 
least appoint a comini:(ee of inquiry. The 
great fatigue which the Lord Chancellor 
had undergone, both in the House of Lords 
and the court of Chancery, w'as such, that 
only one cause had h(‘en heard, and that 
was not decided. With the assistance of 
the Master of the Rolls, the list of causes 
was so great, that more liian one hmidred 
were in arrear. Some of the cases which 
had^-heen decided, from the very long lime 
thfiy were in couit, involved much of hard- 
ship and (listless to the parties (onceriied. 
He Would instance one— the case of Miles, 
in w'liich a widow claimed under a testa- 
mentary bc<|U6st of In^r iiusband, and the 
iqucstiofi which arose out of that be(|uest 
was, whether it did not bar her dowry. 
In the agitation of that question, a ))erkid 
of from 12 to I f years h<id elapsed, in the 
course of which the widow was reduced 
to the utmost distress, and the decision 
W3S not jet known. Another case was 
that of cliildreri claiming under a will, 
and entitled to a marriage settlement. 
Another, was that of suitors claiming a 
Leneficial iJUc;*est in leases. It had hap- 
pened that before the decision of the suit 
the leases had c.xpired, consequently the 
party iiiicrcsted was deprived of his right. 
In Ollier ca»es of tenantry for life, the 
tenant had died before tht^ decision of the 
court. These were some of the cases of 
hardship. Would it, then, be loo much to 
ask for redress? In addition to these griev- 
ances, he would state, from the list of 
cases in arrears (which he had gathered 
from two books, published by a Mr. Beck- 
with and a Mr. Grant), two cases of ap- 
peal, the one, that ol an English writ of 
error; the other, that of a Scotch writ of 
error. In the latter case, though the lords 
of session had made a decree in favour of 
the puny, in 1805, yet he was served with 
a writ of error, and the business came be- 
fore the House of Lords, and remained as 
jret undecided. The respondent, an en- 
Mgn in the army, was in consequence, by 
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by being kept out of his right, reduced to 
great distress, and but fur the kindness of 
some friends, who knew his claim to be 
found( d in justice, and procured for him 
an ensigney, he must have been literally 
starving. The other case was that of two 
ladies of the names of Bacon and Wren, 
entitled to property, but of which a person 
' named Clayton claimed three-fourths. 
This case was heard in a court of law in 
1801, and they got a verdict in their fa- 
vour. Clayton, however, put in his writ 
j of €‘rror, and brought the subject before 
I the House of Loids. There it had conti- 
nued ever since. The unfortunate ladies 
were at a very advanced period of life, 
and by this conduct of Clayton debarred 
the enjoyment of their right not only for 
the present, but perhaps eventually. The 
House, he was sure, would do something to 
lernedy the evil, soineihing to expedite 
the business, because if they did not, they 
would by their refusal be doing what my 
lord Coke reprobated, denying of jus- 
tice.'' — The lion, gent, did not mean to 
impute to any one person in the courts of 
equity any dereliction of duty ; on the 
contrary, from the highest to the lowest 
they most conscientiously discharged their 
duty. The Lord Chancellor, with the 
most scrupulous attention to the interests 
of the public*, selected tbe most resjiceta- 
ble men to htl the olhees. But though 
the head of that court were the most up- 
j right and conscientious judge that ever sat 
j tiiere, yet it was possible that solicitors 
might not be the most active, it was 
therefore the duty of the legislature to 
supply the deficiency, and appoint one or 
two more judges to dispose of the business. 
Hu tiusfed that it could not be said, that 
ill moving fora committee he was running 
a race with the House of Lords. No such 
thing. All he wished was, that the House 
would,by tlieappoiniinent of a commillee, 

I ascertain what number of appeals were 
really before the Lords, which they might 
learn by inspecting the. Journals of that 
House — that being done, he would next 
desire that the committee should ascertain 
what number of causes had been disposed 
of in the court of Chancery in the last fivo 
years. This w^as the object which he had 
ill view, and it was not an answer to him 
to say that it had been made in another 
place fourteen days ago. He did assure 
the House, that he never had a Chancery 
suit, nor would he have one. He would 
rather put up with the loss of 2 or 3,000/. 
titan run the risk of a decisioii.^The hon. 
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gent, then moved, That a Committee be 
appointed to inspect the Journals of the 
House of Lords, to ascertain the number 
.of Appeals now before that House, and to 
report the same to this House.'' The next 
motion whicti the hon. gent, had to make, 
lie observed, was to ascertain the number 
of motions and questions decided and 
heard in the court of Chancery during the 
last five years, and the arrears of business 
in that court. On the question being put, 
The Otancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
■was disposed to give the hon. gentleman 
the fullest credit for the principle on 
which he had acted, in bringing the sub- 
ject under the consideration of ihe House; 
but he did not see that even if the motion 
were acceded to, the object vvliicli he had 
in view would be obtained, and therefore 
he did not conceive there was any ground 
for entertaining it. At the same time, 
while lie admitted tiiat the hon. gentleman 
had used great candour in his speech, he 
could not deny that great grievances did 
.exist; that there was a deficiency in the 
power of administering justice in various 
points, and, conse(|ucntly, tiiat it became 
the duty of the legislature to see that de- 
ficiency supplied. But when he stated 
thus much, lie must also observe, that this 
increase in the business of the courts arose 
principally from the opulence of the coun- 
try. The House would keep in mind the 
particular points of jurisdiction to which 
the hon. gentleman had directed their at- 
tention in the first instance, namely, the 
number of appeals undecided in the other 
House. Tiiat being the first of the griev- 
ances complained of, the subject liad been 
taken up by that House, and more correct- 
ly so than by this House. It would there- 
fore, ill his opinion, be advisable at least 
to wait and sec what course that House 
would pursue on the subject. With re- 
spect to arrears of cases in the court of 
XJliancery, when it was recollecied, that 
in the House of Lord.s the noble lord who 
presided, also sal in the court of Chancery, 
the best course to pursue w'ould be to as 
certain, in the first iiiaianre, in what way 
the cases of a|)pellanls might he accele- 
rated, .so as to administer strict justice; 
and then to a.srertain whether greater fa- 
cilities might not be allouled, in order to 
expedite the businc.ss in the other court. 
When the hon. gentleman talked of pro- 
viding some remedy for the grievances, 
he conceived that without abandoning that 
duly which most certainly belonged to 
this House in point of redressing the griev- 


ances of the subject, it would not be too 
much to say, that that justice would not 
be delayed in the quarter where at pre- 
sent it was under consideration. It was 
of no use, under these circumstances, for 
the House to adopt the motion of the hon. 
gent, and he was sure that no person 
would be more ready to admit than the 
hon. gent, that the subject was one which 
involved much of intricacy, and required 
great consideration. The public, feeling 
that the fact was so, would not be inclined 
to find fault with parliament fur taking 
time, before they instituted any measure 
for the purpose of remedying the evil 
complained of. The measure to remedy' 
the evil must be of a legislative nature, 
and originate of course in parliament. 
Whatever w'as done in this respect, whe- 
ther as to the erection of new courts of 
judicatuie, or in any other shape, must 
have the sanction of the legi.slature. The 
hon. gentleman would not accuse him of 
great delay, when a Conimittce had al- 
ready been appointed, who were about to 
make that in(|uiry which he wished. De- 
lay of justice was a cause of complaint, 
but from the very nature of many of the 
cases, the necessity for that delay was ap- 
parent, and whatever number of judges 
might be appointed they could not re- 
medy the grievance. There was great 
delay in cases of equity, in getting the 
parties before the court, on the met its or 
.icmerit.s of the pase, and various other 
causes, before the judge could make up liis 
mind to decide. The question was cer- 
tainly of the greatest importance, but he 
’ was convinced it would be most advisable 
I to wait to sec what the Lords' Committee 
would do. 

Mr. Adam wished to state his opinion 
, upon the question, an opinion which he 
, had formed four 3~ears ago when the 
hill was befoic parliament respecting the 
Scotch Courts. Ho did not agree either 
with the right hon. gentleman, or his hon. 
friend. The grievance of delay was very 
I nianileut; the delay in cases of appeal 
I w'liich came from Scotland, was more se- 
I riously felt than in this kingdom. With 
respect to the cases in the court of Chan- 
cery, he agreed with his hon. friend, that 
the noble lord evinced great anxiety to do 
justice to all parties, in administering the 
' duties of that court; but it was certainly 
true ih.ii dilatorine.ss had arisen to a great 
height, and this without imputing blame 
to any one odicer of ihe court. It wat 
not so in the common courts of judicature > 
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. thece more of dispatch took place in less 
timei and it was so from the very nature of 
the courts. In regard to cases of appeal, 
much remained yet to he done before even 
justice could be administered. Not agree- 
ing, however, With the right hon. gentle- 
man, and wishing that this House should 
not appear to abandon the duty cast upon 
it, and having a concurrent duty to per- 
form with the other House, he should 
conceive that the best way to decide 
would be by adjourning the debate for 
three weeks, that in the event of the de- 
cision of the other Committee not being 
satisfactory, the business might be resum- 
ed in this House. The hoii. and learned 
gent, moved, “ That the debate be ad- 
journed for three weeks.'* 

l\lr. Simeon vindicated the Lord Chancel- 
lor from what he thought a stigma cast 
upon him by the hon. gentleman, by the 
observations he had made. The public 
would be deluded if they were aMovved to 
think that blame was imputable to the Lord 
Chancellor. From the statement of the 
hon. gentleman, it would appear as if the 
noble lord did not devote much time to 
the suitors of his court, but rather attended 
to politics. There was a vast variety of 
judicial business which the public knew 
nothing of, such as demurrers, bills of 
exceptions, &c. which the noble lord was 
obliged to attend to. When the hon. gen- 
tleman talked of only one cause being 
heard, he was not correct; and he cer- 
tainly had not done the noble lord justice 
in quoting from a publication in which 
the author had mis-stated and misrepresent- 
ed the cases, and had charged the court of 
Chancery with making use of the money 
of suitors in building a register olhco, and 
some other buildings for the convenience 
of the officers of the court. With respect 
to the motion, he should vote against it, 
because the matter was taken up in ano- 
ther place. 

Sir Samuel Romilly declared, that if the 
question of adjournment should not be car- 
ried, he should vote for the motion of bis 
bon. friend : and he was desirous of stating 
his reasons for giving the vote which he 
should give on this occasion. The motion 
would not convey, either directly or indi- 
rectly, any mark of censure upon the 
noble and learned lord, as the hoii. and 
learned gentleman opposite had just sup- 
posed ; and he did assure the House, that 
nothing could give him greater concern 
than to be thought to give his consent to 
any motion which could in any way be 
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construed into a desire to reflect upon the 
conduct of that noble and learned lord. 
No man had experienced more uniform 
acts of kindness than himself from the 
noble and learned lord. Indeed, his ge- 
neral attention to the bar, his conciliatory 
demeanor, and his strict love of justice, 
had endeared him to all the gerulcmen 
who practised in that court. A man more 
eminently qualified, in point of talents 
and learning, for all parts of his profession, 
lie knew not ; and he most firmly believed 
that he never had his equal, in point of 
anxiety, to do justice to the suitors of the 
court. If he had any defect, it was an 
over anxiety in that respect. That being 
his opinion, it could not be imputed to him, 
(sir Samuel) that he wished in any thing he 
might say, to reflect on the character or 
conduct of the noble and b^'^med lord ; but 
when it was notorious that great and crying 
grievances really existed, would it not be 
as his hon. friend had justly said, a de- 
nial of justice," not to inquire into them ? 
The fact was, that from the great pressure 
of business within the last two years, 
causes h‘4d stood for that time in the Lord 
Chancellor's paper for hearing, without 
having yet been heard. Was not this pe- 
riod of delay a sufficient ground for in- 
quiry ? In the House of Lords the delay 
was of a much greater length. In one 
cause, which was that of a copy right, 
which had been before the Mouse some 
years from the r(»urt of session, at the time 
the decision was known, the intercsi had 
ceased, for the period of the right (four- 
teen years) had expired. Another in ui who 
was about to present a petition was pining 
in gaol. With respect to tlic question, 
the first thing to be done w'as to ascertain 
the cause of the evil complained of: that 
being done, then to provide a remedy 
cither of a permanent or of a temporary na- 
ture. Whether that could ho done but by 
making an addition to the judicial officers, 
or in whatever other niauncr, was the sub- 
ject for after discussion. *Io much doubted 
whether the increase of causes since the 
time of my lord llardwicke, was greater or 
not. The case of bankruptcies was cer- 
tainly a great evil. The number of com- 
missions sealed in the last year was as 
many as in the preceding year. A com- 
mission in that respect might assist the 
Chancellor, and by affording atemporarj'^ 
remedy, get rid of the press of business of 
that nature. The right hon. gent, had 
stated that inquiry was going on, but he 
had not stated whether any plan was ma- 
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lured, or whether it was in the contem- 
plation of any one to bring forward a plan. 
At the- same time he admitted to the right 
hon. gent., that it was a question which in- 
volved great difTiculties. If nothing was 
projected but a committee, nothing then 
had been done for upwards of ten months, 
though much had been promised. It was 
the duty of this House to make the inquiry 
and nut to wait for any result of proceed- 
ings in another place. This House was 
the proper channel for investigating pub- 
lic grievances, and they must not be stop- 
ped because a committee in another place 
were thinking about them. 

'I'he Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he thought the most expedient course 
was, as the delay complained of consisted 
chiefly in tiie appellant jurisdiction of the 
House of lior(^s, that the remedy should 
originate wiih them. 

'i’he Attorney stated, with regard 

to the proceedings in the courts of law, that 
there was not the slightest occasion for any 
alteration there. The business of each 
terra was concluded in the term, and that 
of every sitting vva‘» cimcludcd before the 
commencement ol the i»c:xt term. 

Mr. Tuyloy agreed m Liie amendment 
of his hon. fi lend, b;i^ complaiivd thai the 
arguments of aiioihcr hon. friend of his 
were rather diivctod against a book which 
he did not write, Ilian ag-viist any tiling he 
hiid said. Tie quoted some additional cases 
of delay, and dn elairned any intention to 
cast the .sliglitest rcfleetion upon his noble j 
friend who was placed at the head of the j 
court of Chancery. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was his intention, if tlic motion of adjoura- 
inciirwere negatived, to move the previous 
question. 

The House then divided, wlicii there ap- 


peared — 

jb'or the Motion 47 

Against it 


Majority against the Amendment — 40 
'J'he previous quc.stion was then carried 
without a division. 

Catholk s OF Ireland.] Mr. Ponsonhy 
rose and spoke as follows : IMr. Speaker, iu 
rising to address the House, pursuant to 
notice, it affords me the highest satisfac- 
tion to see in his place that right hon. mem- 
ber (Mr. W. Pole) whose Circular Letter 
lying by the order of this House on its 
table, is the cause of the motion with 
which 1 shall have the honour to conclude. 
Whether that motion shall succeed or not. 
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it will at least produce the beneficial ef- 
fect of giving the right hon. member the 
opportunity ofdcclaringthe motives which 
actuated the Irish government to have 
recourse to the measures recommended in 
his Circular Letter. Tliat letter is a most 
important document : it is a mandate to 
the entire raagi.stracy of Ireland, desiring 
them, under certain supposition.s, to arrest 
three-fourths of the population of Ireland. 
What the circumstances were which called 
for this unexpected measure, aaid at the 
particular moment produced that decision 
of the Irish government, which led to' the 
promulgation of this letter, must be infor- 
mation most important to the state^of the 
empire. Those circumstances are yet 
new to us; there is nothing in the letter 
calculated to inform us of the necessity of 
its circulation. It W'as notorious that the 
Catholic Committee had been sitting for 
months, nay for years, under the very eye 
of the Irish government — that it had de- 
clared its intention of adding io its numbers 
twenty -four days before tliis Circular Let- 
ter wa.s issued. I liold in my hand a news- 
paper of the 22i\ of .laniuirv, wdiich gives 
a statement of tlie proceedings of the Ca- 
tholic Committee, and 1 arn anxious to 
read that slalcniont, as it is my wish to 
make no observation, or to put no questions 
which arc not founded on vouchers inca- 
pable of contradiction. The debate, of 
which this paper gives a statement, took 
place on the lf)th of January, and it ap- 
pears from it, that' Mr. Hay, the Catholic 
.secretary, lead a number of letters which 
he had received from rnany^ of the coun- 
ties in Ireland, in which the names of the 
managers rtturned by those counties were 
inserted. There is a particular remark 
made on the return of lord Castleross for 
the county of Kerry, because such an oc- 
currence went to illustrate the unanimity 
prevailing amongst the Catholic body. 
This proceeding was circulated as pub* 
licly in Dublin, as any advertisement pub* 
lished in any of the London newspapers^ 
twenty-four days before the issue of this 
Circular Letter. When it was published 
it appeared to entail silence upon those 
who, whatever were their privations, still 
fancied they possessed the privileges of 
complaint. It is usual almost in all coun- 
tries to allow that right to the unfortunate. 
It is not usual in this country to deny to 
the subject the privilege of approaching 
with his petition, either branch of the le- 
gislature. In this document the Catholic 
Committee is designated as an illegal 
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meeting : that meeting had, in the view 
of the Irish government, continued iu 
sitting. Of the statements given iu this 
Dublin newspaper, either the lord lieu- 
tenant, or his subordinate ministers, could 
not be ignorant. 1 am therefore most 
anxious to know, why such committee was 
suilered to proceed unquestioned— why 
this very measure of adding to their num- 
bers so openly avowed, but which has 
since in this House, been made the justifi- 
cation of this circular letter, weie allowed 
to go oh, from the 1st of January, to the 
1 2ih of Febi aary following ? The adminis- 
tration did not, perhaps, think itself 
permanent; there was at the time a 
notion of a change; but surely if such 
fatal consequences as were attributed, 
were likely 10 arise from the proceedings 
of that committee, no administration could 
be actuated by such unmanly and selfish 
views as from such a consideration to 
avoid the necessary means of averting the 
evil, and thereby transmit the mischief as 
a legacy to their successors. It was not, 
however, till the 12th of February, iiiuiie- 
diately after his royal highness the Piince 
Regent wa^ placet] at the head of the exe- 
cutive government, under fetters and limi- 
tations, that this letter was issued. What 
made it incumbent that such a measure 
should take place the moment the right 
hull, member touched the Irish shores, 
this night we have the opportunity of 
hearing explained. It could not surely 
proceed from any sinister design to involve 
the government of the Prince Regent in 
the odium and unpopularity which might 
be calculated to proceed from such a mea- 
sure. The House must be desirous to as- 
certain what the circumstances were which 
justified the lord lieutenant in not having 
had recourse to it before ; and what was 
the nature of the proceedings which justi- 
fied the right hon. member in issuing it, 
immediately on his arrival. This law had 
never before been put in force in Ireland; 
and when it was actually necessary to act 
vpon It, against the alleged proceedings 
of such a portion of its population, one 
should have supposed that the adminis- 
tration would have had recourse to the 
wisest, most judicious, and most efficient 
method of carry ing it into operation. The 
power of carrying acts of parliament into 
effect in this country is in the crown — in 
Ireland it is vested in the lord lieutenant, 
with the advice of the council. 

1C then, it was found necessary to act 

vpoii this law, which bad never before 


I been acted upon, 1 am much surprised 
that a proclamation to that effeet had not 
been previously issued by the lord lieule- 
iiaiiL and privy council. That Would have 
been a fair, liberal, and parental course. 
There would in such case be a great autlio- 
rily weighing on the minds of the people. 
It would have had the sanction of the great 
law authorities in the state. Indeed, not 
to have applied to the privy council pre- 
vious to the measure, shewed a want of 
common prmlence, 1 had almost said, 
common justice. This course not having 
been pursued, I wish to know whether the 
law officers in Ireland were consulted ? 
Whether the letter now on tliis table was 
laid before, and had the sanction of, the 
Irish Aliorney and Solicitor Oeneral T 
Because even if the necessity for putti?!^ 
this law in force was 30 urgent, so binding 
and imperative, as not to aih'w the delay 
of submitting it to the privy enunoil, itat 
least, without any danger to the public 
safety, could be laid before these law 
authorities, with whom the lord lieutenant 
is in the habit of consulting on the ex- 
ecution of the laws. The right hon. mem- 
ber, in the circular letter, warns the shcrifUi' 
of counties, that it hail been reported to 
the Irish government that delegates were 
to be elected to an illegal meeting, calling 
itself the Catholic Committee. Upon 
wliat grounds is it that he has designated 
that body an unlawful assembly } Is it 
unlawful in its own nature ? If it be so, 
why has be suffered it to exist so long in 
the very seat of government ? Thinking 
it unlaw'ful, did lie, howx'ver, conceive it 
nioic judicious to connive at it? And if, 
though unlawful, he did connive at it, it is 
most important to the peace of the empire, 
and to the tranquillity of Ireland, that we 
should know the circumstances which 
induced him all of a sudden to depart from 
his previous system, and to arrest this as- 
sembly in the exercise of its functions. 

This letter of the right hon. secretary 
applies to the past, as well as to the future 
conduct of the Catholics of Ireland. Why 
was it not thought proper to notice that 
past conduct before? The Catholic Com- 
mittee have Tone no act since the 19tli of 
January, no act before the 12tli of Febru- 
ary ; and all their proceedings before 
that time were acts of such public notoriety, 
that it is impossible they could have 
escaped the notice of the duke of Rich- 
mond, who must be acquainted with the 
most ordinary transactions of the country .r 
Yet all these acts were allowed, and 
8 
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ticed by the Irish government, till the 12th 
of February, when the sheriffs of the dif- 
ferent counties were directed to inform the 
magistrates within their bounds to arrest 
all those who should have voted for any 
dejegation to the Catholic Committee. 
Why W’ere the Catholics not previously 
warned of this proceeding ? Why was 
the affair allowed to go peaceably on, till 
it arrived at such maturity, and why is it 
now all of a sudden looked upon with such 
a degree of abhorrence ? The magis- 
trates are ordered to arrest all such persons 
as may have been concerned in voting 
such delegates, and commit them at once 
on bail. This is a proceeding rather ex- 
traordinary, certainly for a first act, that 
the first notice which magistrates should 
receive, was to advert directly not to the 
future but to the past ; that the govern- 
ment knew the existence of the Catholic 
Committee, w'as aware of the proceedings 
of the Catholic Committee, and yet never 
warned tliem to abstain from assembling. 
Was this lenity in the Irish government? 
Was it moderation ? Was it a regard to 
the peace and security, and welfare of so 
great a portion of the inhabitants of this 
empire ? Why were they not first warned 
and c«mtionctl before this extraordinary 
step, and told, you are doing what you 
are not permitted to do ? we warn you 
therefore to desist ; do not persist in a 
conduct which is prohibited by ihe laws, 
and by which you may incur the guilt of 
their violation. But m^lhing like this 
was done. From the Ist of Jaiuiary to the 
12th of February no step was taken with any 
such view. The light hon. gent, opposite 
(the Chancellor of the E\c!u4uei) stated, 
on a former occasion, that the only circum- 
stance mentioned in the drpa‘cln;s of the 
Irish government, as tin; <;(:«:asiun of the mea- 
sure, was the letter of the .secretary to the 
Catholic Committee ; and t hat be had a con- 
fidence, when the conduct of that govern- 
ment should come to be examined, it would 
be found to be correct. It is t herefore with 
the greatest pleasure tliat 1 see the right 
hon. secretary in his place this night, that 
he may justify the confidence reposed in 
him by his right bon. friend. This letter 
contains instructions to arrest the persons 
therein described, and only to liberate 
tlicni on bail. Let us look at the powers 
vested in them by the act of the 33d of 
the King. In a section of that act it is 
enacted. That if any delegates of any de- 
acriplion assemble in any meeting, or if 
imy person vote at any such xa/e.ating, or 
(VOL* KIK* j 
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by any means vote, such representatives 
or delegates, on their being convicted, 
shall be liable to be punished for a misde- 
meanor. The act says, ‘after convic- 
tion.^ But here, in the first instance, be- 
fore any notice, warning, or report was 
made to the Catholics on the subject, the- 
magistrates were ordered to commit all 
persons who had offended against the pro- 
visions of this act. Kow, Sir, it is remark- 
able that the offence in this section, of 
assisting at an election, or attending and 
voting, is, on llu* conviction of the person, 
to be punished ; but this act is in itself no 
breach of the peace, nor does it necessarily 
lead to any breach of the peace,but is merely 
an inchoate offence, unless the delegation 
actually takes place. Here, however, in 
the first instance, on account of the mere 
circumstance of voting, the magistrates 
are ordered to commit, unless bail is 
given. 1 believe the general rule in law 
has always been, that a justice of the 
peace, unless he is particularly empowered 
by statute, cannot, in the first instance, 
hold a party to bail, when no offence 
against the peace has been committed. 
For treason, felony, breach of the peace, 
and for other offences of a similar nature, 
he has a right to arrest ; but he has no 
such right in cases which are offences by 
possibility merely, unless empowered by 
statute. The statute that creates the 
offence does not, by such creation of the 
offence, give right to arrest. Why 
in our law is truth a justification for a libel, 
but no justdicatioii for iiii*icr.mers«, be- 
cause it lias a tenriency to a breach of the 
peace ; but till the; indiciment no man can 
be held to bail. So iii many other 
crimes there ai** in like manner no powers 
lo commit; in the euro of conspiracy, for 
instance, and of llnit most dangerous crime 
lo human soci''‘ v, ihc crime of perjury, no 
b;til can be exai ted till un indictment 
takes place. I'or sucii crimes have merely 
a tendency in tio-ir opeiation to a breach 
of the peace, but are not such a breach in 
themselves, and consequently a justice rf 
the peace has no power to commit. But 
whatever may be said as to these, sure X 
am, that as to the offence of the persons 
mentioned in the right hon. geiit.'s letter, 
the magistrates can have no more power 
to hold to bail iliati for the most innocent 
actions of their lives. Do but hear the 
instructions which arc is uctl — “ you are 
required to cause to be arrested, and to 
cunimit to prison (unh'ss ball shall bo 
given), all persons within yourjur^isdictlont 
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who shall he goilty of giving, or having 
given, or of puhlisliing, or having publish* 
ed, or of causing or having caused to he 
given or published, any written or other 
notice of the election and appointment, in 
any inaiiner, of such reprcsenlaiivc, dele- 
gate, or manager as aforesaid ; or of at- 
tending, voting, or acting, or of having at- 
tended, voted, or acttal in any manner, in 
the choice or appointment of such icpre- 
sentative, delegate or manager.’^ Yet at- 
tendance, according to the Act, does not 
constitute an ollence against the Act, but 
merely tlie circumstance of voting. Read 
the words of the Act ; ** if any person shall 
attend and vole, or by any other means 
shall vote,'’ &c. Rut by these diiection^ 
the magistrates are ordered to cause all 
persons who may have attended at any 
meeting to be arrested ; though these per- 
sons may have attended for the most in- 
nocent purposes; though they may have 
attended for the most meritorious pur- 
poses; though they may liave attended 
for the very purpose of tlissuading such 
delegation. And yet we see all these in* 
nocent or meritorious persons arc liable to 
be arrested and sent to prison, unless held 
to bail, which in an instance when an indi- 
vidual is struggling against the whole 
power of government, nui-l be frequently 
impossible. Surely tlie law is in all con- 
science strict enough. It was not neces- 
sary for the right lion. gent, to make ano- 
ther provision to iu se\{eriLy. He will, 
therefore, excu.se me, ifl ask him whether 
the measure of the Irisli government was 
previously submitted to the Crown lawyers 
in Ireland : The other facts connected 
with this measure are f;|lly as extraordi- 
nary. On the I2ili of February the right 
bon. gent, denounces ihi.s as««cmbly as an 
unlawful assembly, and threatens to pro- 
ceed against all persons guilty of so assem- 
bling ; and he sends two officers of the 
police to disperse the assembly, which he 
bad thus denounced as unlawful. Here 
are these officens sent to a room in Dublin 
where the Catimlic OunrniUce was sitting. 
7'hey asked the gentlemen present, if they 
were the Catholic (’onimittee ? Accord- 
ing to a .story given in a |)e;iodical paper, 
in the interests of governmcht, they an- 
Bwei^'d, 'Yes;’ but, acco'’ding to ano- 
ther uccouht, written by tlij Catliolic 
gentlemen, contradictory of the former 
fitatement, they .said, * No.’ Then said the 
magi.stratcs, wc arc very glad ; have not 
the smallest inclination to disturb yon; 
we are quite satisfied ; and so they walked 


oil' without taking any one measure against 
this Catholic Committee. Certainly, how- 
ever threatening and exa.speratiiig was 
the nature of the right hoii. gent.’s 
letter, his messengers were messengers of 
peace and calmness. These messengers 
were not imbued by these terrible appre- 
hensions of the Committee, otherwise they 
never would have suffered them to escape 
their vigilance by merely saying to them, 
wc are not that Catholic Committee 
which you arc sent to disper^. There is 
another very extaordiiiary circumstance 
which I should be glad to hear the right 
hoii. gent, explain. The noble lord who 
presided at the meeting, said to the magis- 
trates. that he was sorry that the right lion. 
Secretary had not applied to him, as he 
cj>uid easily have explained the purpose of 
their meeting, and he was v\.ry sorry, that 
without a iking any explaiiatu n. they 
should have been so sent. The magisiiates 
said that they would inform the Secretary, 
and that they had no doubt but he would 
be very glad to receive sucb explanation. 
Then after, it seems, the Secretary ex- 
pressed himself extremely happy to see 
them ; when lo, these genllemcn tell the 
magistrates that they have nothing to tell 
the secretary, but if he have business with 
them they are willing to atlerid upon him. 
What IS most curious is this, that both par- 
ties should have seemed so desirous of 
meeting, and yet could never ctfect a 
nie( ting, and that the right hon. gent, 
should liave been obliged to cross the chan- 
nel without being able to accomplish it. 

Rut there are still other circumstances 
in this case not less full of w onder. This 
Catholic Committee, wdiich w'as denounced 
on the 12th of February as unlawful, con- 
tinued to sit, not only before the 12th of 
February but since the 12lh of February; 
and in all tin new'spapers may be read 
addrcsse.s in the name of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, publi.shed in the very teeth of the 
magistrates. Is not all this very wonder- 
ful, that a government .so famous for dis- 
patch, that the right hon. gent., so famous 
foi lii.s vigour, should .still allow that un- 
hnvful as‘.einb'y to do these tilings? The 
r’ght fion. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
clicqucr told u.s, that he could not account 
A r a!l these thmgs ; the right hon. .secre- 
tary could. lias government at last found 
out its fault? Ha.T it found out that this 
uii 'awful assembly was not unlawful, not 
mischievous in its tendency, and harbours 
no unfavourable designs ? though they 
will not condescend to detail what caust 
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has induced the right lion. gent, to resort 
to such acts of violence, or at least promp- 
titude, they have ’ii cn sufficient to induce 
that right lion. geni. to leave Ireland. I 
do not mean hy saying this to attribute 
any ill intentions to the government of 
Ireland. 1 attribute no intentions to that 
government, good or bad, h'ecaube, 1 own, 
1 cannot comprehend them. I cannot 
comprehend how a government can pin 
forth a proclamation against an unlawful 
assembly, threatening to have all its mem- 
bers arrest^, and afterwards sutler that 
assembly to sit, and publish their proceed- 
ings in the same manner as before. I cer- 
tainly cannot comprehend these things, 
and therefore 1 attribute no intention, be- 
cause that intention is incomprehensible ; 
and all that 1 can say is, that 1 am ex- 
tremely impatient to finish my motion, 
that 1 may be enabled to hear from the 
right hon. gent, a solution of this enigma. 

The proceeding which the Irish go- 
vernment has taken, is one of the very 
greatest moment. Ireland, from various 
causes, unnecessary for me now to notice, 
is unfortunately sufllcicntly irritable al- 
ready ; and it was by no means neces- 
sary for the strong hand of government 
to increase that irritation. One would 
suppose that the government was not wil- 
ling to increase that irritation ; hut yet, 
if we are allowed to judge from the violent 
resolutions published in the diiferent news- 
papers ill Dublin, this measure of the go- 
vernment has caused the sorest feelings in 
the body of Catholics of Ireland. 'fhe 
right hon. gent, must admit this irritation, 
and as it is not necessary, it is not there- 
fore my wish to enter into any details 
before the House. It must be adinittiMj 
that this precipitate proceeding has given 
great offence. Is the right lion, gent., 
therefore, not called on to justify that 
proceeding, and why he attributed these 
ill purposes and motives to the Catholics ? 
And is he not called on to state what are 
the reasons which may have so suddenly 
stopt the accomplishment of these evil 
purposes ? 1 confess I cannot see how the 
right hon. gent, can get out of this diffi- 
culty. Why, when the government had 
forborne so long, did they at last inter- 
fere ? — Why, when orders were issued, 
were those orders never enforced ? and 
why are the Catholic assemblies still al- 
lowed to continue ? I wish to know if the 
chancellor, the judges, and the law officers 
who are members of the council, and whose 
authority is deservedly high in the coun- 
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try, were consulted ? I wish to know what 
accounts were transmitted to this country 
by the lord -lieutenant, whose, doty it is 
to know all these things, touching the 
dangers existing in Ireland. These are 
things ot the utmost moment to litdaiid, 
and of the utmost moment to the whole 
empire; and I will not allow the right 
hon. gent, to let the.*»c subjects go without 
investigation. 1 therefore. Sir, move you, 
'‘Jhat an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Pegent, 
requesting that his royal highness will 
order to he laid before this House, a copy 
or copies of any Proclamation or Procla- 
mations which have ibetn in the year 
1 81 1, issued by the Lord Lieutenant and 
council of Ireland, relative to the enl’orce- 
ment of the pruvisiuns of an act parsed 
by" the parliament of Ireland in the 3.‘ld 
year of ids present majesty^’s reign, inti- 
tuled, J An act to prevent the election 
‘ or apjiointment of unlawful assemblies, 
' under pretence of preparing or present- 
* iiig public petitions or other .vddresses to 
^ his Majesty or the pailiament;' and 
also a copy or copies of any case or cases 
which have been laid before bis iMajesty's 
attorney and solicitor general for Ireland, 
or either of them, by order ol his grace 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland, relative to 
the enforcement of the provisions of the 
said act, together with their opinions 
thereon; and also copies or extracts of all 
dispatches froiii his grace, relaiive to the 
conduct of an nssernhly, described in the 
letter of the right hon. William Wellesley 
Pole, principal secr<eUry" to his grace, 
now before this House, as an unlawful as- 
sembly silting in Dublin, and calling itself 
the (Catholic Committee.’* 

Mr. IVclltslcy Pole rose and spoke as 
follows: — Mr. vSp»*aker; 1 am perfectly 
willing to admit to the fullest extent which 
the right hon. and learned gent. (Mr- Pon- 
sonhy) can desire, that he has a right to 
call upon me for an explanation of the 
recent cuiiducl of the Irish govcrnnieiit. 
I acknowledge his ( iaini to demand an 
explanation uf those measures to which he 
has alluded in the course of his speech; 
and 1 trust that the answer which 1 am 
about to give, will prove satisfactory both 
to the House and to that right hon. and 
learned gent. At the same time. Sir, I 
cannot but express iny deep regret, that 
the zeal and eagerness of the right hon. 
and learned gent, and other hon. gentlemen' 
on tiiat side of the House, have been so 
ardent as to induco them not only to de« 
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mand explanations, but to prefer the most 
serious charges, at a time when they must 
have known that there was no person pre^ 
sent who could give the explanation re- 
quired, or who could answer the accusa- 
tions preferred. I cannot'but lament that 
their ardour had not been so i'ar corrected 
l)y their prudence and justice, as to have 
induced them to refrain from entering into 
any discussion on the subject, during the 
necessary absence from the House of that 
individual, from whom alone their re- 
marks could receive a complete and satis- 
factory answer. I am the more disposed 
to lament the course which the other side 
of the House have thought proper to 
adopt, because, Sir, I know that it has pro- 
duced the most injurious elVdcts, which 
might undoubtedly liave been avoided, if 
the gentlemen had waited until they were 
in possession of all the facts of the case, 
before they took upon themselves to pro- 
nounce a judgment upon it. But this is a 
oint upon which, at the present moment, 
am not disposed to dwell. 1 am anxious 
rather to reply to the charges brought by 
the right lion, and learned gent, against 
the Irish government. Those charges, 
with the permission of the House, I shall 
take the liberty of dividing under two 
beads-— The first is the accusation of the 
right hon. and learned gent, that the lav/, 
if violated at all, was violated from the 
first; and that the government, if they 
believed the law had bc^eii transgressed, 
wcie crirniuaj lor not having enforced it. 
The right hon, and learned gent, argued, 
that if the meeting, calling itself the Ca- 
tholic Committee, was illegal, the lord 
lieutenant was hound to ha*, e .stopped it at 
an earlier period, and would iiavedone so, 
had he entertained a just sense of what 
was due to the peace and happiness of 
the country.— " For," .says the right hon. 
and learned gent. if the Catholic Com- 
mittee was, as you declare it to be, an 
illegal assembly; if their proceedings 
were, as you say they were, dangerous to 
the peace of the country, it was the duly 
of the Irish government to have put a 
stop to their proceedings at a much earlier 
period.^' 

Sir, 1 will not now enter into a discus- 
sion of the question, whether the Catliblic 
Committee, as it was originally consti- 
tuted, was or was not an illegal assembly ; 
but I will, with the permission of the 
House, state the reasons why the lord 
lieutenant, looking always with great 
watchfulness and anxiety to the proceed- 


ing.? of that Committee from May 1809, 
felt it to be his duty, with a view to the 
tranquillity of Ireland, and to the general 
interests of the empire, to abstain from 
taking any step which could, by any per- 
version, be represented as having a ten- 
dency to prevent the Roman Catholics of 
Lcland from appealing to parliament or 
the throne, with any petition respecting 
what lliey considered to he their griev- 
ances. Before, howt ver, I enter into this 
part of the subject, 1 cannot a^pid stating, 
that on reading the ac counts of the de- 
bates which have taken ))lace on this sub- 
ject during my absi-nce, and to wdiich I 
hope, as 1 have been so much alluded to in 
them, and as the administration of which I 
have the honour to form a pait, has been 
in the course of them so much arraigned, 
i may advert without m., nlfi*; 1 have 
lucii much gratified with many pans of 
thespecchol my right hon. friend oppi.site 
to me (Mr. Ciattan), who may indeed be 
called a true patriot, who is an ornament to 
his country, and whose talents have so 
often adoriii^d, and have been so much ad- 
mired,, in this House. There were many 
parts of that speech, of which 1 cordially 
approved, because they m.dniained llte 
priiiciplts l)v v^liich the conduct of tijo 
prcMMit aduiiui'^rration in Irei.tnd towards 
the Roman Citholics of tlial country has 
uniformly been guided. 

Sir, my riglit lion, friend is reported to 
have Slid, liiat, considering the peculiar 
situation Ireland, the laws in that 
country, relating to tiie Roman (.'aiholics, 
ought to he exercised with as much lenity 
as possible, consistently with the public 
sahiy; and that no acts ' hoiild he done 
which could fairly be considered as ma- 
iiife.sliiig a disposition to tiench upon their 
privileges. Sir, 1 contend tliat tins is pre- 
ci'jeiy the pi ire ipic by which the duke of 
Richmond’s administration in Ireland has 
been uniformly guided. My right hon. 
friend and 1 may diii'ras to the extent of 
the privileges which ought to be conceded 
to the Catholics of Ireland, but that the 
laws respecting that portion of the inha- 
bitants of that country, should be arlmi- 
nistered with the utmost tenderness, is a 
point upon which 1 am sure no diflerence 
of opinion can ever exist between us. Sir, 
I will venture to maintain, without the 
hazard of contradiction, that the whole 
of the duke of Richmond's administration^ 
from the first hour that he landed in Ire- 
land, has been founded upon that princi- 
ple: the greaf object of that noble duke^ 
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in every one of his measures, has been to 
manifest towards the Irish Catholics a 
spirit of conciliation, of justice, and of 
tenderness. On assuming the government 
of that country, his grace had declared to 
the Roman Catholics, with that candour 
and manliness which, upon all occasions, 
distinguish his character, that although 
they were to expect from liirn no fariluT 
privileges than the law allowed, they 
should receive the purest justice; that the 
laws should administered to them with 
the most perfect impartiality; that the 
rights which they possessed should not be 
invaded, nor should any individuals or 
societies be allowed to degrade them, or 
to wound their feelings; that all offices 
which were open to them, should be freely 
and fairly open; and that he would enter- 
tain no jiialousies or partialities. This, 
Sir, was the spirit and feeling with which 
the duke of Richmond entered upon the 
government of Ireland ; and by that spirit 
and fj eling has every one of his measures 
been gorenied during the whole of his ad- 
miiiistration. 

The riglit hon. and learned has 

asked, w hy, when the Catholu* Conimittcc 
was estahlisheti in ISO!), it had not been 
suppressed as illegal r The right hon. and 
learned gent, says, if the Catholic Com- 
mittee was an illegal meeting, w hy did 
you not interfere at an earlier |)criod ? 
Why did you not suppress that unlawful 
assembly Sir, I will U li the right hon. 
and learned gent, why the Irish g.»vprii- 
ment did not interfere at an earlier period ; 
and, ill doing so, it will bo necessary for 
me to refer to the discussions which had 
taken plate in the Catholic (^>mInittcc, 
both of that and of the present period ; 
but this reference shall be as concise as 
possible, for, in my defence of the Irish 
government, I am determined not to be led 
to rouse in the House those feelings with 
which all who love the constitution must 
be animated, on a consideradon of the 
principles lately promulgated in that as- 
sembly. In the month of May, ISO*), 
there had been a general meeting of the 
Catholics, the earl of Fingal in the chair ; 
in which certain resolutions were agreed 
to, clearly indicating, that the meeting 
were fully aware of the nature of the Con- 
vention Act, and were anxious not to 
transgress its provisions; for they declared, 
ill the most express manner, that the Com- 
mittee were not to be considered as dele- 
gates, but as a set of individuals appointed 
to prepare and manage the petition of the 
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Catholics. And here, Sir, I cannot help 
observing, that the right hon. and learned 
gent, who brought forward this motion, 
has this night abstained from the language 
which 1 understand was used upon a 
former occasion : he has not drscrihed 
the Convention Act as an obsolete law ; 
he has not represented the Irish govern- 
ment as being desirous of entrapping the 
people, by putting in force the provisions 
of an unknow'ii act of parliament. This 
was the kind of language which I under- 
stand was used in a turmer discussion upon 
this subject by the right hun. and leatned 
gent, and by some who do not appear to- 
night to he very desirous to come forward 
upon the present question. 

Recurring, however, to the proceedings 
of the Catholic meeting in IbiH), I w'ish to 
state to the House, that it passed soiric 
resolutions, which, though couched in 
strong, and even vehement language, the 
government did not wish to take notice of, 
because th(*y were such as might have 
been expected from honest, loyal, and ar- 
d« iit Catholics, anxious to convey to the 
foot of the throne, and to parliament, a 
declaration of what they believed to be 
their rights ; and to slate what they con- 
sidered as giievaiK es. Tin y closed rheir 
resolutions, however, in a maimer which 
sliew'ed that they ln.d a thorough know- 
ledge of tins obsolete (,’onveniioii Act, and 
that they were dttci mined not to trans- 
gress it; for they declaicd, that t!ie per- 
sons who were instructed to pi>|.'arc the 
petition could not be con^idei td as repre- 
sentatives of the Cailiolic body, and they 
made it imperative on them to linish their 
labouis w'iihin the lirst fortnight after the 
meeting of parliament. 

The Catliolic Committee ajipoinfed in 
160P, was composed of the 3t> represen- 
tatives ol the ditfereiit pari‘«hcs of Dublin^ 
who, on a previous ticcasion, had formed a 
similar counuillee ; the remnants of the 
committees that prepared the petitions of 
1805 and JS07 ; and, finally, of the sur- 
viving delegates of the Catholic Conven- 
tion of I70:>, ami the noble loids who 
compose the Catholic peerage. 

With regard to the first class of persons 
that 1 have mentioned, viz. the 36 repre- 
sentatives of the parishes in Dublin, 1 be- 
lieve that some of the gentlemen opposite 
to me had some communication with them 
when they were in office, because they 
were the persons who addressed the duke 
of Bedford. 1 believe, also, that in those 
communications the hon. and learned 
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gent, opposite to ine, and his right hon. 
friend, who ut that time was cliiei' secre- 
tary to the lord lieutenant, gave them 
some wholesome advice with regard to the 
Convention Act. 1 do not undertake to 
state this as a positive fact, hut 1 know 
that such is the rumour in Dublin. The 
lord lieutenant and the government of 
Ireland knew perfectly well the nature of 
the construction of this committee ; they 
knew what passed at their meetings ; they 
knew that their debates were, ardent, ve- 
hement, and sometimes violent ; but it 
was obvious to every man, of a fair and 
honest mind, who looked at their proceed- 
ings with calmness and candour, that, 
though their language was stronger than 
propriety could justify, yet that their real, 
and indeed their sole object, was to frame 
their petition for parliament. The Irish 
government, therefore, acting upon the 
principle which 1 have already alluded to, 
did not inteifere, or take any notice of 
their procceciings. This Committee met 
in July; its meetings were adjourned to 
October, and then to November (during 
which month, I believe, it met two or 
three times), when, having framed their 
petition, they dissolved themselves. The 
lord lieutenant might undoubtedly, if he 
thought proper, have called the law ad- 
visers of the crown to his council, for the 
purpose of taking their opinion with regard 
to the legality or illegality of the proceed- 
ings of thi:> Committee« Jiut he did not do 
it, and for this simple reason, that he felt 
it to be his duty uot to interfere with the 
Catholics, as long as they professed to be 
merely engaged in preparing their peti- 
tion i'or parhanient, and as long as their 
proceedings had not a tendency to inflame 
the public mind and endanger the peace 
of the country. So much for the Com- 
mittee of 1 SOD. 

The Committee of 1810, I arn sorry to 
say, conducted itself in a very dilfereiii 
way. It commenced much in the same 
manner, by a general meeting of the Ca- 
tholics, by which the Committee of 1809 
was re-established, and the same resolu- 
tions were passed, us tliose which had 
been agreed to in the preceding year. 
An aggregate meeting afterwards as- 
sembled oil the 2d of November. 1 fear 
that this detail may be tedious, but it is 
necessary to the elucidation of the subject, 
and I must request the attention of the 
House particularly to this pari of it. The 
adjourned aggregate meeting, as I before 
atatedi took place on the 2d of November ; 
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a great dilFercnce of opinion prevailed 
among those who attended it. with regard 
to the propriety of petitioning, and the 
debate was conducted with exli erne vio- 
lence. Several speeches were made on 
the occasion, of which 1 shall not say 
any thing ; but one argument was used 
by a Mr. Finnerty, a person formerly 
well known in Ireland, and who was then 
in that country for the purpose, as it was 
stated, of collecting aflidavits for his de- 
fence on a charge of a libel upon a 
noble lord, which it may not be im- 
proper to notice. The manner in which 
it was said the English nation was 
misled, with regard to Ireland, had 
been previously dwelt on w'lth great 
heat, and much had been stated ot, the 
stupidity and vulgarity of the people of 
England. Mr. Peter I'r'ueity, m the 
course of a very long sp»-cch, de- 
fended the English nation Ifom ‘hese 
charges. He observed, that the English 
people detested their government, and that 
it would be as great a libel to judge of the 
English nation by the principles of their 
govej|went, as it would be to judge of the 
Irisli*c!Ople by theirs. He asked, what 
honest Irishman would endure to have his 
principles judged of by the principles of 
the Irish govermnent ? After this, Mr. 
Einnerty proceeded to recommend a pe- 
tition to parliament for Catholic Emanci- 
pation, a Petition for Parliamentary Re- 
form, and a Petition for a Kepcal of the 
Union! 1 Ail this would have been un- 
important, but for what followed. The 
speech of Mr. Einaorly was received with 
the loudest applause, and he was rewanled 
by an niiaijiuious vole of thanks of the 
aggregate meeting, 1 will not enter 
iiiio a detail of the other speeciies at this 
meeting, because my object is not to in- 
flame, but to f'onciliatc; I will therefoie 
state no more than is absolutely necessary 
for the justification of the conduct of the 
Irish government. This same meeting, 
after the vole of thanks to Mr. Finiierly, 
resolved that the Catholic Committee (ihat 
Committee which had been appointed by 
the former aggregate meeting, for the 
.sole purposf.of framing the petition to 
parliament) should have the sole manage- 
ment of the Catholic affairs. All this was 
perfectly well known at the Castle. But 
al the same time it was felt, that though it 
was extremely imprudent conduct, it yet 
involved no danger to the state. The lord 
lieutenant, therefore, and those by. whom 
he was advised, took upon themselves the 
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responsibility of looking over the whole 
transaction. What happened alterwarcls ? 
On the 2‘Uh of November the Catholic 
Committee met again, and lord Fingal was 
called to the chair : of that noble lord, it 
is hardly necessary that I should state, 
that he is one of the best men among the 
Roman Catholics, and one of the best and 
most loyal men in Ireland. At that meet- 
ing a motion was made, for a vote of 
thanks from the Catholics of Ireland to 
lord Donoughmorc. I'he impropriety of 
discussing a question of that kind, in a 
Committee appointed solely and exclu- 
sively for the purpose of preparing a pe- 
tition to parliament, struck lord Fingal, 
and he staled his doubts upon the subject 
to the Committee ; and though he heartily 
approved of thanking lord Donoughmore, 
desired to be informed, whether it was 
competent to the Committee to do any 
thing but prepare the Catholic Petition ? 
His lord-fhip was answered by Mr. O’Con- 
iiel, who reminded the Committee, that 
the last aggregate meeting had removed 
all doubts upon that subject, by their re- 
folution, eriifioueriiig the Cornmitijee to 
conduct all the affairs of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland —fMr. Pole then road 
the outline of the proceedings of this 
meeting of the Committee, from the Dub- 
lin Fvening lleiuld; and stated, that a 
short- hand writer attended their debates 
which weie regularly published in the 
Iri>h newspapers. "j — Mr. O’Conners opi- 
nion, with resj)ect to the general powers 
of the Committee, accorded with the sense 
of the membe rs present, and the resolu- 
tions were carrietl unanimously. Here 
then, the House will observe, was a doubt 
expressed by a Roman Catholic peer, of 
the highest character, whether tlie Com- 
initK e was exceeding its powers ; but still 
thiJ loid lieutenant abstained from inter- 
posing: he still remained firm to his pur- 
pose — a purpose w'hich my right hoii. 
friend opposite to me (Mr. Cirattan), ha3 
CO lately charactcrizid as the most wise 
policy that could be pursued in Ireland, 
viz. that of trying mild and conciliatory 
measures as long as possible, consistently 
with the safely of the state. In the meet- 
ing, however, of the 1st of December, the 
Committee went still farther. On that 
day, one of the members, in very strong 
language, called the attention of the Com- 
mittee to what he described as a very 
great grievance, which had been suffered 
by a Catholic soldier. He told the Com- 
mittee that they were the natural* guar- 
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dians of the rights of the Catholics, and 
proposed a sobscrlptiun for prosecuting 
those bigoUed delinquents,” as he term- 
ed them, whatever their rank or station 
might be, by whom this Catholic soldier 
had been injured. 

I will now. Sir, shortly state to the; 
House the facts respecting this soldier, 
who was represented to have been so 
cruelly injured, and whose injuries were 
said to have been redressed by Ag Ca- 
tholic Committee. Oh the 24'th oRugust 
last. Dr. Troy, the titular archbishop of 
Dublin, wrote to the chief secretary to 
the lord lieutenant, and mentioned the 
case of a soldier of the name of Spence, 
who had commuted a very severe sentence 
which had been passed upon him by a 
court martial, by consenting to go into a 
regiment always employed upon foreign 
service. Dr. Troy, in his letter, repre-^ 
sented this man’s case as being peculiarly 
hard. This letter, by the lord lieutenant’s 
order, was immediately transmitted to the 
commander of the forces, for his opinion 
on the subject. The commander of the 
forces directly ordered the case to be in- 
vestigated. I should have stated, that this 
man having been tried by a regimental 
court martial, the proceedings had not 
been laid before the commander of the 
forces. The investigation did lake place, 
and the result was, that the whole of the 
sentence was remitted. The man was 
brought back agAiii, and was freely dis- 
charged from the army. Dr. Troy’s ap- 
plication was made, as I have already 
said, in August, and in December the bu- 
siness was taken up in the Committee : the 
matter was discussed with great warmth 
and acrimony of language, but at length 
they admitted that justice had been done 
to the soldier. A motion, however, was 
made by one of tin* members of the Com- 
mittee in the court of King’s Bench upon 
this subject, but it was instantly rejected.. 
The debates of t!ic Committee, however, 
boldly asscited, that it was through their 
exertions, ar\d by their means, that the 
wrongs of this soldier had been redressed, 
that is to say, that their exertions in De- 
cember had produced a remission of hia 
sentence, which sentence had been com- 
pletely 1 emitted, by the orders of govern- 
mcnOn consequence of proceedings in- 
stituted by them in the preceding Au- 
gust ! ! They told the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, in the most violent language 
(language indeed of such a nature, that 1 
almost doubt vvhether government was 
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justifiable in having refrained from prose- 
cuting the printer by whom it was pub- 
bsliccl), that ill oonsequence of the exer- 
tions of the Committee, all the Catholic 
soldiers in Ireland had had justice done 
to them; that they might now worship 
their maker according to their own ritual: 
thus inferring, that all tendernes<), kind- 
ness, and justice, did not proceed from the 
government, hot emanated from the Ca- 
tholic^bmmittee; and holding themselves 
up as^TC proper and exi'Iusive objects of 
the affect ion of the people ! 

Even this, however, did not rouse the 
indignation of the lord lieutenant, who 
felt, as he had felt on a former occasion, 
that forbearance was preferable to an ap- 
pearance of rigour. 

On the 29ih of November the petition 
was received from the Sub-committee, 
was read in the Catholic Committee, and 
acknowledged as the petition of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland ; at the same Committee 
they voted thanks to my right hon. friend 
opposite to me (Mr. Grattan), in the name 
and by the authority of the Catholics of 
Ireland. The petition having been agreed 
to, it was to be presumed, that if the 
Committee were constituted solely for 
the purpose of preparing a petition, 
that their labours were in fact at an end, 
except indeed as to the consideration 
of the question of the mode of present- 
ing the petition, and the nominating the 
persons to be employed ^for that purpose. 
At this time, however, it is necessary that 
1 should observe, that many of the most 
respectable of the Catholics of Ireland 
bad become very much di.ssatisfied with 
the proceedings of the Committee, and 
with the violent, inflammatory, and intem- 
perate language which had been used in 
their debates. Lord Ffrench, and others 
that I could name, certainly did dijap- 
rove of their proceeding; and here. Sir, 
think it necessary to state to the House 
in the strongest manner, that it never once 
entered into the contemplation of the go- 
vernment of Ireland to take any steps 
against the Catholics generally, or to throw 
any reflection upon them as a body. No- 
thingcould be further from their intention; 
the object of the government was only to 
act against what they knew to be an illegal 
body, and to put a stop to proceedings, 
which, if not checked in time, might lead 
to the most serious consequences, even to 
rebellion. [Here some gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House laughed.] 
Centlimen may laagh if they pleaid*; it 
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may appear a very good joke to them, but I 
can assure them it was nu juke to the peo- 
ple of Dublin, who did certainly look with 
considerable uneasiness to llie proceedings, 
and the intemperate language of the Coin- 
inittce. The lord lieutenant, however, 
feeling that the petition having been 
agreed to, and that nothing remained for 
the Committee to do but to choose the 
persons who were to carry it over, was of 
opinion, that bad as the proceedings of the 
Committee had been, mischievous as the 
publication of their debates had proved, 
and great as was the ferment occasioned 
in I)ublin by the presence of a Catholic 
Parliament, us it had been emphatically 
termed, the evil must soon cea.se, and that 
it was much belter, if possilile, to allow it 
to arrive at a termination without any in- 
terference on the part of the government, 
ill order to convince the Catiiolics that 
there was not the slightest disposition to 
interfere with them in the framing or ma- 
naging tlieir petition. But, Sir, ther Ca- 
tholic Committee did not stop here ; tim 
next step they took, about the middle of 
December, was to appoint a Committee 
of Grievances. This Catholic Committee, 
originally appointed for tlie sole pu^po^c 
of preparing a petition to parliament, ap-» 
pointed a Sub-coin niitt?e to inquire inio 
all the grievances, real or imaginary, of 
all the Catholics of Ireland, and into all 
the indignities and insults which they 
might suffer, or to which they were in con- 
sequence liable. 

At one of the meetings of the Committee 
a member informed I hem, that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Troy, which con- 
tained an account of .some shocking acts 
of bigotry which had been manifested in 
the management of the Foundling Hospi- 
tal in Dublin, I have never seen this let- 
ter of Dr. Troy\ and therefore I can only 
speak of it from what passed in the de- 
bates. It is necessary. Sir, in order that 
the House may understand this part of the 
subject, that 1 should explain the nature 
of the charitable institution to which I 
have alluded, and the principles on which 
it is governed. The Foundling Hospital 
was establisheil by act of parliament, and 
receives annually large parliamentary 
grants. Every child that is brought to it 
is received, without any distinction what- 
ever, and there are generally about twelve 
hundred children in the hospital, and about 
four or five thousand are -at nurse in the 
country. The governors of this hospital are 
aaoDg Ae most respectable ^ iadced« 1 
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may say they are the most respectable per- 
sons in Ireland ; and there is not a single 
institution in that count* y, or perhaps in 
any other, that is conducted in a more ex- 
emplary mann«r. All the children re- 
ceived into this hospital have some name 
or label brought with them, which is en- 
tered into a secret book, and a number is 
given to the child, by which it is distin- 
guished while it remains in the house, 
and not by any name. As this is a govern- 
ment institution, supported, as 1 have al- 
ready said, by parlidnientary grants, the 
children that are received into it ai*., of 
course, brought up in ihe established re- 
ligion of the country, and, wdien apj)rnn- 
ticed, they are apprenticed to Protestant 
masters. However, when any person, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, claims u 
child, and states the private nanje, or 
mark, by which it was disiinguishcd when 
it was received, the child is instantly de- 
livered up to the person rnakiii;; the ap- 
plication. I have not seen l)r. Troyes 
letter, but 1 undoi stand that it accuserf the 
governors of this institution of endeavour- 
ing to gain proselytes to Protestionism, 
by contriving that no Catholic should 
ever leceive his child ; and it narrated 
a shocking circuni.stan<’e, which wi^said 
to have occurred in consequence of this 
bigotry — the marriage of a brother and 
a sister, who were ignorant of their mutual 
relaiiotiship. Thisstateinent wa^, of course, 
warmly taken up by the Committee, and 
the debates wliicb took place upon the 
subject were of such anatuie ihut I will, 
^or the reason 1 have alicady sialcd, re- 
frain from reading them. If gen lcmen 
have any curiosiiy to read the debates of 
this Committee, they will soon have an 
opportunity of doing it, for, I understand, 
they are about to be published, by the au- 
thoiiiy of the Committee, in a poriable 
form. This case was rererr* d to the Coim- 
inittee of Grievances ; tlius they proceeded, 
but the government still forbore to inter- 
pose. In the mean lime, the CathoIicCom- 
mittee continued to meet from week to 
week, and sometimes twice a week : they 
adopted, as iar a.s they could, all the forms 
of the House of Commons. Their de- 
bates W'ere attended by short- hand writers, 
and were published regulaily in the Irish 
new.spapers. 

About the beginningof January a mem- 
ber of the Committee stated, that the Com- 
mittee of Grievances had nearly prepared 
their report, which consisted of three hun- 
dred I olio pages. At this time, the House 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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will recollect, that the purpose for which 
the Catholic Commiitee was originally ap- 
pointed was eflecicd ; the petition to Par- 
liament had been prepared and agreed 
upon. It was proposed, that this report 
of the Committee of Grievances should be 
printed, that it might ho circulated 
throughout Ireland ; and it was proposed, 
though by what means that was to be re- 
gularly (libeled, I really do not know, to 
Jay a copy of it on the table of this House. 
One oi ihcse grievances was, th^number 
of oniccs which it was said Cadiolics were 
incapable of possessing, and which, in tliis 
report, were madu to amount to .3-, 000. 

It caniiot be suppojeil. Sir, that during 
mrli piocecilii) {s as 1 have b-ecn detailing, 
Dabhn was in a vc-iy tranqud state; in fact 
they had produced a coiisiderahle effect 
upon the public mind, not only in Dublin, 
but in every part of Iiclaiid. Tlie quiet 
and well disposed people, seeing that no 
steps had been taken to put a .stop to such 
dangerous proceedings, began to think 
that the goveimiu-iii of Ii eland uas really 
dissolved. Indeed, Sir, nothing could 
bav" ju.>iiri(*d ibe lord lieutenant, and iho.se 
who had the honour to advise him, in their 
abstinence, but t!ie exportation which they 
naUiially (iiteriained, that every meeting 
ot this Committee would be the la-it. 

The right lion, and learned gent, has 
endeava)uied to convince the llou«e, tliat 
the Circular Letter of the Commitue was 
matter of notoriety, and had been actually 
coinmuiii(Mted o tlie. puoiic thiougli the 
channel ».f liie Dublin newspapers ; but I 
defy tiie right hon. anil learned gent, to 
.''hew that .such was the fact. It is true, 
tint in a debate which took place towards 
the end of Deccmheivsoine .synijiioiiis ap- 
pealed of the intentjifii of thc'C iiticmen 
to increase ilivir number; but tln^ iij.dit 
hon. and learned gent, is in an error, if 
he conceives liiat the intention was mani- 
fe.stcd in the decided mannt r which it af- 
terwards assumed. In December a reso- 
lution was agreed to, desiring the secretary 
of the Conuniifee to corre.spond wdth sumo 
gentlemen in the country, who were 
friendly to their views, but not a w ord u as 
said about any election. Afterwards, a 
guaided resolution W'as adopted, stating (hat . 
anaugmcui.uioii of the number of the Coni- 
mittee \va.' desirabie.and liiat iI’h manage- 
ment of that augmentation should be ve.sted 
in a Sub-committee. Still, however, not a 
word of the Circular Letter until ihf* i9tb 
of January. On the 23d of January tho 
Irish government b^camo possessed of tbf 
(U) 
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fact, that such a letter had been written way highly estimable, and whom no man 
by ilu* secretary of the Catholic Commit- could know without admiring. Lord 
tee, and that several answers had been re- Fingal, it appears, had been accused of 
reived thereto; but of the nature of the supporting the Veto, of concurring in the 
le:ter, or of the answers, they yerc wholly Union, and of moving a vote of thanks tO 
ignorant. To shew, however, what was lord Wellington. But the defence which 
the nature of the augmentation suggested this gentleman professed to make for his 
ill December, 1 beg to state (what I think lordship, was in fact the most libellous ac- 
iii candour, the right lion, and learned cusation. 1 do not wish "to read any part 
gent, might have stated), the opinion of of this speech to the House, because the 
one of the members, who declared, that language was so extremely violent. The 
when to the HG representatives of pa- speaker did that which nobody ever 
I isbes, ten members should be added from thought of doing before, he identified 
each county, the whole would make a the whole Catholic Body with the rebels 
greater number than he had ever seen at of I7Q8. I really do not know whether 
iijiy aggregate meeiing/* the government of Ireland were not cul- 

'io proceed, however, with the history pable for not having prosecuted the 
rf the Committee. It adjourned from printer for the publication of this most in- 
we.ek to week, under the pretext of afford- flammatory speech : — [Here ^here was a 
ing asbistance to lord Fingal in the con- general cry of read ! rea:^ • and Mr. Pole 
vtyance oi the Petition; but at every proceeded to read the following extract 
iiiecimg a violent and inflammatory debate from the speech of a gentleman]; — 

almost invariably took place. The prin- ‘ Return, iny lord, before I speak 

cipal Roman t7Hiholics of Ireland had be- ' of the first charge, to the limes of that 
come more and more dissatisfied with the ' Union, and recollect the state of Irish 
proceedings of the Committee, as abusing * Catholics; of your population, the mass 
the lenity of goverrimeiu, ami injuring, by ' dispersed, the boldest slain, the patriots 
the intemperance ol their conduct, the ' endungeoned and enchained, the remain- 
r ui^e wliith they were assembled to sop- ' dor mute and disarmed. Jii this combi- 
pt'Ft. On the 2d of February tlu y agreed Mintion of overthrow and captivity, lord 
to a resolution, that the Ptti- 'Fingal was prominently loyal. How 
tion of the Catholics of Ireland sliould be ' much would your exterminators have 
tiansniiiud to Parliament. On th.r same ' given that lord Fingal were arrayed 
day a r(?.oluiion was proposed, that the * a^aiii’-t the laws! that they should be 
C itholic Committee had exc eeded its ‘ .d/lc to say, they had caught in the fact 
powers, by agreeing to Augment its ruim' 'of treason, airour virtues and all our 
bers by the addition of ten members from ' pride ! In that crisis of sorrow and of 
every county in Ireland. This motion ‘ infamy, you will find lord Fingal the 
produced a very was in debalr, aiid was ' man of the people; you will find him, 
finally rejec ted. Jn the cour' e ot the dc- * after the battle at Tara, petitioning (]uar- 
baie lord Flreiith made use ui the hdlow- ' ter for Ihe men against whom he had 
ing expressions : — Vou weie appointed 'fought; yon will find him petitioning 
lor a specific purpose ; your commission is 'for the best of men, and the most ob- 
ended — Ireland is sick of this business I ' noxious to those exterminators— for the 
Do you mean to erect youi selves into a ' venerable Broughall, now no mote, and 
perpetual government The Commit- ' for him whose presence would giveho- 
tee, however, Would not acknowledge that ' iiour to this meeting, of which he is 
their pcjwers were terminated; and, in- 'a part — for James Dixon. You wdll 
stead of^ ending the business altogether, ' find, that if he assumed the livery of 
they adjourned to the Oih of February. ' your oppressors, it was chiefly that he 
Mtill the lord lieuteriant forbore to inter- ' might s^ve or intercede for the op- 
pose the authority of government, satisfied * i>ressed.' 

that a crisis was fast approaching. [Some gentlemen asked Mr. Pole across 

At the meeting of the. Committee on the the table, from which paper he had read 
pth of February, several of tlie members this extract? He replied, cirher fi om the 
indulged in the most violent and intempe* Evening Post or the Evening Herald, he 
rate language. One gentleman, in parti- believed it was from the latter paper, and 
cuhir, proleshcd to undertake the defence he was sure the gentlemen on the other 
ot lord Fingal, one of the most loyal of side would not dispute its authenticity.] 
the Catholic body ; a nobleman in every Up to this time no step had been takCn 
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by the government of Ireland; they had 
cherished the expectation, that any inter- 
ference on their part would have been un- 
necessary ; but the fallacy of that hope 
began to manifest itself. The government 
was assailed on all sides by the peaceable 
atid loyal people of Ireland, to take some 
steps to avert the dangerous consequences 
with which the proceedings of this Com- 
mittee threatened the country. 

I hope, Sir, that in the tedious, but ne- 
cessary detail which 1 have gone through, 
1 have convinced the House of the great 
difference which subsisted between the 
principles and conduct of the Committee 
of 1 80P and the Committee of I S 10. The 
conduct of the latter certainly did cause 
great uneasiness to the government of Ire- 
land, and to all loyal men. Representa- 
tions poured in from all parts of tlie 
country ; and the lenity and forbearanre 
of the lord lieutenant was loudly censured. 
Thus it appeared, that the Irish govern- 
ment were censured by one set of ineii for 
severity, and by another foritsforbeaiance. 
Bui I submit it to the candour of this 
House and the public, whether, under the 
circumstances 1 have stated, the lord 
lieutenant appears to have acted towards 
the Catholics with rigor ; or whether he 
has taken any measures wliatever, to pre- 
vent (hem from exercising the just right 
which they posscs'jed, of petitioning Par- 
liament, or his Majesty, or the Regent, on 
the subject of their claims ? i am appre- 
hensive that the lord lieutenant was rather 
liable to the contrary imputation. It may 
be so. In my conscience, however, I be- 
lieve that his grace has acted, wisely ; and 
1 have the satisfaction of knowing, that ilic 
advice I felt it my duty to give the lord 
lieutenant on the occasion, met with the 
entire approbation of the lord chancellor 
and the attorney general of Ireland. 
Many had ,been the consultations of the 
Irish cabinet with respect to the propriety 
of an application to the British cabinet for 
instructions ; but the result of their deli- 
berations always was, that it was better to 
go as far as the public peace would permit, 
without any interference of authority. 
But, Sir, 1 really am at a loss to determine, 
from the speech of the right hon. and 
learned gent., whether the Irish govern- 
ment arc, upon the present occasion, to be 
attacked for their lenity or for their harsh- 
ness. Some hon. gentlemen seemed to 
wish to accuse them of both. 1 am sure, 
however, that my right hon. friend oppo- 
dte to me (Mr. Grattan) will not think 
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that we acted with too much forbearance; 
for 1 understood him to have said, in his 
speech upon a late occasion, that it was the 
duty of the government of Ireland to risk 
sometiiingt for the purpose of evincing a 
greater tenderness towards the Catholics 
than towards any other set of men in Ire- 
land. Precisely in the spirit of that re- 
mark, Sir, has the Irish government acted. 
I know that in any other case the lord 
lieutenant would have interfered .much 
sooner; and lean take upon myself to 
assert, that if the Committee had been a 
Protestant, a Dissenting, or an Orange 
Coniniiltee, instead f»f a Catholic one, it 
would not have been allowed to go on so 
long unmolested. It was on a c:\lni and 
deliberate balance of motives, ami with a 
full feeiiug for the responsibility incurred, 
that the lord lieutenant adopted that line 
of conduct which appeared to him best 
calc'ulated to secure Lbe iniei'csts of llie so- 
vereign and of the country. 

1 really feel it lUM c.'sary to apologize 
to the House for taking u]) so miu b time ; 
but uf)on so important a ijncslioii, 1 con 
ceive it to be my duly to put the IIou 
in the full possession of all the fids of t 
case. 

I now come, Sir, to the other p u’t of 
tile charge, of the light hon. and ie irned 
geiit. 'I’lie House vvill recollect, tint I 
have brought the proceedings ol the (Ca- 
tholic Comrnilltc down to the 9th ot‘ Pcb. 
With regard to Mr, Hay’s circular letter 
of the 1st of January, the Iri^h govern- 
ment never saw it until the lO'di of Feb. 
I know, at least 1 understand, that a no- 
ble lord slated in another place, that he 
was in possession of that letter early in 
January. That is very possible — ^thut no- 
ble lord may be more in the conlidcnce 
oflhuse from whom that letter emanated, 
than the Irish government are. It may 
be contended, that the Irish government, 
in not having obtained this Idler sooner, 
had shewn themselves supine and unfit 
for ollice. In answer to this charge, I can 
only say, that every fair means of obtain- 
ing th:it iiilormatioii w'as resorted to ; that 
great diligence was used upon that par- 
ticular subject, by the persons whose duty 
it was to receive informaiion ; and yet it 
is most true that the letter uf Mr. Hay was 
not known to me until the period 1 have 
mentioned. But whether the government 
were censurable or not, for not obtaining 
information upon this subject at an earlier 
period, is not now the question before the 
House.— The question is, whether, when 
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they did obtain ^be information^ the course 
they pursued was justifiable and proper ? 
On the jOih of Februar}^ then, the Irish 
government obtained a copy of this cir- 
cular letter, and at the same tiifke received 
private information of the mosi secret na- 
ture, that several thousand copies of that 
letter were circulating in livlaiid ; that 
many members of the aui^nictucd Com- 
mittee had b( en returned ; that some of 
them had actually ai lived in Dublin ; ^nd 
that the whole of them were expecied to 
anve time enougli for the inetMiiig of 
the ] 0th of February, or at latest fi»r that 
of the 23d, We were also infoimed, that 
the letter had been penned by the lawyeis 
belonging to the Catholic Committee, and 
that great pains had been taken to keep 
within the letter of the law', and to avoid 
incurring its penalties, the object being 
to obtain a complete representative body 
from all the counties ot IrtMand, und.r the 
pretext of asjibling in managing ihe pe- 
tition. li was also staled, that when all 
the members had ai rived, and the Ca 
tholic convention had iissend)!* d, it would 
be kept Mltiiig, for the pui/iose of diliiis- 
ing throughout In land the flame, whii li 
the Cominntee had i used in liubliii. 
The liish government also received infor- 
mation of the mode in uim li the elections 
had been, and were to be, conducted. 
One main object, it appeared, was to se- 
cure secrecy; and names were sent d* wii 
from Dublin, of particular ^)cisons residnit 
in that city, whom the Committee recom- 
nieiided to be leturned delegates from 
certain places ; and by mis contrivance it 
was expected that a full attendance would 
always l e .«ecur^*d. ^'iCll was the nature 
of the inibnnuii n received by the Irisi. 
government, and on tiiat information they 
acted ! 

The right hon. and learned gent, has 
asked me repeatedly in a very pointed 
manner, wliellier, bi fore I took upon my • 
self to write the leiter to the sherifls a d 
chief magistrates of Ireiand, 1 had taki n 
the opinion of the attorney and solicitor 
general of Ireland ? Sir, that right hon. 
and learned gent, once filled a high ofli- 
ciai situation in Ireland; under the duke 
of Bedford's administration the right hon. 
and learned gent, held the uflice of loid 
high cli.igcellor ; and anothci right hon. 
gen'., who sits near him, filled, at the j 
same liir.e, theoflice of chief secretary to 
the lord lieutenant. Inow, Sir, I will ask 
that right hon. and le.uned gent., if at 
that period the govirnmcnt of Ireland had 


received information similar to that which 
1 have now communicated to the House, 
whai he would have advised his friend, 
the chief secretary, to do? Would he not 
have advised him to slate the facts to the 
lord lieutenurit, and to propose lo the lord 
liei'tenant to scud for lord chancellor Pon- 
sonhy, lor Mr. attorney general Plunket, 
and for Mr. solicitor general Bushe, for 
the purpose of holding a cabinet council 
on the subject? The right hon. and learn- 
ed gent, assuredly ought, and 1 am per- 
suaded would have done so. Sir, that was 
precisely the course which 1 adopted. 
Lord chancellor Ponsoiiby could not be 
sent for, because he was not in oftice, but 
loid chancellor Manners was summoned 
to attend the council. Mr. aituiiiey 
general Plunket could not be summoned, 
for the .same reason, but IMi . attorney ge- 
neral S.iunn was. Tlie solicitor g*Mieral, 
Mr. Biishc.did not attend tiie council, be- 
cau.^e he was at that time absent in the 
country, attending a special commission ; 
but ] luive groat satisfaction in stating, 
that upon his return to town, ho approved, 
ill the fullest manner, of every step which 
had been taken, and confirmed that opi- 
nion under his own hand. The right hon. 
and learned gent, knows loul Manners, 
and Mr. Saurin, and Mr. Bushe ; and 
knows the weight that is due to their opi- 
nions. 1 wull not attempt lo dc.scribe the 
characters of these great men, b(’cau>e I 
feel that 1 should not do justice to them. 
But it is the happiness of my life to be 
onablod to say, that throughout the whole 
of tins transaction J did not take one sin- 
gle step, nay, I did not even write the iet- 
ter to JonI Ffrench, on whirh the right 
hon. and learneil gent, has thought fit to 
coninieiir, without the concuneiice and 
full approbation of tbo.se great men. The 
very last word.s that lord Manners said to 
me, when T was quitting the lri.sh shore, 
were, " I will never forgive you if you do 
not make int prominent in this business. 
Lei me have my full shaie of the respon- 
sibility.^* — At these meetings of the ca- 
binet council in Dublin, tlie lord lieutenant 
prcj ificil. The,r ght hon. and learned gent. 
ha.s asked, why the benefit of the lord 
chief justice's opinion was not taken, as it 
might have been, at a meeting of the privy 
council ? I will tell the House why. The 
lord chief justice of Ireland was not con- 
sulted. Because if any of the individuals 
whose conduct was under consideration, 
had been apprehended and brought to triaj, 
the lord chief justice must of course have 
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presided ; and whatever may be the opi- 
nion of the right hon. and learned gent, 
opposite to me* upon this subject. I dis- 
dained to use any means b}*^ which a stain 
could be thrown on the purity of a court 
of justice. 

On a full and dispassionate considera- 
tion of all the circumstances of the case, 
the government were of opinion that the 
proper course to be pursued was the one' 
which has been adopted. It was resolved 
that the attorney general should frame a 
letter to the sheriffs and chief magistrates, 
stating the law of the case, and calling 
upon the magistrates to enforce it. But 
when this letter was framed and sent, the 
Irish government knew perfectly well 
that the law was not likely to be put in 
force against any man for any thing that 
was past, and that it would only be made 
to operate prospectively; and the fact 
turned out exactly so; not one man was 
ariTsicd — not one held to bail, except a 
printer at Galway, who persisted in adver- 
tising a ineeiing in contravention of the 
act. 

The lord lieutenant, always animated 
by h-elings of tenderness towards the 
iioniari Catholi<s, even when he was 
Jorced to act, determined that no indivi- 
<lual should be taken up or punished for 
that v\hich was |)ast. The attorney ge- 
neral was di reeled to frame this letter to 
the shenlfs, staring the law of the case, in 
the that it would have the cflect of 

inducing those persons, who were engaged 
in the plan, to desist, when they found 
they were acting in direct violati<in (»f an | 
act of parliament. A great deal lias been 
said about the expression in the letter, I 
"unlawful assembly/' as applied to the i 
Catholic Coninnttee ; audit lias been con- 
tended, that there was no occasion to name 
the Roman Catholics. I hopii the right 
hon. and learned gent, will do the lord 
chancellor and the attorney general of 
Ireland the justice to suppose, that these 
were circumstances which did not escape 
their acuteness, but having received the 
information which I have detailed to the 
House, they thought they could not avoid 
stating the fact in the letter. As Mr. Hay 
had addressed his letter to Catholics, and 
directed that Catholics should be sent from 
the counties to augment the body calling 
itself the Calholip Committee ; and as the 
information in the possession of govern- 
ment was sufficient, in the opinion of the 
law officers of the crown, to prove that 
body an unlawful assembly; it was thought 
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impossible to take any step towards- stop* 
ping the elections, or towards preventing 
the Committee from continuing their illega. 
proceedings, without naming both the 
Catholics anti the Committee. With re- 
gard to the question of law. 1 certainly 
shall not enter into a discussion with the 
right hon. learned gent, upon it. as I do 
not pretend to be acquainted with legal 
subtleties. 1 am no lawyer, and though 
such arrogance has been attributed to me, 

I never presumed to take any legal steps 
without having recurrence to the best ad- 
vice. 1 cannot but observe here. Sir, that 
the tone and temper of the right hon. and 
learned gentleman are very different to- 
night from what I understand they were 
upon a former occasion. He has n.»t now 
spoken of the Convention Act as an obso- 
lete law, but he has taken the ground 
which, 1 unflerstaiul, was taken by a nuble 
lord in another place, viz. that if the lord 
lieutenant thought it expedient to proceed 
as he has done, he ought to have issued a 
proclamation. Now, Sir, wdiat were the 
circumstances of this case I There was the 
law of the land, an act of parliament, in 
full force ; in such fort e, iinleed, that the 
very persons agaiU'it wliom it was to ope- 
rate, recognized it in every pait of their 
proceedings by then ellnrtsio avoid coming 
within its provi'^ions. It is obvious, that 
the Ctiiniiiiuee had this act always in their 
view ; atnl 1 dely the most ingenious man 
in the House lo J(»ok fairly at the whole 
proceedings of the (!!ommillfes of 1809 
and 1810, and to controvert that proposi- 
tion. Uniil an ()ccasi»>n occurrt*d which 
retpiired the exercise of the Coven* ^on 
Liw, of course it cmild not operate: that 
occasion did occur, and 1 really am at a 
loss lo kimw upon what giouiid it ig con- 
tended, that a pro< l.un.icion o>'glit to have 
been prcvi<»usly issued. Pi uclamation.s 
aie only resoiitd to in particular cases; 
such, f »r inscance, as the Insurrection Act, 
which was noi always in force. The go- 
vernuiimt, when it felt itself called upon 
to put that act into execution, must, by 
the law. announce that intention by a pro- 
ciamation ; but, in the case of an act of 
paiiiamein always in full force, it is absurd 
to suppii'ie that government was bound to 
is^ue a proclamation before they acted 
upon it. A ca^e also occurred the other 
day in Ireland, in which the issuing of a 
proclamation was necessary ; I mean in 
the cast of the application of the manufac- 
turers to government for relief. In that 
case, two hundred thousand pounds were 
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i»ued to them, but as there was no act o. 
)ar] lament in force upon the subject, and 
larliament were not sitting, the advance 
.vas necessarily made under the authority 
of a proclamation. Under such circum* 
stances as those I have stated, a procla- 
mation is proper; but 1 never before heard 
it contended, that a proclamation ivas ne- 
cessary to enforce the statute law of the 
land. 

I trust. Sir, I do not flatter myself, when 
I expre.ss a hope that 1 have now satisfied 
the House, that, when the Irish govern- 
ment thought it necessary to adopt some 
measures for the security of the public 
peace ; when this letter, of which the 
right hon. and learned gent, complains so 
much, was issued, the Calhoiic Committee 
had assumed a new shape ; that it had ar- 
rogated powers very diflcrent, and much 
more extensive than those with which it 
was originally invested ; in short, that it 
bad taken a form highly dangerous to the 
peace of the country. I hope I h.ave 
proved that the Irish government conti- 
nued to act upon a syatein of forbearance 
and lenity until it was compelled, in point 
of duty, and called upon fiom every part 
of the country, to adopt the measures that 
might be necessary to preserve the public 
peace. Most undoubtedly, Sir, if the in- 
telligence which I have just detailed to the 
House, had reached the Irlah government 
time enough to have enabled tiiem to have 
taken the opinion of th^ ministers of the 
Prince Regent, they would have dbne it ; 
but it is evident, from wdiat 1 have slated, 
that the Irish government could not have 
delayed taking the step it v.'a.s compelled 
to take, without allowing the Catholic 
Convention, or Parliament, as lord Ffrench 
had called it, to have htuJ at least one 
meeting, the effects of which might not 
have been easily effaced. Tiic Irish go- 
vernment felt also, that it was absolutely 
necessary, for the preservation of the 
tranquillity of the country, to put a stop 
to the elections in the different -parts of 
Ireland which had actually commenced, 
and to shew the people in general the 
danger they were incurring, and the un- 
pleasant predicament in winch they were 
involving themselves, by acting in con- 
formity to *the letter of the secretary of 
the Catholic Committee. In this point of 
view, the letter to the magistrates was a 
letter of precaution, and I am happy to 
say it produced the most beneficial ef- 
•fects. The country is in a state of tran- 
quillity, the meetings for the elections. 


have been checked, and considerable pro- 
gress has been made in bringing the Ca- 
tholic Committee to a proper sense of its 
situation. 

1 come now. Sir, to , the consideration 
of that part of the subject upon which the 
right hon. and learned gent, has dwelt so 
much, 1 mean the direct communication 
that took place between government and 
lord Ffrcnch. As soon as the meeting 
hud been declared an unlawful one by the 
authorities I have mentioned, it became 
the duty of government to prevent it from 
again assembling without interruption. 
Having obtained information that it was 
to meet at a particular place on a certain 
day, government determined to enforce 
the act of parliament, by dispersing the 
assembly, but in doing so the magistrates 
were instructed to act with the utmost 
mildness and conciliation. 

The right hon. and learned gen.' has 
attempted to throw some ridicule upon 
this part of the subject, and to represent 
me as deserving all the blame, which, in 
his opinion, belongs to the transaction. 
Sir, I do not wish to decline any of the 
responsibility which is necess.irily at- 
tached to the situation w'hich I have the 
honour to hold, but 1 must repeat, that 
during every purl of this busine.ss, 1 acted 
with the advice and concurrence of the 
noble and learned persons to whom I have 
alluded. I'he right hon. and learned 
gent, says, he has seen two dillerent ac- 
counts of what passed when the inagi.s- 
trates went to the meeting, the one signed 
by alderman Darley and Mr. Rabington,* 

* The following is the account given 
by alderman Darley and Mr. Rahiiigton : 

Police Office, Ja vis Street, 
Feb, 23, 1811 . 

Pursuant to the directions of govern- 
ment, alderman Darley and Mr. Babing- 
ton repaired to the house of Fitzpatrick, 
in Capel-street, where the Roman Catho- 
lic Committee had been used to assemble. 
They asked Fitzpatrick if there was then 
a meeting of Catholics in his house ? He 
replied in the affirmative, and ushered the 
magistrates to the rooms on the first floor, 
where from forty to-fifty gentlemen were 
assembled. 

** On the table lay some copies of the 
Catholic petition, which the persons then 
present were in the act of signing. Mr. 
Hay, who was at the table, said, gentle- 
men, such of you as have signed the pe- 
tition for the Commons and not for the 
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aitd the other an anonymous onoj and that count.] Well then, the account published 
he' did not know which to believe. [Mr. by the Catholic Committee; but he says he 
Ponsonby said it was not an anonymous ac- does not know which to believe. Sir^ ii that 


Lords, be so good as to come forward and 
sign. Immediately after the magistrates 
entered the room, lord Ffreiich was called 
to the chair. 

'' Lord Ffrench demanded of the ma- 
gistrates by what authority they came 
there ? Alderman Dailey replied, that un- 
derstanding the meeting to be a meeting 
of the Catholic Committee, he must re- 
quest of them, as a magistrate, to disperse. 
Lord Ffrcnch asked if the order was from 
government? Alderman Darley said, cer- 
tainly. 

Lord Ffrench assured the magistrates 
that that meeting was not tlie Catholic 
Committee — and that he sat as chairman 
of no Committee, but as rhairman of a 
meeting of Catholic gentlemen, for the 
purpose of signing and fjrwarding a pe- 
tition to Parliament. Lord Ffrench said, 
it was right l(» warn alderman Darlcy, 
that by taking such steps toward^; that 
n»eeting, he might be the first person to 
distmb the peace. Alderman Darley ex- 
pressed tin* regret lie felt at discharging 
**0 p.iinful a duty, and said that wn were 
unattended liy even a peace oflicer ; that, 
however, ourdnry must be done. 

** ijord Ffrimch said, he had as hiijh a 
respect for the laws as any one, and said 
if the magistrates began at the end of the 
room, he hoped he should be the last man 
turned out— he said, hail he been treated 
as lie might have expected, hy Mr. Pole, 
before any liarsli step was taken towards 
a meeting of that body to which he be- 
longed, by having bi en sent for, he could 
have so explained the nature of the meet- 
ing as to prevent the interference of a 
magistrate; lie added, that he in his own 
person had an additional claim, conceiv- 
ing himself an hereditary counsellor to 
the crown. 

" Mr. Habington said, that the magis- 
trates had the highest respect for his lord- 
ship; that his s(de object in remaining 
was to try the question -we W'oiild do any 
thing to facilitate the matter — that force 
w'Hs repugnant to our feelings, and that 
we hoped they would quietly submit. 
Some gentlemen replied, there was no 
question to try ; that no individual in the 
room would resist the law^s, and that no 
force was necessary ; that they wmuld go 
any where with us. 

** Alderman Darley was asked if he 


had a written information ; to which he 
answered that he had. 

" Sir Edward Bellew asked, if i; was 
the order of government ta- disperse any 
meeting of Roman Catholics ? 

Alderman Darley having inforiration 
that the Committee was to bo there assem- 
bled, and having positive directions to 
disperse the CiUiohc Committee, con- 
ceived himself justified, in reply to sir 
Edivard Bellew's question, to say, that his 
ordc's were, to disperse any meeting at 
that house. 

** Lord Ffrench then asked him, would 
he not pause before ho took that step— 
would lie shut the door against iho'r right 
to petition ? and proposed that he should 
wait on Mr. Pole, and explain the nature 
of their mee ting. 

Alderman Darley seeming to decline, 
lord Ffrench then asked alderman Darley, 
would be commit the peace of the coun- 
try, and take on himself the responsibi- 
lity, w'itliout making this trial ? Lord 
Ffrench added, if it was the wish of Mr. 
Pole, he and any three or five of the gen- 
tlemen present would w'ait on him. Al- 
derman Darley having consulted with 
Mr. Babington, at length agreed that he 
would wait upon Mr. Pole, Mr. Babing- 
ton remained in ,the room during his ab- 
sence. Lord Ffrench said, if thought ne- 
cessary, that no gentleman would leave 
the room during the absence of alderman 
Darley, nor should any other person be 
permitted to enter, S ‘iiie person said 
that that could not he, as it was an open 
meeting. hi the absence of alderman 
Darley, Mr. Hussey asked Mr. Babing- 
ton, if he bad a written information ? Mr. 
Babington replied, that he had better not 
speak on that business till alderman Dar- 
ley returned. 

'' Alderman Darley having returned 
from Mr. Pole, stated, that as lord Ffrench 
had assured the. magistrates that the meet- 
ing w^as not the C!atholic Committee, but 
a meeting of Catholic gentlemen, for the 
purpose of signing and forwarding their 
petition to parliament, it was the order of 
government, that the magistrates should 
not by any means interrupt them. Al- 
derman Darley having again asked lord 
Ffrench whether that was a meeting of 
the Catholic Committee, or a meeting of 
Catholic gentlemen for the purpose of 
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right hon. and learned gent, does not 
chouss to believe the account given by 
aldennan Darley and Mr. Babingtuii« and 
whic^b is signed with their names. I cannot 
help^ it, but government were bound to 
believe it. These magistrates had re* 
ceivej particular instructions fur the regu* 
Jatioii of their conduct when they went to 
the place where the assembly was to be 
held; and these instructions were, that 
they thould disperse the meeting with as 
much civility as the nature of the transac* 
lion would allow. The magistrates went 
to the pla(^ appointed for the meeting ; 
they found there a numl^er of gentlemen 
assembled, and immediately upon their 
arrival lord F french was called to the chair, 
and the alderman asked if t he persons assem^ 
bled were the Catholic Committee ? Lord 
Ffrench answered in the negative, and 
said they were a number of Catholic gen- 
tlemen assembled to sign their petition. 
Upon receiving this answer, the alderman 
hesitated, and at last determined to apply 
to government for f];;rther instruction. He 
accordingly came to the c'hief secretary's 
office, where I was, and made his report. 
The Court of Chancery was at that time 
sitting; I went thither, and had an inter- 
view with the lord chancellor and the 
attorney general, and consulted with 
them upon the subject. We all agreed, 
that after what lord Ffrench liad said, no 
attempt should be made to disperse that 
meeting. We considered lord Ffrench to 
be a gentleman and a nfan of honcar, and 
therefore we placed implicit confidence in 
what we understood him to have declared. 
I admit, that afterwards the meeting did 


signing and forwarding their petition ? 
Lord Ffrench declared that it was not a 
Catholic Committee, and said he would 
shew the magistrates that that meeting 
could not be the Catholic Committee, and 
was proceeding to say more, when he was 
interrupted. 

" Mr. O' Gorman asked alderman Bar- 
ley if he entered that room for the purpose 
of preventing the Catholic body from 
signing their petition to parliament, he, 
Mr. O'Gorman, having come there for 
that purpose, during his, alderman Bar- 
ley’s absence ? Alderman Barley said, 
certainly not. 

As far as we can recollect, this is a 
correct statement of the substance of what 
occurred." 

(Signed) Fred. Barley. 

Thos. R. Babinoton. I 
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publish some resolutions, in which they 
called themselves the general Committee 
of the Catholics ; but I know too well the 
candour of the right hon. and learned gHit. 
to suppose that he would for a moment, 
in so serious a discussion, avail himself of 
such a quibble. I am quite certain, that 
if he had been in the Irish government 
when this affair took place, he would have 
given credit, as wc did, to the information 
which was received. The right hon. and 
learned gent, has slated, that we were cul- 
pable, because, having designated the 
Catholic Committee an illegal assembly, it 
was sidfered to meet again. It is true. Sir, 
that on the '26tli of February, the day 1 
left Ireland, it was represented to govern- 
ment, that an aggregate meeting of the 
Catholics was to take place, and it was de- 
termined not to interfere with them, be- 
cause. such a meeting would have been 
legal and constitutional. Gove nment 
we.-e certainly aware that a consiiierable 
sensation had been excited among the 
principal Catholics; we knew lhat they 
were very angry at the terms of the cir- 
cular letter written by the lord lieiilenaiit's 
command. I am willing to give the i ight 
hon. and learned gent, the full bniiefit of 
this admission ; hut I will not allow my- 
self to doubt, that when the Catholics come 
to reflect seriously upon the subject ; 
when they consider, that the step which 
was resorted to was taken with the* best 
advice, and afler a full, calm, ami delibe- 
rate invest igation, they will applaud rather 
than censure the conduct of government. 
Indeed, even now, many of the most re- 
spectable Catholics do not disguise their 
opinion, that the conduct of the Committee 
had thrown discrerlit upon the Catholic 
cause, and had endangered the peace uf 
the country. It certainly was a subject of 
consolation to the lord lieutenant to know, 
that a number of respectable Catholic gen- 
tlemen were coming to Bublin to put an 
end to this Committee themselves; and, 
therefore, the Irish government, though 
still watching their proceedings, deter- 
mined not to molest them. 1 beg leave 
here. Sir, to call the attention of the House 
to a statement of the right hon. and learned 
gent. : he says, that the re.solutions of the 
Committee, of the 20lh of Ft bruaiy, re- 
assert all th3t4iad been asserted before, and 
that they declared themselves to be that 
very illegal assembly wnich the govern- 
ment had th reate neil to dispt:rse. Now, I 
do beg the right hon. and learned gent, 
will look at the resolutiuns themselves^ and 
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see whether they bear him out in that pro- 
position ; I maintain that they prove the 
direct contrary ; but, it seems, that these 
friends of the Catholics on the other side 
of the House will hot allow the word of a 
Catholic to be taken upon any occasion; 
aiid the Irish government are termed dri> 
vellers and blockheads, because, being 
gentlemen themselves, they believed the 
word of a gentleman. Surely, Sir, the 
right hon. and learned gent, could not 
have read the resolutions of the 2dth of 
February,* or he would not have made 
this asset tion. The House will do me the 
honour to recollect my statement of the 
proceedings of the Committee on the 24th 
of November, when lord Fingall was in 
the chair; it was then determined that 
they were empowered to transact all Ca- 
tholic aflairs. This was precisely the ob- 
jection of the Irish government. They 
complained, that the Connniiiee had tra- 
velled out of the province for which they 
were constituted. Now, did the resolu- 
tions of the 2(ith of February last re-assert 


* At a Meeting of the (Genera) Com- 
mittee of the Catholics of Ireland, held 
at No. 4, Capel-street, on Tuesday, 
the 2Gth of February, 1811, 

The Lord Ffrunch in the Chair ; 

« Resolved, That the correspondence 
between the lord Ffrench and Mr. Secre- 
tary Pole be ptiblished. ^ 

“ Resolved, That this Committee has 
been appointed by an aggregate meeting 
of the Catholics of Ireland, to prepare and 
procure, to be presented to parliament, on 
their behalf, petitions for the removal of 
all such penalties and disabilities as affect 
those of their pursuasion. 

" Resolved, That having in their endea- 
vours to perform the duty imposed on 
them, most studiously avoided any infrac- 
tion on the known laws and constitution of 
their country, they learned with equal sur- 
prise and indignation, that imputations 
have been cast on certain parts of their 
proceedings, calculated to render ques- 
tionable their legality; and in further 
pursuance thereof, that measures have been 
resorted to, and threats issued, which if per- 
severed in must utterly destroy a right, 
one of the dearest to all^Biitish subjects, 
and to the Catholics of Ireland almost the 
only valuable one they enjoy, the right of 
Petition. 

Resolved, That not having received 
any appointment except of the nature and 
( VOL. XIX.) 
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that proposition ? No such thing ! The 
hrst resolution relates to the publishing 
my correspondence with lord Ffrbnch. 
The second states, that this Committee 
has been appointed by an aggregate meet- 
ing of the Catholics of Ireland ;*’ to do 
what ? to manage the affairs of the Catho- 
lics? No! — "to prepare, and procure to 
be presented to parliament, on their be- 
half^ petitions for the removal of all such 
penalties and disabilities as affect those of 
their persuasion.^^ They then resolve, 
" That not having receivM||||y appoint- 
ment, except of the naturMmd for the 
performance of a single specific object, 
viz. the preparing the petition to parlia- 
ment, the Committee confidently felt that 
it could not, by any forced and oppressive 
construction, be placed within the mean- 
ing of the law called the Convention Act,^* 
Now, let me ask, is this the meeting which 
the Irish government described as coming 
within the purview of the Convention Act? 
Sir, if the assembled Catholics were really 
what they stated themselves to be in their 


for the performance of a single and specific 
object, as already stated, it confidently feels 
that it cannot, by any forced and oppressive 
construction, be placed within the mean- 
ing of the law called the Convention Act. 

" Resolved therefore. That this Com- 
mittee, im[)ressed with a deep sense of th® 
unjustifiable and unmerited degradations 
and disabilities \yhicli aflect those of their 
communion, as well as with a strong feel- 
ing of the duty they ow^e to those who 
•have entrusted said petitions to their 
management, do now pledge themselves to 
each other and to their fellow sullcrers, un- 
remittingly to persevere in, and never to 
abate from any constitutional efiort, until 
they shall finally achieve their common 
freedom; an event which can nowalone af- 
ford to those attached to their native land, 
any certain }>rospect of maintaining, un- 
broken and inviiieihle, the integrity and 
independence of the British Islands. 

** Resolved, That the foregoing Resolu- 
tions be published. 

" Ffhench, Chairman.^' 

Sir Fdward Bellew, bart in the Chair : 

„ Resolved, That our most particular 
thanks are justly due and hereby returned 
to the lord Ffiench, for his dignified, 
manly, spirited, and constitutional conduct, 
on this and every other occasion, in the 
pursuit of Catholic freedom. 

" Edward Hav, Sec/' 

(X) 
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leaolutions at this meeting, the Irish go- 
vernment would be the last men in the 
empire to molest them. The meeting 
which we said came within the purview of 
the Convention Act, was one which claim- 
ed the sole management of all the aOairs 
of the Catholics of Ireland ; and was com- 
posed, not only of the members delegated 
by the aggregate body of the Catholics to 
frame a petition, but by others elected 
under writs issued by the persons so dele- 
gated. — 'there w'as a circumstance which 
occurred subsequent meeting of the 
2d inst., I'Mir of a curious nature, and 
one which 1 should have thought would 
have struck the right hon. and learned 
gent. ; one of the most violent of the sup- 
porters of the claims of the Catholics, a 
major Bryan, stated, that it was his inten- 
tion to have proposed an address to the 
Regent, praying him to dismiss the Duke 
of Richmond, but that he had been in- 
formed by his fi lends, that he could not 
do it in the Committee, which was ap- 
pointed for a spccidc ptirpose; and that 
he would, therefore, defer his motion until 
an aggregate meeting should be assembled. 
Is (his a proof that the Committee had re- 
asserted all that it had asserted before ? Is 
this any thing like the assumption of the 
sole managrment of all die aii'aiis of the 
Catholics by persons speaking the sense, 
and declaring the wishes of all the Catho- 
lics of Ireland ? With regard to major 
Bryan’s bringing forward this motion at 
an aggregate meeting, I,Vor one, can have 
no objection to it : he Iras a p;*iTect con- 
stitutional right to do it if he thinks proper# 
Tlic Catholic ComnjitU c, on the ‘2d inst.'* 
resolved, that the petition should be eji- 


* ''At a Meeting of the Gcnnal I'om- 
mittee of the Catholic.* of Ireland, 
held ill Dublin, at No. 'I, Capcb.street, 
on Saturday, the 2d of Mmch, 1811, 

'' George Bryan, Esq. in the Chair; 

" Resolved, That the Petitions be en- 
grossed, and transmitted to the earl of Fin- 
gal, to be by him handed to the carl of 
Donoughmore and the right hon. Henry 
Grattan. 

. " Resolved, That a meeting of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland be called at the Farm- 
ing Repository, in Stephen^s-green, on 
Friday next, at the hour of eleven o^cIock 
in the forenoon, to take into consideration 
a dutiful and loyal Address to his royal 
highness the Prince of Wale*:, and that 
such meeting do request the Catholics in 


grossed and transmitted to lord Fingal, 
for the purpose of being handed to lord 
Donoughmore and Mr. Grattan -a moss 
happy termination of their labours. They 
also resolved, that a meeting of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland should be held on Friday 
next, to take into consideration a loyal 
address to the Regent, and to desire the 
concurrence of the country in the same ; 
that the arrangements for collecting the 
signatures to the petition should be made 
by Mr. Hay ; and that the Comrniitee do 
adjourn to the third Tuesday in April. 
Before that time the Roman Catholics 
will, 1 trust, be fully convinced that the 
government had no intention of interfering 
with their right of petitioning. — ^I'lie right 
hon. and learned gent., asks, whether it 
required a spur to goad the irritated, feel- 
ings of the people of Ireiaiid r Sir, I ap- 
peal to his own candour now to .^ay, wdie- 
thcr such language can fairly be applied 
to the conduct of the government ? The 
.same candour will, I doubt not, induce 
him to confess that he laboured, during 
the whole of his statement, under a com- 
plete mistake, ‘in supposing that 1 was so 
ibnlish and so arrogant as to take upon 
myself to act in such a case without ob- 
taining the best advice. If the du'.iu- 
guLshcH iiulividu.\ls of the goveniir.cnt 
of Ireland had not disdained to reply to 
(he attacks that were made upon tlicrn in 
the papers, and elsewhere, the right lion, 
and learned gent, w^ould not have rcnTaiiH 
ed in such complete ignorance as to llit 
real truth of the ca.se. As it is, a greater 
instance of secrecy of councils ne\er oc- 
curred. — I under.'itand. Sir, that in one of 
the debates which occurred during my 
absence, an hon. gent, opposite to me, 
(Mr. Wliiil read) stated, ihai I had as- 
sumed ail the pow ers and authority of the 


tlu ir respective counties to concur in such 
Afidies.s. 

" Resolved, That the arrangement for 
Collecting signatures to the Catholic Peti- 
tion, be entrusted to our secretary, Mr. 
Hay. 

" Resolved, 'I'hat this Committee do ad- 
journ to the third Tuesday in April. 

" George Bryan, Chairman.*' 

"The VisccuNif Southwell in tlic Chair. 

" Resolved, That the titanks of thia 
Committee be returned to George Bryan, 
esq. for his very proper, .spirited, and dig- 
nified conduct in the chair. 

" Edward IIay, Sec.” 
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lord lieutenant of Ireland. Sir, I am s^- sition, and a just^mie, namely^ that the 
tisficd the hon. gent, has too much can- Irish government were perfeclly apprized 
dour and liberality, seriously n» bringsucli of the continuance in power of the present 
a heavy charge a:;ainst any individual ‘ admirdstraliun, before they issued the cir* 
his absence, 'fho lion. gent, could lu vcr cular letter to the magistracy of that 
ineci to hold me out to the House end ihe country. — I trust. Sir, 1 have now an- 
pnbiic as being so criunnitlly imd stupivijy swered all the charges which the right 
arrof’ant. He never could desire to laiso | lion, and learned gent, has preferred 
a prejudice against any man i:i bis absenc*^, against tlie Irish governnienl ; and I will 
wliile he was, in fact, upon liis trial ; hsj not now occupy any more of the lime of 
must have spoken in jest, and 1 shall take the ibnive, except to n turn my thanks for 
that joke of the hon. gent.^s as 1 have inc induJgLiite with which 1 have been 
taken many others from him, in perfect heard. 

good humour. I own I think the jol:o w:»s Mr. w^as desirous of taking, 

<i bad one ; and 1 have only one favour | with the same good humour in which it 
to beg of the hon. gent, tliat in future had been given, the allusion made to him- 
wdjcn he wishes to be witty at my ex- self. From the advice as to the future* 
pence, he will have the goodness nut to and castigation f.n* the past, with which 
break his jests upon me till 1 am in my the right bon. gent, bad accompanied his 
place ready to receive them. Nothing, remarks on wbal l.c supposed to hare 
Sir, can be further from my intention than | fallen from him, he must ask a question of 
to transgress the Orders of the House ; but the right hon. gent., namely, whether he 
perhaps in the peculiar circumstances received his infonnation from newspaper 
under wliicli I stand, J may he alfowed to report, or in a communication from any 
allude to something that fell from a noble hon. friend who had bet ii present, and 
lord in nnulber plate. Tiiat noble lord is thought that he had used vvor.ls in the ab- 
reported to have said, that the Irish go- seiice of the right hon. gent, wdiich he 
vernment had acted ibo part of lucendia- would not have used ii id he been prcj*cnt? 
ries — that, like incendiaries, they had set If the former, he having noihing to do 
fire to the house litfore they had left i*. with any newspaper, could not be an* 
This is a serious charge against such men swerable for what it might state. If the 
as the duke of Richmond and lord Man- latter, he was not conscious of having sfaid 
ners (as .fur nu*, it is of no consequence), any thing that he would not have slated, 
especially when it is considered that the had the right hon. gent, been present ; and 
individual by w'loni it was ina'de, knew jSie begged to Icjl him, that he \vou*.d not 
nothing of the facts, with the exception, be prevented, in* c.onscqucnce of the ab- 
indeed, that he must have known, had he sence of the light hon. gent., from making 
referred to dates, that the Irish govern- such remarks as" he might think u.ecessary 
merit were aware, before they took the upon any measure in which he was coii- 
itep which they have adopted, that the cerned. There were always a sutlicient 
administration would not be changed. Yet number of gvnileinen jireserit, connected 
this accusation proceeded from a respecta- with the right hon. gent , who could ac- 
hle quarter — from a person well known in quaint him wuth what was sai-d. 

Ireland— one who no doubt acted with Mr. If. Fo/c said, that he had his infor- 
good intentions, although this is not the mation bom the newspapers. It was so 
lirst time that he had turned out to be like the manner of the bon. gent. Iiowcvcr, 
completely mistaken. 1 am induced to that he had suppo.sed it cenrecl. He bad 
notice ibis circumstance, as, of all the alluded to it, however, in perfect good 
painful events attendant on tUe late oc- humour, and now believed llie bun. gent, 
currcnces, no one has been felt mure .so- had not said it. 

verely by the noble persons in the go- Mr. Whitbread couMk not answer for a 
vfnm'.eiu of Ireland. Tlioy certainly did newspaper statement, 
conceive it to be a most hard and cruel | Mr. Parndl said, that the motion now 
case, to be there ronilemned witlioui any before ilie House being one culling for do- 
knowledge ut tlie facts. Fliopetliat wbui cuiiieriUi|t which it was necessary to be in 
1 have stated will prove, dial the assertion pusses.Hi6n ot, in order to forin *a dehnilive 
of the individual lo whom 1 alluded [we judgment on the legality and policy of Hie 
presume lord Moiral was ill-founded. In- conduct of the Irish^gov^niment, he should 
deed, the hon. and learned gent, opposite confine his observationR wholly to what 
has argued on a directly contrary suppo- had fallen from the right hon. gent, in ac^ 
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ciisalion of the Catholic Committee. With 
respect to the speeches of the members of 
the Committee which he had read, the 
House could not allow them to be consi- 
de 4 'ed as evidence to criminate the acts or 
intentions of the ('omniittee. It was too 
well known how ddlicull it was to report 
with perfect iiccuracy every thing that 
passed in debate in the limited columns of 
a newspaper, to peinnt th<' jusiness of se- 
lecting particular expressions to prove 
guilt against any particular speaker, or the 
society to which he might belong. It was 
only by the furnial resjilntions of the Cnin- 
mittec that its true character could be un- 
derstood ; and it was therefore to these re- 
solutions, which the right lion. gent, had 
read, that the lluu.'ic could in fairness have 
reference in forming its opinion. Now 
what did these resolutions contain of a se- 
ditious or criminal nature ? One, the right 
hull. gent, says, is a resolution appointing 
a Cotnmillee of Grievances. VVliere dn: 
he learn that such a Cunimitiee existed ? 
It is true that a Sub- committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a stitement of »he dis- 
abilities to which the Catholic body weit 
subject under the sdil existing penal lavis. 
Hui this Comiiiittoe was not called by 
those who formed ii, a t'onunittceot Griev- 
anccfii,; when they learnt it was so de- 
scribed, it is to he .seen, that m one of then 
debates they formally disavowed tliis litlt 
€)f it. ll was, in fact, a tiilo given to it hy 
their oncinie.s ; and ii is not <‘u>y to uiuler'i 
stand why the right hon.^ent. lias thought 
proper to atlupt aiul n peat that de.sciip- 
tion of it to-iLight, unless he w'lshed to as 
perse the Geiieial Coiriniiltee, and to give 
a chriracte/ to it in this House ol w hich it 
was not in any way n (-.serving. Why dtd 
ihe ('dtlioiics apjioint tins ^:iuiJ cunimnlce } 
The aii.sw’er i.s, hi oidt-r to dischaige iheir 
duty in preparing a fuii and accuian* pe- 
titiui), to he iible to tell parlianient in h 
constitutional way, that tlie assert ions so 
frequently mase hc ic, so rcccnily made 
by an hon. general, th.*i the CalholitStx- 
peiieiiced no piactijul nisahilities under 
liie exi.stiiig penal l.tws, wcic wholly un- 
founded ; tin.v was the rciisori oil which 
tnc Ccininittee had acied, and no man can 
deny that its proceedings, in this respect, | 
were strictly within the powers conlerrcd 
<'11 it by tho body at largo. The next re- 
ioJiiljoii brought forward hy the rigJit hon. 
gent, to prove the illegality of the coii- 
'duct of the Committee, i.s that by which a 
Sub- commit tee was a|)pointcd to inquire 
into the case of a Catholic soldier. The 
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right hon. gent, has thought proper to 
state only a part of this case-— he has 
suppressed what was most material of 
it — he has not told the House the circum- 
stances which led to the punishment of 
thi.s soldier. The fact is this — this soldier 
being a private in the county of Dublin 
Militia, and having refused to attend the 
Protestant Divine Service, was put into 
confinement, on which he presented a me- 
morial to his commanding offit*er, com- 
plaining of the illegality of his imprison- 
ment. This memorial being considered to 
be inutinou!*, he was brought to trial betore 
a court-martial, and sentenced to receive 
.500 lashes. This pnnishnieni was aher- 
wards commuted for service in I he West 
liUiies, and he was actuaily art'ved at the 
Ide of Wight cm his w'ay thither, when 
Dr. Troy obtained ihe oidVr for his recal. 
This case tht n did fairly c#ime under the 
coiisideratiDii of the Cominiitee — :hey 
concciied it one which, it appears by 
their dc bales, they tliouulU ought to he 
niennont'd in ibcir pennon, a.s v. proof of 
a great gnevaiicc— and therein. re tlu* richt 
hon. gent, fads in icspect u> thi.< lescdu- 
tioii, as well as to the former, in inuknig 
out his chaige against the CoiiiMoitee. 
But he .siys ilie Com uiiiec .sulb red a long 
period to elapse dial is, from Aegast, 
when tins case of the so'- ier w i> fust 
known, till December, bt loic n took any 
nonce (d it — fro.n wliicii he aig'ics, that it 
was in De cember it bewail lo is. umc a 
factious and sedidous chaiactei ; but in 
tins conclusion he* is not borne out— 'he 
Coir.initU’e having dt la^ed to take nonce 
it, for the purpose ol seeing wbeibcr 
the govcnnniriit would inteifeie, and hav- 
ing finally ihenisi'lves inter ft red, oiiiy be- 
cause tbry f(mn.l that no redress was to 
fonit^ fioni lilt; piopcr (planar. Then the 
right hon. go in, bungs lorwaid a third 
K .'iolutidii of tile Coiiimiiti^c— a resolution 
trying iu tloiiiks to lord Doiionghmore. 
Ji really cannot he necessary to say any 
tliiij;» to iiiduce the House to see iliis re- 
.soiu'iion in a very difiercnt light indeed to 
that in which it ha.H becni repre.^eiiied. 
boid DiUioiighmore had confcnecl signal 
services on the Gatholic body. He had a 
setond lime undertaken to pre.sent their 
petition, and it was quiit*. ju.st and naliiial 
liiat such a revolution ol thanks should 
have been pissed, to exrress the high ppi- 
iiion the Catholics entertained respecting 
him. But after the right hon. gent, had 
gone through these reaolutioiisv and read 
so many extracts of speeches, he says the 
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moderation of the lord lieutenant parsed all 
that by. It was not for them that he had 
recourse to the Convention Act, but be- 
xause of the system of delegation promul- 
gated in Mr. Hay's letter. This admission 
ot the right lion. gent, narrows the grounds 
exceedingly on which the conduct of the 
Catholics and of the Irish government is to 
be decided upon, and it conveys to the 
House a pretty clear proof that notwith- 
standing all the right hon. gent, had said 
respeciing the speeches and resolutions of 
the Coiniiiiltee, he does not himself con- 
sider tliein as stiilicicnt to justify the Irish 
government in calling it an unlawful as- 
sembly. Tlie House, iherefure, have this 
single point to determine, whether or not 
Mr. Hay's circular letter did warrant the 
Irish goveniincnt in issuing the letter of 
the right lion. gent. ? and this letter must 
be judged of by its object. In order to 
bring the Committee under the Conven- 
tion Act, it must be shewn that they were 
a delegated body, meeting under the pre- 
tence of ptiiiionnig Parliament nr ad- 
dressing the King, hut really intending 
sedition and to di.’^turh the public peace 
But the right hon. gent, ha-i himself pro- 
duced proof that Mr. Hay's circular letter 
had no such intention. He has this night 
read a part of a speech of a member of die 
Committee, made when this letter was the 
subject of debate, in which the member 
says, that ihe object of increasing iiie 
number ot the Conuniltee was to he able 
10 present an Add i ess to the Regent, speak- 
ing the opiikK'ii and sentiments of the whole 
Catholic body. — TJiis is the evidence the 
right hon. gent, liirnseif produces, and 
iuieiy tile House cannotsiiirer itself to be led 
into an opinion that the object of the Com- 
riiitiee was sedition and disliirbance of the 
public peace, when such direct and con- 
clusive evidence is befoie it of itstiue and 
real purpose. Mr. Parnell said, for his part 
lie believed .sincerely that the only motive 
which influenced the CommiUeeijupilaig- 
ing its numbers, was that of conveying lo 
the Regent a dutiful and loyal addre.ss. 
He saw iioihing in the conduct of the Ca- 
tholics to induce him to thi.ik that they 
were engaged in any attempt to distuib the 
public traiKjuillity. He could ea.sily con- j 
ceive that many weak persons, who attri- | 
buted all disturbances in Ireland to innate 
Catholic trea.son, m ,;rhi, by confounding 
together the late proceedings in the south 
of Ireland, with *he bold and spirited ex- 
crliuii.s of the. Catholic Comniiilee, have 
become afraid of another rebellion. He 
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could conceive that their alarms might be 
imparted to the Irish government, and in 
this way, and in this way only, could he 
account for its rash and impolitic conduct. 
To believe that a rebtdiioii, as the rigblt 
hon gent, has said he believed, would 
have taken place, if his letter had not been 
written, was an opinion that no one, hav* 
irig a dispassionate use of his understand* 
ing, could for one moment entertain. 
With re.spect to what had fallen from the 
right hon. gent, respecting Mr. Finneity, 
he could not undi-rstand why hisname had 
been intiuduced, except to prejudice the 
proceedings of the Catholics. The speech, 
however, that that gtnt. made at the Ca-* 
tholic nii eling in November, was by no 
means deserving the opprobrium which he 
had cast upon it. Mr. Firinerty, in that 
speech, had rendered a great benefit to his 
country, if succeeding in convincing the 
people of Ireland, ilut the people of Fng* 
land were their blends and not their ene« 
lilies, was a bem final object. — He found 
a feeling pn vailing among the Catholics, 
that, because ul the great enmity of the 
Engli.sh people towards tliem, ttierc was 
no use oi again petitioning parlumerit.^ 
He told ihein that they iin>iook ihc peo* 
pie of England, that ii was only net e.s- 
sary for ibeiri Jo convince ihcin ol the 
justice of their complauUs, in order to se« 
cure their cordial .suppoit; that to petition 
was the best means id ifll clnig this ; and 
thus he succeeded in p'TMiading iheiii to 
look for reiliehS ih a legal and conStilu- 
tional nianncr, and leiiioied troin their 
minds those fi eiings of despair which 
could not fill simUut or later of leading 
them to seek assisiancr in a quarter Miffi- 
ciently ready to eniliark in ilieir cMUse. 
Mr. Fiiiiierty had also eonferred on his 
Catholic couiiti } men another rs.sential 
service, he lijd exposed ihe tolly and 
mischief of their ow n jealousies and divi- 
sions ; he had convinced them of the ne- 
ce.ssity of acting with iniion among them* 
selves in pKcmoimg then ^le.n cause ; and, 
said (Mr Parnell) inasnuih rts he was of 
opinion, ih It the only way of piCNerving 
the Biiiish ( mpire troni the uccumulated 
dangers thai now threatened its destruc- 
tion, WBSiha* ot conciiiULiiig and uniting 
the great body ol the Catholics in one 
roinmon exeriinn against the common 
eiiiMiiy ; he did tlnnk that that man was 
a good fi lend to ins country, who, by con- 
duct like this, did so much to secuie fortha 
Catholics the speedy and cilectual redresa 
of all ilielr grievances. 
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Mr. Elliot, alluding to that part of the 
statL'inent of Mr. Pole which mentioned a 
threat iMvIiig been held out by the duke 
of Bftil ford’s govt riimcju to the Catholics, 
of putting in force the Convention Act, 
stated that the government of that day had 
no doubt admonished the Catholics to do 
nothing in contravention of the law ; but 
with respect to any threat as to the Conven- 
tion Act, not only was that not so, hut the 
thing was never even thought of, or in con- 
templation. His wish was for information 
nn a subject of such importance, and there- 
fore he must vote for the motion. He was 
not a person who w'ould counit nance an 
infraction of law, iiordid he know that any 
such existed. 

Mr. *SVirtu>, of Dublin, said : — Sir; upon 
a question of this kind, si» inroiMiiately 
connected \\i;h the ciiv <}'( J 

should feel it diflicu't <•> w,r.'e:tt myj\lf 
with a silent xem . D iii.; ri.illy 
as 1 do w ;li ili.j'iti g'^nilera* !!, v, :u) n 
I liAVe hiJiCil:) itHhe bi'.'ih.t acting, 
lain liic nn're anxiom I'j be U‘*4- 

derstoj^l —Vv’h never n‘’rc^,M*y tli.*; rij^Iit 
hori. ro nave cxistCiJ 

for pwLi.ig .1 stoj) t-j those niv'etnigs, sure 
I am that I'ic prevaient eonv.’etioo upon 
this subjc- : 111 Ire.and was, tint of all 
modes to be adoptf d tor the suppression of 
tlio.^e mreihig^, that sclcclcd by the bon. 
geiV. was of all otI)er3 the most unfor- 
tunate, and least likely to atlnln the o}»j».ct 
he had in view. It is^eriJcni to every 
man that such a >hm!ld ni-ver have 

been issued, but after ti.e nio>t mature de- 
liberation, and. under cncuinst.'nets of the 
most pressing necessity. And when ivc 
coH'idt.r that many of the gentlemen who 
attend and compose those meetings, are 
geruieiiiL-n dignified by birth, by rortnne, 
and highly elevated in society for cha- j 
racter and reputation, a coininnnicalion | 
should have been made to them by go- 
vcrriaiciit, in a in inner very diiferenr, and 
less bkc'ly to widen that breach which 
so unhap'^i v exists m our country, liut 
wint have been th". ciicunistanctb? After 
having been hi.iily resolved, it is as 
timidly abandoned. Is lids a line of con- 
duct likely to rai-e the cliarat ter of the 
Irish goveniinent in the «*y cs of the liiah 
people? We find the magistrates, after 
going to act oil it, enter into a long alter- 
cation, and many messages pass backward 
and forward from the castle, which ends 
in a paper war between tlie parties— and 
the only result from it is, that the un- 
fortunate Cii'culaF Letter has gone out 
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into the country as a firebrand, and a 
rallying pcriiit for all the disalf^cted, and 
remains n lasting monument of the rash- 
ness and imbecility of the liish govern- 
liKMit. I shall certainly support the pre- 
sent motion. 

S\t lluu^k Mont j^omerj/ said, he differed 
intirely from the last speaker, and saw no 
reason for changing the opinion he had 
recently expressed upon a former occa- 
sion. 

Mr. T/g/ie asked what were the instances 
selected by the right hon. Secretary, in 
proof of the proceedings resorted to by 
the Committee being subversive of the 
Iri .h giwernment ? They voted thanks 
lord Duiiouciir.iore : Was this the first act 
suhvei.^ive ui‘ the Irish govcrnmenl ? Tlu^y 
next lake n nice of a poor soMier, lie- 
gruilcd and imindied becau--' vvouKl not 
iiiarcii lo a churLh, whore In* uii" to hear 
.a iloctfiue of which ho did not aji^i. nc. 
Was thi3 subversive of the lush govcni- 
niiMU? No; buliliepniujplfflwhirhpio- 
diiocd il.Jh con hici- toward the b’dtiier in 
qmsijus nncjit, and iii all pro iability 
vv iclJ. it ad lo i lu* suhvc.'"tion of the 1/ial 
govcuiMi'ur. ihcy l.du; isnice of a 

iettoi* *,{ ib*. 'flay, vvnii rc'ijiic t to the 
Eonndjii-,^ lio'-piial. But Wi ie there any 
otiicr ovcit ads of treason r Yts; they 
appointed a C-ommitu e to siatc what were 
llie disabditics of wlilch ilicy complained, 
and ihis the right hon. geoc. nic k-named 
:t (’oniiniitee of (iiii vuocos; and their 
lunnliers bemg reduced to .‘jb, they wished 
to incrcxiMj ilm nu»ober. Another act, 
subversive of llic govcriiincnt of Ii eland, 
was an nitiniation of an Address to the 
liegent. If all of ihese acts were known, 
why was nollln; pleasure of the llegent 
taken upon them ? Did the government 
believe lj;s Royal lii^iinoss would not 
sanction them ^ Or was it meant to throw 
a stigma upon ins government, or rather 
upon his charac icr ^ Jf the latter, never 
was a more nnsucccidal attempt, for never 
did nis iiaiiio siaiici high, iii love, fa- 
vour, and afj’c.ciion, in Ireland, as it did 
siiirii tlic: steps wiiudi had - followed the 
issuing of the Metier in que«!tion, by which 
the right hon. gent, would have shewn his 
lender mercy, by imprisoning one half of 
the popuiaiiori of Iroiand. The conduct 
of the Catliolic.s liovvev'.T, had united ail 
the Protestants in one, tea -iimg them to 
regard the acceding to the tiatholic claims 
as the only security for the safely of the 
country. 

bir T, Turton that in his opinion 
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Catholic emancipation would not produce 
all those beneficial effects which were an- 
ticipated ; ami that a solid improvement 
of the interests of Ireland must be sought 
for in a series of wise and conciliatory 
measures. Although not satisfied entirely 
with the letter of the Irish government, 
yet he thought the explanation which had 
been given rendered further information 
unnecessary, 

iAIr Vomonhy said. Sir; In rising to 
claim the indulgence of the House in 
making my reply, I cannot help taking 
notice, in the first place, of the observa- 
tions of the hon. baronet who iris just sat 
clown. 1 am sure that he has only stated 
his real sentiments on the subject, and that 
those sentiments are always entitled to 
consideration and respect. But when be 
states that in his opinion the measure of 
Catholic emancipation would not yield 
satisfaction to the people of Ireland, it 
ought not to be forgotten th^t this vva » tl',e 
mere opinion oi an indivi(lual in opposi- 
tion to the plain declarations, the known 
sentiments, and the expiessed wi- lies, of 
the suffere rs ihemsclvcs. Surety the hoii. 
baronet will ijot be* disposed to rs nme that 
he IS better informed of the feeiings and 
temper of the Irish Ciitliolics than the Ca- 
tiiolics tlietiiaclvc^, who have, so long and 
tio vainly supplicated for ibis boon of 
cnriru if>Atio!L He can scarcely aflect to 
kiifi'.v wtiv't u i!! conciliate tlie('o?ijp|ain ;ni« 
better Hum tl It nisei vcs. Tlic lion, h.ironet 
remarked irl‘e\vise t!i«»l cm jncip.il ion would 
hf ijseb'S':, unless accoiiipanied by other 
ine:i‘-iirrs. Upon what piinrijileof jus- 
ti< e, f will a.H: him, (*r liy w!*at; rule of 
leasoning, can be ileteirume to ivfu^ie. the 
U’albolics on.‘ eoiice*-*- uii, onlv l.euni e he 
cannot at the Scunetinie yiebl them ethers? 
Why would he. because be curuot bestovV 
on ilieni what they do not a l;, withhold 
that for which they have so frequently 
petitioned ? An hon. member detivcred 
a panegyric upon the indulgence and 
lenity which had uniformly cliaraetciised 
llie. duke of Kichinond’s goverrinient. Sir, 
I shall be the last man in any place, nr on 
any occasion, whatever may be my po- 
litical enmities, to inqiiite to any man mis-, 
conduct, whe^e there is not evitleiice of 
hiscMilp ibility. in the panegyric, there- 
fore, on his grace the lord lieuh n nit, I 
am fully inclined to concur, as far as it 
may be understood to imply that good 
humour and benevolent intention by 
which I believe him to have been acluatcd. 
But this is not the question now before 
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the House, and has no connection with 
the distinct coasideratiori of the merits 
and demerits of a proceeding so contrary 
to the general character of the Irish go« 
vernment, and so opposite to the qualities 
that formed the ground of the panegyrics 
which we have heard. The right hon. 
Secretary has accused the Catholic Com- 
mittee of departing from their former 
views, and of adopting principles different 
from those which they originally assembled 
to promote. But he has been utterly un- 
able to name the period at which this al- 
teration commenced, or the time their 
new purposes have been entertained. All 
is cc.'Ujtcture — vague and unsupported 
statement. In proof, however, of his as- 
set tion, the right hoii. gent, has told us 
that some violent speeches were made at 
the meetings of the Committee. Are we 
then, because some individual, perhaps 
more warmly than is prudent, inveighs 
against the autliors of a particular griev- 
aiit.c, to condemn to silence ail those who 
m.iy a'jscmble to lake it into quiet con- 
.sideration ? Is the iiidiscietion of one man 
to involve in its consequences the interest 
of thousands ? What should we think of 
his candour who, because he had heard a 
talkative, impertinent person engross to 
himself the iirivilcge of speaking, should 
set down ail the rest of the company to be 
fools ? Among the speeches alluded to by 
the ri;:ht hon. gent, is that of Mr. Finnerty, 
who IS now conllnid in Lincoln gaol for a 
libel on loni Casticreagh. I certainly can- 
not claim any acquaintance with Mr. Fin- 
lUTty, and it strikes me very forcibly that 
the introduction of that genileman’s name 
mrthis occasion wa.s an expedient of the 
light lion, gent., intended to serve a spe- 
cial purpo.se. Now, .Sir, a.s to the speech 
iLseifof Mr. Finnerty. 1 cannot, I confess, 
sea any thing in it wiiicii is not equally 
Cl editable to iMinself and to the Commit- 
tee, to whom it was riddressed. For what 
is its drift and argument ? He, an Irish- 
man, lately ariived from England, finds 
the. Iriirti Catholics in a state of discontent 
and initation, asciibing their grievances 
to English connection, and he tells them 
that they air deceived ; that the English 
people are not deaf to their complaints ; 
that thry arc not inscir^ible of their suf- 
ferings and their wrongs; but that these 
ought to obc ittrihuted to the government 
of England, jmd to the government alone. 
He exhoFts them not to despair, not to 
desert' their appeal to parliament, and 
urges them to a Stleady and unremitting 
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perseverance in the course on Which they 
had already entered. These prudent and 
well-timed suggestions were prudently 
adopted by the Committee, and although 
it is certainly very natural that ministers 
should think them very reprehensible, it 
would be strange if this House should con- 
sign them to condemnation. But. it seems, 
that other speeches were made. aye. and of 
still greater violence— speeches of such 
terrible and alarming import, that the 
right hon. gent, is positively afraid of read- 
ing an extract to the House, although 
these same speeches have been already 
published in every newspaper. " While 
all this was going on.” says he, ** we for- 
bore still, although we had secret infor- 
mation of it.” Secret information of it ! 
Incomparable lenity ! Admirable secresy ! 
« We were watching their meetings— w'c 
knew in our secret council all their opera-' 
tions— our spies were at Work— we re- 
ceived accurate intelligence respecting 
every speech or motion that was made.” 
Indeed ! O statcsman-like caution I O 
wise and provident counsellors ! You did. 
then, succeed, by these mysterious chan- 
nels. in making yourselves acquainted 
with what was known to every individual 
in Dublin, and regularly published in the 
newspapers of the day ! (A laugh, and 
cries of hear! hear!) — You became fully 
apprised, on the lOth of February, of Mr. 
Hay’s Circular Letter issued on the 1st of 
January, and of the Resolutions passed at 
the Catholic meeting on the IDth of the 
same month.— (Here Mr. Poiisonby read a 
Report of the Proceedings of the Commit- 
tee on the i9th.] Then observe the great 
utility of this secret information. The 
letter of the right hon. gent, is prepared, 
with the udvioeof the lord chancellor and 
the attonit^y general. Why then not let 
the people know that these great Jaw 
authorities had sanctioned it ? why keep 
them in the dark as to the source from 
which a measure of such severity had 
emanated ? With all the respect which I 
feel for lord Manners, if he was the author 
of that letter. I will condemn it and pro- 
nounce it to be unwarranted by law. 
Omiuing my first objection to it][ I con- 
tend. that the part referring to attendance 
at Catholic meetings, to be directly con- 
trary to the law. The right hon. gent. 
Bays ** who ever heard of a proclamation 
ia such a case, to enforce an act of the 
legislature.” It would have been well if 
on this point he bad consulted his legal 
friendi too. and he would then have 
9 
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found, that on the execution of any law. 
the object of which is to prevent popular 
insurrection, the government ,has uni- 
formly given notice by proclamation of 
their intention. The Committee has been 
.accused this night of a design to constitute 
itself a permanent assembly. Sir. it is 
most satisfactory to me. and I am sure it 
must be satisfactory to the country to 
learn that in defence of the rigorous edict 
of the Irish government, nothing more has 
been alledgcd against the Catholic meet- 
ting than that they had appointed a Com- 
mittee of Grievances. I was afraid that, 
goaded by continued disappointment, and 
tired of unavailing supplication, they had 
been instigated to steps fatal to their 
cause, and deserving of the restraint and 
chastisement of government. Happy am 
1 to find myself so utterly mistaken. The 
right hon. gent, tells us that, notwithstand- 
ing the retrospective operation of the Con- 
vention Act, implied by the letter of his 
mandate, that operation was not intended 
by the Irish government to be enforced. 
We are now informed of this for the first 
time ; it was therefore. 1 presume, another 
part of that notable secresy for which the 
right hon. gent, has taken so much credit 
to himself. But why was it necessary to 
make these superfluous threats ? He now 
says, he is sorry that many persons should 
have taken this measure in such bad part, 
or that they shimld feel any soreness on 
such an occasion. But if he was really 
anxious to preserve harmony in the conn- 
try. why did he not. before he thundered 
his anathema, send for some of the 
gentlemen of the Conimiltee. and warn 
them of the determination of government? 
Was it inrumbeiit on him to contradict 
himself^ and dp acts only to reverse them f 
Was it necessary fur him to make a prac- 
tical bull, in order to prove himself a good 
Irishman? I should have thought some 
previous intimation, at least some amicablu 
expostulation, to be a judicious preface to 
such a letter that of the right lion. gent. 
An allusion has been made to a supposed 
transaction when I was Chancellor in 
Ireland, and it has been said that there are 
rumours that it was the intention of the 
Irish government at that time to have en- 
forced the provisions of the Convention 
Act. 1 must distinctly say. that while 1 
held that office. I saw no manifestation 
whatever of any disposition which could 
render such a step necessary ? I did in- 
deed admonish the Committee to exercise 
the utmoit dUcretioi). I entreated them 
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not to throw away advantages, or put them- 
selves in the power of their enemies. 1 
fold them that no harsh or compulsive 
measures were contemplated, but that, if 
called on, government would do its duty. 
1 did at the same time dissuade them from 
preferring their Petition, because it could 
not then have Heen successful, but would 
probably ruin the administration. — (Hear, 
hear !) 1 knew that it would furnish a 

pretext to those who were lying in wait 
for it, to raise a cry that should have the 
effect of overturning the ministry of 
that day. (Hear, hear !) Let the right hon. 
gent, inquire into the circumstances of this 
statement, and discover whether it be 
correct. 1 thought then, and I think still, 
that the Catholics, if well-advised, and 
pursuing temperate measures with firm- 
ness and perseverance, mu?t ultimately 
succeed. — Having, Sir, said thus much, 1 
shall now conclude, by reminding the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite, that if they 
are confident in the justice of their case, 
they cannot refuse further information to 
the House, since in that case, the neces- 
sary effect of such information will be to 
establish at once their own triumph and 
our overthrow. 

The House then divided, when the 
numbers were, 

For Mr. Ponsonby's Motion.... 


Against it 133 

Majority 85 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, March 8. 

Distiileuies. j The Chancellor of inc 
Exchequer mov«*d the order of the day for 
going into a Committee on the Acts re- 
specting the Distilleries of Great Britain. 
In the Committee : the right hon. gentle- 
man observed, that having the other day 
explained, as he trusted, to the satisfaction 
of the. House, the principles upon which he 
W9fs desirous of placing the duties derived 
to the revenue from the distillation of 
spirits from grain or sugar, he slionld now 
stale the reasons which induced him to 
bring under the consideration of parlia- 
ment an attempt to equalise the competi- 
tion in bringing to market either of those 
commodities. It appeared to him, that, 
in attempting to inirodure the measure 
w*hich he was about to notice, he should 
afford equal iiiducem.mt to the manufac- 
turers of both articles to bring them to 
market. The iiioasure would not be of 
long continuance, though he enUrlained 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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a hope that it mi^t be permanent. At 
present, however, W was not his intention 
that the extension of the time of its opera- 
tion should be beyond the period of two 
years. The right hon. gentleman then 
stated, that former Acu on this subject had 
in their provisions given to one species of 
commodity a decided preferetice over the 
other, so that th^ distiller was induced to 
select that for his use which would afford 
him the most decided profit. By the 
operation of the present measure that pre- 
ference would be avoided, and to shew 
that the competition and equalization 
would be fair, he entered into a minute de- 
tail of the duties arising from the distil- 
leries, and, upon a comparison with the^ 
distillation from sugar and from grain, he 
was convinced that the consumer would 
have the article distilled at the same price. 
In the event of 4he distillation going on 
from grain, there would be no more in- 
crease of duty to the revenue than at pre- 
sent from the use of sugar, before the sus- 
pension of the distillation from the former 
article was put in force. The considera- 
tions, therefore, for the House to attend to 
were, whether the price of the article sold 
would; in consequence of the proposed 
competition, be so high as to endanger the 
revenue ; and of this the House had the 
experience of last year to the contraiy. 
The next consideration was, whether the 
rates of duty were such as would bring 
fairly into the market the tw'o articles of 
competition, so that both might be kept 
at a price sufficiently high to remunerate 
the grower. This was the principle of the 
measure. The duties on grain w^ere at the 
time of the suspem^ion 2,061,817/. and now 
they are upwanls of 380,000/. tnpre. So 
that the increase had been very great 
since the suspension. The right hon. 
genileman declared, that a strong induce- 
ment in bis mind for bringing the measure 
forward, was, that there would be no in- 
crease to the consumer in the price. He 
then moved a resolution, “ That the pre- 
sent duties on the distillation of spirits 
from wash do cense and determine,’^ ice. 

Mr. Curtuen objected to the measure, as • 
not giving a monopoly to the barley 
growers, and he was convinced of the 
utter impossibility of equalizing the scale. 
The price of barley, when the Committee 
first inquired into the subject, was nt 56, 
it then lowered to 54, was afterwards at 
48, and at the present moment the greatest' 
selling price in Norfolk, 'where the best 
baricv is ^rown, W’as 28i. The advantage 

(Y) 
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of sugar over barley was very considera* 
bie ; for no price coulAnduce, in his opi- 
nion, the distiller to use barley, sugar 
being more agreeable to the taste of the 
public. He deprecated the idea of giving 
preference to the colonists, rather than to 
the agricultural interest, and contended, 
that the effect of the measure would be to 
decrease the growth of barley ; he there- 
fore conjured the right hdn. gentleman to 
consider the consequences. 

Mr. Hose contended that the contrary 
would be the effect of the measure from 
what the lion, gentleman seemed to ap- 
prehend. It would not give a monopoly 
to sugar, but would produce a fair compe- 
tition in the market, and would induce the 
distillers to go to work immcdiatcdy on 
barley in preference to sugar. With re- 
spect to the agricultural interest, he de- 
nied that on all occasions, their interest 
had not been attended to. 

Mr. C. Ellis considered that the powers 
of the two articles were not placed upon 
a footing of equality, as the price taken 
by the right non. gentleman for barley, 
was about the price which would afford 
remuneration to the grower, so in the 
article of sugar. The West India inte* 
rests, he observed, never had preponderated 
over those of any other class of men in 
the country. 

Sir/. Sebright thought it his duty, in 
times like the present, to oppose any pro- 
position that appeared calculated to di- 
minish the cultivation of grain. 

Mr. Eturroughs defended the late Com- 
mittee on the state of the West India mer- 
chants, from the imputations which had 
been cast on them. In the manifold dis- 
tresses 'of the country, beginning with the 
colonics and now extending to the manu- 
facturers, the landed interest had not par- 
ticipated. Those who were interested in 
the colonies, had been wrongfully accused 
of wishing to indemnify themselves at the 
expcnce of the landed interest. All they 
wanted was to have the preference given 
to British over foreign produce, that their 
sugar should be purchased rather than 
French grain. Although he might have 
preferred a measure in somewhat a differ- 
ent shape, he warmly supported the pro- 
position of the right hon. gentleman. 

Sir J. Sebright explained and defended 
those individuals to whom were unjustly 
imputed sinister designs in the monopoly 
of corn. He was persuadedahat no such 
monopoly could exist. 

Mr. explained^ and disclaimed 
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all intention of throwing out any insinua- 
tions against the West India gentlemen. 

Mr. D, Giddy was averse to any mea- 
sure by which the cultivation of grain 
would be discouraged iji this country, as 
calculated to put us in the power of our 
continental enemy. The most efficacioui 
mode of avoiding this was to permit the 
free distillation of spirits from grain, un- 
fettered by any competition whatever. 
He stated the many advantages direct and 
collateral which the growing of barley oc- 
casioned. 

Mr. Foster warmly supported the propo- 
sition of his right hon. friend, which would 
give to the barley grower the great ad-* 
vantage of being secure from temporary 
prohibitions from distillation. 

Mr. Hibbert followed on the same side, 
contending, that the late prices of grain 
were not such as to justify any compbint 
from the cultivators. There were but few 
foreign sources of commerce open at the 
present moment to the country, and it 
was desirable that they should not be di- 
minished in number. 

Mr. Adam was anxious that a minute 
inquiry should be instituted into the merits 
of this most important question. He 
trusted that instead of a strife between in- 
terests as opposed to each other, the strife 
would be for the interest of all. He con- 
fessed, that as far as he was able to form 
an opinion on this subject, which had 
baffled so many individuals experienced 
in political economy, he was inclined to 
doubt the validity of the arguments which 
had been urged in support of the proposi- 
tion. Investigation and not action was 
the duty of the House in this business. 

^>ir J, Sinclair thought the Commission- 
ers of Excise might with great propriety 
be desired to make experiments fora single 
year, for the purpose of exactly ascertain- 
ing the relation between sugar and grain. 

Mr. Marryatt objected to the resolution 
as doing that on a mere speculation which 
ought to be done only after a mature in- 
quiry. He stated, at length, the grievances 
of which the West India planter had to 
complain. 

Sir J. Newport thought if the ineasura 
proposed were to be followed up by fur« 
ther proceedings to render its effects per-* 
manent, it would be an infraction of the 
Union. If, however, it were not to be so 
followed up, he should then be disposed 
to consider it on its own merits, and vote 
accordingly. 

Mr. Smith was of opinion, the sub- 
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ject should be referred to a select com- 
mittee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repWt^ 
to the arguments of the several speakers. 
He saw no reasons for thinking his plan 
such as ought not to be.adopted^ from the 
reception it had experienced. The gen- 
tlemen in the landed interest did not think 
it suiiiciently favourable to them; the West 
India merchants thought it was not so good 
a thing as the monopoly they had enjoyed; 
and the distillers thought Uie scale of duties 
not exactly what they ought to have been. 
Now when it was mund that none of the 
parties most concerned were much pleased 
with the plan, he thought it seemed as if 
their several claims had been equally ba- 
lanced, and the interests of all pretty well 
weighed. From this circumstance he 
thought, and he trusted the House would 
think, there was no sulficient reason for 
rejecting the proposition. The appoint- 
ment of a select committee, which had 
been recommended by some hon. gent, 
would, he thought, only occasion unneces- 
sary delay, as the difference between 
the Scots and Irish Distilleries could only 
be removed by an exercise of those powers 
which, though formidable, were occasion- 
ally to be exerted by parliament. 

The House divided, when the numbers 


were — 

For the motion 70 

Against it 21 

Majority —49 


Army Estimates.] The order of the 
day for taking into consideration the re- 
port of the Coniiiiittec of Supply being 
read. 

Sir T. Turton thought no duty more sa- 
cred than that of a member of parliament 
to look into the maimer in which the pub- 
lic money was to be applied. He objected 
to the magnitude of the army establishment, 
as being disproportionately great. When 
he looked at the population of this country, 
which no one, however disposed to swell 
it, stated to amount to more than Id or 
17,000,000, a regular army of 371,000 
men was more than we could bear. When 
to these wer^ added, the amount of the 
Militia, which was stated at 84,000 men, 
the Ijocal Militia, which was not to be 
* reckoned at less than 200,000, and added 
to the whole the total of those employed 
in the navy, &c. it appeared, that we had 
900,000 men in arms-— nearly a third of 
all the adults under 40 years. After all, 
it was impossible for us to contend on the 
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continent with an enemy whose popula/- 
tion was estimated at from dO to 
100,000,000 ; he therefore was of opinion 
that the military force of the country 
ought to be reduced to a level with its phy«? 
sical strength. 

Sir J. I^teney was averse to a reductioa 
of the military establishment, as we had 
at present no more soldiers than werene^ 
cessary to maintain the honour of the 
country, and bring the war to a happy ter- 
mination. The arrangements of the noble 
Secretary at War met generally with bis 
approbation. Adverting to what had been 
said of the Local Militia, he took occasion 
to speak of the great advantages derived 
to that force, from having non-commis- 
sioned oiRcers attached to it. With them 
the Local Militia was every thing, without 
them nothing. 

Mr. Giles objected to the plan of the 
noble lord for supplying the casualties. 
He proposed to fill up the regular army 
with 10,000 men taken annually from the 
militia. This was the worst way he could 
take of supplying the army. The hon* 
gent, then took a view of the several Mi- 
litia Acts, from which he inferred that the 
regular quota of the Militia was 70,000 
men, and that the 14,000 over that num- 
ber were in fact but supernumeraries. 
There could be no objection to the noble 
lord’s filling up the regulars with these 
14,000 men, if he wanted them; but to 
take 10,000 apnually from the Militia, 
would be to take from it a part of its re- 
gular quota. How were these to be again 
supplied ? He thought the mode hy ballot 
ressed very heavy upon the country. The 
allot ought, in his opinion, to be done 
away altogether, and the army might 
then be recruited at less expence. 

Col. Wood differed from the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Giles) on some points, but agreed 
with him in thinking the recruiting system 
preferable to the ballot. 

After some further observations from 
Mr. Ryder, general Tarletoit, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Calcraft, and Mr. Whitbread, lord 
Palmerstone replied, and the Resolutions 
were agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, March 1 1 . 

Shoreham Road Bill.] Sir E. Kaalch- 
etuU moved the second reading of this Bill. 

Colonel Duckett moved as an amend- 
ment, that it be read this day six months. 

Sir £. Knatchlmli spoke in support of the 
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Bill ; and said, that the hon gent, who 
had just spoken, seemed, by the arguments 
he had used, to knowr nothing at all about 
it; and the hon. bart. opposite (sir Walter 
Stirling) and his friends ought of all others 
to wish most that the llouse should go 
into a Committee upon this Bill, which 
wont to repeal the former one of last 
session. 

Mr. Swan spoke in support of the 
former, and in opposition to the present 
Bill. 

Mr. Calcruft stated several circum- 
stances relative to the individuals who had 
promoted and opposed this Bill ; and 
thought the best way to investigate the 
real facts of the case would be to go into 
a Committee, where they could be mi- 
nutely urged. 

Sir Waiter Stirling vindicated himself 
from some insinuations thrown out against 
his conduct in regard to this Bill ; and 
said, that he had been at first requested to 
bring it forward in parliament, but had 
declined doing so, merely on account of 
his being unacquainted with such business. 

Mr, James Graham defended the conduct 
of the hon. bart. and was not inclined to vote 
for the repeal of the former Bill. 

Mr. John Smith said h« should oppose 
the committal of this Bill, as it went to 
repeal a former one, which had been found 
to be a great and serious convenience. 

Mr. Cakraft added, that all the gen- 
tlemen in the county of I^ent, both land- 
holders and occupiers, thought that the 
road in question was unnecessary. 

Mr. Peter Moore spoke in favour of the 
conduct of the hon. bart. in regard to the 
former Bill, which he thought was a good 
one, and, without further grounds, ought 
not to be repealed. 

Sir F, Burden thought that the question 
had not been put upon its proper ground, 
for that justice demanded they should go 
into a Committee upon this Bill, in order 
to ascertain, as had been alleged, whether 
the former one had been obtained surrep- 
titiously or not. 

A division then took place, when there 


appeared. 

For the Bill 90 

Against it .....41 

Majority in favour of it.... — 49 


Tl^e Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed. 

• 

Commercial Credit.] The order of the 
day having been read, the House resolved 
i|s^f into a Committee, to cqnsider of the 


state of Commercial Credit. [See the Re* 
port, p. 249.] 

Tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and 
said, that in submitting to the considera* 
tion of the Committee of the whole House 
the result of the inquiries of the Select 
Committee, appointed to investigate the 
present state of commercial credit, and in 
avowing the intention of proposing to the 
Committee to adopt the measure recom- 
meiuled by the Select Committee, he 
thought it necessary to state, that he had 
made up his mind to express his opinion with 
great reluctance, and not till after very seri- 
ous consideration. He admitted that parlia- 
ment was not bound, nay he contended that 
parliament ouglit not to he called upon to in- 
terfere for the purpose of providing against 
any misfortunes to which incautious adven- 
turers might have exposed thenr^lves ; be- 
cause he conceived that, reasoning on gene- 
ral principles, such an unqualified interiV- 
rence would have a tendency, by relieving 
the apprehensions of individuals with re- 
spect to the result of commercial specula- 
tions in which they might have engaged, to 
diminish the caution so necessary on these 
subjects, and which w'as the best check to 
rash and ill-advised adventures. But while 
he stated this as a general principle, he yet 
apprehended that there might be many 
great exceptions to the rule ; and that the 
question must always be as to the merits 
of the particular case. Of this he was at 
least persuaded, that those hon. gentlemen 
who agreed with him, that a similar interfe- 
rence of parliament in 1793 was wise and 
necessary, could not now broadly deny in 
toto the expediency of such an infeience. 
They might argue that the interference, 
though expedient and proper in 1790, 
was not fitting at present. But they could 
not assert that all interference was impro- 
per at any time. The question, he re- 
peated, must depend upon the circum- 
stances of the particular case ; and in this 
view' he conceived that the report of the 
Select Committee adorded sufficient 
grounds for the motion with which he 
should conclude. 

The consideration of this important sub- 
ject, he observed, divided itself into three 
heads First, the nature and extent of 
the evils which the manufactures and com- 
merce of the country were enduring 
Secondly, what were the causes of those 
evils; — And thirdly, the measures by 
which the evils might with the greatest 
probability be removed. — With respect to 
th^ first of these considerations, be appr^f 
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hended there could be no difference of 
opinion whatever, but that the nature and 
extent of the distress, described in the re* 
port of the Select Committee, rendered it 
advisable that parliament should, if possi- 
ble, adopt some measure by which that evil 
might at least be diminished. It appeared 
distinctly by the report, that the distress, 
originating with the merchant, and disa- 
bling him from paying the manufacturer, 
was felt most severely by the manufactu- 
rer, and those employed by him. All the 
principal niaiiufacturers had been com- 
pelled tp contract, and some wholly to sus* 
pend their works. It appeared by the 
report, that there was scarcely a cotton 
manufacturer in the kingdom who had not 
diminished, by one half, the number of 
persons employed in his mills; and that 
many of the smaller manufacturers had 
discharged their people altogether. It 
appeared also, that those who were 
retained by the first description of matiu- 
lacturers, were retained at a reduced 
rate of wages. The consequences must 
necessarily be, as they were represented 
to be in the report of the Select Com- 
mittee, that the most calamitous distress 
prevailed throughout many of the manu- 
ficturing districts. The report also stated, 
that the merchants who traded with the 
Western world not being able to find 
an adequate market for their produce, 
this circumstance aggravated the distress 
ol the manufacturers; and the whole ope- 
rating upon the other branches of trade, 
although not immediately connected with 
those to which he had referred, produced 
a genera] want of confidence, and suspen- 
sion of credit, which required the prompt 
and eilectual application of some adequate 
remedy. 

Thus much he felt it necessary to pre- 
mise as to the extent of the evil. W ith 
respect to the second consideration, namely, 
the causes that produced it, it appeared 
pretty plainly that the whole had origi- 
nated from over-extensive speculation to 
the ports of South America. These specu- 
lations in the export of merchandise failed 
in meeting a ready mark*Jt; and in many 
cases the commodities brought back in ex- 
change could not be disposed of, owing to the 
market being overstocked at home. Such 
were the causes of the evil. It came next 
then to be considered whether the distress 
was of such an extent, and was attributable 
to such causes, as to make it wise and pru- 
dent for parliament to afford assistance, it 
might be observed generally upon this 
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12,835,803/. ; in ,the year ending the 5th 
part of the question, that the origin of the 
existing distresses— -over-speculation, wan 
not a good ground for such a measure. He 
would not dwell minutely on the demerit 
of that rash and inconsiderate conduct 
which had precipitated those who pur- 
sued it into misfortune ; but gentlemen 
would bear in mind that on the opening 
of the South American markets in the 
Brazils and elsewhere, to the adventures of 
British merchants, it could scarcely be 
with any justice complained of that they 
did not in the first instance foresee the 
exact result of their too extensive specula- 
tions. But whatever might be the merit 
or demerit of those individuals, the conse- 
quences of their conduct had been severely 
felt by ^them. Parliament, even if dis- 
posed to be vindictive, could not abstain 
from granting relief to those persons, on 
the supposition that they had not suffered 
sufficiently for their errors. But it was 
not to them that the proposed relief would 
extend. They,^' to use the words of one 
of the witnesses, whose evidence was, con- 
tained in the report of the Select Com- 
mittee, ''had gone to bankruptcy long 
ago.^^ It was to the evil endured, by those 
upon whom the conduct of the original 
speculators operated, that the Select Com- 
mittee recommended the application of a 
remedy. 

It now, therefore, only remained for 
him to consider, thirdly, whether the 
measure suggested in the report was cal- 
culated to remedy the existing and ac- 
knowledged evil. And ' he had no diffi- 
culty ill admitting that there were many 
circumstances which marked a consider- 
able difference between the pieseiit case 
and that of 17^3. In the conti- 

nental markets were not wiolly shut; 
they \^ere only intenupted. The stag- 
nation of trade was then puiely temporary. 
Credit had, at that peiiod, received a 
check, but it was a thick which a littU 
time would restore. At piesent the 
markets from which relief might be de- 
rived were twofold : South America for 
the disposal of our manufactures, and 
the European market for that of our 
foreign produce. The markets in the 
Western world had been stopped by . a 
glut. A glut, however, was but a tem* 
porary suspension of (leniand. - There 
was no difficulty in the access to those 
markets; the only difficulty was in find^ 
ing purchasers for the British manufacture^ 
exported thither; and he trusted that at 
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Ro Tery distant period this difficulty would 
be remoyed. With respect to the markets 
of Europe, they were at the present mo- 
ment closed against us by edicts of the 
greatest rigour. But experience had uni- 
versally shewn that, after the adoption of 
commercial restrictions of great rigour, 
although they may be severely felt for a 
time, yet a practical relaxation soon en- 
sjed. For his own parr, he had no doubt 
that the ingehuity and exertions of the 
merchants, and the wants of the consumers, 
would ultimately find means to obviate, in 
9 great degree, the difficulties and disad- 
vantages at present existing. Therefore, 
although the present case was not exactly 
parallel to that of 17d3, yet no man could 
say that there was not a prospect, that, 
in twelve months at least, commerce 
might experience some advantageous 
change. 

Yet even were this change but barely 
possible, instead of being probable, in his 
opinion the measure proposed by the Se- 
lect Committee ought to be adopted. Par- 
liament ought at least to make the at- 
tempt to relieve the distress. No one 
could say that the attempt may not be 
completely successful. The worst that 
could happen was, that it would leave the 
commerce of the country, at the expiration 
of the twelvemonth, in no better a state 
than that in which it was at present. He 
contended, therefore, that as it could 
not make the state of commerce worse, 
but might make it much better. Parlia- 
ment were bound to try the measure re- 
commended to them. To meliorate the 
state of commerce, if not wholly to restore 
it, would be an advantage. The increas- 
ing consumption of the domestic markets, 
the opening of the markets of the Western 
world, would afford some relief ; and when 
to this was added that further opening 
which might result from the chances of 
war, the whole affi)rded, in his opinion, a 
sufficient justification of the proposed ef- 
fort. The justice of this reasoning would 
be confirmed by a consideration of the na- 
ture of the existing grievances, as particu- 
larly connected with the cotton manu- 
facture. The rapid growth of this manu- 
facture, up to the period when the distress 
began to be strongly felt, was really ex- 
traordinary. It appeared by the report 
of the Committep, that the official value j 
of cotton manufactures exported from i 
Oreat Britain, in the year ending the 5tb | 
of January, 1808, was 9,840,889/.; in the | 
ytac ending the Sfth of January, 1809, j 
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of January, 1810, 18,610,723/.; and in 
the three quarters ending the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1810, 13,701,136/. It thus ap- 
peared that the exports were doubled in 
two years, and that the trade was sud- 
denly checked when at its very acme. 
The immediate revulsion which sucji a 
check would occasion, must necessarily 
be felt with the greatest severity. If time 
then were allows the merchants and ma- 
nufacturers to bring themselves round, 
the evil would be materially diminished. 
It was to this object tliat the proposed 
measure was directed. It went to give 
the merchants and traders an opportunity 
of applying to other resources, and to 
spread over a larger period of time that 
pressure of distress, which, if confined to a 
single moment, must overwhelm those 
who were its victims. 

He had now, in his appnehension, said 
enough to satisfy the Committee that al- 
though the present case differed in some 
respeots from that of 1793, there was a 
sufficient resemblance to warrant him in 
recommending the adoption of a proposi- 
tion at the present period similar to that 
adopted in 1793. In doing this, how- 
ever, regard must be had to the circum- 
stance, that the extent of the trade on 
which the present distress operated was 
much greater than in 1793. If the Com- 
mittee, therefore, desired to make the 
measure effectual, if they wished not to 
starve it by a stinted vote, they would 
agree to the recommendation of the Se- 
lect Committee, that the relief afibrded 
should be six millions, instead of five. 
The Commissioners appointed in 1793, 
although empowered to grant relief to tho 
extent of five millions, did not actually 
issue more than two millions two hundred 
thousand pounds. On a similar principle, 
he should propose to empower the Com- 
missioners in the present instance, to 
grant relief to the exteht of six millions, 
not with the supposition that that sum 
would be required, but that relief being 
open to such an extent, the credit of those 
who were suffering might be sustained 
without, and themselves rendered able to 
go on with much less perhaps than would 
otherwise be necessary. The regulations 
and restrictions which accompanied the 
measure of 1793, were those which he 
should propose to the House fur adoption . 
at present ; with this exception, that, from 
the nature of the case, be would recom- 
mend the periods of repayment should be 
placed at a greater distance of time from. 
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each other. The regulation which he 
■hould introduce into the Bill (should the 
House allow him to bring it in) would 
be, to make the first quarter’s instalment 
payable about the middle of January, and 
the remaining instalments payable three 
months after each other, until the whole 
should be repaid, thus following the mode 
I'ecomniended in the Report. It did not 
appear to him necessary to intrude further 
on the Committee than by moving, ^'That 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
his Majesty be enabled to direct Exche- 
quer Bills, to the amount of six millions, to 
be issued to Commissioners, to be by them 
advanced, under certain regulations and 
restrictions, for the assistance and accom- 
modation of such persons as shall be de- 
sirous of receiving the same, on doe se- 
curity being given for the re-payment of 
the sums so advanced within a time to be 
limited.” 

Mr. Ponsonby then rose and said, that, 
in the observations which he felt it his 
duty to make upon the statement of the 
right hon. gent., he wished to be under- 
stood as having no intention so to oppose 
the motion with which he had concluded, 
as to press the question to a division by 
taking the sense of the House upon it. The 
right hon. gent, himself had, he observed, 
admitted that the circumstances of the 
present period were not similar to those 
which characterised the distresses felt by 
the commercial world in the year 1793. 
In his opinion there was no similarity 
whatever between them. In the former 
period the continent of Europe, instead of 
being hostile to us, was, with the excep- 
tion of France, not only friendly, but the 
greater part of it was in alliance with m, 
and France not onl}- wanted the influence 
she now possessed and exercised over the 
surrounding nations, but she was unable 
to prevent their armies taking the field 
against her interests. At present, on the 
contrary, so far from the nations of the 
continent being friendly, we were alto- 
gether shut out from every amicable com- 
inunication<— -from ail commercial inter- 
course. The right hon. gent, had said, 
those who had entered into the early and 
largest speculations with respect to ^>outh 
America, had been punished for their 
rashness by bankruptcy, and that those 
now to be relieved were the victims of 
those speculations, and not the partners in 
the crime. For his part, he thought 
(whatever blame might be attempted to 
be thrown on those who had been most 
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venturesome) that the origin of the evH 
might be traced to the exaggerations, Iho 
falsehoods, and the misrepresentatioof 
which had been heard in that House*. 
South America had been spoken of by 
the right hon. gent, and his friends os 
aflbrding a market that would take all 
our merchandize, and that he looked upon 
as the great cause of the recent failures, 
and of the evils of which the mercantile 
world at present complained. The right 
hon. gent, had said the present state of 
things was to be considered as but tern* 
porary, though it might be of longer du« 
ration than the stagnation felt in 170$; 
and under these circumstances, he thought 
the same measure ought to be resorted to 
as had been adopted on that occasicgi. 
He could . not agree with this. Was the 
market of South America glutted at pre- 
sent ? Had that country at present more 
of our merchandize than was sufficient for 
the consumption of one year? If that 
were the case, the British manufacturers 
must stand still till the stock shall be con- 
sumed. He could not tell to what amount 
that country might be stocked with the 
produce of our industry, but when 
6,000,000?. were thus called for^ he 
thought they had a right to conclude that 
things were in such a situation, that with- 
out such assistance they could not right 
themselves in less than one, two, or per- 
haps three years. The right hon. gent, 
had talked of the great increase of the 
trade of the country, but upon this point 
be appeared to labour under a mistake. 
Exports were not trade; but he had 
spoken of them as if their amount was a 
sufficient proof of the flourishing state of 
our commerce. If we made extra ex- 
ports, wc ouglit to have returns; and if, in- 
stead of this, what we sent out lay locked 
up in South America for two or three 
years, it was not thence to be inferred, 
that because our exports were large, our 
trade must be great. If mfiti of adven- 
turous and speculating dispositions were 
to carry their exports to an extreme, were 
the rest of the community to be called on 
to enable such men to persevere in their 
speculations, in fact, to enable them to 
give further credit until at length their 
returns may be received ? This was m 
species of relief which he, for one, could 
never consent to afford to those who had 
brought their distresses upon themselves', 
by improvident speculation.^. 

The right hon. gent, had ascribed the 
present stagnation of trade and the dis« 
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tresses of the mercantile body to the state 
of the markets of South America princi* 
pally. In thi^, however, lie could not 
concur. The state of the European 
markets, on the contrary, appeared to him 
to be more immediately the operating; 
cause, and what prospect of a change in 
them within any reasonable time could 
the right hon. gent, now hold out ? li had 
been said, that after a glut a brisk de- 
mand was to be expected, and a stagnation 
of trade was usually succeeded by a most 
advantageous change. He was aware 
that it had been so hitherto, but it had 
been so from events which were not such 
as were likely to occur again. The last 
time the French seriously directed their 
attention to the annihilation of our trade, 
they had been called from the borders of 
the ocean by the Austrian war. The 
Spanish contest had made a new diversion 
in favour of our commerce, but i\hat pros- 
pect was there that such events would 
again take pl^ce? They had formerly 
been told by the right hon. gent, tiiut the 
edicts of France had shut the markets of 
the continent against us, but that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had found 
an instrument which would soon open 
them again, and restore llie trade of the 
nation. He then brought forward his 
Orders of Council, which had been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. He would now 
ask the right hon. gent, if they had pro- 
duced that efiect, or if there were any 
probability of their accomplishing, within 
a short time, the object he had had in 
view ? From the present restricted state 
of our intercourse, our colonics were rather 
burdensome than profitable, as their pro- 
duce was locked up here, in consequence 
of our being unable to find a market for 
it'on the continent. For the same reason, 
the conquest of the enemies colonies tend- 
ed to increase the distress, because wbilc 
France had colonies, she did not interdict 
colonial produce altogether, and much 
English colonial produce found its way to 
the continent with the produce of the 
French islands. From the moment France 
lost all her West Indian possessions, she 
could have no interest in allowing of such 
importations, and they were in consequence 
more strictly excluded than before. 

It had been , urged by the right hon. 
gent, in support ot the measure he. recom- 
mended, that, as it could do no mischiel^ 
it was worth a trial; and that if no harm 
was to be apprehended, whilst much good 
might follow from its operation^ it was the 
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duty of Parliament to adopt it. But for 
his own part, he could not consider the 
experiment so perfectly harmless, or the 
measure so obviously safe. He thought it 
might possibly do good, and he wished it 
might ; but it appeared to him impossible 
to return to that state from which they 
had been unfortunately led by their folly, 
in a way so very easy and free from danger. 
That spirit of enterprize which had led to 
such fatal consequences ought to be dis- 
couraged, that something like a stop 
should be put to such wild and unprofita« 
ble speculations. The right hon. gent, 
had told them that the money to be ad- 
vanced would not in all probability be lost 
to the public. He did him (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) the justice to be- 
lieve he would endeavour to name such 
Commissioners on the occasion as would 
do their duty, and look well to the appli- 
cation of the money ; but when the lloiise 
were called upon lor (5,000,000/. in Ex- 
chequer bills, ju.st after they had funded 
12,000,000/. and when they reflected that 
all the circulating medium at present in 
the country was paper, it w^as their duty 
to consider how far they ought to coun- 
tenance such extensive issues of papeV 
money. He thought it was their first 
duty to narrow, as far as might be, the 
circulation of paper. Whether or not 
they had now reached that period at which 
it would be proper to put an end to it al- 
together, and restore tlie proper circulat- 
ing medium, was a question on which he 
would not venture to decide, but he 
thought they ought to do something to- 
wards putting a stop to the extension, at 
least, of the paper circulation. It was a 
painful task to refuse solicited relief to 
sulFercrs, who suffered not for their own 
misconduct, but for the impruden|;e of 
others. — Feeling this, he would not take 
the sense of the House on the subject, but 
having made these few observations which 
lie had thought it his duty to make, he 
should abstain from further opposition to 
the measure proposed. Doing tiiis, he 
might not act strictly up to his duty, as 
he thought the principle of a tendency 
rather to do harm than good ; but under 
such circumstances as the present, he had 
lot resolution enough to oppose that which 
iflbrded any thing like a chance of alle- 
viating the distress of those who claimed 
their assistance. 

Mr. Huskisson said, it was not his inten- 
.ion, in what he should say, to question 
either the amount of the sum proposed by 
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the Report of the Committee, or the extent 
' of the htrctihip under which the manufac- 
turer laboured. He be^^ged it to be be- 
fieved, that, in the observations he should 
have to make, nothing was farther from 
his mind than to bear hard on those who 
were affected by the present state of the 
commercial credit of the country, particu- 
larly on the manufacturers, who were now, 
by the existing state of things, deprived 
of a market for their commodities. That 
class of persons was peculiarly entitled to 
the protection of Parliament, because from 
the situation in which they stood they 
could not have brought the calamity upon 
themselves hy their imprudent and unjus- 
tifiable speculations, as they did but exe- 
cute (he orders they had received from the 
merchants, and were distressed in conse- 
quence of the latter being unable to make 
the proper returns. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties which must be felt on the sub- 
ject, as well with respect to the efficacy 
of the plan, as on account of the inconve- 
niences which might be expected to arise 
from it in a case where the necessity was 
80 urgent, he would not in any way ob- 
struct the measure in its progress. The 
difficulty which chiefly struck him, was in 
discovering in what respect the present 
period had any resemblance to the state 
of affairs in the year 179S. He also must 
own that he felt doubts, and only doubts, 
as to the efficacy of the measure pr(»posed. 
If be felt more than doubts on this subject, 
he should oppose the proposition, but his 
difficulties being confined merely to doubts, 
which he should now state, it was not his 
intention to oppose the measure. He 
hoped his doubts might be removed, and 
if they went no farther than tlie objections 
stated by the right hon. gent. (Mr. Pon- 
sonby), he should not now allude to them. 
lUe right lion. gent, had argued, that the 
state of commercial credit was not owing 
to a glut ill the market of South America, 
but to the state of j^urope. If he could 
be persuaded of this, he should not think 
the matter of so much importance. The 
successes of France had been progressive, 
and it naturally followed, that the trade to 
the continent should also have necessarily 
accommodated itself to those progressive 
successes and changes as they occurred ; 
and 80 the evil must have been less se- 
verely fell, if it had not been for other 
changes. ^ His doubts principally arose 
from an impression on his mind, that such 
a case had not been made out as had been 
proved in the year 1793« The present 
(V0L.X1X:) 
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Report was built principally on a theory 
of two respectable gentlemen, who said 
that great relief and also great good had 
been derived from the accommodation 
given in the year 1793. They agreed, 
indeed, that there was a difference in the 
state of things at the two periods, but they 
did not state in what that difference con* 
sisted. The Report in the year 1793 laid 
it down, that the discredit under which 
paper then laboured had produced a defi- 
ciency in the circulating medium, and 
then went on to state, what, in the opinion 
of the Committee, would increase the 
quantity of that circulating medium. The 
stoppage of one banking-house had then 
occasioned a distrust of all. Within three 
months after that, with all the markets of 
the continent open to us, the markets and 
manufactories of England were in a state 
of total stagnation. The public securities 
were excessively depreciated. Exchequer 
bills and Navy bills were at 12 or 13 per 
cent, discount, and it was impossible to 
gain discount for the most inconsiderable 
sum. Was that the case at present? Quite 
the gontrary. Then there was a great 
deficiency and diminution of circulating 
medium. Was that the case now ? Cer- 
tainly not, but greatly the reverse. Pub- 
lic securities stood then at a dittcount. 
Now they bore a premium. At this mo- 
ment there was no difficulty in procuring 
discount of bills with good names upon 
them. No latqf than that morning Navy 
bills were discounted at 44 per cent. — ^The 
Bank of England had now to complain, 
not that they had no funds with which to 
discount, but of a deficiency of good paper 
to discount. (Hear! hear! by Mr. nose.) 
The right hon. gent, called hear ! but if 
so, this was not the case in the year 1793. 
If he were to trace it back historically, 
the case of the year 17P3 was as dissimilar 
from the present as could be in almost 
•every respect. Then there was a fall, not 
on one commodity, but on every one. 
There was a rise in the value of money, 
and a fall on every other commodity 
whatever. It equally affected every per- 
son too, and was of short duration. There 
was then no wont of market, there was no 
glut or stagnation of trade; but there was 
a want of individual confidence. Then 
there was a diminution of the circulating 
medium. Was that so now ? Then the 
issues by the Bank of England were 1 4t 
millions^, now they exceeded 23 millions* 
He wishi'^i gciittemen to consider the es- 
sential difference in the state of things 

(Z) 
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then and at the praient moment. Now 
there was a demand in the country for 
good paper ; and the Bank of England, so 
&r from confining its discounts, has. in 
consequence of the want of good bills to 
discount, been purchasing largely of go- 
vernment securities. He wished the pre- 
sent Report had been more explicit. 

The House, he observed, would recollect 
that in the year 1793. several gentlemen 
of the first ciiaracter^ members of that 
House, had been examined before the 
Committee, and stated tiial houses of 
' known respectability could not. at that 
period, get money on good bills. At that 
time not one considerable house failed. 
He remembered well that there was hard- 
ly one house of those which stopped pay- 
ment which did not afterwards pay in 
full, possessing more than the amount of 
all the claims made on the concern. The 
witnesses examined even had stated the 
manufacturers who had capitals to be the 
persons who felt the greatest distress. 
Under all the circumstances, the question 
then was, if the remedy resorted to in 
1793 ought to be resorted to wheii tj^c si- 
tuation of things was difierent } The pre- 
sent Report, on the contrary, now went, 
as it were, to countenance the idea that 
there were manufaciurers at present who 
had no capital at all. It staled, that such 
merchants could not obtain credit ; as if it 
was to be considered a sirange thing iliat 
there should be a want o^' credit where 
a merchant was not solvent. This was 
the diilerence between the Report in J793, 
and that now before the House. He. would 
not on this occasion anticipate what, might 
be said on the subject— but he hoped that 
on some other occasion the House would 
not fail to discuss and inquire into this 
evil. The commercial and manufacturing 
classes were then .straitened for want of 
a circulating medium ; but were they so 
HI this instance ? At the present niotnenlr 
I here was no deficiency of circulating me- 
dium. and if securities were unexceplion- 
able they would not now be refined. 
There was not at preheut any want of ficili- 
ties. but want of confi ience. Let it be con- 
sidered, that ill tliepivscntstAle of niaticn ! 
the Bank of England, or any persons who ! 
a^Jvanced money, were parnicr j in every j 
speculation, to the extent of five per t.cnt. 
witimut ri>lc. Lnder iliose circuuiaiaiice.H 
qpu.M it be vi)rpri.>ing that tb-cre should be 
great readiiK .^s tu give credit, and that it 
abould be too greatly extended ? In his 
opinion the great evil arose i'rom too great j 
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' a facility of procuring credit. And here, 
without any things injurious or offensive 
.to the very respectable individuals con- 
cerned. be could not help adverting 
to the sad catastrophe which had re- 
cently occurred in the city (ihe death 
of Mr. Goldsmid) to one ojf the contrac- 
tors for the late loan, as a consequence of 
the facility of speculations to a large 
amount, beyond the means of the parties, 
aiidan illustration of his argument. Did gen- 
tlemen not see that the race of old English 
merchants, who never could persuade 
themselves to go beyond their capital, was 
superseded by a set of mad and extrava- 
gant speculators, who never stopped so 
haig as they could get credit ; and that 
persons of notoriously Small capital had 
now eclipsed those of the greatest conse- 
quence ; so that spe«.ulaiions now look 
place even in the lowest article of com- 
merce In this way had coinnicrre be- 
come a sort of wholesale gamblrng, such 
as had never before been seen in this 
country. The state of our circulation was 
such as fully to justify these observations. 
In (he present stale uf this country no 
good could be done by encouraging spe- 
culation. He wisbed t hat relief should be 
ailbrded to the manufricturers, but if any 
pi'ivoii could, on appliciuion, and giving 
personal security lo ibc action »>f the 
co:;ini!.^'j;oner&, icceive any pari; of the 
Slim to In* advancevl, -’iid. cf ap- 

plying it to relieve hirnseiitoit of the par- 
ticular enibarrassmcnt in which hi* is at 
present involved, engii^ii* it in general 
speculation, the only eitcct of ilie inea- 
! sure would be, to ac,gr.ivaio ii;e evil which 
j it was intended to remedy. Part of the 
I sum so to be issued might even get into 
the hands ol great .speculators, wlio might 
use it for the piirp .'M' not oi' iliniinii<hing, 
but of increasing the ri.Nks to winch they 
had been already exposed, in the hopes 
that they ii.crcby extricate them- 

selves entii.ly. He nothing to se- 
cure IIS aga;n^t overtiading, even vvitli 
this fum so to be advanced, or that the 
re.Iitd ui^iitd be actually given where it 
wa> due, and where it was really wanted. 

I If so. the piv.^ent mca.sure would only go 
to add miilions to our circulation, and 
to raise tin* puce of all our commodities, 
i iL wi-shtd !)i.t I tght hon. friend to consider 
if means might not be devised for confin- 
ing the relief to those only who required it. 
If not. what socui'ity bad we that a person 
obtaining part of this sum on credit might 
not employ it in speculating, on the public 
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loan of the year ? At a period such as the 
present* when there such fluctuations 
in the markets, if the distribution of this 
relief was not properly looked liiio* there 
would be found gentlemen who would 
avail themselves ol the measure to ground 
on it new and more hazardous speculations. 
When individual contidence was at the 
height, that formed a ground for an in- 
crease of the circulating medium ; but 
when there was a glut of com modi ties in 
the,.market, such an increase was carefully 
to be guarded against. If not, we must go on 
from bad to worse, without ever getting 
at the root of the evil. Looking at the 
Report, therefore, he was at a loss to find 
what the parties meant by saying, that the 
country banks had no means of making 
any further advances to assist the manu- 
iacturers, as their property was already 
sunk in bad bills ; while the merchants 
and manufiicLurers had their property sunk 
in exports to South America, for which 
they had had no return. These seemed 
to him rather as arguments against the 
conclusions come to in the Report, than 
in support of them. Me had thus thrown 
out what occuired to him as doubts on this 
important subject. Imping that they might 
be removed in the course of the discus- 
sions, which the measure would not fail 
necessarily to receive iu its future stages 
through the House. 

Mr. Jlose stntetl, that the right lion, the 
Chancellor ol the L.xchcquer bad not re- 
commended the proposed measure in a 
full confidence of its success ; all that he 
had urged was the probability of such re- 
lief aflbrding a reasonable chance of reco- 
very from the present crabarnwsinents of 
the commercial classes. His hon. friend 
(Mr. liuskisson) in stating the difference 
between the present period and that of 
1793, particularly contended, that in the 
latter period credit was very high, and 
trade very encouraging, and that the pres- 
sure was but temporary. In that opinion 
it was his belief that his hon. friend had 
overstated the point, because he well re- 
collected that many of the great houses 
then embarrassed, became in a short time 
bankrupt; indeed, in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol alone there were no less than six 
private banks which became insolvent. 
With respect to the objection which arose 
from the state of our paper circulation, 
he had directed his attention most particu- 
larly to that subject ; and the result of 
bis inquiry was, that, in place of a redun- 
dancy of papar, as the House would be 
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surprised to learn, / the present ciroalatimi 
was much circumscribed. As to mercan- 
tile gambling,' to which an allusion had 
been made, U might be that such a prac- 
tice had partially taken place; and those 
who resorted to such an expedient bad le 
right to smart under its consequences.**^ 
But it was no argument to advance, that, 
because some merchants went out of their 
w'ay, therefore others, with fair claims on 
public liberality, were not to receive re- 
lief. That such relief would not be im- 
properly dispensed, there was every pro- 
bability, from the character and exertions 
of the commissioners ; who no doubt 
would, as was their duty, take the most 
effectual care to obtain not only security, 
but the fullest satisfaction that the money 
should be reimbursed within the given 
period. Some allusion had been made 
by his hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) to the 
contractors for the last loan. He (Mr. 
Rose) was not aware of any improper 
transaction attaching to the nature or cir- 
cumstances of that contract— it might 
have turned out disadvantageous to those 
who had made that bargain ; but that 
was no uncommon occurrence ; indeed 
there were instances of much more dis- 
advantageous engagements of that de* 
scription. His right hon. friend (Mr. 
Perceval) never did say that no returns 
were made from South America : but be 
contended, that when our merchants took 
returns in the j>roducc of that country, 
such as coffee and sugar, it was impossi- 
ble fur them to know that the markets of 
Europe were shut against them. When, 
in October last, the first application was 
made to him for the relief now proposed 
to be granted, he (Mr. Rose) was much 
indisposed to accede to it ; the general 
principle was against it ; but upon a more 
detailed examination of the circumstances, 
he was induced, from the numerous state- 
ments of great distress, particularly in the 
manufacturing districts, to support such a 
proposition. He denied most strongly 
that any merchant would be induced to 
risk adventures from mere statements 
made in that House. He had himself, in 
his place, expressed a hope that the mar- 
kets of South America would aflbrd great 
scoj>e for British speculation, and that 
hope was founded on the knowledge, that 
of eleven millions of British manufactures 
exported into the United States, only one- 
million was there consumed, while the 
rest was re-exported to the Southern con- 
tinent. But from a mere statement of that 
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description he could not surely be mude 
answerable for ibe extensive and exorbU 
taut adventures which merchants might 
have afterwards hazarded. < 

Mr. Huskmon, in explanation, stated, 
that he by no means wished to ' convey 
any imputation against the contractors 
for the last loan, '{hey took perhaps a 
very natural course. Having made a 
very disadvantageous bargain, they were 
obliged to have recourse to more inor- 
dinate speculations, by which the public 
stock was raised to an unnatural price. 
Were these inordinate speculations success- 
ful, they must have been impositions on 
the public— failing, they must involve the 
holders in in'etrievable ruin. 

Mr. Henry Thornton observed, that he 
was not surprised to hear that many gen- 
tlemen manifested considerable reluctance 
to accede at first to an application for this 
relief. He bad himself, from the prin- 
ciple of the measure, been much indisposed 
-.-and nothing could have compelled him 
to yield his original opinion, but con- 
sideration for the distressed state of the 
manufacturers in Paisley and Glasgow, 
and in other manufacturing districts. The 
difference between the present period and 
that of 1793 was considerable — the distress 
of the former was particularly felt by the 
country banks, and of course was partial, 
wUireas the embarrassment now was ge- 
neral. Ill the former period it was paper 
credit gave way, and aiiec^ed commercial 
credit ; at present it is commercial credit 
that as fallen, while paper credit has been 
little affected. The Bank of England was 
then paying in specie, and had in its 
power the means of correcting the evil ef- 
fects which this loan to the commercial 
body might be supposed to produce. The 
distress was then attributable to a mo- 
mentary want of conhdence, which was 
soon dissipated ; the failure of this day 
implied a disease of a much deeper and 
more serious nature. It was to be feared 
now that from palpable losses, the capital 
of trade was in a great part destroyed, and 
consequently there existed an additional 
danger to the public of not recovering the 
money which it should at present ad- 
vance. Therefore, whilst he was willing 
to assist the distressed manufacturer, he 
wished the loan to be applied on a charit- 
able and humane principle, and afforded to 
those persons and places only where the 
distress was greatest ; because if it were 
to be distributed on a general principle to 
merchants who could give security^ and 
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proportioned to that security, the eonsoft^ 
queoee must be, tb%t there would be a> ge« 
neral rise of price in all articles, and > he* 
could never ibrget that bullion wav 
amongst those articles which would bo 
adected in ihat^way. The Bank of Eng- 
land, under such circumstances, had not 
the check which it possessed in the 
year 1793; there was now no standard 
at all. 

Mr. Curwen said, that it was impossible 
not to seethe public confidence was gone ; 
that, therefore, made the measure of tem- 
porary relief imperious. Even though 
the whole money was to be ultimately 
lost, the parliament, for the support of our 
commercial interest, was bound to hazard 
the experiment. He, however, trusted 
that the Committee would not limit its at- 
tention to this single measure of relief; 
but, at a proper and early opportunity, 
apply itself to an investigation of the ori- 
ginal and radical cause. From the in- 
quiries he bad made in the great manu- 
facturing district of Lancashire, he knew, 
that the distresses and sufferings of that 
deserving body were by themselves at- 
tributed to the nature . of our relations 
with America. The agricultural interest 
was now feeling the evil ; for, from the 
distress of the manufacturer, no longer 
able to purchase the same food as for- 
merly, the farmers could not obtain the 
same market for their produce. In Scot- 
land, he knew it to be a fact, that the 
farmers were willing to sell atthis moment 
their fat stuck at the lean prices, lie con- 
jured the Ctiaiicellor of the Exchequer 
therefore, whatever may be his own predi- 
lections, not to continue higotted to a 
scheme of policy, which had produced, 
and must continue to produce, such wide 
spread distress and privations. 

Sir Robert Reele said, that if the cotton- 
manufacturers were the only persons con- 
cerned, the relief might be withheld, per- 
haps without much injury ; but not only 
the cotton-manufacturers but the land- 
holders, and many other classes, were 
deeply interested. lie could state it as a 
fact, that the manufacturers never expe- 
rienced more distress than when they 
depended on specie. When invasion was 
expected in this country, the conductors 
of the trade were not able to pay their 
poor manufacturers ; and the House 
might rest assured, that the trade of the 
country could never.be carried on to its 
present extent, if they were to depend on 
specie alone. Trade had of late years ia<* 
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creased to threefold what it was^ and the 
circulating medram, if iqqeiry was made 
into the subject, would be found not to 
have ' exceeded its due proportion. He 
begged pardon of the House for having 
troubled them with these observations, but 
he felt it impossible to permit the question 
to pass without expressing his gratitude 
for the intended relief, not that it would 
affect him or bis family in the slightest 
degree, but because he could not suppress 
a fellow feeling for those who, though 
now so differently situated, bad once as- 
sisted him in raising his fortune. 

Mr. Alexander Baring expressed a hope 
that both questions would undergo a strict 
discussion at some future period. With 
respect to the first, the cause from which 
the misfortune arose, it was undoubtedly 
influenced in a material degree by the po- 
litical measures: but the great and imme- 
diate cause of the evil was the want of a 
market. As long as a single port was 
open to us, that purpose was answered, 
but they were all closed at present, and 
here was the foundation of the pressure 
which the Committee were now called 
upon to remedy. With regard to the 
speculations themselves, they were per- 
haps rightly described by a right hoti. 
gent., who said that they proceeded from 
that sort of greediness which sought to 
exclude all others from the same advan- 
tage. But there was one consequence of 
the present system whicli they would do 
well to look to ; if America could not 
trade with us, she must proceed to manu- 
facture for herself (a thing if possible to 
be avoided), so that in this point of view 
the political question was in reality in- 
volved in a very great degree. The ques- 
tion to consider was, whether a temporary 
provision should be made in the present 
instance ? a proposition to which he was 
inclined to give his assent, as he thought 
it but proper, that whatever arrangements 
ministers might have made with the mer- 
chants should be carried into effect. The 
expedient, however, did not appear to him 
likely to give whai the merchants wanted ; 
what they wanted was a market. He 
warned the House against expecting that 
the money would be returned in any thing 
like the .period understood. His next 
great objection was that which arose out 
of the Bank restriction. Paper, it was 
known, was already over-abundant, and 
the operation of this measure w'ould in- 
crease the quantity. As a general mea- 
jiure^ therefore, it was liable to great ob- 
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jeetio^ They shoeM beware Test, n> 
tempting to velieve the manufacterers^ 
they should only give eneouragemeiii lo' 
speculators and adventorera* He shouldr 
not go more generally into the political 
question at present, aa he felt it to be of 
sufficient importance to be disetiased by 
itself. He agreed with the right hoik, 
gem. (Mr. Rose), that the cau«e which 
w'as stated was not the true one, but thought 
that the board of trade, notwithstanding 
every disposition to discharge its duliea 
in the best manner, contributed greatly 
to increase the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages of the merchant. Merch'ints were 
in the habit of attending on it, to see what 
particular measures aad regulations may 
be in the contemplation of governmental 
and thus the sound and solid principle 
of leaving commerce entirely to itself 
was altogether abandoned. 

Mr. ly, Srniih thought the inconveiiienco 
of the measure so far outweighed its ad- 
vantages, that if his right non. friend 
(Mr. Ponsonby) had determined to take 
the sense of the House upon it, he fur one 
should divide with him. if any man read 
the Report, he must be struck with the 
looseness of its assertions ; it merely as- 
serted , that loss arose from over- trading, 
and that benefit would be derived by 
giving money to assist the lowers. He ap- 
proved of the feelings of the hon. baronet 
(sir Rob. Peele), but was of opinion, that 
though pertectly 4>roper in him it would 
not he pioper in the H<»use of Coiiimons 
to indulge them. Besidi.s, if the general 
principle of such applications were once 
recognised and established, a pretence 
would never be wanted fur urging them. 
It appeared to him that there were thiee 
sorts of speculators viho might meet with 
considerable dilhculty ; two of them, 
being advantageous to tne public in gene- 
ral, might be f.ivouiahly considered, he 
meant those vvlio exported ( oinuiodities 
from this country, and those who im- 
ported into it the raw materials from 
others; such speculalois, though they 
might overtrade a little, might he ^rgiven. 
But the third sort to which he alluded^ 
were those who speculated upon articles 
already in the country, and sought no 
other object than to put money in the 
pocket of the monopolist. This trade was 
not beneficial to any body, and the under- 
takers of it, when they failed in conse- 
quence, ought to be permitted to perish 
unnoticed. The evidence too upon which 
they were then called Upon to decide was 
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tbe.evid^ce of interested persons, and tlie 
fair infemce to be drawn from that cir- 
cumstance was, that the evidence was ne- 
cessarily exaggerated. It had been re- 
presented as invidious to make remarks 
upon persons situated as the present ap- 
plicants were. He certainly would admit, 
that it would be an invidious task to volun- 
teer any criticism upon their conduct; but 
when they applied to Parliament they 
forced themselves into such a situation 
that it became the duty of every member 
of that House to investigate and to speak 
freely. A right hon. gent, had said, that, 
if the pressure were inquired into, it would 
perhaps appear to be little more than that 
persons having capital, but wanting credit 
from the pressure of the times, wished for 
relief from Pai liament. That it might he 
expedient to grant rntief in such a case, 
he would allow ; but if there was any pros- 
pect of elfecting it by other means they 
should not be too precipitate in their pro- 
ceedings. If no market was open to these 
persons they would experience no perma- 
nent or substantial benefit, and tlie public 
might sutler deejily. Another objection 
was, the extreme inequality of the mea- 
sure in cons(.'(]uencc of the numbers who 
had already siiilereil. He knew it was not 
easy to avoid this, but still he could not 
hefp thinking that it w'hs hard, in times like 
these, to wail until a number of respect- 
able person-^ sunk under the pressure, and 
then to apply a remedy which others 
would have the benefit of. 

Sir John Ncu'port argued, that such 
grants, dispensed as in the case of 1793, 
went to dcivnige the whole established 
system of commerce. J^iiihcr there should 
be no secrecy as to the persons borrowing 
a part of this public money from the coin- 
missioners, or the parliamentary creditor 
should run the same i'i>k as the private 
creditor. It would otherwise turn out 
hard upon the latter, that after having lent 
his money, or taken security on the os- 
tensible property of the debtor — if any 
failure took place, that on which he de- 
pended should, to his great injuiy, be the 
sole securiiy of the parliamentary creditor. 
This he did not think right; it had a ten- 
dency not to correct, hut to increase the 
evil. The ground ot complaint was the 
want of a market, and the effect of the 
measure would be to employ the manu- 
/acturers for the present, and add to that 
glut which was known to exist in the 
market already. He dwelt on the expec- 
tations .held forth from the market of South 
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America, . which he considered perfectly 
delusive and visionary, e;q>ecially asTrom 
the present divided state of that country, 
the returns were likely to be still farther 
protracted, and the market to be more 
disturbed and impeded than before. He 
cautioned the House not to expect that 
the money would be soon repaid ; ho 
doubted whether it would aflbrd any re- 
lief. 

Mr. Manning thought the diihculty of 
so serious a nature, that they were hound 
to do all they could to remove it. He 
agreed with the hon. hart, as to the pro- 
priety of equalizing the condition of par- 
liamentary and private creditors, and 
thought that though the relief might not 
prove to be sufficient, it was but right to 
make the experiment. 

Mr. Whitbread would not say that he 
was courageous enough to resist the vote 
at present, hut he was anxious to be dis* 
titictly understood as not intending to 
pledge himself so far as to prevent his re- 
tracting, if at a future stage bis conviction 
told him that it would be right. Of ail 
those who had spoken, not one had ex- 
prc<!scd a sanguine notion of the success 
of the measure. The right hon, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had declined an- 
swering a question which he had put to 
him the other day, as to whether he was 
prevailed upon by importunity to accede 
to the measure, or was converted to it. 

If lie might judge from the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman to-night, it appeared 
that he was no convert, but was persuaded 
by importunity, 'i’lie hon. baronet (sir 
Kobert Peele) had spoken with great feel- 
ing, but the question was not whether 
they should yield to feeling, but whether 
the grant of six millions was likely to be 
of advantage to the operative manufac- 
turer? He characterised the Report as 
one of the most loose and ill digested that 
ever was laid before the Mouse, and se- 
lected some parts from Mr. Gordon’s evi- 
dence to prove an inconsistency in his 
statements. He charged the Committee 
with not attending sufficiently to the re- 
solutions of the Deputation, and reminded 
the House that he had originally objected 
to the formation of the Committee, upon 
the ground that it was likely to be influ- 
enced by too large a portion of feeling/ • 
He wished that the Report upon the other 
Exchequer bills had been received before 
this motion was made, and alluded to the 
representation of the flourishing state of 
trade in the King^s speech of last session*. 
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Thfe Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
in one thing with the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down, and that was the obser- 
vation that the circumstance of the mea- 
sure having been brought into the House 
should nut prevent liini, or any one, from 
voting against it, if upon a further view it 
appeared not to be beneficial. With re- 
spect to the hon. gentleman's assertion, 
that he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had yielded to importunity instead of 
being* u convert to the measure, he would 
own that he had not the same sanguine 
hope as in the year 1793, but still he 
thought that it afforded a favourable chance 
of relief and ought to be tried. Although 
the most favourable circumstance in the 
other case did not exist in the present, still 
there were many favourable circumstances 
in this case which were not in the other. 
The market was nut now open as it was 
then, hut in 1793 there was a great fall in 
the stocks, the 3 per-cents, fell from near 
lOO down to 70, which produced a total 
loss f>f capital which conld not be relieved 
by the measure. A ri>rht hon. bart. had 
stated what would in his opinion be the 
operation of it upon general credit. It 
was true, that in the f<jrmer instance the 
writ <^f extent was unlimited, hut it might 
be limited now if deemed expedient. The 
eflect it would produce, he thought, must 
be to make the friends of the party more 
cauduus of coming forward, unless he 
could give sutheient security in available 
property. There were now in the ware- 
houses double the quantity of articles that 
wore lodged in them the year before, and 
these Were not merely applicalde to the 
foreign ni.iiket, bur to the home one also. 
Me ditlered in opinion from those who 
thought that by removing the Orders in 
Council they would OiU'ii a market on the 
continent. It w'as not owing to the Onlers 
in Council th.a tlie markets were closr<l, 
but to the Decrees of the enemy. He 
contended, that the Orders in Council, 
so far from being objectionable, bad an- 
swered the purpose for which they were 
intended, by driving the tyrant of the con- 
tinent to such an extremity as to burn all 
British commodities ; an act by which he 
destroyed more of the f:roperty of his own 
subjecu than of the British merchants. 
They had driven him to such an act at 
might afford a chance of ridding the world 
of Its oppressor. He agreed with the hon. 
gentleman, that if he found he had been 
wrong, it would not be undignified to 
change his conduot ; but he would beg of 


that hon. gent, to keep his i^d open 
when he should come to the qu^non, and 
be cautious of adopting it as a certainty, 
that the repeal of the Orders in Council 
was all the Americans wanted. He was 
glad the House was inclined to agree to 
his^ proposition in the present stage, and 
declared his determination to change his 
conduct, if in the progress of the measure 
he saw any ground for so doing. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the right horn 
gentleman had made some imprudent in- 
sinuations with regard to America, which 
he hoped would not shut gentlemen's 
minds to the case when it was brought 
befure (hem ; he hoped that if America 
did make any other demands than those 
which were generally understood, the right 
hon. gent, would have no objection to 
accede to his motion for papers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he would agree to his motion if he brought 
it forward at a time when, consistently 
with the public interests of the country, 
they could be granted. He had no objec- 
tion to repeat what he thought neither 
improper nor uncandid; that gentlemen 
should not run away with the impression 
tliat the repeal of the Orders in Council 
was all that was required by America, 
lie did not go on to say that there was no 
hope of accommodating these differences, 
for he had every reason to hope the con* 
Irary. 

- Mr. Whitbread ^aid, he w'as relieved 
from the impression made upon him at 
first, by the different, tone and manner of 
the right hon. gent., now therefore he 
should content himself with repeating his 
former quc^stioiK, as to the objects in dis- 
pute between the two governments. 

After some further conversation between 
Mr. Caniibig, Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. 
Rose, the Resolution wa^ agreed to with- 
out a divioiun. 

Mctinv Bill.— Cathomc Soldiers.] 
On the question for bn iging up the Re- 
port of the Mutiny Bill, 

Mr. Eamell rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move f\ clause relative to Catholic soldiers. 
He did not do so with a view of imputing 
any blame to ministers ; on the contrary, 
he was ready to give great praise to the 
Irish government, for the orders lately' 
issued by the commander of the forces, to 
prevent commanding officers from com- 
pelling Roman Catholibs to attend the * 
Protestant divine service. He wished to 
render their good intentions effectnal, by 
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giving ft Icgislfttive sftnction, ftt the 
same dm to secure the soldiers from the 
recuiTcnce of ftbusesi in coiiseqiietice oi* 
the (eifiporary anthorky of oil regolfttions 
in the shape general orders. He was 
sore House could not seriously intend 
to coRStituto the refusal of the Cathqiic 
soldier, to frequent the serrice of the Pro- 
testant church, a crime — yet, in point of 
fact, it was in the habit of doing so annu- 
ally on passing the Mutiny Bill; and also, 
of providing penalties against those who 
,were guilty of k. JQy the Mutiny Bill, 
the King is empowered to make articles 
of war for the government of the army. 
By the first of these articles, all officers 
nod soldiers, not having just impediment, 
shall diligently frequent divine service, 
and sermon, in the places appointed for 
the assembling of the regiment, troop or 
company, to which they belong; such as 
wilfully absent themselves shall, for the 
first oirence, forfeit one shilling; and for 
the second offence one shilling, and be 
laid in irons fur twelve hours. — By the 
same articles, section 2, article 3, if a sol- 
dier shall disobey any lawful command of 
ills superior officer, he shall suffer death, 
or such other punishment as by a general 
court-marriai shall be awarded ;aiid as the 
refusal to frequent divine service is such a 
disobedience, it is possible that the pu- 
nishment of death might be inflicted on 
the offender. — As, said Mr. Parnell, the 
House could never me^n to create this a 
Clime, ill the case of a Catholic soldier, it 
could never desire to continue by law pu- 
nishments like these. It was therefore the 
object of the clause which he should sub- 
mit to its consideration, to provide that 
no person professing the Roman Catholic 
religion serving in hus Majesty’s regular 
forces, or in the militia of the united king- 
dom, should be subjected by the artichM 
of war to any punishment for not frequent- 
ing divine service as performed according 
to the rises and ceremonies of the esta-' 
blished church. He would now state to 
the House such cases as would shew to it 
tbftt the inUM'poskioii of the legislature 
had become necessary. In the course of 
last sommir, a soldier of the name of 
^ipeace, belonging to the county of Dub- 
lin militia, having refused to attend the 
Protestant worship, was put into eonfine- 
BAioi ; having in consequence sent a me- 
morial complaining of this treatment to 
bio commanding officer, he was brought 
to w coorUmartial on the alleged offence 
of proiontiag an improper momorial. He 
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was sentenced to receive 300 lashes, 
which punishment was commuted for ser- 
vice in the West Indies >-and he had ac- 
tually been taken as far as the Isle of 
Wight, when upon an application of Dr* 
Troy and some other respectable Catho- 
lics, an order was given for bis being 
brought back. Another instance hap- 
pened at Enniskillen— several privates of 
the artillery corps having refused to go to 
the Protestant church, their commanding 
officer made them parade with their coats 
turned, and continued this punishment till 
an application was made to the commander 
of the forces, and an order obtained to 
desire him to desist— -In consequence of 
these occurrences, the commander of the 
forces issued ueneral orders in January 
last, stating, ** That .'-eports having been 
circulated, that Catholic soldiers have 
been prevented ironi attending divine 
worship according to the tenets of their 
religion, and obliged, in certain instances, 
to be present at that of the established 
church, the commanding officers of the 
several regiments are to be attentive to 
the prevention of such practices, if they 
have in any instance existed in the troops 
under their command, as they are in vio- 
lation of the orders contained in the cir- 
cular letter of the I Uh May, 1 80b, and 
since repeated to the army ; and the Ca- 
tholic soldiers, as well as those of other 
sects, arc to be allowed, in all such cases, 
to attend the divine worship of the Al- 
mighty, according to their several persua- 
sions, when duty does not interfere, in the 
same manner, and under the same regula- 
tions, as those of the established church.^' 
These orders, said the lion, member, ne- 
cessarily suggest several very important 
considerations ; in the first place, they dis- 
pense with the law of the land ; for the 
first article of war makes it lawful to 
punish a Catholic soldier, if he refuses to 
frequent divine service at the place he 
shall appoint. Th^ prove that the prac- 
tice of preventing Catholic soldiers from 
attending divine service, according to the 
tenets of their religion, is common, for 
otherwise so authoritative a mode of in- 
terfering would not be requisite, nor would 
it have been necessary to repeat these 
orders, as it appears they have been re^ 
peated since IbOO. They likewise prove« 
from the circumstances respecting them, 
that they do not afford an effectual remedy. 
It is obvious that they cannot, they must 
soon be forgotten, and in point of fact 
they become wholly useless in a few menthe 
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, they are issued. ForMhis reason it is 
tbat the clause which is now proposed is 
absdutely necessary, in order to carry 
into eliect the iuleutions of the Irish go- 
Tcrnment It v/iil do that for ever which 
they have failed in being able to accom- 
plish by their repeated orders, and, there- 
fore, they ought, beyond all others, to be 
williitg to support it. T.he instances that 
have been mentioned refer only to Ire- 
land; the hoii. member said, that similar 
cases frequently occur in this country. 
Sir John Cox Hippesley states, in the 
speech he has published on the Catholic 
question, that the Catholic jn'clatc^ have 
frequently addressed govcriinient upon 
the subject, that he presi nted an address 
to the duke of Poilland in 1800, in which 
they say, '' no sooner was a jcgiMicnt, 
though chiefly composed of Catlir.Kc.*, 
arrived in Kngland, or in any other part of 
the empire, than they were forced to con- 
form to the establislicd chuicii/’ A case 
that had lately happened at Woolwich 
had been put into his hands, which ho 
would read to the^ouse.^- lie had tnade 
very careful ini|ulry as to the au n ary 
of it, and had been assured of its tnPh by 
•uch good authority that hr could under- 
take to say, that if it shall be further in- 
vestigated the facts of it will be completely 
borne out. “ A private of the royal artil- 
lery, who w^asborn and bred a Koiiian Ca- 
tholic on the -Cvh of January last, was 
ordered to attend the div ine service of the 
established church This he refused in 
very civil and decent terms. Upon which, 
he was confined in a dark room for twelve 
days.'' Though this is the only case he 
was atprosenl able to state to the House, 
W'hen it is considered that Catholic sol- 
diers imagine, when tliey come to Eng- 
land, that they must conform for the time, 
and go to church, and how difficult it is 
to acquire information, in consequence of 
the punishment a soldier exposes himself 
to by complaining against his commanding 
officer— the fair conclusion to be drawn is, 
that this practice very commonly pre- 
vails*-as a matter of general notoriety, it 
certainly does— and therefore a remedy 
was w anting for the evil as well in Eng- 
land a^ in Ireland. With respect to the 
recruiting of the army, Mr. Parnell said 
there was no measure which would pro 
mote it 60 much as the adopting of the 
proposed clause. He had made it his bu- 
aineis to inquire from those, who were best 
able to give him information on the sub- 
ject, and fie found that the comjQon peo 
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pie of Ireland had an objection altnoat in- 
lurmountable to enlisting iiitd^be armv, 
arising iTrom a knowl^sdge that they mi^ni 
be compelled to attend Protestant worship, 
and be deprived of the service of their 
uwm religion. It was not possible to ac- 
count for this aversion to the army on any 
other grounds— for comparing the situa- 
tion of a poor Irish labourer with that of 
a soldier receiving a very large bounty, 
good pay, cloalhing, and great protection 
on the part of his oificers, the situaMon of 
the bitUr \va. infinitely preferable to that 
of the former. It*\vas therefore a matter 
of policy as well as of ccnsrnoii justice to 
in: kc lli^ alteration in the law uhich he 
It would elicctual’y carry into 
execution the initutior.s of government, 
and rebovc them from the recurience of 
simdar compbi;nts. 

Mr. IV. Pole thought this clause unne- 
cessary, as the liisli government had 
nev^ r wished to force the Catholics to at- 
ten?i Protestant service, and did give im- 
.r.edialc roiief to llio few Catholics who 
had been aggrieved in this manner. The 
lion. gent, had been iinsinformcd as to the 
liicisof the case with respect to Spence, 
nuo of the soldiers alluded to. Spence 
had been ordered to attend church parade. 
The custom was, lo move ofl* the Catho<r 
ICS to miss, and the Protestants lo church. 
This man was about to leave parade, but 
w'as told by a serjeaiit that he would be 
guilty of disobedience of orders. Notwith- 
standing this he* did quit the parade, and 
was afterwards tried by a court-martial, 
for writing a mutinous letter. The sen- 
tence against him was severe. Dr. Troy 
afterwards made representation to the go- 
vernment, and ihe man was allowed to 
commute his punishment by enlisting into 
a foreign regiment. U pon the representa- 
tions made, the man was pardoned and 
discharged the service. The other case 
was that of a young officer, just returned 
from the West Indies, who liad turned the 
coats of two of the men for not attending 
jervice ; the officer wa,s afterwards, re- 
moved. The right Hert, gent, observed, 
that the object of government in making 
the order was, that the men should attkid 
divine service, but only in accordance 
each with his particular form of worship. 

Sir J. Netapart allowed, that the Irish go- 
vernment had interfered in a very hand- 
some manner on the particular cases 
brought to their notice. He thought par- 
liament should now interfere 'for' ifie ge- 
neral protection of tho Catholic 
(2 A) 
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Mr. W, Smith said, that if Spence had 
lint happened to have a friend to state his 
case to the government, he would pro- 
bably have suffered the whole of the pu- 
nishment. He thought the Catholic sol- 
dier should be protected by law. 

Lord Palmerston said, that instances 
which could be produced of the interfer- 
ence complained of were so very few, that 
there was no occasion for any law upon the 
subject, and that it would be much better 
to leave it as a matter of regulation, as 
there could be no doid)t of the wishes of 
the government or tne commander in 
chief upon the subject. In the hospitals, 
wherever there were Catholic soldiers. 
Catholic clergymen were admitted. 

Mr. Hutchinson dwelt on the great im- 
portance of the Catholic body to the re- 
cruiting our armies. He therefore con- 
ceived, that it would tend greatly to in- 
crease our armies if the Catholics had that 
protection by law which the gentlemen on 
the other side wished them to have by the 
regulations. 

Mr. Manners Stilton said, that at present 
the only question was, as to the mode; 
and it appeared to him, that, no case had 
beeh made out to call for nri alteration of 
the law, but that the regulations would be 
fully adequate to prevent the evil com- 
plained of. 

Mr. Elliot, and Mr. Herbert, supported 
the clauses. 

Mr. Ponsonhy observed^ that neither the 
practice of the Irish government, nor their 
regulations, protected Irish Catholic sol- 
diers in this country. For their protection 
he thought a change in the law necessary. 

Lord Palmei'ston said, he was not aware 
of a single case of this nature happening 
in England. 

Mr. Parnell re-stated one of his cases, 
which was that of a private in the royal 
artillery having been lately imprisoned*! 2 
days, at Woolwich, for refusing to attend 
the service of the established church. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the Catholic soldiers bad sufficient prot^p- 
tion in the known sentiments of the Irish 
l^overnment, and the general orders they 
issued. In this country it would be much 
better that the effects should be produced 
by a regulation than by a law. If the 
Catholic soldier was to be especially ex- 
empted, every class of dissenters in ibe 
oriny would conceive themselves equally ' 
WtiHed to exemption. 

Mr. Whitbread suggested as a better ' 
course, to address the Prince Regent to | 
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alter the articles of war in this respect. 
Perhaps general orders from the com- 
mander in chief in this country similar to 
the order of the Irish government, might 
produce the same eflect. 

Mr. M, ^a//oras^id he should propose, on 
the thiid reading, an Amendment in the 
21st danse, which provides, That the court 
martial be empowered tv inflict such pu- 
nishment as may appear to them commen- 
surate with the offence, extending to loss 
of life, or limb, flogging, &c. The Amend- 
ment which he wished to propose was to 
give an option to the Court to order, iu 
lieu of corporeal punishment, that of im- 
prisonment. 

The House then divided. 

For the Clause t.,..1.3c 

Against it 4d. 

Majority —35. 

List qf the Minority^ 

Adams, C. Newport, sir J, 

Elliot, VV. Parnell, H. 

Folkestone, viscount, Ponsonby, G. 

Herbert, rapt. ftmitb, W. 

Ilutrhiuson, C. II. Taylor, M. A. 

Lnmbe, W. Whitbread, S. 

Milton, lord, W rottesley. 

Moore, P. 

lIOUsF. or COMMONS. 

Tuesday, March 1 2. 

pRiNcn IIeofnt's Message relating to 
PoRTUGAL.l The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought np the following Message 
from the Prince Regent : 

« <jF.ORG F. P, It 

The Prince Regent, in the n^me and 
on behalf of his Majesty, thinks proper to 
inform the House of Commons, that the 
assistance which his Majesty was enabled 
to aQbrd last year to the Portuguese go- 
vernment, for the maintenance of a body 
of troops in his pay, has been productive 
of the most important advantages to the 
common cause, and has contributed es- 
sentially to the success of those measures 
which have been adopted by his Majesty 
for the defence of the kingdom of Portugal, 
The Prince trusts that the House of 
Commons will enable him to continue the 
same support to the Portuguese govern- 
ment for the present year, and to afford 
such further aid and assistance to that go- 
vernment as the nature of the contest in 
which his Majesty is engaged may appear 
to require.*' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
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moved. That this Message be referred to 
the Committee of Supply, on Monday. 

Hesolution relating to Private 
Bills.] Sir James Graham moved, That 
no Private Bill be read a second time un- 
less notice of the day proposed for such 
second reading shall nave been given in 
writing three clear days beforehand, by 
the agent soliciting the Bill, to the clerks 
of the Private Bill Office, who shall enter 
such notice in the Private Bdl Register, 
and certify the same upon the back of the 
Bill.^' 

Mr. WilbrahatH Bootle wished to know, 
whether, in case the second reading did 
not take place on the day appointed, 
owing to a pressure of other matter, the 
three days notice must be given over 
again ? 

Mr. Ahercro?nbi/ rather thought there 
would be no occasion for it, as the object 
of calling the particular attention of the 
])arties concerned to every Bill would be 
attained by the first notice. 

The Speaker stated, that members who 
had the management of Private Bills often 
delayed coming to the House till the hour 
for public business arrived ; and therefore, 
in many instances, had themselves to 
blame for the delay. If this regulation 
should have the ellcct of procuring a 
pointed and early attendance, it would 
greatly facilitate the business of the 
lloiir.o. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

Distilleries.] Mr. Lusliington brought 
up the Report of the Committee on Distil- 
leries. 

Sir John Sinclair opposed the measure, 
chiefly on tlic ground, that the growers of 
barley ought not alone, out of all the 
community, to be subjected to the bur- 
then of relieving the West India proprie- 
tors. If relief was to be given, it should 
be from the common stock. 

Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, was not present 
when the measure was proposed, other- 
wise he would have opposed it. If the 
value of land had increased, so had the 
talles upon land, the poor rates, 8cc, 
What did the colonies furnish to the 
country in comparison ? It was in vain to 
introduce a scale between barley and sugar 
in this way. To frame any just scale was 
utterly impossible. He felt for the dis- 
tresses of the West India Proprietors ; but 
this was the worst way of assisting them 
that could be devised. The House would 
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remember, that in 1808, the warmest sup- 
porters of the measure considered it as 
merely temporary. 

Mr. Bose maintained, that a scale might 
very well be adjusted, and that it was 
fairly done by this measure. 

Mr. Cui’wen opposed the scheme, as one 
of the most pernicious tendency. It was 
an object to have abundance ; there must 
be a supply beyond the general consump- 
tion of man, and the distilleries were most 
useful in this respect. But the advantage 
was lost by this perpetual meddling. 
Burley w^as absolutely a drug in the 
market. The time would come, he said, 
when magazines must be formed to store 
up grain in years of plenty, and sell it out 
in times of scarcity. This would be a 
burthen, but it would prevent the cala- 
mity of famine. 

Mr. Fuller voted on the subject as inde- 
pendently as any man. If they would not 
allow him to distill his sugar he would the 
better sell his barley in Sussex. The West 
India interest had supplied the country 
wqth seamen, with ships, and with every 
thing of that sort ; why, then, should the 
West India proprietors be considered as so 
abject a race? This measure would help 
to keep our money at home. Our bullion 
had gone abroad tor corn till we had not a 
guinea remaining, and we could not get 
change for it if we had. The measure 
was wanted only for one year. The pro- 
perty of the land owners had, independent 
of the taxes, risew from 30 to 40 per cent, 
w hile the property of the poor West India 
proprietors had fallen 50 per cent. 

Mr. Manyatt contended that the planter 
of sugars could not with any fair advan- 
tage bring them into the market cheaper 
than 755. while the present scale was iixed 
at 705. 

Mr. Coke urged the propriety of lower- 
ing the scale as to grain, in consequence of 
the various petitions from Scotland last 
year, stating the low price of it. 

Sir T. Turton contended, that the prices 
of grain were now such, as, compared with 
the price of labour, would scarcely repay 
the farmer. At the same time he was by 
no means prepared to say that 705. 9d. was 
a fair price for sugar. He should give his 
support to the detail of the measure, but 
he must afterwards oppose it in particular 
parts. 

Mr, Brand wished that a mode should b# 
devised, by a full inquiry, to equalise the 
interests of both. 

Mr. Uibbert stated, that the produce of 
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the old Biit isli colonies was equal to the 
■pppiv of il»M whole kingdom ; but that 
gn; ». hrr.efit had ht:cii derived to the 
cotit* TV tK^in the ic-exportation of colo- 
nial piO'i'H-e. Tne malt duty, it appeared, 
had not fallen oU dunng the last year, so 
that the glowers of grain had the sale in 
one way or in the other. 

’'Jhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the principal ar;^unients which had been 
urged in the dei'aie. He contended, 
that agricuhure and commerce depended 
ono on the other, and ihat to neglect 
either was to injure both. The principle 
of the regulation he had proposed was, to 
make the duties sneb tlru if the price of 
barley did not exceed 3i<s.'ii must be the 
interest of the chsti iers to use gram in 
the. distilleries. 'I’he reception ins plan 
had met with provid at le ist that he had 
not been led into viror by the repre.senta- 
tiona of iho-se most inieresicd in the re- 
sult, and that no one was favoured to the 
injui)' of the oiliers. He had taken birley 
at 38^. He hud been informed he ought 
rather to have taken it at its present 
prices, or 28^. Ho had anticipated an 
objection of a ddlerent nature, and expect- 
ed that.it would be said he ought rather to 
have taken it at 4()s. 4*15., &c. If, how- 
ever, he had taken the price higher than it 
happened to be at present, there was the 
greater reason to believe the agricultural 
world would be the more benefited by the 
measure. It might he a question, whether 
or not the measure pro]posed ought in 
policy to be adopted. But he contended 
that there was nothing in it which could 
reasonably excite alarm. lie had no ob- 
jection to the measure being adopted for 
one instead of fur two years. It was his 
particular wish that it rhould be felt by 
the House and the country ^hat there was 
nothing dangerous in it. They ought not 
to be too ready to give credence to the 
gloomy predictions so often thrown out. 
Three years ago, w^hen the distilling from 
corn v/iis prohibited, it was predicted that 
its consequences must be ruinous. It was 
stated that the spirit of agriculture must 
be instantly annihilated, and a period put 
at once to the cultivati. n of harlry. What 
was the fact? Why, now the prophecy 
was seen completely hiUilh J ; and it w^as 
now said there wns so much barley wherc- 
ever they turned theiv ryes, that it would 
fetch no price wdiatever. Did not thj.s 
prove that the measure then ado;' ted 
had not been so fala< lo *he int» rests of 
•gricuiture, as had been asserted ? Be- 
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fore he sat down, there was one circum- 
stance to which he ought to allude, but 
with which he believed the House was al^ 
ready acquainted. The circuinstaiicea 
under which the law prohibiting distilla-^ 
tion from grain had expired, had induced 
ministers to apply to the distillers in this 
country, to ask if they would restrain 
themselves from the use of it, when they 
were no longer restrained by the law. lo 
this proposition they had with great libe- 
rality acceded. This circumstance, in 
justice to tliern, he ought not to have 
om;ti6(l 10 state before. In conclusion, the 
right hon. gent, observed, that though 
genti<rinen opposite, expecting some mea- 
sure was about In be proposed for continu- 
ing the prohihitinn of the use of corn, 
might very naturally come down pre- 
judiced against it, as t,i cv had been averse 
to surh a pit-position before., he, however, 
hoped when it was fairly considered, 
it wouKl be felt that it could be safely 
adopted, and that there wuts nothing in it 
could occtusion serious alarm. 

Mr. Adfm only begged, after the ob- 
servations he had made on a formernight, 
to say a fewr words. When a proposition 
for alibrding relief to our colonics was in- 
troduced some years ago, it was only pro- 
po.«ed that it should exist from year to 
year, and should not be a permanent but 
only a temporary accommodation. Now, 
however, the case was different: sugar 
was now proposed to be brought into the 
market as a competitor with corn, and 
that great consumer of corn, t he distilleries, 
w'as allowed the option to chuse between 
tliCiJi. This W'as a new acra introduced 
into the law' of thi.s country, so far as our 
agi-icuitural interests were concerned, and 
one, too, which he thought ougli not Ims- 
tily to be adopted. His hon- hiend the 
member for Norlolk, than whom agricul- 
ture h'ad not a inuiv sincere or hettvr in- 
formed advocate, had already pointed out 
the iuiiiolic y uf any innovation prejudicial 
to the inUTc^ts or to the promotion and 
encou. ayeiricnt of agriculture. He (Mr. 
Adan*) c.ily objected to this as a new 
principle; xnd all he asked w'as, it m^ht 
be preceded by a Committee to inquire 
into the fitness of adopting it. 

The Resolutions were i^ad and agreed to. 

Mutiny Bill.) Lord Palmerstone 
moved the Order of the Day for the third 
reading of the Mutiny Bill. 

Mr. W, Smith expressed his regret that 
the clause proposed by his hon. friend lait 
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nighty was not acceded to, and acknow* 
lodged that the objections of the right bon. 
gent, did not appear to him to Jbe conclu- 
sive; at the same time he could not let 
that opportunity pass of expressing his en- 
tire satisfaction at the clause introduced 
by the learned and hon. gent, opposite 
(Mr. Manners Sutton). He meant that 
which added to the original Bill the dis- 
cretionary power to be vested in courts 
martial, of sentencing either to corporeal 
punishment, or to tiiat of confinement. 
He approved of this clause, because he 
thought that from the hour of its ejnact- 
ment the condition of the soldier became 
essentially improved, lie thought that 
those who had suggested it, and those who 
had acted upon that suggestion, were en- 
titled to the thanks of the army, for not 
only bettering its condition, but exalting 
its character. He was glad of it upon 
this ground, also, that he trusted, and 
confidently loo, that it would lead ulti- 
mately to the total doing away of corporeal 
punishment ; indeed, there was no obstacle 
to that desirable object, but those preju- 
dices which must yield in time. When 
the army consisted but of 18,000 men, 
the old peace establisliment, it might at 
that period be composed in ito small de- 
gree of the idler and more ciisiolute of* the 
lower orders, but now, wlien it was so in- 
creased as to comproherid a great portion 
of the peasantry of the country, the disci- 
pline that might have been fit for the re- 
fuse of streets, was by no means necessary 
to keep in coiitroul men of a diflerent 
order. He concluded by again express- 
ing his most marked approbation of the 
clause. 

Mr. Mackod w^as by no means sure 
that the clause was so nnexcepiionable. 
He wislu'd to know the full meaning -of 
the word “ imprisonment," was it con- 
finement in the guard-house simply, or in 
a gaol, or did it mean in the black-hole 
merely ? 

Mr. 1\L Sutton thought it better to use 
the word imprisonment; without limiting 
the discretion of military regulations, 
there were barracks and garrisons enough 
in the country where there could be no 
difficulty of setting apart a room for that 
purpose. 

Mr. said, that in case a guard- 

house were the prison, he hoped the im- 
prisonment would be solitary. 

Sir T. Turton approved of the clause. 
The Bill was ifaeii read a third time and 
passed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

* Wednesday f March 13. 

Insolvent Debtors’ Bill ] TbeHouse 
having resolved itself into a Committee oa 
the Bill respecting Insolvent Debtors, 

Earl Stanhope rose to express his dissa- 
tisfaction with the provisions of the Bill, 
the principle of which he was, notwith- 
standing. anxious to support. To many 
of the diflerent clauses of the Bill, he bad 
strong objections. To the first clause in 
the Bill, that which went to the appoint- 
ment of only one person to preside in the 
proposed court, he must particularly ob- 
ject. He should prefer the suggestion of- 
fered on a former occasion by a noble and 
learned lord, that three or four persons 
should be appointed instead of one; 'sim- 
ply for this reason, that where three or 
four presided, justice was more im|>ar- 
tially and properly administered than 
where only one presided. Besides, it was 
well known that the time and attention of 
the Lord Chancellor were otherwise so 
much engrossed, that he could not; in- 
deed, it was impossible for him to give the 
time and attention it required, to the trans- 
action* of the bankrupt business. He 
should therefore imagine, that if three or 
more fit persons were appointed to the 
court proposed by this Bill, the business 
of bankrupts might be safely transferred 
to tliat court, and thus relieve the Lord 
Chancellor from that we ight of multiplied 
business by whfbh it was evident that the 
noble anil learned lord must be encum- 
bered. He had also to object to the clause 
which proposed an oath, in the first in- 
stance, to be taken by the debtor, instead 
of allowing him to give in a 'statement of 
his effects, which he might afterwards be 
called upon to confirm by ontli. To take 
the oatli in the first instance, when recol- 
lection might not serve him to state mi- 
nutely and accurately the exact number 
of his creditors, the sums winch were re- 
spectively due to them, &c. toget her with 
a derailed and correct account of his own 
estate and effects, would have the effect of 
making him liable to perjury, or at least 
to tbe suspicion of perjury. The form of 
the oath was, besides, too long, and might 
be wholly unintelligible to that class of 
persons. Poor Debtors, by whom it was to 
be taken. Here, moreover, was an jfnne- 
cessary addition to the many oaths, Excise 
oaths. Custom-house oaths, &c. which but 
too much familiarised people with that 
sacred and awful declaration, on which 
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was known to depend the life, the pro- 
perty, and the character of individuals. A 
schedule delivered in by the debtor of his 
efiects, appeared to him to be the more 
simple and effectual mode, the correctness 
of which schedule he might be afterwards 
called upon to confirm on oath. The no- 
ble carl also objected to the clause which 
obliged the debtor to remain in gaol three 
months before he could avail himself of 
the provisions of the Bill. He thought it 
better to allow him immediately to give 
notice of the stare of his affairs, as, in that 
case, the creditor would have the full ad- 
vantage of a three inuntlis* notjee, while 
the debtor would not be unnecessarily de- 
tained beyond that period. These sug- 
gestions he took the liberty of throwing 
out as expressive of his own opinion, 
though he would not take the sense of the 
House on the amendments whirli he in- 
tended to propose. The noble t^ari con- 
cluded with moving his first ameiidmeni, 
that three, instead of one fit pcMson,*^ 
be appointed to preside in the proposed 
court. 

Lord Redtsdalc was not very tenacious 
of the provisions of the Bill, as tluy now 
stood, so as the suggested Amend nicnts 
did not trench on the principle, or depart 
from the precedent, on which the Bill was 
flamed and founded. He could see no 
necessity, at least no immediate necessity, 
for the appointment of three, instead of 
one fit person to preside in the cnuit. if 
one person should be found competent to 
the task it imposed, why appoint three or 
four, especially at a time when economy 
was so necessary, and so fre(|uently incul- 
cated ; for it could not be expoi ted that 
a person, qualified for tiie discharge of 
such important functions should bestow 
his time and labour on the discharge of 
such fOnciions, without an adequate re- 
muneration ? That rcniuneration must be 
extended to three instead of one, if three 
instead of one were to be employed ; and 
thus the burden on the public would be 
unnecessarily trebled. As to the objection 
of proposing an oath in the first instance, 
he could see no foundation for it. In 
framing the present Bill, he had consUntly 
in his eye the provisions of former Insol- 
Yeiit Acts, in a(l of which a similar oath 
was prescribed. Indeed, without some 
guard and sanction of that nature, he was 
at a Toss to see how too wide a door might 
not be opened to the fraudulent instead of 
the unfortunate debtor, or how the justice 
that was due to the honest creditor could 
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be fairly and uniformly maintained. The 
oath, besides, could not make any man 
liable to perjury, unless where the oath 
was deliberately and corruptly taken with 
evident intention to defraud. For these 
reasons, he thought the clauses of the Bill 
justified by the motives and the precedents 
on which they rested ; as far, however, as 
he could alter them consistently with the 
views he had taken of their propriety, he 
would willingly niter them on the better 
suggestions of any noble lord. He had 
himself many Amendments to propose in 
the Bill, and would therefore be the more 
prepared to listen to the Amendments 
proposed by other noble lords. 

Earl Stanhope complained tliat he had 
been misrepresented b^ the noble and 
learned lord, and that to many of his ob- 
jections no answer whatsoever had been 
given. He would still insist that it was 
absurd in the first instance to |>ropose an 
oath, for though it miglit not have the ef- 
fect of making the debtor perjure himself, 
it would lead him to forswear himself, 
which, in bis opinion, was making light of 
the most serious and solemn obligation by 
which it was possible for man to bind him- 
self. 

J,nrr| / folland agreed that there was much 
weight ni many of his noble friend’s ob- 
servations, hut they could not induce him 
to endanger the passing of the Bill. He 
was so wedded to the principle of it, that 
he would overlook many imperfections in 
i^, rather than not have something of what 
it aimed at. If absolute perfection could 
not be immediately attained in such mat- 
ters, what was less objectionable should in 
the mean lime be adopted, until they might 
gradually arrive at that pcifection which 
every noble lord must feel to be so de- 
sirable. — He should not therefore oppose 
the Bill, hoping however that the noble 
and learned lord who brought it in, would 
exert his abilities to render it as unobjec- 
tionable as possible. 

The Lord Chancellor supported the ar- 
guments of lord Redesdale. He thought 
the proposing of an oath in the first in- 
stance the only practical mode of proceed- 
ing under all the circumstances of the 
case. How else could any thing like cor- 
rect statements be expected to be given in 
by debtors, who, in the different and dis- 
tant prisons of the country, could not be 
examined as to fair or unfair statements 
of the amount of their effects in the chief 
towns of their respective counties? Ought 
it not moreover to be a national considera* 
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tion with their lordships that no facilities 
should be afforded to the prejudice of the 
honest creditor ? 

Lord Holland complained of the ex- 
pression •• the honest creditor/' as if it in- 
sinuated that those who felt for the un- 
fortunate debtor had lost sight of the claims 
of the honest creditor. 

The Lord Chancellor disclaimed any in- 
tention of imputing such motives to any 
noble lord; and observed, that as the 
noble and learned lord who brought in the 
Bill had many amendments to propose, 
whether it might not be better to allow 
that noble and learned lord now to pro- 
pose his amendments, than to have the 
Bill, as amended by him, printed, and af- 
terwards to re-commit it as thus amended, 
for the further consideration ot their lord- 
ships. 

After some further observations, the 
suggestion of the Lord Chancellor was 
adopted. The House resumed. The Bill, 
as amended, was ordered to be printed, 
and to be re-comniitted on a future day. — 
The House next resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Arrest Bill, when a similar 
mode of proceeding in it was adopted, 

HOUSE or COMMONS. 

Wednesday, March 1 3. 

Informations J'lx Officio for Libel.] 
Lord Folkestone said, that as the time was 
arrived when the notices should come on, 
and the members most particularly con- 
cerned in his intended motion upon the 
subject oi' Ex Informations, were not 

in their places, he should move that the 
House do now adjourn, at the same time 
giving notice that he would bring forward 
the same motion on Thursday, (lo-morrow. ) 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion that a con- 
siderable degree of inconvenience would 
result from agreeing to the motion of ad- 
journment, as there was some public bu- 
siness standing for this day, which ought 
not to be impeded in its progress through 
the House. 

Lord Folkestone said, that the ground 
upon which he made the motion W'as the 
nature of the new arrangement. He had 
given regular notice that on this day he 
should bring the subject of Re Officio In- 
formations by the Attorney and Solicitors 
General under the consideration of the 
House. This was the day when, according 
to the new arrangement, notices took 
place of orders, and yet though it was now 
tun o'clock, the gentlemen were not 
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come down, and several notices were gone 
through. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was sure that the House would not agree 
to an adjournment in the present instance, 
as he had himself given notice of a motion 
upon Exchequer Bills. If the noble lord 
thought proper, he might postpone his mo- 
tion to a future day. 

Mr. Abercrombie thought, that no mem- 
ber should omit an opporinnity of exposing 
the inconvenience resulting frorn the late 
arrangement intiodiiced by the Chancellor 
of the E.xehequnr. It was generally un- 
derstood that Wednesday was not a day of 
business, and the absence of the Attorney 
and Solicitors-Ceneral had placed the noble 
lord ill an extraordinary situation, for he 
iniLSt now postpone his motion until after 
the orders of the day were disposed of, or 
bring it on in the absence of those gen* 
tlenien who were principally interested in 
the discussion. 

Lord Folkestone agreed to w'ithdraw the 
motion of adjournment, and said, that in 
the coarse of the evening he would name 
a day for (lie motion he had noticed for 
this night. — The noble lord afterwards 
gave notice, that it was his intention to 
persist in his motion to-morrow. 

The Atiormy (Jmcral said, he was sorry 
that in courtesy to him the motion of the 
noble lord had been postponed ; he was 
unavoidably detained to that moment, and 
it was the hrst tipie that such a thing had 
happened to him. 

Funded Exchequer Bills.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee o 
Supply, 

The Chancellor of the Fsxchequcr said, that 
it was not his intention to enter into any 
lengthened discussion at the present mo- 
ment ; if it should be thought necessary 
that such discussion should take place, an 
ofiportunity would occur in some future 
stage. He should now state the sum to ble 
funded in Exchequer Bills, the day in 
which tenders should be received, and the 
amount to be paid in stock. He was de* 
sirous of trying this year, whether the 
fundihg in the five per cents, might not be 
carried to a greater extent that it was last 
year. The amount was then 8,000, 00(), 
which he should, change in the present 
year to 12,000,000. Ho should propose 
that all bills issued from the 1st day of 
April IS 10, to the lOth day of March, 
1811, and carried to the Exchequer be- 
tween the 21st and 27tli cf this month. 
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ghoulcl be entitled, forefery 100/. Atcriing, 
to 103/. Id. out of the b per cents. 
At the period of the last loan the 5 per 
cents, were in the morning of that day at 
97, since then there was no great change. 
This day they were 97.{. Calculating the 
sum at 101 /.7s. ^d. and the interest at 7s. the 
person would hare a bonus of 1 4s. This 
he trusted w’ould be considered suflicient 
encouragement. He concluded with mov- 
ing two Reiolutions, the hist providing, 
That every person who brought bills is- 
sued from the 1st of April 1810, the iGth 
of March 181 1, and carried the same to 
the Exchequer between the 21st and 27th 
of this month, should be entitled to receive 
for every 100/. 103/. Hs. id. the intere.st 
commencing in January last, to be paid 
out of the consolidated fund. The .second 
Resolution provided that the issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills should not exceed 12 mil- 
lions. 

After a few words from Mr. Baring, the 
Housci resumed, and the Report was or- 
dered to be received to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, March lb. 

Mutiny Bill.] On the order of the day 
being read, 

The Duke of Norfolk asked if there 
was any alteration in the Bill since last 
. year ? 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that the 
only material alteration was giving a dis- 
cretionary power to Courts Martial, either 
to inflict corporal punishment, or to sen- 
tence to imprisonment— The House then 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Bill. 

The Earl Radnor suggested an altera- 
tion in a part of the Articles of War, 
which, however, he did not mean to press 
at the present moment By one of the 
Articles, the Judge Advocate (in cases 
where there was no private prosecutor) 
was directed to prosecute at Courts Martial 
in the name of his Majesty. The Judge 
Advocate was also the adviser of the court. 
It happened in one instance within his 
knowledge, that there was an argument on 
a point at a Court Martial, between the 
Judge Advocate, who was the prosecutor, 
suki the counsel for the prisoner, and the 
court being about to deliberate upon the 
poifit, strangers were ordered to withdraw, 
and the counsel for the prisoner was, of 
course, obliged to retire, whilst the Judge 
Advocate remained. He thought in such 
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cases it was scarcely possible for the 
Judge Advocate to do his duty. His ob- 
ject, therefore, was to propo.^e that every 
warrant constituting a Court Martial, 
where there was no private prosecutor, 
sliould also appoint a prosecutor, distinct 
from the Judge Advocate. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
practice generally was ro appoint a pro- 
secutor, if fherc was no private prosecutor, 
and that at all events the Judge Advocate 
had no right to vote at the court. He 
would, however, make inquiry, and con- 
sider the noble earFs suggestion. 

The Earl of Radnor then suggested the 
expediency of altering the clause respect-^ 
ing th# period of bringing oflences before 
Courts Martial. At present it stood that 
no Court Martial could be held respecting 
any oficnee whicli appeared to have been 
committed more than three years before. 
This time, he tliouglit, w'as, in some in- 
stances, loo long, and in others too short. 
He proposed to reduce it to a year, with 
respect to Courts Martial sutninoned by 
subordinate authorities; that it should be 
three years with reference to Courts Mar- 
tial directed by his Majesty, giving a 
larger period, extending to five years, in 
distant parts. 

The Earl of Liverpool promised to make 
inquiry, and to consider the suggestion by 
the iu*xt .stage of the Bill. 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought the peiiod 
of a year w'ould be in many cases too 
short, as evid^mce could not probably be 
obtained, particularly respecting matters 
of account, within llie time. 

Earl Stanhope rose to propose a separate 
clause to the Bill, of the ju.slicr, policy, 
and propriety of which, he was coniideut 
that every noble lord must be sensible. 
The clause winch ho should have the 
honour of moving would go to rescue a 
very numerous class of men from the most 
despotic tyranny, the most desperate op- 
pression which was ever attempted to be 
exercised over human beings. Their 
iordships must be aware of certain circum- 
stances which, from their recent occur- 
ence, it was unn^^cessary for him to state, 
which made the adoption of the clause he 
iiad in view, not only expedient, but ab- 
solutely necessary. Their lordships must 
bear in mind, that nearly the half of the 
British navy and army was composed of 
dissenters from the established church, 
that those dissenters amounted in number 
to four or five millions of persons, if not 
more ; and that thi House must be sensi* 



ble of th^ lerioos consequences that might 
ensue from any severe and unjust measure 
that should affect so large a class of the 
community. He would jaot now repeat 
the expressions and distinctions made use 
of in discussions of this topic by the Noble 
Secretary of State. It was bis wish and 
intention to keep clear of every thing irri- 
tating and exasperating. It should, in his 
humble opinion, also be the wish and study 
of ministers to abstain from all measures 
of an irritating and exasperating nature, 
and it was with a view to afford them an 
opportunity of manifesting such a disposi- 
tion that he should move the clause he had 
prepared. Could their lordships perceive 
any thing more cruelly tyrannical, more 
insultingly oppressive, than that a large 
class of men, the Roman Catholics, for in- 
stance, or any other description of dis- 
senters, should be compelled to adopt a 
mode of worship of which they did not 
approve, or be prevented from pursuing 
that which their conscience represented to 
them as the best ; yet such practices had 
prevailed. And here he could not but 
refer to tiiat admirable I e tter of lord Harring- 
ton on this subject, which shewed that 
noble earl to be as honest as he was an 
honourable man ; and which so justly dis- 
countenanced such a practice. What 
would their lordships, who'were Protes- 
tants, say, feel, and think, of a regulation, 
by which they were compelled to go to 
mass, and join in a worship which they 
were taught to consider as idolatrous ? If 
their thoughts and feelings would justly 
be indignant at the idea of such a compul- 
sion, must they not confess that the minds 
of the Catholics, under similar circum- 
stances, would, with equal justice, revolt 
at the idea of such an attempt at oppres- 
sion ? They would no doubt recollect, that 
the essence of justice was to do as we 
wished to be dealt by« and they would act 
on the principle of that fair recollection. 
He did not see upon what just grounds any 
noble lord could object to his clause ; but 
if it were objected to, he should take the 
sense of the Committee upon it. The 
noble Earl concluded with moving a clause 
to the following c0ect: — ^That no Roman 
Catholic or other dissenter, be compelled 
to attend a mode of worship of which he 
did not approve, or to be prevented or 
hindered trom following that of which he 
did approve. 

The Earl of lAverpool did not see the 
necessity of the clause, or the propriety of 
the mode in which the noble carl would 
CVOUXIX.) 
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have it introduced in the Bill. Previous 
to the letter to which the noble earl had 
alluded, and as far back as 1802, the 
strictest orders had been issued by the 
authority of the illustrious person, then 
Commander in Chief of the Forces, that 
no compulsion of the nature condemned by 
the noble earl, should in any case he re* 
sorted to, and such, since that period, had 
been the uniform practice in the army. 
To insert a clause, therefore, of the nature 
of that proposed by the noble earl, would 
* be to call in doubt the sincerity with w'hich 
such orders had been issued, and give 
countenance to an insinuation that such 
orders had not been duly attended to. 
Than such an insinuation/ nothing could 
be more unfounded. Government liad, 
ever since the issuing of these orders, been 
vigilantly observant of their due and uni- 
form execution, and the circumstances, at 
least one of them, alluded to by the noble 
earl, had no reference to the present case, 
and was not occasioned by a wi^i or at^f 
tempt to enjoin any particular place or 
mode of worship, but was the punishment 
usually inflicted upon a man who, on the 
march from the parade, should be found 
out of the ranks. Such was the case and 
the punishment referred to by the noble 
earl; and it must be obvious to their 
lordships that it was not in point. 

The Marquis of Lansdawne acknow^ 
ledged such to be the disposition and the 
practice of government both here and in 
Ireland, but still«he did not see the fairness 
of the noble Secretary's argument, that, by 
admitting the proposed clause, that disposi« 
lion would be called into doubt. Such he 
could not conceive to be the nature of *a 
legislative declaration such as that pro- 
posed by his noble friend. On the con^^ 
trary, the object of such declarations was 
not to give rise to, but to remove doubts, 
if any such happened to exist. He feU 
how very important was the point now 
under discussion. Their lordships would 
not^ forget that the part of the United 
Kingdom to which it chieflv referred bad 
long been most productive (or the recruit- 
ing service, and promised to be still more# 
and the demands for that service were 
more likely to increase than diminish. Of 
what importance, therefor#, was it that na 
impediment or discouragement should 
exist in a part of the United Kingdont so 
resourceful, in this respect, to the suecesa 
of our military nieans^ If any doubt , 
should exist in so deKcate a ^iat as that 
of conscience as to modesof faith and wof« 
(«BJ 
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ship, itliould not every care and attention 
be used to remove them } And how could 
they be more efFectuaiiy removed than by 
enabling the recruiting serjeant to refer to 
the present Bill, and point out the parti- 
cular clause in it which guaranteed to 
every man the free exercise of that faith 
and worship to which his judgment and 
conscience gave the preference? In this 
view of the question, he thought the clause 
moved by his noble friend, was just, expe- 
dient, and politic; and it should therefore 
have his hearty concurrence. 

Earl Spencer could not but consider the 
elatise as unnecessary. He happened to 
have been in a situation which enabled 
him to know that the orders i^^sued at that 
time by the commander in chief had been 
sttictly attended to; and that they had 
since been executed with equal strictness 
and attention. As long therefore as they 
were punctually executed, he was not 
aware of the necessity of any legislative 
measure Tn this respect; hut as he ap- 
proved of the principle of the clause, so 
would he be ready to support it any time 
when he should sec a fair necessity for its 
adoption. 

Earl Stanhope briefly replied. He said 
he exulted in having brought forward a 
clause, the principle of which no noble 
lord had been Iiardy enough to question, 
and to have gained this point was to him 
matter of great triumph, and would be | 
felt as such by all honest, impartial, and i 
reflecting men. That coifsideration alone 
was fully suflicient to induce him to perse- 
vere in his motioh. 

The Committee then divided on earl 
Stanhope's amendment : 


Contents ••...11 

Non-contents 


Majority against the amendment..,-— 1 1 
The remaining clauses of the Bill were 
then agreed to. 


HOLSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, March 15. 

Navy Estimates.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of ^^upply, 
Mr. Ycrka rose for the purpose of mov- 
ing the necessary resolutions for defray- 
ing the expends of those naval grants, 
known the name of the Ordinaries and 
Extraordinaries of the Navy; the wear 
and tear, including the number of seamen 
tviUi the attendant expences, all the mis- 
cellaneous grants, &c. having been al- 
ready voted, la addition to the Ordinaries 
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and Extraordinaries, he should have the 
honour to propose a vote for the Transport 
service. It would have been unnecessary 
for him to intrude longer on the Commit- 
tee at present, had it not been for a difler- 
ence in tlie form of the Estimates of the 
present year. He would state the princi- 
ple on which that change of form pro- 
ceeded ; and particularly as it applied to 
the Ordinary Estimates. The change had 
been in consequence of an act of last ses- 
sion, by which a great, and, in his opi- 
» nion, an excellent alteration had been pre- 
scribed. Heretofore it had been custo- 
mary to state in the various Ordinary Esti- 
mates the charges for pensions and super- 
animations under each head; the conse- 
quences of which were, a difliciilty and 
confusion in discovering iho total of that 
branch of expenditure. Not culy had tha 
form bern confused, but many items had 
been omitted, and the Estimates had there- 
fore uotaiforded the full information which 
was desirable. There was another cir- 
cumstance also to which he .wished to 
draw tiic attention of the Committee, 
Several charges for superannuation, &c. 
had lierctoforc been defrayed out of the 
fciud created hy the sale of old stores. 
By the act of last session it had been very 
judiciously directed, that henceforward all 
sums raised by the sale of old stores should 
be brought to account, and that the 
charges, which it had been customary to 
defray out of that sale, should be intro- 
duced in the Ordinary Estimates, and dis- 
tinctly voted under their respective heads. 
With a view to the provisions of the act 
of last session, the present Estimates had 
been formed; and although they might 
not be completely correct in all their parts, 
he yet flattered himself that the errora 
were not very numerous or very material, 
and that they might be wholly avoided in 
the course of another year. Having said 
thus much, be would proceed as briefly as 
he could through the different heads, stat- 
ing generally the increase or diminution 
of charge, and should then hold himself 
ready to afford any further information on 
the subject, that might be required by the 
Committee. 

The first was the Ordinaries, which he 
reduced to three distinct divisions; the 
first, he meant, should include the salaries 
and expellees of the civil department, toge- 
ther with the oxpeiiCes of the dock-yards, 
the principal officers, and commissioners; 
as also the salaries of the commissioners of 
the out-portSj aud the different officers of 
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the civil depArtment now upon foreign sta- 
tions; also the wages and victualling of 
the ships in ordinary^ together with all 
the civil charges thereunto belonging. 
The second head should comprehend the 
half-pay of the. navy, and also the military 
pensions^ as distinguished from the civil 
pensions. The third head should include 
the superannuation, or the amount of sa- 
laries given to officers retiring from the 
civil department, lie should now, before 
he proposed his Resolutions, shortly enu- 
merate to the House the total expences 
for eacli of the two last years in each de- 
partment, that the Committee might be 
enabled to compare at once the exress or 
decrease of each year in each particular 
branch of the different Estimates, account- 
ing as he went along for the augmentation, 
where any such had occurred to any con - 
siderable degree. 

First, then, the total amount of the ex- 
perces of the Admiralty and Navy Offices 
for this year, amounted to- the sum of 
176,523/. while those of last year did not 
exceed l74-,087/. leaving an increase under 
this head for the present year of 2,458/. 
This increase was owing to the additional 
salaries and charges in lieu of the fund 
arising out of the sale of the old naval 
stores, which fund was now no longer ap- 
plied to defray the expences of those of- 
fices. The increase was also owing to the 
addition made to the salaries of tlie clerks. 
The next head was that of the Dock-yards. 
The charge under this head, for the year 
IS 10, amounted to 175,558/.: for the year 
1811, it amounted to 181,782/. Here 
there was an increase of 6,224/. which 
was owing to an augmentation of salary 
to the watchmen and guards in the Dock- 
yards, together with an increase of their 
numbers. The next head was that of 
commissioners of out-ports and civil offi- 
cers on foreign stations. Under this head 
the charge for the last year was 38,423/. ; 
for the present, 47,935/. leaving an in- 
crease for the present year of 9,512/. 
With respect to Officers' Salaries, 2,5 W. 
went to defray the salaries of the masters- 
intendant of Gibraltar, Jamaica, and Lis- 
bon ; there was also an additional sum of 
2,000/. for the commissioners of Bombay 
and Madras, 1 ,000/.each.The chargeof ships 
in ordinary for the last year was 17,679/. 
for the present, 44,672/.; this great in- 
crease was owing to the paramount neces- 
sity of completing certain dock works, and 
erecting cranes at Deptford, Plymouth and' 
Portsmoutbi which were much wanted; j 
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great, however, as was this excess, it was 
counterbalanced by a corresponding sav- 
ing in the victualling department. The 
charge of the Victualling Department for 
the lust year amounted to 131,395/. 
whereas that for the present year amount- 
ed but to 111,163/. making a saWng for 
the present year of 20,232/. a saving which 
he thought highly creditable to the vic- 
tualling board. 

He now came, to the second head of the 
' Ordinaries, namely, the half-pay military 
pensions, &c. The estimate for the half- 
pay of the present year was 270,000/. ; 
last year it had been 250,000/. There 
was tlierefore an augmentation of 20,000/. 
owing to a greater number of officers 
being unemployed at the present period, 
la the estimate of military, pensions, &c. 
there was an excess over the similar eSti- ' 
mate of last year, amounting to 4,422/. 
arising from a great number of small 
items, chiefly pensions granted to wound- 
ed officers, to the widows and children of 
officers, &c. — The third and last head of 
the Ordinaries was the superannuations of 
pensions to the civil officers of the navy. 
In the estimate for the present year would 
be found a vast number of items not in- 
cluded in the estimates of former years, 
and comprehending a large proportion ,of 
those charges which had hitherto been 
defrayed out of the fund arising from the 
sale of old stores. The apparent excess 
was necessarily considerable. The esti- 
mate of 1810 had been 23,683/. the pre- 
sent estimate was 42,822/. ; so that there 
was an increase of 19,139/. So much for 
the Ordinary Estimates of the navy, which 
altogether amounted to 1,578.413/. 

He would now proceed to the Extraor- 
dinarics, consisting of the expences in the 
King's yards, of the repairing and build- 
ing of ships in merchants' yards, and of 
various works in diilcrent yards. By a 
diilercncc of arrangement in the form of 
the estimate it would be found, that in 
the charge for the King’s yards, although 
the items were of the same description as 
those in the estimates of last year, there 
was a decrease of 53,660/, notwithstand- 
ing in the item of Milford there was an 
excess of 5,418/. In the estimates, how- 
ever, of building and repairing in mer- 
chants' yards, and of works in the dock 
yards, there was a very great increase, 
owing to the necessity of completing se- 
veral ships which had for some time been 
seasoning; to the works which were car- 
rying on at Sheerncss; and to the propos- 
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ed wet dock at Malta, which last item 
alone was lO,OOOL The increase in these 
estimates of building and repairing in 
merchants^ yards, and of works in the 
rJock'Vards, was 208,193/. The total of 
the extraordinaries of the navy amounted, 
for the present year, to 2,040,200/. In 
1 S 1 0, the total had been 1 ,84 1 ,000/. ; the 
increase, therefore, was 205,200/. 

The next Estimate to which he should 
direct the attention of the Committee, was 
that for victualling the army at outports 
and foreign stations. That estimate for 
last year had been 854,314/. ; for the pre- 
sent year, it was 1,113,894/. There was 
an increase, therefore, of 259,580/. which 
was attributable to the large force em- 
ployed abroad. 

The onl^ remaining subject of consider- 
ation was the Transport Service. The 
estimate of the present year for this ser- 
vice very much exceeded that of 1810. 
This excess arose from two causes : the 
first, the great augmentation of prisoners 
of war, and the necessity of providing 
proper means for their security and main- 
tenance ; the second, the increase which 
had taken place in the salaries and contin- 
gencies of the Transport oilice. The Es- 
timates for the present year were as fol- 
low : for Transport^, 2,752,002/.; for Sick 
and Wounded, 352,402/. ; for Prisoners of 
War, 924,336/.; and for Salaries, Sta- 
tionary, &c. 33,538/^ ; making a total of 
4,062,999/. Having thus gone through 
the whole of the Estimate’s, he should sit 
down, expressing his readiness to explain 
any points that might be considered as 
obscure. The Estimate of the Ordinaries 
pf the Navy was 1,578,413/., but as this 
account must be credited with the sum 
arising from the sale of old stores, 
&c. he should propose a Resolution in- 
cluding only the balance. He therefore 
moved, ** That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that a sum not exceeding 
712,041/. 1 8s. Qd. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty for defraying the ordinary cxpences 
of the Navy, for the year 1311,"^ 

Mr. Hutchinson wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the services of 
that brave and valuable body of men, the 
Royal Marines, whose courage and fide- 
lity, whether afloat or ashore, had ever 
been proved in the strongest manner, and 
justly entitled tbP®* the protection of 
the Community, The officers of the Royal 
did not possess the advantages 
enjoyed by the officers of the army. 
Tbprp were 35,00Q pastrines, but only +3 
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or 44 field officers. Now the Artillery 
(which was a corps analogous in cha-* 
racter), consisted of only 17,000 men; 
but there were more than double the 
number of field officers than there were 
in the marine service. Many of the se- 
nior captains of the royal marines had 
served 32 years; 17 of them as subal- 
terns. There was not a captain in the 
artillery who had served more than 16 
years. * It was a great mortification to 
many of the officers of this valuable corps, 
to see a number of individuals admirals 
and generals, who were not in the service 
when they first entered upon it. It might 
be said, that owing to the few marines 
that were embarked in each ship, a small 
number of field officers was sufficient; 
but, in reply to this, he would ask, whe- 
ther all officers in the navy and army, 
who were promoted to the rank of admiral 
and general, were so promoted because it 
was necessary to employ them ? It was 
impossible but that this meritorious body 
of men must experience the greatest dis- 
appointment at not obtaining that which 
was the strongest stimulus and the dearest 
hope of the military profession— promo- 
tion after long and arduous service. He 
trusted that the Admiralty would be dis- 
posed to consider their claims, and to af- 
ford to them the relief which was their 
due. 

Mr. Yorke cordially coincided in the 
sentiments of the hon. gent, with respect 
to the persevering gallantry and exten- 
sive utility of the royal marines. By the 
statement of the hon. gent, it would ap- 
pear as if that corps, having been once on 
a similar footing with the army, had re- 
cently been placed in a situation of infe- 
rior advantage. The fact was, however, 
that they had been many years on the 
same footing as that on which they were 
at present. Respecting promotion, it 
ought to be considered that the officers of 
the Royal Marines were not permitted to 
purchase any of their commissions, as the 
officers of the army were ; but as to rank, 
he was much misinformed if that did not 
keep pace with the standing of the ma- 
rine officer, and if he did not by brevet 
rank with the major and with the colonel 
of the land army. However great hia 
sense of the merits of this valuable and 
highly respectable corps, yet it appeared 
to him, from the nature of their service, 
that it would be impossible, with a view 
to public economy, by any great increase 
of field officers* to place them on the 
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same footing as the officers of the army# 
and that for the cause hinted at by the 
hon. gent, namely# that the services of 
field officers on board a ship were not ne- 
cessary. At the same time it had been 
tinder the consideration of the Admiralty 
to hiid some means of augmenting the 
number of field officers in the royal ma- 
rines# although he feared that it would not 
be possible to go the whole length wished 
for by the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. WUberforce had been informed that 
the widows and orphans of that valuable 
corps# which had been mentioned in the 
course of the debate# were not provided 
for the same as those of the navy. He 
wished for some information on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. R. Ward said a fund had been 
formed for their relief, called the Widow's 
Fund, and they had certain allowances 
beside. 

Mr. Huskissan spoke strongly in favour 
of the system lately introduced of trans- 
porting soldiers in ships of w'ar. lie 
wished to know how far it had been acted 
upon, and what advantages it was found 
to possess over the old system of hiring 
transports ? the new system he hoped 
would be acted upon as far as it possibly 
could, seeing it aflorded a greater degree 
of safety to the troops. The next head 
on which he wished to speak was the 
practice of building king’s ships in mer- 
chants' yards. He wished to know if in 
the present state of things it was neces- 
sary to continue tlieexpencesso incurred ? 
It was now proposed to keep in commis- 
sion six first-rate ships of the line ; nine 
of the second# and 1 14 of the third ; that 
was, six carrying above 100 guns; nine 
carrying above 74 ; and 1 1 4 carrying not 
under 74. Besides these, there remained 
in ordinary 1 17 sail of the line, reckoning 
no ships of the line that carried less than 
74 guns, and including those building and 
repairing, in addition to a navy which 
would require 14.5,000 men to man it.— 
The total amount of the ships of the line 
in ordinary would be no less than 147. 
He merely wished to ask, if, under ex- 
isting circumstances, it was necessary to 
continue to increase our navy in this pro- 
portion ^ At the breaking out of the war 
in 1793# when France had 80 sail of the 
line# and the fleets of Spain and Holland 
were opposed to us# we had but 120 sail 
of the line. When hostilities last broke 
out after the Treaty of Amieus# France 
bad but 50 ships of the line. Of these# 
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he thought# half had been taken or de«" 
stroyed# and if her present fleet# with the 
fleets of all the other powers of Europe# 
should appear combined against us# he 
thought they could not bring againpt us 
half the number with which we were pre- 
pared to meet them. In the course of 
the last war# 25 ships of the line were 
launched. In the present we had already 
launched 35# and there were# besides# 
from 30 to 40 building. When he con- 
sidered that# in addition to those we had 
in ordinary# another navy equal to that at 
present afloat, it appeared to him that we 
might possibly be building ships faster 
than was necessary. When he recol- 
lected that at a period# when# from the 
then state of Europe, Oreat Britain had so 
much more to watch than at present# that 
the expenditure of 15,000,0001. and the 
maintenance of 120,000 men, were thought 
sufficient to uphold the interests of the 
country# he trusted he might be excused 
for entertaining the idea he held on the 
subject. Feeling this# he thought that 
more time might be allowed to the bring- 
ing ships to perfection in building# and 
that if the building of them were confined 
to the' king's yards# the interests of the 
country would be best consulted. 

Mr. Yorke, without at present entering 
at large into the question# stated it to be 
• his opinion , that the substituting of king's 
ships for hired transports to a certain ex- 
[ tent, was highly^ advisable. Whatever 
I might be said against this system# on the 
! score of economy# it was so strongly re- 
commended by the safety and expedition 
which attended it, that it was constantly 
being enlarged upon from time to time. 
At present there were 14 ships so employ- 
ed# two of which were two deckers# and 
the others large frigates. It was now so 
arranged, that when a ship was paid off# it 
was asked if it could go to sea no more as 
a shipof war? and iht could not, whether 
or not it w'ould make a troop ship, and 
what woiild be the expence ? The princi- 
ple had been carried so far within the last 
year, that 10,000 infantry had actually 
been transported in ships of war. He 
flattered himself# from the present state of 
the service, that many difficulties which 
formerly stood in the way were got over# 
and that they would never be revived ; 
and he could not see why# under such 
circumstances# they might not continue 
to extend the principle. With respect « 
to the building of ships in merchants' 
yards# he had to state# that for some time 
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past neyir works had been Suspended. 
Those which stood in the present estimates, 
were only those to be completed, which 
vyere ordered some time ago. No new 
orders had been given, and such arrange- 
ments had'^been made that the building of 
large ships in the yards of merchants would 
at least be postponed. Some frigates, he 
must admit, had been ordered to supply a 
deficiency caused by a recent transaction. 
—He would now give some explanation 
why, in the present reduced state of the 
enemy’s navy, it was necesvary for this 
country to keep so many ships ready to 
act upon occasion. The circumstance of 
our being constantly under the necessity 
of being prepared to face the enemy in 
all parts of the globe, rendered it impera- 
tive upon us to keep up our numerical su- 
periority. The plans of Buonaparte for 
establishing a formidable navy, when the 
extent of his means was considered, fur- 
nished a new motive for our keeping up 
our force, that we might be ready to meet 
and to crush his squadrons wlienever they 
should come out. He had already 54 
ships of the line ready, or nearly ready, for 
sea, and 44 frigates. In addition to these, 
according to the most accurate accounts 
they could get, he had building, and in 
ordinary, 40 sail of the line, which made 
the total of ins navy amount to 1 10 ships 
of the line, and 4 1 frigates. A prodigious 
force, when the point to w hich it was di- 
rected was taken into consideration. His 
hon. friend was not qu*te right in his sup- 
positions respecting the number of ships 
in cqnimission. 'lluir number did not 
exceed iOO ships of the line, including 
sixty-fours. With respect to the amount 
of the ships in ordinary, tiiuugh their 
number might at present be large, it would 
shortly be greatly' diminished. An order 
had been given to break up the ships of 
war, frigates, and sloops, that could not be 
ut in repair, as it *vas the worst policy to 
eep such by in ordinary. This measure 
was now in operation, and, from its pro- 
gress, he hoped shortly the expcnces of 
the ordinaries would be less. When new 
ships could be laid up in ordinary, and 
seasoned before they went to sea, it did 
them infinite service. The ships lo be 
launched were intended to be so laid up, 
and when the time came at which it would 
be necessary to reinforce the British navy, 
it would be so reinforced as to maintain 
that superiority which was necessary to 
the vital interests of the country.— We 
ou^ht not merely to have a numerical su- 
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pcrlority, but we ought to have such an 
imposing superiority, that the enemy 
could not even hope for success, or if be 
did entertain such a hope, our power 
should be such as to crush it at once. 

Mr. Huskissan expressed satisfaction at 
finding that king’s ships bad been made 
use of as much as possible. He was glad 
to see that every attempt was making to 
keep down expence, and that a consider- 
able diminution of the number of ships in 
ordinary had already taken place. 

Sir Charles Pole said he had never heard so 
clear and satisfactory a statement as that of 
the right Imn. gent., and thought there 
was as little to observe on the present 
Kstimates as on any that were ever pro- 
duced in that House. If we had 145,000 
men, an increase of expence was not to 
be avoided. In several of the articles 
there was a considerable increase of ex- 
pence, but they all carried with theai some 
public benefit worthy of the expciice by 
which it w'as to be purchased. There ap^ 
peared in the Estimates no unwarrantable 
superannuations and pensions, as had fre- 
quently been seen in former Estimates 
He thought it very much to the credit of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, that he 
had employed a battalion of that corps 
which deserved so well of the counlr}'*, 
within the last year, in a manner in 
which they had never been employ- 
ed before. He hoped the plan in agi- 
tation for improving Plymouth £»ound 
would shortly be acted upon, as it was 
most essential that something like good 
anchorage should be utforded to the con- 
voys which assembled there. The service 
of the public, he thought, would not admit 
of shij)s of war being only employed as 
transports, as it would be attended with 
double expence. He could not but hope 
that something would be done towanis 
making the long-talked of harbour at 
Northfleet. At present we had no place 
to receive the ships that came in from all 
parts of the world ; and such a place, in 
the present state of Europe, ought to be 
regarded as a sine qua non. The steps 
taken to pi ovide for the clergy of the navy 
were such, that he could only congratulate 
the right hon. gent, on them. The right 
hon. gent, had, in his opinion, inspired the 
service with a confidence that was a tower 
of strength to the country. But at the 
same time, the hon. baronet said he could 
not but lament that the delays and cpnse- 
quent abuses of the Court of Admiralty was 
still a blot which required to be removed* 
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To ehicidate this^ he exemplifiedy as one of 
the many instances, the blockading ^qua* 
dron under the orders of lord Duncan, in 
]790, which had captured several ships 
that were acting in defiance of the block- 
ade, that the proceeds of the ships so cap- 
tured at that period w'ere not distributed 
at tjiis moment. It was important to the 
country that such evils should be prevent- 
ed, and justice required that they should 
be done away. 

Admiral Harvey thought the use of ships 
of war instead of transports most econo- 
mical. If they cost three times as much i 
as transports, they were still ten times as 
cheap. The safety and expedition with 
which they conveyed the troops was of 
great consc(j|ucn(:e, and the means they 
afforded of frustrating the designs of the 
enemy could not be too highly appre- 
ciated. They had had a proof how su- i 
perior they were to transports, the other I 
day. While our transports were weather- 
bound at Falmouth, some men of war 
went out, and before the reinforcements 
could sail, we had information that one of 
those ships had entered the mouth of the 
Tagus. 

Mr. Croker rose to explain one item of 
the Ksti mates. The salary of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was not exactly 
what it appeared to be there. He then 
proceeded to shew the manner in which it 
had been formerly stated in tlie Estimates, 
and the funds from which it had been paid. 
He concluded by informing the House, 
that his right hon. friend, in consideration 
of his holding another situation, had de- 
clined taking the full salary, and given up 
annually 3,000/. 

Mr. Wilberforce spoke in favour of the 
adoption of the Naval Arsenal at North- 
fleet. 

Mr. Yorke said, the plans respecting 
the harbour at Northfleet and the break- 
water at Plymouth Sound, were under con- 
sideration, and the result was like.'y to bo 
favourable to their adoption. Though 
under consideration, he was not at presonl 
authorised to include cither in the inti- 
mates, and it might be necessary for him 
hereafter to come forward ith a Supple- 
mentary Estimate. He thought it highly 
desirable to have some depot for shipping 
in the Uiver I'hames, but at the same time 
he was not prepared to say thej' ought at 
once to go to the extent of the plan pro- 
posed. It might be begun on a great 
general plan, and carried on by degrees, as 
the circumstances and means of the country 
would admit. 
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I Mr. Bastard ma(}e an observation on 
! the circumstance of the Commander in 
Chief of the Channel Fleet not having ' 
been out for two years. 

Mr. Yorke explained the circumstance 
as arising from causes connected with the 
gallant attack in the Basque Roads. 

Mr. Bnnkes thought, under the present 
circumstances, some attempt might have 
been made to reduce the Navy Estimates 
this year. The experiment might have 
been made with little danger. When it 
was considered hnw much there was of 
resource in national wealth, it must be felt 
that if our expellees continued to increase, 
as in the present Estimates he perceived 
they did to the amount of between one 
and two millions, our finances would at 
last be found weak, lie wished the 
House to be on their guard against dila- 
pidating the resources of the nation. 

Mr. Ye^i'ke said, it was to be hoped our . 
recent conquests would ultimately prove a 
saving to the country, though they would 
not warrant a reduction of the present 
Estimates. It was thought necessary to 
send out 28 frigates to the Indian seas, to 
be ready to act in the event of the Isle of 
France not falling into our hands, Con- 
sidering the time w hich must pass before 
they could be ordered home, it might be 
expected they would not arrive till the 
end of the year. They must be provided 
for in the mean time, and therefore no re-' 
tronchment could ^ be made at present. 
He particularly wished to reply to the as- 
sertion of his hon. friend, that the excess 
of the present Estimates was beuveen one 
and two millions. He apprehended he 
would find it was not mort*. than 306,000/. 
when he took into consideration the ar- 
rangement which lird b"cii made in 
framing the present li-timatci:. 

Mr. fVoittT, adverting to what had been 
said with respect to the detention of- 
prize-money, stated, the. complaints of 
every individual were attended to, how- 
ever U'ivial the sum ; and if the agent were 
found to have abused his trust, he was de- 
prived ofliis licence. 

C. I*ole gave' a further account of 
the delays t(i which He had before alluded. 

The ChnnccHor of the Exchequer was 
sorry no gentleman was present who 
could give an official account of the cir- 
ciini>'tances to which the allusion had been 
mane. Tie must, however, in justice to 
the individual before whom such cases 
were decided, declare, that no man could 
be more anxious to avoid improper delay. 
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When they remembered how often such 
things had been satisfactorily explained, the 
House ought at least to suspend their judg* 
nient in his absence. With respect to the 
^tiinates. highly satisfactory as they were, 
it was unnecessary for him to say much, 
but he thought if his hon. iriend (Mr. 
Bankes) had had the nuking of them up^ 
he could not have made them amount to 
less, with a due regard to the interests and 
security of the country. It was neces- 
sary. in framing them, to consider what 
might be wanted in all parts of the world. 
Tiiose^ants, he could assure them, would 
be found much greater than any gentle- 
man could have an idea of. who was not 
acquainted with the detail. Our naval 
superiority was necessary to our best in- 
terests. Having gained the ascendancy, 
we 6ught not now to lessen our force, so 
that we must again renew the contest ibr 
that ascendancy. It was true that with a 
smaller force than tluit opposed to us, we 
had gained the superiority ; but it would 
be unwise to risk letting it be snatched 
from us again, by failing to preserve a 
numerical advantage. The burdens which 
the people were obliged to bear pressed 
heavy on his mind, and he was conscious 
they were as severely felt by his right 
hon. friend. 

The several Resolutions were then put 
and carried. 
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Mutiny Bill.] The Earl of Liverpool 
moved the third reading of the Bill for 
punishing Mutiny and Desertion. 

Earl Stanhope expressed his surprise, 
that, after what had passed on a former 
night, when the Bill was under discus- 
sion. the noble Secretary of State should 
have brought forward the third reading 
that night, when those noble lords who 
took a more particular interest in the 
question, and who wished to pay every 
possible attention to the state and con- 
cerns of Ireland, were unavoidably absent, 
and that for the laudable purpose of for- 
warding the interests of a benevolent Irish 
Institution. Aiioiher business (the Mes- 
sage respecting the Subsidy to Portugal) 
had on that account been postponed from 
Monday till Thursday ; and he was at a 
loss to see why a question which more 
nearly interested the feelings and opinions 
of the representative peers of Ireland, 
should not also be deferred till that day. 
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He should therefore move. That the Bill 
be read a third time on Thursday next. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that aa 
the noble lords to whom the noble earl 
alluded had expressed no wish of defer- 
ring till Thursday the third reading of the 
Bill, he could see no just ground for not 
proceeding in the Bill during their ab- 
sence. Had they intimated such, he 
should undoubtedly have acquiesced in it. 
from the usual courtesy observed on such 
occasions ; but no such wish having been 
manifested, it was unnecessary to inter- 
pose any further delay in the progress of 
the Bill, the more so. as the period of its 
expiring so nearly approached. 

Earl Stanhope observed, that within 
these few years the Mutiny Bill had not 
passed that House before the 21ih March. 

The question was tlken put on lord 
Stanhope's Amendment and negatived. 

Earl Stanhope next rose to piopose a 
rider to the Bill, which, in his opinion, 
contained matter of much importance, and 
which could not fail of having a most sa- 
lutary tendency. The ground adduced 
on a former night by the noble Secretary 
of State, for rejecting the amendment 
which he had the honour to propose was. 
that no fact had been stated to prove the 
necessity of adopting the amendment. 
He had remarked at the time that he did 
not think it necessary to state any facts — 
that he rested the propriety of his amend- 
ment on its justice and expediency, and if 
he abstained trom mentionarg facts and 
names, it was because he felt anxious to 
forbear from every thing that might tend 
to irritate and inflame. But as the noble 
Secretary slighted his amendment be- 
cause It did not come backed by facts, he 
I should now state a few facts which he 
I challenged the noble Secretary to contro- 
vert. The noble earl then read extracts 
from letters which niinutcl}^ detailed the 
case of a private in the Enniskillen regt* 
nient, who had been sentenced to perform 
duty publicly in a turned coat, and con- 
demned to several days confinement in 
the black hole of the prison for having 
refused to attend Divine Service, accord^ 
ing to the rites of the established church. 
The case of this private had been com- 
municated by a Mr. Vernon, a barrister, 
fo the earl of Harrington, and almost im- 
mediately on that noble earl having re- 
ceived the communication, orders were 
issued by him for discontinuing such - 
practices, and for faithfully adhering in 
this respect to the general orders Whicii 
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long before liad been .issued respecting 
the permission to allow Roman Catholic 
aohlters to attend Divine ►Service, as per- 
formed by the clergy of their own per- 
suasion ; and these fresh instructions 
were ittsued in terms so clear and signifi- 
cant as to do inGnitc credit to that gallant, 
honourable and honost man. These oc- 
currences took place in the beginning of 
January of the present year. — He should 
now refer to another case which happened 
at a remoter period ; but which equally 
went to prove the injustice, tlie cruelty, 
and the tyranny of preventing Roman 
Catholics or other dissenters from follow- 
ing the suggestions of their own consci- 
ence in matters of religion, or from com- 
pelling them to attend other rtligions 
rites, from which tluir consciences re- 
coiled. This case happened in Sicily at 
the close of the year IHOf). Among the 
British troops serving in that island, were 
two regiments which were principally 
composed of Irish Roman Catholics. They 
had no opportunity of receiving spiritual 
instruction or consolation, as though 
Roman (’atliolic priests abounded in the 
island, none of them understood English 
It happcMied, however, about that time, 
that two Roman Catholic Irish priests 
were accidentally in tiicily, and to those 
gentlemen several of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic soldiers applied fur spiritual conso- 
lation, especially when any of their com- j 
rades were on the point of death. Such i 
a n-quest they could not rt fuse ; and they ' 
accordingly proceeded to Messina, where 
the troops w'ere garrisoned, who solicited 
their ministerial assistance. Would their 
lordships believe, lliat the governor of 
Messina w’as irisiiuc(e<!, by orders from 
sir .Tohn Stuart, not to allow the clergy- 
men to attend the soldiers ; and that the 
clerygymen were even ordered to lake 
their departure fiom that place, and not 
to proceed to any place or port where 
Irish Roman Cadiolic soldiers were in 
garrison? Here tlicn, were these unfor- 
tunate men deprived of that as'iistance, 
which, under the pre^^si.re of sorrow and 
of sickness, can alford relief and consola- 
tion to the human niiiul. On the cruelty 
and tyranny of such proceedings, it were 
supt^fluous to enlarge ; lie must only say, 
injustice to that gallant olTicer, sir J. 
Stuart, tliat he did not act from his own 
impulse, but from the instructions of go- 
vernment at home. To shew the impo- 
licy of such conduct, a w'crd or two would 
ftutlire ; he already had observed, that the 
( VOL. XIX. ) 
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British ranks were principally Riled with, 
and recruited from dissenters, and of the 
idissenters from the establisheil church, 
chiefly Irish Roman Catholics. W^re 
their lordships aware how the number of 
dissenters daily increased ? If they were 
ignorant of it, he would inform them, and 
shew that for the first 13 years of his pre- 
sent M:yesty's reign, there were not in 
this kingdom more than 3,230 dissenting 
meeting-houses. In the succeeding 13 
years of his Majesty's reign, that number 
had increased to 6,312 such meeting- 
houses; and taking into the calculation 
the period that since followed, the number 
of dissenting meeting-houses now in this 
kingdom amounted to no less than 13,100. 
Of the impolicy and danger, therefore, of 
al'Vnating the affections of so lar^e and 
useful a class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
their lordships would no doubt seriously 
consider. To him, at least, it w'as an 
alarming ronuderation, and in order to 
pcifortn what he conceived to be his duty 
under &(H‘h circumstances, he should now 
move a IVovi'jo to the Bill, the substance 
of nhich nearly the same as that of 
the Amondtnet^t he iiad moved in the 
CornmiitLc in the Bill, viz. " I'hat Roman 
Cathches arul other dissenters should be 
permitted to attend divine worship ac- 
cording 10 such rites as their consciences 
Rugsiested, and not be comf)ened to attend 
at divin.'i Fcrvicc according to the rites 
of the I’iStL'bli- lM*d Churcli.’' 

Tlie JilArl ol’ Lherpool was furnished with 
a suirn-icnt answer to the asguments of the 
nobio earl, by the uckr.owltMigments in 
his own spioc ch. 'i'lu* noble curl confessed 
that the only ca^e v^as reported to 

the noble commander in chief in Ireland, 
met with immediate redress; and that with 
regard to the ra«:e in Sicily, it came to 
rlie noble carl in the shape of an ex-parte 
statement, and w^as confessed to be such by 
a iiu;ht hop. member of the other House of 
Parliament (Mr. Grattan), who was «i- 
quesiod to introduce it. into bis statement 
on his presenting the Roman Catholic Pe- 
tition in 18(tD, but who declined doing so, 
on finding that it was an ex-parte state- 
ment. This he conceived to be a siifli- 
cient answer to all the observations of the 
noble earl. 

I'lic Earl of Hardmcke vindicated the 
conduct of the Irish government with re- 
spect to these matters, both during the five 
years he had been employed in that coun- 
try, and also during the government of 
predecessor. For the whofe of that 
('_* C) 
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time be bad never heard of any one edm- 
plaiiu of the nature now brought forwfird ; 
and h»d any such ground of complaint 
been brought forward, he was sure it 
would have been instantly removed. He 
could not but regret that the noble earl 
who brought forward this question, no 
doubt with the best intentions, should have 
glanced at matters, and even made asser- 
tions, into the truth of which he had not 
sufficiently inquired. For under the sanc- 
tion of such authority, they would go out 
to the world, and might converted by 
ill-disposed men to very mischievous pur- 
poses. 

The Karl of Carlisle complained that 
ministers had given no better reason, in 
his mind, a most absurd one, for opposing 
the noble earl's Amendment, namely, that 
it would call into doubt the sincerity of 
government in issuing the. orders which 
were to prevent any obstruciion to the free 
exercise of their religion by the Roman 
Catholic soldiers. Couid a legislative de- 
claration create, did it not rather remove 
all doubt in such circumstances ? and as 
making the matter clear and intelligible 
to all the world, it was his opinion that 
such a legislative decljrution should be 
adopted. 

Lord Clancarfy vindicated both the go- 
vernment of Ireland and England from 
imputation or blame with regard to their 
conduct towards the Roman Catholic sol- 
diers. 

Lord Bcsslyn thought^: it would greatly 
promote the recruiting service that a ge- 
neral legislative declaiation should be 
adopted, to remove ail doubts aiid he.sita- 
tions on this very im))or(ant point. 

Karl Stanhope briefly replied, and said 
he should not divide the flouse on his 
proposition, as the noble lords connected 
with Ireland were absent, who, if present, 
would have strenuously supported him — 
The noble carl's proposition was therefore 
negatived without a division ; the Bill 
read a third time and passed. 

HOUSE or COMMONS. 

Monday^ March 1 8. 

POKTUGUESE Troops in British Par.] 
The order of the day being moved for 
•going into a Committee, of Supply, the 
House accordingly resolved itself into a 
;Cctmmittee ; the Prince Regent’s Message 
kving been previously referred thereto. 

, The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
ifose and said, that in rising to call jthe 


attention of the Committee (6 that part of 
his royal highness the Prince Regent'll 
message, which referred to the subject of 
granting still further assistance to Por- 
tugal, he could not forbear to express a 
confident expectation, that there would 
not be much opposition made to the motion 
with which he should have the honour to 
concluiie. Although the proposition which 
he had last year brought forward on the 
same subject had met with some opposi- 
tion, and though the grant which it was in 
this instance his intention to submit to the 
Committee amounted to a considerable in- 
crease beyond the sum voted last year, he 
yet conceived, that, in the circumstances 
under which he made the present appli- 
cation, and considering the alteration that 
had taken place in the state of aflairs, it 
was not likely that even those who opposed 
the former grant would he disposed to ob- 
ject to his motion in this insianct. The 
grounds and the motives upon which he 
had recommended the measure in the last 
session had been fully and satisfactorily 
confirmed by experience ; and the events 
which had since taken place had so 
changed the views and bearings of the 
question, that if it were now to be decided 
even by the voices of tho.?c who had 
thought right to object to the measure last 
year, no opposition, he was persuaded, 
would be made to its adoption. When 
last year he had in the discharge of his 
public duty submitted to Parliament a pro- 
position for granting to his Majesty a cer- 
tain sura, to enable his Majcsiy to take 
into his pay a portion of Portuguese 
troops, the idea of employing Portuguese 
troops under British officers, in Briti.sh pay, 
and trained to British discipline, was en- 
tirely new. There were not wanting 
those, on that occasion, who were dis- 
posed, as the Committee would recollect, 
to give way to contemptuous anticipations 
of what might be likely to be the exertions 
of such troops. There were person.s, too, 
who threw ridicule on the idea of employ- 
ing at a great expence such a body of men, 
whose services were represented of lirtle 
value to lb« cause in support of which 
they were to be employed. It had even 
been then objected, that, in taking such a 
I number of Portuguese troops into British 
j pay, we would be bringing upon ourselves 
I the whole burthen of the Pnrtuaue^e war, 

I and leaving nothing. to be effected hy Por- 
tugal in the shape of exertion for her own 
defence, and for her own preservation. 

In proposing the measqroj therefore, he 
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had to encounter the discouraging repre- 
sentations ot' those who considered it 
nugatory, or worse than nugatory, mis- 
chievous; whilst all he had hiinsell’ to 
urge in its support would at best not go be- 
yond conjectures as to its result: but as 
the conjectures he then entertained and 
explained to the House had since been 
fully realised, and every expectation which 
he had held forth fulfilled, he trubted it 
would not now be considered too much 
for him to claim credit for the grouiiiis 
upon which he then acted. Though some 
bon. gentlemen took rather a gloomy view 
of the case, he must say, that the hopes 
on the other hand were as sanguine as the 
despair was deep ; but at that time the 
event was uncertain ; they had nothing 
palpable to fortify their opinions — no fact 
to urge in support of their arguments. 
Now however the case was altered; the 
ciiange which had taken place enabled 
them to refer to the event in order to shew 
that all the arguments in support of the 
former grant had been completely con- 
firmed. The expectations held forth, how- 
ever sanguine, had been exceeded, rather 
than dis.ip|ioirited, by result. Under 
these circumstances therefore, when expe- 
rience had ptoved the propriety of the 
former grant, and when even the a s^rtion, 
that to take so large a portion of the Por- 
tuguese force into British pay would be to 
leave nothi«tg to the P-niu^iU’se nation to 
do in the maintenance of lite r own cause, 
had turned out to be equal Iv unfounded 
wdth the suspicion^ as to the edit icncy of 
the Portuguese troops, he iiusied Jfiat the 
Committee would readily and cheerfully 
concur in the motion he had to make. 
With respect to the exertions of the Portu- 
guese government, lie could assure the 
Committee, and upon the rno.st unques- 
tionable authority, that instead i)f 
men, the number taken into Britoh pay, 
the regular Portuguese force was not less 
than 44 or 45,000 men. In addition to 
this regular force, the Portuguese militia 
amounted to 40 000 men. When they 
Looked then to the aggregate of tlii.s force, 
the Committee would perceive that the 
whole of the burthen was not borne by this 
country. By the measure adopted last 
Session this country had und<*ubU'dly taken 
a share of the burthen upon itself, but 
then the statement he had just made must 
satisfy them, 'hat so far from leaving no- 
thing to Portugal to do, so far from h» r 
doing nothing, her exertions had been 
strenuous^ and the assistance she received 


had not induced her lo relax any portion 
of her own efforts. The ComniUtee must 
be fully aware of the manner in which the 
war was waged in Portugal. They must 
'be sensible how much the mean.H ot exer- 
lion must be crippled by the occupation 
of a considerable portion of the country 
by the French army, which;' by marching 
from place to place, must necessarily have 
intercepted its resources and revenues; 
and that it was not to be expected that 
Portugal, so circumsianced, could be able 
to make the same efforts in the common 
cause as if no part of her territory vvas in 
the possession of an enemy, nor any por- 
tion of her means diverted from her dis- 
posal to the support ot that enemy. If 
the Committee should be of opinion, that 
the exertio.is already made h^id proved 
beneficial to the cause, and were desirable 
to be continued, it would naturally tidlow, 
that they must feel the propriety of as- 
sisting Portugal largely, this was the 
view of the case winch induced him' to 
think, that those who had diiiered fiom 
him as to the former grant, would cone >r 
ill the present proposition ; and that they 
would agree, not only to a vole of a sum 
In the same extent as (li.it granted last ses- 
sion, but that the sum to be voted in the 
present session should, instead of one, be 
two millions. 

After the slioit view which he had thus 
taken of the nianner in winth the cam- 
paign in its progress had realised all the 
expectations and hopes enieiuiiicd last 
sessiDii, he was convinced mat no doubt 
could be ft: It as u> one point at least, the 
propriety of still keeping aiive in Portugal 
that feeling and that i xeriion, which alone 
could .Hliui'd any fa. r and rational prospect 
of final success to her e.iusc. Different 
views, he would admit, bad been, niid might 
still be ciiiertaiiicd as to me manner iu 
in whicii the eilbris of thiscoun ry, in sup- 
port Oi the Ptii'tugticse, should have been 
directed : yet, liowever ditlerent the 
opinions might be as to the propriety of 
ill' course that ought to have been origi- 
iitiily adopted, as we were at present so far 
ad\ui}ied ina paiticular plan of operations, 
it mu.si be allowed, that nothing could be 
so weak, so unwise, or impolitic, as to 
abandon that plan at present for the adop- 
tion of any other, which, though it niiglic 
have been originally better, could now bo 
resuittd lo but unoer circumstain es of 
great dt*oger and disadvantage. He was 
sure, therefore, that, whatever may be 
thought of the merits of the plan of opeta- 
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tions noiv in progress, no . hon. member 
would recornmeml to them to retrend their 
steps, and make any alteration in the sys- 
tem hitherto acted upon. He was sure, 
on tiio contrary, thrU it would be felt, that 
they hid been right in their selection of 
the spot on which to raise the standard 
against the enemy: a spot upon which we 
could be best enabled to carry onr own 
opei ations to the greatest extent with every 
advantage; and which was at the same 
time in a peculiar degree inconvenient to 
the enemy. VViih all their opinions there- 
fore conlirmed by the event, and every 
expectation derived from the measure rea- 
lised, he could not bring himself to sup- 
pose, that the Committee would not think 
it right to follow up the plan of operations 
hitherto 3o successfully acted upon. 

But, here he must beg leave to advert 
to certain uncandid allusions, which it was 
the practice of the gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side to make to the failure of the ex- 
pectations supposed to have been enter- 
tained by himself and his colleagues on 
the probable issue of the campaign. It 
was not fair, he must contend, in hon. gen- 
tlemen to Slate, that either his Majesty's 
ministers, or those who concurred with 
them, had ever held out the prospect, that in 
a short period the French would be driven 
from the Peninsula; that a victory was 
considered as certain, or even an ultimate 
triumph confidently aiilicipattd. Without 
presuming to throw out such confident 
views of the issue of the contest, all he had 
ever asserted on this head was, what he 
was Still ready to repeat, that he entoriained 
a confident expectation that wu should be 
able successtully to defend Portugal against 
any probable aiimunt of force wiiich tfie 
FiVnch might be abir to employ or bring to 
bear against that kingdom, it was upon 
this impression, that the actual scene of 
operatir^ns had been chosen ; and it was 
in the full persuasion of the justice of this 
expectation, that it was deemed wise to 
continue the operations there. All that 
had happened too justified the course 
which had been adopted; and whilst that 
was the case, it was impossible for those 
who thought so with him to alter the opi- 
nions which thus had been formed upon 
thesubjf'Ct. He besought the' Committee 
then to look to every p<ft of the subject — 
to Iqok to the progress of the campaign, 
and to the exertions which had been made 
iajiril^*<ii>urse of it by Portugal ; and ■ he 
Would then a^^k, whether the result had 
completely justified ail the opinions 


which in the last session he had advanced ? 
Every public dispatch, as well as every pri- 
vate communication, from the army, con- 
curred in representing the Portuguese 
‘troops disciplined by British oflicers aa 
worthy of the instructions they received, 
and of the example that was set to them. 
If it were necessary for him to resort to any 
authorities to establish this character of 
the Portuguese troops, he need only to re- 
mind the Commiite?', of the' observations 
made by a French general officer, with re- 
spect to the conduct of the Portuguese 
troops at the batiie (>f Biisapo. Thai offi- 
cer had stated, that he considered it an 
excellent ruse dc f:,ue*re to disguise the 
veteran troops »)f England in Portuguese 
uniform, in order to e.ilrap the French into 
an attack upon such tr:'op8 with a confi- 
dence of success against a c*'riairny of 
failure. That was the best testiu ony of 
the efliciency of ihc Portuguese troops, 
and of the policy of the measure by means 
of which they liad been brought to that 
state of discipline. 

With respect to ihe character of the cam- 
paign abstractedly, what, he would a‘'k, 
could be a belter pi oof of its superior 
merit and value than the language nuw 
employed by the enemy? Wluii a higher 
tribute to its meriis, than tlio alteration of 
tone so manifest in all the recent publica- 
tions of France upon the subject of this 
campaign ? VVu were not now told that 
the British aiiny shall be driven in a short 
period of time into tlie sea. It was not now 
insolently asserted, I h.ltlheaille^{ were to be 
suddenly brushed away on the first ap- 
peal ance of the French armies in the field 
against them. The language now held, 
on the contrary, wa.s, that the object of 
the enemy was to be accomplished, not 
by decisive action, but by protract e<l ope- 
rations ; not by sudden and vtgoious 
efiorts in che field, but by endeavouia to 
draiv down ruin upon oor liopes, by the 
progress of time and the consequent ac- 
cumulation of expences. This language 
de.signated the altered character of the 
campaign ; and upon this ground they 
were ju.stified in arguing, that the enemy 
entertained no hope of being able to sub- 
jugate the Peninsula, but by driving the 
Biiijsli army out of Portugal. 'Ihi.swas 
an c(;eralion which they had conceived 
easy of accomplishment at first ; but now, 
finding their expectations frustrated, and 
that the thing was more difficult than they 
had at first imagined, they were obliged to 
alter their tone. Now, their object was 
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to eoritiiiue the contest, campaign ailter 
campaign, in the hope of being able ul- 
timately to reduce the British Government, 
in con^equence of the expence, to with- 
draw the British army from Portugal. So, 
then, after all the treasure expended, and 
all the bhiod wasted, in the Peninsula, in- 
wStead of brushing away the insurgents, 
who were never considered but as objects 
of their contempt, the French were now to 
looh forward to protracted operations ! 
France then, it appeared, no longer look- 
ed forward to victories similar to those by 
which she had previously subjugatetl so 
great a portion of Europe. Whilst the 
same spirit continued to animate the brave 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, even though 
the French should obtain victories, he 
trusted they would be followed by disas- 
ters as dire and destructive as those which 
liad already attended every step of their 
antecedent progress. 

The precise spot, therefore, which had 
been chosen, was, he would contend, that 
on which we could hope to carry on ope- 
rations with most advantage to ourselves, 
and most inconvenience to the enemy. 
(Hear, hear!) He would repeat the asser- 
tion, (hear, hear!) and he would chal- 
lenge the hon. gentlemen, who by their 
clicering in such a manner, seemed to in- 
timate that they did not concur in the sen- 
timent, to point out any spot in Europe 
where France could have been so suc- 
ctssfuliy resit>ted ; where more assistance 
coiiid be expected to be derived from the 
allies with whom we might liavc to co- 
operate ; or where die French army, ope- 
rating at a distance from its res'mrces, liav- 
iiigal- n ;; chain of co;iimunications to keep 
op n, and exposed at all tiniesto the danger 
of having us .supplies iiitrrcepied, could en- 
counter agreau rainouiit of iiiconveiiieiice 
or entertain so small ii prospect of suc- 
cess ? If liiat, dien, v>as the fair, the correct 
and just slate of the case, he. could not al- 
low liinist If to hai'hour a doubt, that it 
could he con?M • red as any other tbuii a 
rcasoiiiihle ground upon which he was 
jnsiilied ill looking with confidence to the 
ironciirrencv of the Committee in the pio- 
position he had to sulmiit. He w'as hrniiy 
persuaded that the Connnirtee would agree 
with him. tiiat, as the war must ne allowed 
on afl hands to lu- meviia’.dy to be car- 
ried on ; a vv.ir, not voluntary on our parts, 
but imposed upon us by the injustice and 
aguressmii of the enemy ; this lyas the 1 
scene most advantageous for ua, and most I 
inconvenient for the enemy, in which to j 


continue its operations. He was so deeply 
impressed with this conviction, that he* 
trusted no objection would be made to his 
motion. He had already stated, that the 
psum to be proposed was two millions ; 
and he had only to add, that he should re« 
commend that the money should be 
granted generally to the Prince Regent, 
to be. applied by him in such manner, and 
for such assistance, as may be deemed most 
advantageous according to the circum- 
stances of the campaign. The grant he 
ptoposed to make in this general way, ia 
order that in the di«;posal of it they might 
be able to look at the events of the cam- 
paign as they might occur; that, if any 
reverses or disasters (which he did not 
think likely) should unfortunately take 
place, whatever portion of it may be unap- 
plied at the time, should not be wasted in 
a lost contest and a hopeless cause. (Hear, 
hear !) The right hon. gent, then conclud- 
ed by moving, That a sum, not exceed- 
ing two millions, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, to enable him to continue to main- 
tain ill bis pay a body of Portuguese 
Troops, and to give su( h further aid and 
assistance to the govcrnineiil of Portugal, 
as the nature of the contest in* w^hich his 
Majesty is engaged may appear to him 
to require.” 

Mr. Ponsonhy rose and said : — Sir ; had 
the right hon. gent, confined himself to 
the mere grant of a sub.si(Iy — and if there 
were no new circumstances attending the 
proposition at this period compared with 
last year — I sliould not, most probably, 
have said any thing upon the subject. 
il:s proposition however is not a naked 
proposition for a large subsidy to the Por- 
tuguese govcinmeiit, but it is accompa- 
nied by a forniu! siipulatloii of a treaty 
ciilcrcd into between the two countries, 
by wdneh Great- Britain is bound never to' 
acknowledge any sovereign of Portugal 
e.xcept the h giiiaiale hen* of the uiifor- 
tun lie hoost* of Braganza I Taking all 
those things then together, I, for my part, 
raniiotsce any limit to the carrying on 
thi.s war, while this country is able to .give a 
single shilling towards supporting one of the 
most (.'Xtruvagaiit plans that could possibly 
be proposed or adopted. — Where, 1 must 
ask, was the utility of binding the govern- 
ment never to acknowledge any sovereign 
of Portugal but the legitimate heir of. the 
unfortunate house oPBraganza? The right 
hon. geiit. has stated that the Portuguese 
government are deprived of many re<» 
sources they were formerly possessed 
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of, owing to the possession of their 
country by the enemy ; but this is so 
contrar}^ to all we have beard of before, 
that I hardly know what story is most 
worthy of belief. Wc have had the highest 
authority, that of the Gazette itself, stating 
that the part possessed in that country by 
the French army was confined to the spot 
they occupied, and that they could not 
even procure provision for their main- 
tenance. lliis is not merely my state- 
ment, but it is the oflicial information pub- 
lished in the Gazette ; and now we are 
told, that one great reason for this subsidy 
is, that so great a portion of that country 
is under tlie power and in the possession 
of the enemy, that the Portuguese go- 
Yernmerit cannot draw their supplies as 
formerly. The right lion. gent, also says 
we ought to afford this supply, because 
wc are fighting now upon the theatre 
most fortunate for us, and most unfortunate 
ftr the enemy ; a chosen theatre, one 
• that we have selected by preference for 
the purpose of continuing the war. Hoes 
he mean that the space comprehended 
between Lisbon and Cartaxo is the most 
•chosen theatre to continue tlie war ? Hoes 
he mean to say that chose that part 
when we fiist sent our armies tdt defend 
the whole of Portugal ? 1 thought, that 
then the whole of the Peninsula was our 
object; and afterwards, that we limited 
it to the defence of all Portugal from the 
dominion of France ; but now I am told 
that our object is still further limited, and 
that we only look to the defence of that 
spot which lies between Lisbon and Car- 
taxo. The right hon. gent., too, says w'c 
must be greatly encouraged to comply 
with this demand, from the vast success 
of our efforts last year. Now I have no 
disposition to under-rate our success, nor 
cast any imputation upon the Portu- 
guese or upon the Spaniards, and much 
less upon our own troops — but what is 
the success to which he alludes ? Hid w'e . 
not begin the campaign out of Portugal ? i 
Did we not commence it at Ciudad Ro- j 
drigo— and after losing that town and 
Almeida, did we not retreat ? The fact is, 
that our success consists in having lost al- 
most the whole of Portugal, and that our i 
army is now confined or heinnied in be- ' 
tween Lisbon and Cartaxo. Can any man : 
say thiti that is not a fact ? and can the | 
right hon. gent, call this encouraging our | 
expectations, and say that on such a ground ! 
we should now give a subsidy of two ! 
millions instead of one million ? Does'he re* 


j' fleet upon the nature of this contest ? How 
long can this country support this expence ? 
Hoes he know the expence of sending troopt 
to Portugal? Does he know that there is a 
Moss of 30/. upon every 100/. sent to that 
country ? 1 say that there actually is such 
a loss, and 1 defy any man to contradict 
me. How is the remaining seventy pounds 
paid when it gets to Portugal ? It is paid, 
the one-half in coin and the other half in 
Portuguese paper. Hoes he know how much 
that paper is depreciated ? Hoes h« know 
that there is a regular money price and a 
regular paper price ? Has he considered 
these cirrumstunccs, and does he think it 
is possible for England to continue long to 
do as we are doing ?— Doeshe leflect upon 
the Report of the Committee lately ap- 
pointed to investigate the commercial em- 
barrassments of our counliy: and docs 
he recollect that wc are passing a bill just 
now to relieve, by a grant of six mi i lions, 
those who have suflered by such embar- 
rassments ? Docs the right hon. gent, think 
that this is a proper time to submit a vote 
of two millions to Portugal, under such cir- 
cumstances ? He says that the tone of the 
enemy is much altered — that instead of 
boasting they will drive us into the sea, 
they have now come to this, that they 
are making the war a contest of time anti 
money, and that nothing can be more 
ruinous to France. The right hon. gent, 
indeed must know many facts, which 1 
can only judge of by conjecture, and iheie- 
fure my assertions may prove erroneous ; 
but 1 believe that nobody knows wiiat po- 
licy the emperor of France has in view. 
Does the right hon gent, know' for certain 
that it IS 1101 the iiueiiliori of the French 
to send a greater force to finish the cam- 
paign ? If it be the intention of the French 
emperor to send a greater force to termi- 
nate the campaign, he may accomplish it 
easily, for 1 am sure iheie is in his do- 
minions no deheiency of force. France 
alone can furnish 400,000 troops, besides 
those already in iSpain and Portugal. I 
speak within bounds, and 1 have particular 
means of knowing itr For what purpose 
is the emperor of the Frcnth collecting 
an army in the North of Europe, a greater 
army than what he had formerly occasion 
to collect to subdue Aui-tria and Prussia ? 
VVhiic we are shut up in one corner of 
Portugal, are w'e sure that he may not 
avail himself of that particular circutn- 
siancc to carry into execution his schemes 
against the Northern part of Europe ? 1 
know not whethet 1 be correct in these 
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conjectures^ but the right hon. gent, has actually valueless in comparison with the 
perhaps, a better source of information, expense attending them. Without any 
He says, we are Co carry on this contest, desire to thwart the measures of govern- 
as it has been forced upon us. We aban- meiit, 1 must say that the sum the right 
doned Spain after sir John MooreN object |^hon. gent, has asked, appears nollikeJy to 
Wcis defeated ; and since the defeat of the secure those advantages he seems to hatce 


PVenrh at Corunna we have not sent any 
material force to that country, except to 
Gibrailur and Cadiz, when we conveyed 
troops in our ships from the one of those 
places to the other. You have therefore 
made Portugal the theatre of war ; and 
why should you have done so? Do you 
think you can prevent France from over- 
running Spain by continuing the war in 
Portugal ? Was there no other mode by 
which we could think of attaining success r 
1 saVf that neither in Spain nor in Portu- 
gal has any thing happened that can give 
us reason to lielieve that the war there will 
terminate to our advantage, although I 
wish ii Sincerely. Now Spain we have 
abandonetl, exi ept in regard to Gibraltar 
and C^idiz ; and we have abandoned all 
Portugal except the space between Lis- 
bon and Cartaxo. These are matters 
which we ouglii to consider before we vole 
such a large sum ol money upon the prin- 
ciple which tile right hon. gent, has seated 
tliisiiighi. Does he suppose that if wo 
can maitnani u single town in Portugal, 
such as Lisiion. no expense will be too 
gicat for such an object ? If we do main- 
tani •‘Ome of ihose towns, the efi'ort must 
in tnm' disaoie tins country. Without 
ntenriiiig lo take the .sense of the House 
upon the right hou. geiit.'.s proposition, 1 
only thmjglii it my duty merely to suggest 
thu.se coii.sideralioiis, in order that the 
matter may he wed weighed before we 
come U) such a v( ie upon this occasion. 
Our army estiniai *s this >ear amount to 
between 1.5 and 10 miHion.s, ilie transport 
estnnaies to between .3 and 4 niilbons, and 
I may reckon the whole amount of the 
estimates, including extraordi.naries, at a 
sum between and 1^4 millions, and all 
th s widioiit making any serious iinpn s- 
sion upon the enemy. Wilhoiir making 
anv cab ulation of the foice of IV.nice, 1 
only wi.sh yon to t how long we 

can go on thu.s. If Wo were likely to re- 
dii' p. the resources of France, then wc 
might make a yi< at exertion ; boi we are 
now throwing away ou' money in search of 
conifoests ‘ha* will be ot no real value to 
us vvheii acquired. 1 will be a monstrous 
waste of money to put garrisons into any 
towns in Spain or Portugal.— Upon the 
whoits 1 do think these possessions appear 


sanguine expectations of realising. 

Mr. Sullivan said, he was prepared to 
defend both ihe grant and the treaty cn- 
teied into between this country and Por- 
tugal. Upon what ground, he would ask, 
could we assist Portugal at all unless for 
the purpose of reinstating upon its throne 
the legitimate sovereign ol the country ? 
lie would reque.st of the right hon. gent, 
who hid just sat down, to look to the 
state of the allied army in 1809, and at 
the present rnonuiu. The French were 
then in possession of all the Northern pro- 
vinces of Portugal ; but by the military 
aid sent from this c iuntry in the spring, 
and by the exertioii.i which were made to 
rcfornuhemiliiary establishments, a change 
so great had taken place, that in six weeks 
after the French were expelled from 
Portugal by lord Wellington. Another 
distiiiguislied general (marshal Beresford) 
had al.so succeeded so ‘vcll in his depart- 
ment, by the illicient n ^ ^ ganization of the 
Portugi^pse army , tliat the ; ’ ant of Europe 
Was obliged to send i\Ia»s;^i. « himself to 
retrieve what had been lost; aiu: in Sep- 
tember 1810, Ma-^sena found a force 
formed in Portugal able to repulse him: 
he found, hc.sides the regular army, a 
miliiia, which, br its discipline and valour, 
had already taken 5,000 French prisoners. 
What might not this country hope from 
such an tflbrt? Might it not encourage 
the nation.** of the North ? Might it not 
encourage — might it not animate — the 
most insignificant to some bold at- 
tempt, and rouse Europe in general to 
choose the happy inomeiii, and avail it- 
self of the noble lesson ? Portugal, as he 
had collected from undoubted qiiaiters, 
tuid put on foot in the last carn^aaign, 
in military array, a greater number than 
was ever brought into action by any 
of tile old military governments. The; 
prooi of this fact might have the most 
pow'ciful influence upon the tyrant of 
Europe ; and other counirie** might be 
stimulaied to a .similar enterprize, wbea 
tiny found that Portugal succeeded even 
beyond the most sanguine eiQpcctatioDS- 
that could liavf been loriiied of her. 

Mr Fremantle rose and said : Sir, It is 
quite impossible 1 ran allow' this question 
to be put without offering a few observa^ 
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tions to, the House, not with a view of 
taking its sense upon the propriety of this 
grant of money ; not with a view of resist- 
ing its issue, but in order to discharge my 
mind of those feelings with which it is im- 
pressed by the perseverance, on the part 
of those in whose hands the government of 
this country is placed, in a system towards 
Spain and Portugal, which I conceive to 
be not only of no avail to their cause, but 
highly injurious and detrimental to the 
best interests of this country. — At the dawn 
of this animated contest in Spain, in 1808, 
no man could more strongly, more warmly 
participate in the general and universal 
feeling towards that countr}' than 1 did; it 
was a feeling congenial to the heart and 
mind of every Englishmt^n ; it was a burst 
of indignation against the most outrageous 
and unexampled oppression on the part 
of the French emperor ; it was a natural 
sympathy; it was aiding the weak against 
lUe strong ; it was a free country, and a 
free people animated in the support of the 
freedom, the independence, the integrity 
of the Spanish empire : what Fnglishmini 
could resist such a call as this ? \vh.it Eng- 
lishman could witiihold his whole, liis 
warmest support in such a cause? it was 
under such universal and gcneraHleelings, 
that the ministers of that day, in whom 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is included, undertook the support of the 
•Spanish patriots. Now, Sir, let us review 
the principles upon which that support 
was to be given on their ‘part ; lei us look 
back to the declaration of his Majesty’s 
'ministers at the time, and wc shall find 
that it was to be an alliarn c formed on 
the principles of general and zealous 
support to the Spanish nation, in a manner 
most conducive to their welfare and ad- 
vantage, but at the s.a{nc time least in- 
jurious to British interests. — 'fhese were 
the principles upon which this alliance 
was to be formed; principles which coin- 
cided, with the sentiments of the public 
at large, and in which the government was 
universally supported. — Let us now see 
upon what system these principles have 
been maintained; let see'how far the 
ministers have eflected the two objects of 
giving every support to the Spanish pa- 
triots, in a n^anner most conducive to their 
interests, and in what manner they have 
kept sight of the interests and security of 
England. It i& upon this head that 1 con- 
•debtfi their conduct; it is upon this system 
.^ivbich I have to argue, and upon which 1 
Arust I shall shew, before 1 sit down, that 
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(hey have betrayed not only their allies, 
but that unexampled confidence which 
was reposed in them. 

It will be impossible for me to bring be- 
fore the House my view of this subject, 
without enteiing at large into the history 
of this contest ; but in doing so, i beg the. 
Mouse not to be alarmed at the prospect 
of the length to which such a history 
might lead me. 1 shall not feel it neces- 
sary to enter into all the details of the 
several transactions which have occurred 
in the difi'^rent periods of this contest ; I 
might undoubtedly do so, with feelings of 
ihc liighest gratification, because 1 should 
only have to record events most pleasing to 
the House, most grat('ful to the ears of every 
Engli.sbman ; cvenl.s most glorious to the 
nriiis of England, tiu.^t honourable U) the 
individuals, and to tiiu armies by whom 
they were achieved. But, Sir, ibese are 
events that have; been repeatedly expa- 
tiated upon ill ibis Ho.ise, and have been 
as ivpcatcdly admired and applauded; 
tlicreioie in passing tliem now by, do not 
let me be supposed to wish to lessen their 
value, and to detract from their national 
importance. God forbid that I siiould be 
actuated by .such motives: no, Sir, no man 
living is moie alive to these gratifying 
and proud exploits on the pait of- my 
counlryrnen, but they are unnecessary to 
my view of this history — lliat which 1 
wi'-h to pUco before ilie House and the 
country, is ihc result of a system, so w'eak, 
so radically injurious to the. interest of Eng- 
land; asy.sleui which has been pursued, and 
is now pursuing, so subversise of those pa- 
triotic principles upon whicli the alliance 
of Spain w^r^F for.iied — I shall briefly trace 
the result of the campaigns which have 
taken place since the coiniiieuceinent of 
this contest. — In tlie fust place, so soon as 
a military torce could be prepared, it wan 
dispafched under my gallant and excel- 
lent friend sir A. Wellesley, in l<s08, to 
Portugal. 1 shall not now stop toxliscuss 
the policy of relieving the Spanish pa- 
triots in ^pain, by sending our troops to 
Portugal. Th a is a question wliich has 
often been tigitaied, and as often been ap- 
proved by this House; but I mu‘<t remind 
the House, that at the time thi.s force was 
despatched, the French had been driven 
from Madrid, and were not advanced be- 
yond tho Kbio. This expedition under 
sir A; Wellesley T consider as the com- 
mencement of the first campaign ; and let 
it alwriy.s he remembered that it began 
upon the. (system of attempting to contend 
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with Bttoniiparte by the power of a Bri- 
tish ipilitary force m the Peninsula — the 
object was to try your military strength 
with his. You made yourselves principals 
where you should have been contented to 
remain as auxiliaries. This is the system 
which I condemn-— let us now see how 
it has succeeded. — ^The campaign com- 
menced with all the advantage, with all 
the glory, with all the triumph which in 
the most sanguine mind could have been 
predicted. — We beat the French at Ro- 
leia, we beat them at Vimiera, we reliev- 
ed the whole of the north of Portugal, and 
we finished by the convention of Cintra, 
which placecf at our disposal their whole 
army; but what was the result of that 
campaign, did we relieve the Spaniards ? 
did we promote the interests of England ? 
—The result was, that England, at her own 
expence, England, the ally o^Spain, placed 
at the disposal of France 20,0()0 of her 
best troops, commanded hy her ablest ge- 
nerals, conversant and inured to the cli- 
mate of Sj^ain, in a port nearest to the 
scene of contest, and capable of being 
again brought into action in the course of 
three months, and which in fact was the 
case ; England, in order to assist her allies 
and contribute to her own interest, which 
would have led her to a rapid termin«itioii 
of the war, supplied the means of reinforc- 
ing, in the most efficMent and expeditious 
manner, the French in the Peninsula, and 
thereby secured the permanency of the 
contest in that country ; such was the fruit 
of the first campaign, such was the advan- 
tageous proof of our first attempt to con- 
tend with our armies against the armies 
of Buonaparte. — The second campaign 
commenced under that gallant and most 
excellent officer sir John Moore, who con- 
trary, and in direct opposition to his own 
military judgment, and in the teeth of all 
the remonstrances which he had made to 
this country upon the danger and folly i^f 
pursuing a system founded on such erro- 
neous and dangerous principles, was di- 
rected to march into Spain, and to under- 
take once more a contest with Buonaparte's 
armies in the Peninsula. — Let it be re- 
membered that this order from the govern- 
ment in England took place when they 
knew that Suonaparte himself had ad- 
vanced into Spain, and had reinforced his 
armies with upwards of 100,000 men; but 
the system was a favourite one, it was to 
be pursued uigler all circumstances, and 
no example, no reasoning could convince 
the infatuated minds tf those who govern- 
(VOL. XIX.) 


ed the councils of this country> of the fu- 
tility aiid danger of attempting^ by a Bri- 
tish force, to overwhelm Buonapart^.— 
The Chiiracter of England was committedi 
we were the principals, Spain and Portu- 
gal were only auxiliaries in the contest. 
This gallant man, at the head of his gal- 
lant British force, advanced accordingly, 
aided by the co-operation of sir David 
Baird, who had landed at Corunna. Here 
again 1 shall not stop to enter into the de- 
tails, it is sufficient to say, that nothing but 
the extraordinary abilities, Ihb prudence, 
judgment, temper, and indefatigable and 
unwearied exertions of the] comman^er^ 
rescued from utter annihilation, the whole 
of the army entrusted to his command. 
What was the result ^ after a display of 
courage and discipline and forbearance 
under difficulties the most unexampled in 
the military history of this or any other 
country, this army effected its retreat to 
the shores of Corunna, at which point it 
maintained itself against the desperate at- 
tack of the whole French force; and when, 
after acquiring a most important and bril- 
liant victory, w^iiich was dearly purchased 
at the expence of the life of the most in- 
valuable and able officer that ever graced, 
the annfis of any country, we were ena- 
bled to bring back the remnant of the Bri- 
tish force in a state so disorganized', so to- 
tally annihilated,as to render it necessary to 
exert the utmost energies of the country 
to repair its loss — such was the issue of 
the second attem^pt to contend with Buo- 
naparte in a military campaign> by the 

efibrts of your armies in the Peninsula 

The next undertaking, the next campaign 
vi^as commenced by the appointment of 
my gallant and noble friend lord Wel- 
lington once more to the command of the 
forces in Portugal: nothing could be more 
unpromising, nothing could be more dis- 
astrous than the state of Portugal at the 
time he undertook this hazardous com- 
mand; his genius, his promptitude, his 
zeal, and his extraordinary military talents 
were necessary in the instant to extricate 
and relieve his small army from its embar- 
rassments, threatened as it was on the 
north, on the south, and in the centre.— 
Here again I should have to detail the 
gallant exploits of a gallant British army, 
but it is in the recollection of every man 
in the country who has a breast to feel, or 
a mind to glory, in the valour of his coun- 
trymen; the manner in which he de- 
stroyed the army of Soult, in which he 
arrested the progress of Victor, and in 
(«D) 
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which he formed the junction, and infus- 
ed into the armies of Spain a spirit of 
emulation and zeal ; iio sooner had these 
events taken place, than the same system 
was directed to be pursued by the govi rii- 
nient of England ; acting under the same 
misguided judgment, they <incc more c:dl- 
*ed upon their commanders and their aimics 
to try the experiment of an advance into 
the Spanish territories, to try how far vve 
still were capable of undertaking a conti- 
nental system of warfare. — We had not 
yet abandoned the vain idea of contending 
as princij'als in this contest. — ^'Fhe expe- 
riment. tiitd again, loid Weiiingtoji 
advaiicf’d, he met the enemy, ho fowj^^lit j 
him, and he achieved (wirat I shall al- 
ways consider one of the most brinkint 
victories this country ever witnessed) ihe 
victory of Talavera; a vii:u»ry gained luulei* 
greater dinicuhics and itii more do'^jx*- 
rate and infuriate fighting, than is rer nid. 
ed, 1 believe, in modern warfare. W 
was gained by this battle? nothing but a I 
loss. What was tiie result of this c • 

which lerjuinatcd with this battle; 'lb'; 
lo'-s of all \ our s’ck o:i;l hospitals; tec loss 
of tciritorv ; the lo^sof reputation t^ot in 
your arm ') but in your political i ln'iac- 
ter ; the l(»ss of that contidcnce wltich your 
Rilics had reposed in you, and which had 
been created, fostered, and encouraged, 
by your gallant commander; and (though 
last not least) the loss by sickness, fatigue, 
»nd,l might almost add, famine, of nearly 
half your army. — Such'’ w'as the conse- 
quence, such the lamentable, disastrous 
i^isue of your third campaign. — Wc now 
come to tile last, which, although not termi- 
nated, is hanging, ill somedegree, susjiend- 
td, and has changed from a system of at- 
tack to one of defence. It commenced by 
the position of your army on tiie frontiers 
of Portugal, rc-establi.shcd, and reinforced 
and re-organized by the zeal, the aitivity, 
tlic influence and exertions of uiy gallarn 
and noble friend lord Wellington, f con- 
sider this rampaigti a* commencing IVciii 
tike niomi nt iM is-x ii;i took the couinjaml 
of the French army ; at ihat nmnii nl wc 
had colle cted ( lie oi the proudest Ihiti !i 
forces that liad tver Lu tn assemhied to- 
gether; a bod S' ol men amouniing to not 
Ic'S than ilfecilve troops, com- 
manded by il:e and most experi- 

4’fiCjd generals th'it ftjis coarvr;/ eviu' pro- 
icod. — fat US Pi'vi what lets rei,Mi!((l 
f.oni this camp.iign, which ;:o 
commenced than we found ourselves under 
tha tK^cessity of retreating, incapable 


of contending against the superiority oC 
numbers which were opposed to us.— Day 
after day beheld the loss of positions, of 
forlresscc:, of territories, whicli in one in- 
stance only w as most gallantly and nobly 
checked by the army under lord Welling- 
ton at Biizaco, but which clieck only 
served as a respite for a few hours to the 
further advance of the enemy : and this 
campaign now leaves us, 1 will not say 
w ithin our cntruichments, but incapable 
of quitting those entrenchments, and only 
waiting the result of such movements as 
e enemy may be disposed to make.— It 
^Ls wiili liim to chuse his day, to make 
his own di'poiitlon, to wait for lii.s rcin- 
Ibrc.'i.iciiis ; it i csts w iili Inm to say whe- 
lIh i* he ill c nLinue to blockade you, or 
vviictln’r lie •w ill give you a fair opjiortu- 
iulV of c< ntending with huu in the field. 
If uc are to judge by the publit.i'ions in 
France, he will decide uj.on the frumcr, 
and in this he will judge wi'^ely.— Thus, 
S r, lu’ve I terminated the history of tha 
Sp.aiii^n (.ont st, biindng before your view 
as ilic le tik of alLyour victories, of all 
vein* expenditurpnn men and money, of 
all your exei and of all your w'aste of 
the nnlitary ri/omxv s of this country, the 
position of yo'ur army at Li'sbon, insulated 
and ituapable of aclnig, but at the discre- 
tion of tile er.rmy. — Yoiir allies in every 
other part of the IVnlnsula overwhelmed, 
and only maniu sting partial and unavail- 
able hoslituy.— Your own resources ex- 
hausted, and your hopes of nlliinale success, 
to every mind winch is not blinded by 
entbusia.:m, comph t dy annihilated. Su. ii 
is the result of a5v^'.e»n founded upon the 
principle, of attoniptiog to subdue Buo- 
naparte by l£ic* force of vour armies on the 
continent; sin h is tlm result w inch you 
have brought upon yoiiiselvos, by acting 
tliroughou: cs priucipala in a contest, 
you U’rh . iooh as auxiliaries only. 
\Vj!; .my rcvi ‘ ay that this lias been a 
wi /’ a ? w id. - n V man who is not de- 
nmed, uu ie, any circumstances, tosup- 
P'}it the mea.u’re.s of a weak and misguided 
g/»\erm.?n c nlcnd that it has been suc- 
cos'Ti l ; tnat i . i?s answered citlier the pro- 
nn.-ics lo your allies, or the hop< s to your 
countrici; '«!iat it. has either ccnlributedto 
their Si o; lity cr 1o your benefit ?— I 

slmil Lo condemned for endeavouring to 
throw discredit on the conduct of our 
iror.pi. Sir,if I am so condemned, it will be 
uiijint towards me. I condemn not thn 
troops or the commander ; T applaud them, 

1 admire their valour, I veiitratc their 
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Cecils, I am proud as an Englishman to 
bear my testimony to them, but I do de- 
precate, and 1 shall never cease to depre- 
cate, the cruel manner in which their 
valour has been lost to this country and to 
Europe. 

Sir, we have been reproached on this 
side of the House, with hazarding false 
predictions ; we have been taunted with 
having held out to the country the ulti- 
mate failure of our objects in S[)ain. Sir, 1 
am prepared to defend at this moment such 
predictioriS ; 1 still maintain that you will 
not and cannot by such a system either re- 
lieve your allies or I’cnefit yourselves; that 
in pursuing it, tlio former must surrender, 
and you will (If yc.u arc not already) be 
placed in a situation of the most imminent 
peril.— It ir, i.oi enough l>r gentlemen to 
repi\)ach usiij* su' li gi. .lidio.i';, l>y saying 
they have nol \ei eiiir.e tts p .ss ; it is in- 
cumbent upeai tho^^ wl’.v) inahitain that 
success has aitenclul th^ir a tem, topiovr 
it to the s.ili^raetioji v^r t!;c Iloa le and of 
the country ; tv) ];iovo ho.v fa;* the cati*e 
of our aliie.s has {);'i n sapj.orU’d, or t lie 
interests of (itwo Ihiiain javst i vcsh — Sir, 
1 shall take the libcnty now of adverting to 
those arg,ijmcnts which have b:-eii ad- 
vanced hy ihc ( hanccllor of the e:;v*lu*- 
quer, and others, upon this and farmer oc- 
cr^sioir?, in dafonee ot this system, and in 
proof of the advautggeous hli-jivlio:! in 
which we arv^ placi d at lh \'-’ m by 
ourcontCrtl in Portugal. I sliall a: jmti- 
culrnly re hr to a .‘•jiitch inAle a fi-w 
nights ago, by a right non. gent. (AJr. 
Canning) at loo late a jjerlod in the niglit 
to enable mt to make sinji reply to it ar. I 
thought it refiuired, but with his permis- 
sion 1 shall now state the points which he 
so emph*atically and so elo(ju'‘ntly dc- 
acribed, and 1 shall he able to shew, that so 
far from our situation or our prospects, being 
improved, they have gradually diminished, 
and are now^ become, in judgment, 
hopeless towards Spain. — The ^ir^t argu- 
ment was maintained on the ground that 
the contest in Spain checked the ambitious 
views of I5uonaparl6 on the Continent. — 
Is it meant by such an argument, to say 
that it has checked these views, or that it is 
now arrived at such a state as to imj)cde 
his further objects ? if the former, let me 
bring before the House, the views he has dis- 
closed, and the objects he has accomplished 
during the course of this contest. — Has 
he not completfely subjugated the empire 
of Germany ? Has he not created kings, 
deposed kings, parcelled out kingdoms. 


destroyed kingdoms, added domiqio'ns to 
his own.^ What is his situation at this 
moment, is he checked in his continental 
views ? Is he not directing from his closet 
in the Thuilleries every cabi.netin Europe? 
What state, what power dare contend 
against or dispute his mandate? Howe 
see iiim employing his troop.s in any part 
of Europe ? lias lie moved a single mili- 
tary man? Is it necessary for him to do' 
more than issue his order to be obeyed ? 
His will is the law l'.'*oughout Europe, and, 
arc such the proofs that his continental 
view.s are checked hy the employment 
he finds 'n the Peninsula of Spain —.Again, 
it has been said that this is the most ex- 
pensive war in which he has ever been 
engaged, and one in which hr has suflercd 
moio in loss of iiirii. — Ed m cx.miiiu; as 
to llio expciioe, which he is supposed to 
iiavc liecii h r| in<o. In all his fonner coii- 
fpie.sis it is urged that he has made the 
conqu' ivd coimlry pay for its sulijiiga- 
tion; that lie ln.s ra'sed from tlic coinpincd 
a tonfn!)oJio:i ^^oihcicut to ddray the 
wJ‘<)lc expriK.vs of liis c«)nrpK’.st. It does 
not appear to me. Sir, llir.t this sv.'-lein has 
bf ciiabHidais'^'l in the inslancc of Spain; we 
are yet to h arn lliat Spain has not licrself 
cootiibtOed by ])aymcnts to Inu* subjnga- 
I lor; vve arc yet to learn that J3uonaparle 
I has not extracred from that devoted coun- 
I try the la^t shilling sh(* had to subscribe ; 
j that .slie li:is not liirnislnd to his armies 
supplies of cvcry/lenoniinalion ; hut if w® 
wanted coniis tnalioii of the little difliculty 
which Eiancc has su.slained in this contc.si, 
in her military expeiice.s, let me bring to 
the recollection ol the House the state- 
ment vvlii'-Ji w>s made by the government 
of that country in the last expose, pivsent- 
c 1 to tho Leimie, ol ihc state or her tinance, 
and there it w ill be found tliat so far froru 
the w'ar in Spain h iving added to tlic ditli- 
culties of Fiance, poonapartc assures his 
people that he has been enableii to carry 
on the contest in Spain, and slmlJ be 
enabled to accomplish the delivery of 
that country without calling for one 
shilling of additional burthen of hi.s people. 

It does not appear by anyone act, or by any 
onedocument,that lhee.\penec.s ofhisarrny 
have exceeded the ordinary expence of 
his great and powerful military i tjtahliih- 
iiient. A^b these proofs of the ex pence of 
this war? arc these prooE that his re- 
sources are exhausted ?— Witli re.spett to 
the loss of men, 1 remember it to have been 
said on the first day of this session, hy an 
honourable and eloquent member of tiui 
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House (Mr, Milner) that nearly 600,000 
inen had passed the Pyrenees, and not more 
than 200,000 were now remaining in the 
peninsula. Sir, 1 think this calculation 
fallacious ; first it should be remembered, 
that when Buonaparte found himself 
obliged to quit the Peninsula, to under- 
take the subjugation of Austria, he took 
with him a very large body of troops from 
3pain,iind therefore their numbers should 
be subtracted from the 600,000 ; but sup- 
posing he had consumed to the amount 
stated, we must never forget that Buona- 
parte reigns over a population of not less 
than iO millions of people ; that he com- 
mands the military service of his subjects ; 
that those subjects do not enjoy, as we, 
thank God, are capable of doing, the free 
exercise of our judgment as to military 
service ; with him every man is a soldier, 
must do the duty of a soldier, and his con- 
scriptions enable him to fdl his ranks at 
all times without difficulty or expericc. 
Therefore do not let us flatter ourselves 
that he w'lll be exhausted by his loss of 
inen in the Peninsula, and that he will . 
relax in his contest, or sink under it from j 
the failuie in the number of his armies. | 
We have seen him contending in Spain, I 
employing the whole of our force in that 
country, and yet with an army on foot at 
the same time in Germany of upwards of 
100,000 men. Should not such experience 
prove to us the falla^'y of such calcula- 
tions ? let us not persist in them. 

The next argument which has been 
mentioned in support of this system, is 
one which I should have thought, the cir- 
cumstances which have occurred in the 
course of the last J2 months would have 
completely answered ; namely, that it di- 
verts his attention from England, and pa- 
ralizes (li'* efjorts against this country.— 
any man reflect upon what has lately 
passed, and say to himself, or believe for 
pne moment, that Buonaparte is idle or 
has been inactive in his exertions against 
this country ? Does it not appear that 
tvhile he is employing our troops, and ex- 
hausting our utmost resources in the Pe- 
ninsula, he is moving every engine, ex- 
ercising all his authoiity, to annihilate 
^nd extinguish our commerce ? Has he 
pot greatly succeeded in this attempt ? 
Has he not excluded from eve|^ country 
in Europe, our manufactures ? Has 
he not reduced our merchants to that 
State, as to make it necessary for the 
country to aid them with a loan of six mil- 
lions of money ? Are these proofs that bis 
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exertions are paralized, that his aUen^ 
lion is diverted from this country ? Let us 
lottk to another symptom of such inac- 
tivity; have we not witnessed within these 
few days the first minister of marine in this* 
country, justify to parliament the neces- 
sity of an increase in the annual expen- 
diture of the navy, on* the ground that 
Buonaparte had of late so increased hie 
shipping, so improved his ports, so strength- 
ened and established his harbours, as to 
render more exertions and more vigilance, 
and greater numbers necessary for this coOn* 
try ? were we not told that he had now in 
a state of equipment 114 sail of the line, 
when we have only 100 ? 1 mention not 

this. Sir, as a subject of alarm ; no, 1 am 
confident that were his numbers double, let 
our brave and gallant tars but meet his 
flags, and he will again experience that 
his ships only sail to be subdued. But can 
it be said, that he is idle under such proof of 
his vigour and activity, or that his resent- 
ment, animosity, and hatred to this coun- 
try sleeps ? There is but one more argu- 
ment which occurs to me as having been 
brought forward, and it is one which, in my 
mind, is more extravagant than any of 
those which 1 have already touched upon. 
The argument wassupported 04 the ground 
that any clieck, any overthrow at this 
time to the army of the French in the 
Peninsula, would go further to shake the 
foundation of his empire, and place Buo- 
naparte ill greater difficulty than could 
have been hoped for, at any other period 
of his extraordinary career.— -Here again 
1 must refer to experience from the past, 
as the best test for ouf judgment on the fu- 
ture. — Here I must bring to the recollec- 
tion of the House, and of the country, tho 
situations of difficulty and danger in which 
he has at times been placed, and beg 
that a comparison may be formed be- 
tween those, and s:;ch as might be sup- 
posed to arise from the overthrow of Mas- 
seiia. Have we not seen him beated on 
the banks of the Daiiaube, in the heart of 
an enemy’s country ? Can we forget the 
defeat he sustained at Aspernc ? Can we 
fail to look back to the danger with which 
he appeared at tha^ moment surrounded, 
opposed by an army of 160,0(X)of the 
best disciplined troops in the world, com- 
manded by the ablest commanders ? Can 
we forget liow he rose from these difficul- 
ties, how he strengthened his means, and 
demonstrated those great and powerful 
resources which enabled him to terminate 
the ^rem^ndpiis Yr^rbxe in which he wa^ 
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engaged by the complete and entire ac« 
complisbment of his objects/ namely, the 
overthrow of the Austrian armies, and the 
subjugation of its empire Again let me 
bring back to the recollection of the 
House, the fearful danger with which he 
was threatened in his campaign in Poland ; 
can we forget that there again he was at 
one time exhausted in men, in money, in 
supplies,, and liad even lost the confidence 
ofth ose who served uinler him \ Did he 
sink under these accumulated difficulties r 
did he relax in his exertions, or lower his 
tone of menace and command ? No, he re- 
cruited his armies from the most distant 
extremity of his empire ; he brought troops 
from Italy, from the Pyrenees, from every 
quarter of the globe, and terminated this 
contest with the same success, the same 
accomplishment of his objects, which he 
has ever attained. After the experience 
We have had of these events, is it possible 
for any man, however sanguine, however 
wedded to the war in Portugal, to de- 
ceive himself into the belief that any check 
which Ins army sustained, or even the 
total overthrow and destruction of marshal 
Massena, would loosen one nail in the 
iron crown of this modern Charlemaigne. 
Away then with such idle, such impotent 
reasoning. 

I am conscious that I have trespassed 
long on the patience of the House, hut it 
was impossible for me to allow this pro- 
position to be granted, without stating, as 
strongly as 1 was enabled, my objections to 
the system which has been pursued by 
our government, and which again I must 
maintain has placed us in the unfortunate 
dilemma, as to leave us no option upon the 
grant of this sum for the maintenance of 
the Portuguese troops. Before I sit down 
1 must again guard myself against the pos- 
sibility of being charged with censuring or 
condemning the conduct of our army 
On the contrary, no man in this country is 
more ready to bear testimony to its good 
conduct, no Englishman is more proud of 
its valor, discipline, patience, and uncon- 
querable spirit. With respect to ilsolficers, 
I can only say that their merits surpass ail 
power of praise ; and 1 should indeed be 
wanting to every feeling of my heart, to 
every conviction of my mind, if J was 
not forward to add my tribute of applause 
and admiration to the skill, the courage, the 
indefatigable exertions of my gallant and 
noble friend, the commander in chief. 
To his spirit, to his talents, the country 
l^id the army owe every thing that has 


been achieTed ; what man eouU do, ho 
has done ; but Imust ever lament that what 
is done, can never, from the nature of fto 
policy, be beneficial either to our allies on 
to this country. I deprecate the syslena 
which has led us to act as principals ifh» 
stead of auxiliaries in this war ; a systeoa 
which every day furnishes to my mind» 
stronger and more convincing proofs, that 
it must eventually lead to our destruction ; 
you may protract the period, it is not per* 
haps the interest of Buonaparte to bring tbo> 
contest to an immediate issue, but be it 
sooner or later, the result, in my judgment, 
is inevitable, if the system is pursued* 

Mr. Fcdt said, that he had listened to^ 
the speech of the hon. gent, who spoke 
last with great attention, but could not 
agree with him in the statements he had 
made, nor in tbe conclusions he had drawn. 
Several of the arguments he had used were 
such as might be applied with some pro* 
priety in the last session, but were totally 
inapplicable at present. Last year when 
the House could only proceed upon con- 
jecture, there was naturally great variance 
of opinion. There was then plausible 
ground tor tbe. doubts and dilferencea 
which agitated the minds of men. The 
scepticism and despondent feelings of the 
hoii. gentlemen opposite were then in some 
measure authorised by the recollection that 
France had just concluded a peace with 
Austria, and was prepared to employ its 
whole force in tjic Peninsula. We had 
now had experience of these additional 
levies, and could frame our calculations ■ 
upon a sure foundation. The Portuguese 
had shown themselves to be equal to the 
combat, and warranted us in entertaining 
a sanguine expectation of their future ex- 
ertions. Under what circumstances then 
did his Majesty now call upon the House 
to renew the Grant of aid to Portugal ? 
What last year was expectation, now was 
proof ; what then was doubt, was now be- 
come Certainty : what then was appre- 
hension, was now confidence. The hon. 
geiiileman had referred to speeches made 
oil former occasions, and had, as usual, 
predicted evils, because he did not find 
them in existence. This, however, he 
thought, was a mode of treating the sub- 
ject which came with rather a bad grace 
from that quarter, at the present momeilt, 
and was a species of defence very easily 
and very readily resorted te by those who 
had nothing better to set up. What had 
been the fate of those predictions which 
so boldly pronounced the unfitness of the 
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Portuguese levies ? We had been asked, 
what would become of the Portuguese 
armies in the event of our abandoning 
that country P Calumny, little, he con- 
ceived, in unison with genuine British 
feelings, had been lavished on their faith-' 
ful and persevering allies. For his own 
part, he must deprecate and condemn 
the mode which had been so industriously 
made use of to influence the public mind 
against J^ortugal, and to excite uiilavour- 
abie imprtssioii.s respecting the issue of 
tho campai-n in that country, by publi- 
cations ( f several descriptions, wliich were 
issued daily, weekly, and monthly, aye, 
and he couiJ advl (juiuterly, from tlie 
press. 'fhry had been t.iuj. Jn^ly told, 
too, that tile Brlti.di name w m ^f»;.m•u]ar 
on the Cou/mL‘iit — that nluic im- 

proved tlie io .titutions and rcrciihcd the 
governnu iits oi‘ vSpam ami \ie 

made alliance with their W ctlU.tC.':) afid 
coriupt;.)n. IVance was rc|jre'-, jc^cd us 
conciliating the ulihclions oi’ h.e pi.opio 
by her works of regen. radon ; ii’oi>, wnut 
was the return she had met witli from the 
rugged and ungrateful people of l\)riugal ? 
They had united heart and hand iii resis- 
tance to the invader, and were now in 
arms against him in greater numbers than 
had ever hefore been witnessed in that 
country. They had not wailed to stipu- 
late reform, before they took up arms to 
resist the aggressor. Criticisms had once 
been passed on the impolicy of dispersing 
our force and wasting its streiigili in a 
multitude of unconnected u])eratioiis ; 
now the censure was, that that force was 
Concentrated. The defence of tlie pre- 
sent measure, he conceived, might be rest- 
ed, not only on its own merits, but cn the 
concessions made by the hon. gentleman 
himself. It appeared extraordinary to 
him that it should seem to any hon. 
member necessary that the battles of 
Britain should be fought only on her 
own shores; for surely those wfit* were 
anxious for her defence, and who saw the 
matter in an unprejudiced light, could not 
wish to see her armies unemployed, and 
would not suppose that they were idly to 
lopk on, wdiile Buonaparte was draNving 
parallels and occupying heights, prepara- 
tory to his attack, and that no eflbrt should 
be made to prevent his operations. It was 
something, in his esiimation, that the fatal 
hour of that conflict liad been at least de- 
ferred. Let the length of the war in Spain 
be but contrasted with the duration of 
those wars in which Buonaparte had strid- 


ed with such rapidity over the prostrate 
dynasties of Europe. If, indeed, it was 
to be held that his march was irresistible, 
and that the Empire of the West must be 
filially established ; if it was determined 
to be right that liiuropc should crouch be- 
fore the Usurper, the arguments which 
had been urged that night must be admit- 
ted to be incontrovertible. But if this 
doctrine was deserving only of contempt, 
then he could safely venture to say, that 
the Continent did not present an arena 
more fertile of advantage than the present 
scene of military action. The hoii. gen- 
tleman had argued that the enemy could 
easily repair a defeat, or retrieve any dis- 
aster that might befall him. He remem- 
bered when much had been said in that 
House, and out of it, of the moral effect 
of one victory in facilitating the attain- 
ment of another — and liie* ' was truth in 
iIjo rcniaik : hut he would a-.k^ whether 
this c'flect was incapable of operating but 
in one ijircctl(;n ? We had heard of the 
kite of Spain b.nng decided on the Danube; 
but were British victories alone to be barren 
and unproductive in their consequences ? 
Was the victorious career of an army like 
a talisman, whoso magic eliect extended 
from East to West, but could not be felt in 
an opposite course? If he wanted a cri- 
terion by which to form a judgment of the 
conduct of the war in Spain, he would 
look to the columns of the Monitcur for 
its panegyric— he would see in its altered 
tone, in its transition from insult to re^pcc^ 
the extorted confession of our glory and 
their reproach — and he would ask the 
House whether they needed any other do* 
ciiitu'iit on which to found their vole? 
If it did appear, that with one- sixth part 
of our own military force we employed in 
Spain and Portugal one- half of the 
enemy's disposable .strength, surely he 
might assume that it was the interest of 
the country to persist in the struggle, and 
to court the trial for an honourable issue. 

Having dwelt so far upon the general 
question of the policy of the campaign, 
he should now beg leave to make a few 
observations upon the campaign itself. It 
would be unnecessary for him to dwell on 
the consummate skill and transcendant 
ability of the general who conducted it. 
But he could not help troubling the House 
with one or two observations on what had 
fallen from a gallant general opposite 
(general Tarlcton), on a former evening. 
They had beeiftold by that gallant general 
that lord Wellington was guilty of a gross 
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error in not attacking marshal Ney before the Spaniard^ for adopting the very advice 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo ; but he had which had been given them by the gen* 
totally overlooked the circumstanceswhich tlemen on the opposite sidc> not to commit 
w'ould have rendered such a measure im- the fate of their country by the rashness 
practicable. Tlie forces of lord Wellirig- of resorting to general actions. The sys- 
ton were reduced by detachments bcing^ tem on which they now acted was the most 
disposed of at dill'erciit points; wliilc the destructive to the enemy which could be 
I 'rencli general had concentrated a body of pursued ; and he believed that in the last 
60,(>u0 nieii> aikd had a great superiority ten months the French had byil lost 40,000 
of cavalry, in a situation where that de- men. He had to apologize to the House 
.sciiption of force was most capable of act- for trespassing so long on their attention« 
ing. The accusers of lord Wellington had and should say little mor^j'^but he could 
throughout maiiifcritcd the greatest incon- not help reminding them, that perhaps at 
sistency ; for \\hiIo they at one period this very hour, while they were del iberat- 
coudemnccl his rashness, they inveighed at ing on the vote which they should give, 
another against his caution. And why lord Wellington might be preparing for 
this latter accusation ? Because he did not action to-morrow: and when he reflected 


attack the enemy with a force, half of 
which was composed of those reviled and 
calumniated Portuguese. But if lord Wel- 
lington iiad done so, and been defeated, 
what '.hen would have been the language- 
of the gallant general and of those who 
agreed ilh him in opinion ? Why, they 
would ti'.en have had recourse to their 
prcdictioi;^, and have reviled the measures 
which they now recomnicnrlcd. — ^Thc Lori, 
jncrober then defended liie whole* conduct 
of the cam[ aign, and said, that the gal- 
lant gcnorjil o))posit(i had forgoltr ii every 
thing relative to the siege of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo but its fall. He hud not recollected 
its gallant defence, nor bestow ed onceulo- 
giuin on its immortal dclenclers. On the 
whole, he w-as bold to say, that if our army 
was at this moment even on the point of 
embarkation, yet much had been gained. 
Kor was it a matter of small importance 
that the evil day was kept off, even for 
one year, which had giv( n to France a 
cluck and to the ('ontinent of Europe a 
respite. Another r.dv.intage Ind resulted 
from the rai.’.paigu:. iu the Peiiii^sula ; for 
it was tnanifested to ijn-ipe, that the cha- ! 
racter of the French ainiy waq griatly de- 
clined from what it hati been ; mtd he felt 
assured, that tlie ]iCople of France did net 
look on it with the sane confidence, since 
it had been proved that their career of 
victory was inti rruptf’d. He believed, 
too, that the pi ince of Esr.ling would recol- 
lect willi regr(_t the glories of general 
Mabsena ; and the duke& of b'lchingen and 
Dalmatia seek for ihi; inenujri.ds of their 
fame under the. uairu**. cf Nt y and of 
Soult. — A right hon. gj nf. Ind made ch- 
Kcrvalions, on a foimcr n* du. upon the 
disposition of the ^'p^Jpi.dl l.?n’c . . cd the 
sort of warf.ite which lin y < ai ricd o i ; but 
it appeared tu him ruihcr hard tj hiams 


on the venal abuse which had been dis- 
seminated against that illustrious cha* 
racter, lie felt a hope that if a momentary 
irritation should ruffle his temper on see- 
ing those malicious effusions, he wovild 
console himself by the general feeling 
w'hich existed in his favour— for his coun- 
try would remember, that he had resigned 
every comfort in order to fight her battles 
and defend her liberties ; nor would his 
glory be tarnished by the envy of rivals, 
or the voice of faction. He cherished the 
sanguine expectation that the day would 
r<«on arrive, when another transcendant 
victory would silence the tongue of envy, 
and Itie cavils of party animosity ; when 
the British Commander would be hailed by 
tlie unanimous voice of his country, with 
the sentiment addressed on a memorable 
occasion to another illustrious character, 
" Invid^m gloria sitpcrasti** 

(.General farlcton was disposed to give 
the hon. gent, wlio spoke last every de- 
gree of praise for the speech with w'hicli 
lie had come down to the House, and 
wlfo.li was worthy of him, or of the most 
eloijucnt member in it ; hut he denied that 
it contained any answer to the arguments 
wdiich had been advanced. The hon. 
g^nt. had entered into a very diffuse ^u- 
logy on lord Wellington ; but he thought 
it might be comprised in a very short sen- 
tence, as his situation w'as not different 
from that of any other oflicer who might 
he nppoin'.ed to lead the armies of hi^ 
couiiiiy. Hg ih'fended himself against 
the ch?rt;p of having attrihuted gross neg- 
lect of duty ,to lord Wellington in not 
altaclvcd Ney; as he, at the time 
alluded to, distinctly stated that there 
W!'-»* no docurijent'i beh're the House 
which could enable them to judge of the 
merit of his proceedings. lie had referred 
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to the sacrifices we had made in the Pe- 
ninsula. We bad sent thither do, 000 
men, and we had lost the whole of the 
Peninsula, except that spot which lay be 
tween Cartaxo and Lisbon ; in addition to 
which, we had also sent to Portugal two 
million sterling in bullion. We had, during 
the whole period we were engaged in the 
contest, beeh making retrograde move- 
ments, and ruin alone could be the result. 
He said he had never heard any charge 
whispered against general Moore. He (lad 
been sent to a campaign in which no man 
could be successful. He had acted like a 
brave, determined, and high-minded of- 
ficer; and be had sealed his character 
with his blood. Every thing that sur- 
rounded him was covered by distress, and 
there was nothing at any time to be ex- 
pected from the enterprize in which he 
was engaged. As to the question before 
the House, lie was decidedly of opinion 
that the House should not, in the present 
state of commercial distress, send two 
millions more to Portugal. He could de- 
monstrate that the Portuguese soldiers 
could have been had for one- third less than 
that which was now paid them. He pro- 
ceeded to shew that the Portuguese troops 
had never been of any actual service. 
They had never been what they ought to 
have been— a manccuveringarmy, such as 
* our local militia would have been with the 
aame training. The present war, if it was 
to be carried ott in the l^eninsula, must be 
a warfare of finance ; it could never be at- 
tended with any advantage ; and the fatal 
truth must at length be told, that could 
. not maintain ourselves in that country. 
The question was not now, how our army 
was to get away out of Portugal ; but, 
when that should come to be the case, he 
was afraid it would be found to be n diffi- 
cult matter, (f'entlemen opposite agreed 
that this country must go through the pdr- 
gatory of invasion ; but he was afraid if 
affairs went on in their present state they 
must also encounter the purgatory of a re- 
volution. He looked to the matter in a 
more manly manner than those on the 
other side did. They viewed it in a das- 
Iprdly point of view. He was for fighting 
with full numbers. Gentlemen opposite 
seemed to wish to w'ait till the country had 
encountered every disaster, and till their 
means were diminished, and the spirits of 
their troops broken by defeats in other 
quarters. On these grounds he was against 
the grant. 

The Resolution was then put# and 
agreed to without a division. 
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Commercial C«xdit Bill.] Tho order 
of the day having been read for resolving 
into a Committee on the Commercial Cre- 
dit Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that the Speaker should leave the 
Chair. ' 

Lord Folkestone contrasted the Committee 
in whose report the present measure ori- 
ginated, with that Committee on the 
same subject in 1793. The Committee of 
1793 was composed of fifteen individuals^ 
only four of whom were commercial men. 
The late Coi^ittee was composed of 21 
individuals, t#o-thirds of whom were com- 
mercial men, and the other third, persons 
in oflice, or connected with office, who 
were therefore interested in the decision 
of the question. The rightbon. gent, who 
had proposed the meagre, had said, that 
it was a claim on^the humanity rather 
than on the justice of ilic House. No\v, 
however the House might lament the dis- 
tresses of individuals, they had no right 
to grant the public money on such a ground. 
His opinion decidedly was, that although 
the operation of the Bill might occasion 
an immediate relief to those who were 
suifering, they would ultimately experience 
from it the greatest injury. The present 
commercial situation of the country was 
very different from that in which it had 
ever before been placed ; and all argu- 
ments therefore, which assumed to be 
derived from experience, Were futile. He 
.did not conceive that We could calculate 
on any vent for our goods, either in the 
North American, the European, or even 
(except to a small extent) in the South 
American markets. If, however, British 
manufactures should find purchasers in 
South America, what would be the return? 
Precisely that produce of which our mer- 
chants already had more than they knew 
w'hat to do with. It was childish policy 
to put oft’ an evil which, when it did arrive^ 
would consequently come with accumu- 
lated force. He made no doubt that the 
commissioners to be appointed under the 
act would be trust-worthy persons, and 
hat they would not grant loans, except 
on the deposit of articles, which would be 
vailable to the public by sale, in the event 
of the incapacity of the borrowers to repay 
the sums advanced to thi.-ni. Still, in that 
case, the public would be losers. Of 
course a considerable public loan would 
bo soon to be raised; and was it not' eri- 
ilent that if exchequer bills to the amount 
of six millions were issued to prop com- 
mercial credit, the loan would necesiaril/ 
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be on termi comparatively disad* 

vaaiageoiis? He lamented that ilie right 
Bon. gent, had brought forward this mea- 
aure at all, and .feeling as he did, that 
eventually it would be injurious as well to 
the individuals immediately concerned as 
to the country at large, he should take the 
sense of the House on the motion. 

Mr. Manyat declared, that a full consi- 
deration qf the subject had induced him to 
change the opinion which he originally 
entertained. He was now convinced that 
the good to be derived froi^he proposed 
measure, would far outweqPi the incon- 
veniences that might attend upon it. He 
denied that all markets were shut against 
us. Many were yet open; and there was. 
still a great demand for certain articles of 
our home manufacture. But the capitals 
of our manufacturers were so locked up in 
the stock on hand, that they were not 
enabled to make the goods whicli were in 
demand. The markets of Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, St. Domingo, &c. were all 
open to us ; and the only consequence of 
an inconvenient nature was, that the returns 
were of an unproductive nature. By a 
change of policy, however, our returns 
might he rendered completely productive. 
If the (3nited States persisted in enforcing 
the non-importation act with respect to 
us, we might adopt a similar measure 
with respect to them. At present we 
received indigoes, cotton, and tobacco, 
from the Unit^ States. If we encouraged 
the cultivation of these articles in the con- 
quered colonies which we possessed, we 
might from them and from the Spanish 
colonies receive the indigoes, cotton, and 
tobacco, which we consumed at home, in 
lieu of the unproductive returns of cofiee 
and sugar. He was satisfied that it would 
be of the utmost national importance, 
by granting a temporary relief to the 
merchant, to save .him from being 
compelled to make the dreadful sacri- 
fice of 40, 50, or 60 per cent, on his 
property; and by - granting temporary 
relief to the manufacturer, to render it 
unnecessary for him to discharge those 
whom he had hitherto employed, and to 
enable him to manufacture those goods 
which were still in demand. While he 
was speaking on this subject he could not 
avoid recommending the introduction into 
the Bill of a clause, by which no commis- 
sioner under the act should be allowed to 
receive any Exchequer Bills himself, or to 
become security {or any other individual 
who might be disposed to receive them* 
(VOL XIX.) 
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This be advised, not from aoy thd least 
suspicion of improper conduct on the part 
of the commissioners, • but because > 
thought it was highly important that they 
should possess a weight and respectability 
which such a provision alone could givo 
them. 

Sir J» Neuron was more strongly con« 
vinced than ever that bis doubts on this 
subject were w'ell founded, and that the 
measure would be highly injurious to tne 
community. The present distress was of 
a complexion entirely difierent from that 
of 17 Q3. It arose from over-trading, 
which was not thea the case. The pro- 
bable termination of it was most uncertain. 
He bad no doubt that when the tune for 
tlie repayment of the loans advanced 
should arrive, the parties would come down 
to the House with an application for the 
extension of the period of payment, on 
the ground that the markets for their com- 
modities were more firmly closed than 
ever. Thus they would be iiivoivcti in 
still deeper ruin, having been tempted by 
the proposed measure to engage in addi- 
tional speculations. The injustice of the 
assistance wl^ich the Bill went to aiford, 
appeared to him to be manifest; as he was 
persuaded that when the period of payment 
arrived, that period would be extended, and 
that this operation would be repeated until 
the whole sum originally advanced would 
ultimately be lost ; the consecjoence would 
be, that Parliament would visit on the pub- 
lic— on unoffending and innocent indivi- 
duals— the errors of inordinate speculators. 

The House then divideff^ — 


For the motion 113 

Against it 16 

Majority..... —1)7 


The Cfiancellm* of the Exchequer then 
informed the Hqusc that it was his inten- 
tion to extend the advantages of the Bill 
to all places whene the warehousing system 
was carried on. He also observed, that 
with a view to carry into effect what was 
evidently the intention of the antecedent 
Committee, namely, to allow the bor- 
rowers to have the benefit of the dividends 
before the payment of their instalments, 
he should propose that the payment take 
place days later than the period re* 
commended by the Committee. 
stead, therefore, of the 15th or 16th 
of Jtouary, he should propose that the 
payment be made on the 1st of Fe- 
oruary. He proceeded to read the names 
of those whom it was his intention to 
propose as comoiissionen under the act* 
(2E) 
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— 41e then adverted to the clause sag- 
geated by an hon. gent, by which the com- 
missioners should be precloded from par- 
ticipating in the benefits of the act; and 
observed, that after the selection of the 
persons whom he had named, it was not 
likely that the necessity of such a clause 
should occur to him. Although he did 
not mean to propose such a clause, yet, if 
the ,lion. gent, thought it would be more 
creditable to the commissioners that a 
provision of that nature should exist in 
the Bill, and would propose it, he should 
have no hesitation in acceding to the pro- 
osition. He then moved to Bll up the 
lanks in the manner which he described. 

Mr. Tierney was very willing that the 
manufacturers should be assisted, hutcori- 
ceiv 4 ed that the proposition of the right 
hon. gent, would give too extensive facili- 
ties to speculation. He was anxious that 
the advantages of the Bill should be con- 
fined- to the manufacturing interest ; and if 
he could frame a clause to that eilect, he 
should certainly submit it to the Com- 
mittee. 

The Chancellor if the Exchequer, if the 
right hon* gent, were to propose such a 
clause, would certainly opjiose it. The 
object of granting relief to the manufac- 
turer would not be obtained, unless the 
means were afibrded to the merchant of 
discharging his debt to the manufacturer ; 
nor would the proposed measure benefit 
those who had inordinately speculated. 
No man would be relieved by it, who 
could not shew by the deposit of the 
articles, on the security of which the loan 
was to be advanced, that he had been suc- 
cessful in bis speculation. 

Mr. Turney contended that in many 
cases when the merchant obtained a loan, 
he would empl<^ but a small part of it in^ 
the payment of his debt to the manufac- 
turer, and particularly to the small manu- 
facturer. it had been urged by an hon. 
gent, that the capital of the manufacturer 
was in many cases locked up, and that 
the' » receipt of Exchequer bills would 
enable him to manufacture suoli goods as 
were ip demand. Very different, indeed, 
appeared to him to be the merits of the 
merchant and the manufacturer. * The 
merchant having bought goods on credit 
firom the msinufacturer, sent them to South 
America; If the speculapoii proved' ibc- 
itwas profitable to the speculator; 
if^unsuccessful, the loss fell on the manu- 
facturer. Was this the character entitled 
to assisiance i And yet ha was persuaded 
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that, under the proposed plan, this de« 
.scription of men would absorb the greater 
part of the six millions that were to bt 
issued. 

Mr. Huskhson wished the Bill could ba 
better adapted to the case. The natural 
course of proceeding appeared to him to 
be, to give a preference to those who were 
particularly oppressed. In the first place, 
to give priority to goods as a security over- 
personal security, and then to some de- 
scription of goods over others, namely, 
British manutetures primarily, and then 
colonial prbd^. In the present depre- 
ciation of goods in the market, he thought 
the public would run no risk by advancing* 
75 per cent, upon them instead of 50 per 
cent. When goods were the security for 
a loan, he conceived that the addition of 
personal security would be embarrassing. 
He repeated, that by advancing money in 
the first place to those who possessed the 
greatest quantity of unsaleable goous; the 
most effectual relief would be g*iven to the 
parties the most deeply distressed ; but 
that by advancing money generally, and 
without distinction, but a small portjon of 
it would reach those whom it was essential 
to relieve. 

Mr. U. Thornton was of opinion, that 
the preamble of the Bill might recite 
what was the general intention of parlia- 
ment on the subject, and thus serve as a 

S lide for the conduct of the commissioners. 

e certainly was desirous that the manu- 
facturers should be the persons chiefly 
benefited by the proposed measure, al- 
though be was not for limiting the advan- 
tages of the measure so exclusively to the 
manufacturers as had been recommended 
by the hon. gent. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer thought 
any recitation in the preamble, of the 
view of parliament, might tend to t:reate 
difficulties in the execution of the trust to 
be reposed in the commissioners. The 
committee would be aware, that among 
the commissioners whom he had named 
were several of those gentlemen who had 
been most active as cpmmissioners in 
1793. On that occasion the commis- 
sioners had proceeded by framing general 
questions, to which all applicants for relief 
replied on oath, and thus underwent such 
a severe scrutiny, as to repel many im- 
proper applications. He conceived that 
it would be proper to compel every ap- 
plicant to declare for what purpose he 
wanted assistance, in order that the com- 
missioners might know they grouted money > 
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for prdper objects ; and he was continced^ 
that the best security which parliament 
cbuld hare for the proper distribution of 
this sum of six millions, was the wisdom 
and discretion of the individuals in whom 
the power of distributing it was to be 
Tested. 

Mr. TUmey repeated his anxiety for the 
leMer manufacturer^ who, he was per- 
suaded, would not be paid, or, at most, 

J >aid but in part by the merchant, after the 
alter had obtained a loan for that purpose. 
Great difficulties would laki^place also in 
the due appreciation of the ralue of the 
goods which were to be pledged for the 
payment of the money borrowed. 

General Turleion said, he held in his 
hand some Resolutions of the merchants 
of Liverpool, declaratory of their intention 
to apply to parliament for the aid of a 
million. He wished to know whether it 
was intended to grant an additional mil- 
lion for that purpose, or to allow the 
Liverpool merchants to partake of the six 
millions to be advanced by the Bill ? 

The Chancellor qf the Etcltcquer replied, 
that the merchants of Liverjmol would 
enjoy the same advantages as any other 
merchants who applied for relief. 

Mr. W. Smith was persuaded that many 
merchants who would borrow money 
under the act for an avowed purpose, 
namely, to pay their debts to the manu- 
facturers, would employ hut a portion of 
it in that manner, and by way of specula- 
tion would purchase with the rest goods at 
their present depreciated value. He knew 
no mode of guarding against this perver- 
sion of the intention of parliament, but by 
giving complete publicity to the applica- 
tions made to the commissioners. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
tested against the publicity recommended 
by the hon. gent, and observed that no I 
part of the conduct of the commissioners | 
in 1793, deserved, and obtained greater I 
praise, than their honourable secrecy. 

to the apprehension of the hon. gent, 
that the merchant would purchase the 
goods of the manufacturer at a depreciated 
price, such a sale on the part of the ma- 
nufacturer would not be compulsory, as 
he might, if he preferred it, obtain relief 
from the commissioners by the deposit of 
bis goods. 

1 he motion was then agreed to ; as was 
also a clause, by which it was provided, 
that no person in the Exchequer bill 
office should receive additional fees in 
consequence of the additional issue of 
Exchequer bills. 
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The House was then resumed ; • the re* 
port was received, and ordered 16; be 
taken into further consideration t6mor* 
row. The Bill was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Tierney moved, that there, be )a^ 
before the House the Minutes of the Ev i« 
dence taken before the Committee on 
Commercial Credit. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer observed, 
that having so recentijr detailed his ob* 
jections to this proposition, he felt it to.be 
unnecessary to repeat them. 

The motion was then negatived without 
a division. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, March 1 9 * 

Spilsbt Poor Bill.] Sir James Gra- 
ham having moved the second reading of 
the Bill for the relief and regulation of the 
Poor of the parish of Spilsby, and other 
parishes and places in the parts of Lind* 
sey, in the county of Lincoln, 

2fir Samuel Romilly said, that however 
singular the clauses to be found in Bills of 
the nature of the present frequently were, 
there were clauses in the present Bill so 
unusual, as to ckll in a particular manner 
for the attention of the House. This Bill 
enabled the governor and master of the 
Sptlsby Poor-house to punish at pleasure 
tne poor under their charge, by solitary 
confinement, and other most severe pu- 
nishments, for no reason but their having 
misbehaved themselves. He then pro- 
ceeded to read a clause of the Bill,* by 
which, if the poor should be guilty of pro- 
fane cursing and swearing; disorderly be^ 
haviour, or not and drunkenness, or neg- 
lecting or refusing to perform their work, 
they were to be punished with solitary 
confinement, abatement of diet, or the 
stocks, at the discretion of the governor. 
But this is not the only singular clause, 
'i he Bill also empowered the punishing for 
damaging the house or fences, as for a 
felony, or petty larceny. And what was 
unexampled in this country, the director! 
were to have a power of letting out the 
poor to any person, who, lor his 9d. a dayv 
might be disposed to extract profit from 
the feeble limbs- and worn-out bodies of 
these unfortunate persons, somewhat in the 
same manner as job-negroes were let out 
in the colonies. Wb?.t was yet more exr 
traord inary, they we'e empowered to^ 
contract with all the oiher parishes of the 
county of Lincoln, tho second most ex* , 
tensive county in ]toglacid, for their poor* 

1 
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who wore 'to be compelled to go into this that deficiency arose from the inadequate 
House of Industry, and be let out and pu- means of supplying the taxes, or in the 
nished in the same manner ; so that the mode of collecting them, he knew not, 
Spilsby House of Industry was to be a but this was most certainly true, that there 
great mart for the pauper slaves of the was a great deficit. In respect to the 
county of Lincoln. Now, having seen the debt of Ireland, that had increased in later 
severity of this Act, he wished the House years materially. Within the last ten 
to look at its lenity ; for, if severe to the years it had nearly trebled in amount, 
paupers, to others it was lenity itself* In 1800, it was about 30,000,000/. and it 
Should the governor, clerk, or any other now was 80,728,902/. The charge Upon 
officer, purloin the work tools, or any of that sum for paying the interest, the sink* 
the chattels of the house, a crime which ing fund, and the management, was 
was felony by law, the punishment vvas 4,273,000/; to meet this charge the ordi* 
to be only a fine of three times the nary revenue only produced 3,<>14,000/. 
amount, or a short confinement. Now. so that there was a deficit of <560,000/. 


what was the remedy provided by the 
Bill against any abuse of power ? Should 
any person be wrongfully confined in 
solitary confinement for a month, or a 
longer period, (and what a severe punish- 
ment solitary confinement must, for such 
a period, be to a person of an uncultivated 
mind, it was not necessary to remind the 
House,) if the poor person so wronged 
could be fortunate enough to find an at- 
torney in the place willing to undertake 
his cause, it was in his power to bring an 
action against such governor, &c. ; but the 
period within which this action could he 
brought was limited to one month after 
the offence. 

Sir Jama Graham declared that he did 
not know such clauses were in the Bill, or 
he certainly would not have moved the 
second reading. He di^ not believe the 
hon. members for Boston and for Derby, 
who had taken charge of the Bill, and in 
whose absence he moved, were acquaint- 
ed with what had been stated by the hon. 
and learned gent. He should, therefore, in 
order to give the parties an opportunity 
to consider this extraordinary Bill, move. 
That it be read a second time that day 
se'nnight. — Which was agreed to, 

PuDuc Income and Expenditure of 
Ireland.] Sit John Ncaport rose to call 
the attention of the House to the financial 
situation of Ireland, which was unpro- 
ductive in respect to its revenue. The 
right hon. baronet read that part of the 
Speech of the Lords Commissioners which 
admitted that the revenue was deficient, 
and )ie stated that he should prove it was 
totally^ uiiable to meet the charges of the 
Public Debt ; that in point of fact, the 
was noyr deficient 650,000/. The 
mt being so, it was high time to inquire 
into the state of things, and to apply a re- 
medy to meet the &6ciency. Whether 


The right hon. baronet then alluded to the 
speech of the ri^ht hon. gent. (Mr. Foster) 
ill 1 804,* in which he had noticed the de- 
crease in the revenue at that period, and 
had stated it would not in any future pe- 
riod be any better. In that opiiiipn he 
had concurred, and to convince the House 
that the prognostication of each was cor- 
rect, he would state the produce of taxes 
laid on the last year, tO' shew that the 
right hon. gent, had calculated their 
amount much beyond what they actually 
produced. For mstance, the calculations 
were as follow : 

produced only 

The Doties on Wines - .£.100,000 - .£.44,000 

Additional Tea Duty - - 60,000 - - 33,000 

Currants and Kaisins - - 10,000 - - Q,800 

Window Duty - - - - 86,000 - - 80,000 

Letters, &u 36,000 - - 21,000 

Receipts and advertisements 30,000 - - 14,600 

These defalcations in the estimated amount 
of produce, with some other minor taxes, 
made the total deficit in the last year's 
taxes, nearly 200,000/. and he was justified 
in asserting, upon taking the average of 
three years, that the total deficiency in the 
revenue was 1,700,000/. It might be said 
that the defalcation arose from the difficul- 
ties under which the commerce of the 
country was placed ; but that was not the 
cause, it was the result of over-taxation. 
Articles of luxury were so heavily bur- 
thened, that the poverty of the people 
prevented the consumption, and conse- 
quently’ the revenue was injured ; by im- 
posing additional taxes the preceding 
ones were lost ; so by pouring in a drop 
more than the vessel could hold, it wad 
lost ! He then went into a comparative 
statement of the produce of the revenue 
at the period in which he held the office 
now occupied by the right hon. gent. 


* See Vol. 2, p. 773. 
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(Mr. Foster) and the present period, con* 
tending, that during the time be ofh> 
ciated. the taxes produced cpuch more 
than he calculated. The ezpence of 
collecting the revenue had greatly in- 
creased since 1807. At that time the ex- 
pence was about 487,000/. Last year it 
amounted to 720,000/. of which sum more 
than 220,000/. was absorbed by the two 
boards of customs and excise for inciden- 
tal expences, and distributed among the 
clerks, the superannuated list, for building, 
of various kinds, and for new docks (which 
by the bye, in England were erected, 
not at government but at individual ex- 
pellee). Among the items of charges 
was one for stationary, amounting to 
28,000/. the charge on England was only 
18,(X)0/. The duty on leather in 1799, 
produced 5 1,000/. ; and in 1 8 1 1 , a period 
of eleven years, when it might be sup- 
posed that'the population had increased, 
the produce had been only 41,000/. The 
right hon. baroner, after stating some other 
supposed grievances, declared that in sub- 
mitting Ills propositions to the House, he 
did not wish to compromise them to form 
any hasty opinion on the subject, all he 
required was, that the matters referred to 
should undergo complete investigation ; 
he therefore trusted, that the Resolutions 
would be passed and allowed to be print- 
ed, and on some future day the gentlemen 
opposite would be prepared to shew that 
liis statement was not incorrect. He then 
moved the following Resolutions : 

1. That the Funded Debt of Ireland 
has nearly trebled within ten years, and 
amounted, on the 5lh of January 1811, to 
89,728.992/. occasioning an annual per- 
manent charge for interest. Sinking Fund, 
and management, of 4,273,000/. to which 
head of expenditure alone, the entire or- 
dinary revenue of Ireland, amounting in 
the last year to only 3,6 1 4,000/, has be- 
come wholly inadequate. 

2. << That the various plans submitted to, 
and adopted by pariianient, for raising the 
amount of the Irish Revenue by increased 
taxation, to defray the Irish quota of ex- 
penditure, or even to make due provision 
for discharging the interest of the loans, 
liave totally failed to answer the desired 
object, inasmuch as the net revenue of 
1810 is 800,000/. below that of the year 
1807, although taxes, estimated to produce 
more than 900,000/. were inmosed, and 
862,000/. added to the charge of the Public 
Debt during that interval. 

3. That for this failure of estimated 


revenue, which has ^ been progmsivd 
during several years, although most elrilo* 
ing in that which has just elapsed^ no 
adequate causes can be discovered in ' the 
commercial difficulties of the empiVei since 
the intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which is the great channel of the 
commerce of the latter, has not been im- 
peded, except in one instance, and the 
deficiency must therefore be attriboted to 
other and different causes. 

4. That the eimenses of collection 
and management of the revenues of Ire- 
land have advanced in a most striking de- 
gree, particularly since the year 1807. 
That the amount of deductions on this ac- 
count from the revenue, customs, excise, 
and inland taxes of Ireland, in its passage 
to the Exchequer, has risen from 416,000/., 
at which it stood in 1807, to more than 
720,000/. in the last year; out of which 
sum 227,000/. were absorbed in the in- 
cidental expenses of the two boards to 
which the direction of these departments 
was intrusted ; and that it appears, that in 
1807 those duties were collected at a 
charge of 10/. 165. per cent, in the customs, 
and of 8/. 1 35. in the excise, and taxes on 
their net revenue ; whereas that charge' 
has risen in 1310 to more than 23 per 
cent, on the net produce of the customs, 
and more than 1 6 per cent, on that of the 
excise and inland taxes applicable to the 
public services of the year.^’ 

Mr. Foster said,., before he entered' into 
that part of the discussion which imme- 
diately related to himself, he would observe, 
that though, in the main, the statements 
of the right hon. hart, were not very wide 
of the mark, yet he could not permit his 
resolutions, in the present state of the ques- 
tion, to go forth from the chair of that 
House to the public. A right hon. friend 
of his, who used occasionally to make ob- 
servations on the subject of Irish finance, 
never brought any motion forward unless 
the papers connected with it were first laid 
on the table. In the present instance, the 
House were not possessed of a single paper 
by which their judgment might be 
directed. And certainly it would not be' 
prudent to accede to the proposition, when 
there was no information before them, and 
when no notice had been given of an inten- 
tion to enter into so extensive a subject. 
Under these circumstances, he was sure 
the right hon. hart, would not be surprised 
at his objecting lo the motion, since it was 
not right that statements; which might 
ultimately prove not altogether oorrecl# 
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•hould go out to the public unexplained. 
The right hon. hart, had asserted, that the 
ordinary revenue of Ireland .had fallen 
short of the expenditure i ,700,000/. That 
revenue he had stated at 3, 047,000/. ; 
which was not correct. It amounted in 
reality to 3,880,000/. This error arose 
from the right hon. barU having omitted 
the extraordinary resources of revenue, the 
returns of which, however, were as regular 
as those of any other part. He had also 
omitted the sum produced by the lottery, 
and by a number of repayments which 
had been recently made. When the right 
hon. bart. deducted the sum of 278,000/. 
which was produced by these exiraor- 
dinaries, from the deficit which he had 
stated, he would find there was not so 
sreai a falling off as he bad imagined, 
fie allowed that the state of Ireland was 
such as to require all the consideration 
and ability of that House to investigate 
her financial situation. He would not 
have been at all surprised, if the right hon. 
bart. had been incorrect in his statement 
to the amount of a few thousand pounds; 
but when the House were told of the debt 
of Ireland being greater than her revenue, 
when the ruined state of that country was 
attempted to be shewn, then indeed the 
subject required the deepest attention. 
He would not, therefore, enter into the 
minute and trifimg parts of the subject ; 
but he would proceed to the fair ground 
on which the finances of Ireland should be 
considered— the providing for any defi- 
ciencies which might have occurred in 
answering the public expenditure. ' Where, 
he would ask, were those deficiencies? 
With respect to that part of the subject, it 
would be necessary for him to recur to the 
period when he became Chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer. In so doing, he did not 
mean to contrast liis conduct with that of 
the right hon. bart. who had filled the 
same situation. The public would judge 
of their respective merits. He would ex- 
plain to the House what he proposed by 
the' increase of taxes in 1804, what were*' 
his hopes, and bow they were frustrated. 
It was his object at that time to raise the 
taxes to the lull amount of a peace esta- 
blishmetlt-T-sufficient to answer every pur- 
pose of the Sinking Fund— and, if the 
war continued, then revenue should be 
raised to pay the interest. In 1804 the 
sum total which he proposed for a peace 
Oitablishment, amounted tb 1 l,(X)0,000/. 
which was not deemed unreasonable. 
From that period, the reveaue did begin ta 


rise, but not so rapidly as could be Wished. 
In the year next but one, the rise, however, 
was very great. What' was the fact since ? 
There was a debt of 4,000,000/. to be 
liauidated, and the revenue had failed con^ 
siderably last year. But it was unfair to 
confine the resources of the country to 
that period. Let the' revenue be taken on 
an average of any three former years, and 
it 'would be found to have produced 
4,500,000/. Let the calculation be made 
at that produce, and it would be fully suffi- 
cient to answer every demand, and a sur- 
plus of 200,000/. would still remain. What 
was the cause of this failure of the re* 
venue ; and what were the hopes that the 
system formerly pursued would ultimately 
answer every end proposed, without thu 
necessity of levying additional taxes ? It 
would be observed, that the excise on 
spirits, during the last year, was operative 
for a very short period. The dates, of 
course, were greatly curtailed, iu fact, 
they amounted -to only 430,000/. in the 
course of the year. But if they took the 
consumption of spirits in Ireland to be as 
great as heretofore, and if the excise were 
brought to the same perfect state to which 
it had been carried in this country, then 
the revenue of Ireland would be sufficient 
to answer every purpose to which it was 
necessary to appropriate it, and a very 
large superflux could be laid by. If Ire- 
land were able to bear w similar duty on 
spirits as that which was now levied in this 
country, it would produce upwards of 
3,000,000/. instead of 430>000/. which was 
the amount of last year’s spirit excise. 
This, he was sure, could be done, whenever 
they arrived at the same accuracy which 
had been attained in England. He spoke 
this merely as a member of the empire : 
and he did not conceive that the right hon. 
bart. brought forward this measure from 
any wish to impede the operations of 
government, or to harass those who were 
in office, but from an honest and praise- 
worthy wish to benefit Ireland. He joined 
him most cordially in these sentiments; 
and hoped, at a ([pture lime, to have the 
benefit of his advice. He would go hand- 
in-hand with the right hon. bart. in any 
expedient which would tend to serve that 
country ; a/ld, if he opposed the present 
resolutions, it was not from any feeling of 
hostility. He could not accede to them,, 
because be conceived they would be 
attended with a bad effect, many of the 
facts stated in them would go out to the 
public not properly digeetedf and Ifae* 
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most erroneptis inferencM would probably 
be drawn from them. He thought the pro- 
posilion abould not haye been brought for- 
viardy until a previous inquiry had been 
msMle- The subject had engrossed much 
of his. attention, and he did^ noi think there 
was a gentleman to whom he had the 
honour of being known, who could for a 
moment imagine that he would have been 
ao lost to his duty as not to have turned it 
over with his right hon, friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, near him. All 
he desired was, at a proper opportunity, 
to have a regular discussion on this most 
interesting topic. He should have been 
himself anxious to propose inquiry on the 
subject, if the necessary documents were 
on the table, and a full attendance of geu 
tiemen from Ireland; but he could hoi 
think the present a fit opportunity, when 
he was deprived of their assistance.— 
Having spoken thus generally, he next 
came to that part of the subject which re- 
lated to the taxes he had. recommended. 
From the year 1807 till the last year, he 
had not proposed a tax which was not 
connected with the excise on spirits or 
malt. But the distillery prohibition, 
which had been introduced into Ireland, 
completely disarranged the whole system 
of that part of the revenue, and in conse- 
quence they had not been able accurately 
to ascertain the amount of the excise. 
With respect to the more recent taxes, be 
was glad the right hon. bart. had noticed 
them, as it afforded him an opportunity of 
refuting several mis-statements.' The first 
was the window tax : this was said to 
have been raised 50 per cent, and to have 
borne hard on the public in general. His 
intention, however, had been, to affect tlie 
manufacturer as little as possible, and not 
to press on the lower ranks of society, as 
the tax only attached to houses where 
there were seven windows; and those 
who knew Ireland could say, whether 
such a measure was likely to oppress the 
poor. He denied that the bill had a re- 
trospective effect. It proceeded on the 
same principle as the tax here on coaches 
or servants. Thus, if a person set up a 
coach in the month of December, he was 
charged for the whole year. If a person 
made a window at .any particular period, 
of course he was liable to be charged for 
the window so formed from the time of 
his last payment. With respect to the 
sum which this tax had produced, it was i 
estimated at 85,000/. and produced 80,000/. | 
There was, therefore, an arrear of 5,000 A j 


doe on the new window tax, which praba* 
bly would be recovered. The addition oC 
one penny each on the postage of1etter%r 
had not beenap unproductive as was stated. 
It had been estimated at 35,000/. per ann.;. 
and the receipt for the half-year, from 
June last, was 17,0(X)/. although every 
person must know the difficulty under 
which a measure of this description must 
labour when it was first produced. The 
next was the increased duty on advertise- 
ments. This increase, he contended, wsm 
calculated to serve the revenue, while it 
aflected those only who were in the higher 
stations of life. But, he should be asked» 
if it were so beneficial, why did it produce 
so little } The reason, he believed, was- 
this ; the moment the tax was known, the 
printers immediately advertised, that, in 
consequence of the measure, their circula- 
tion would be ruined ; and, therefore, it 
would be useless to come to them with ad- - 
vefiisements. They absolutely vilified 
their own profession, and warned the pub- 
lic against advertising. This had a cer- 
tain effect: but an account would be pre*' 
sented in a few days, which would demon- 
strate that the advertisement duty was ra- 

S increasing. The next was a tax on 
ind receipts: but as the exact amount 
of its produce could not then be deter- 
mined, the right hon. baronet should not 
have introduced it. The reason which « 
prevented the amount being stated was, 
that no separate account was kept in the 
Stamp-office. He Was sure, however, that 
the tax would produce full as much as the 
sum at which it had been estimated. The 
Bank had compounded for the former duty 
for the sum of 5,000/.; and, under the 
new tax, tliey had offered an increase of 
2,000/. Looking to the real state of the 
case as to the finances of Ireland, it would 
merely appear that the revenue of last 
year was not so productive as heretofore : 
there certainly had bee/i a considerabte 
fall in the customs and revenue ; but it 
would be found that it did not arise from 
any cause connected with the general . 
prosperity of the country. There had 
been no depression of manufactures ; no 
failure of the internal sources of revenue. 

It arose entirely from the state of the im- 
port trade. If the shutting of the ports of 
Europe against the trade of this country 
affected Ireland at present, it couM not be 
called an inconvenience which hereafter 
might not be surmounted. The failure of 
the tax on wine should not be attributed 
to the badness of the measure itself, but to 
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tbe present situation of the wine countries, 
and to the state of commercial credit, 
llie defalcation in tbe sum to be produced 
by the tax on tea, arose entirely from the 
cause just mentioned. The merchants of 
Ireland used to stock themselves with tea 
during the summer, but this had been 
checked by the state of commercial credit. 
The demand, however, he was confident, 
would soon become brisker, and would 
not be at all affected by the increased 
duty. A small decrease had taken place 
in the duty on malt and hops. This duty 
varied every year, and the decrease in the 
present instance was easily accounted for : 
first, because the manufacturer was not so 
greatly stocked as in former years; and 
secondly, because there was not so great 
a vent for tbe article as there had usually 
been.—- The subject which next presented 
itself was more pleasing. If the exports 
of Ireland were examined, they would be 
found not to have decreased. If agricul- 
ture had been promoted^ and exports were 
equal to any former year, the House must 
see reason to believe that Ireland was 
rapidly improving. From every view he 
had taken of this subject, Ireland appealed 
to be hourly increasing in prosperity. The 
balance of trade was in her favour, and, 
if there was a failure in the imports, it 
was rather a symptom that she kept her 
money at home, than that she had none to 
send abroad. In the year of the Union, 
the real value of her exports was 5,000,000/, 
in 1800 it was 11,000,000/.; and this as- 
tonishing increase was not sudden, but 
regular and progressive. The exports of 
England, at the former period, amounted 
to 4|,(XX),000/., and they had now risen 
to 50,000.000/. So that Ireland, in that 
period, had more than cbubled her ex- 
ports ; while England increased only one- 
fifth. He was happy in having an oppor- 
tunity of stating this to the British public, 
that they might learn to value rightly the 
resources of Ireland. It was fallacious to 
say, that she was in a ruined state, be- 
cause, ill the last year, her revenue had 
not been so great as was expected. — ^The 
right hon. gent, nexi defended the mode 
in which the revenue was collected in 
Ireland. The increase of salaries and the 
rouliiplicatioii of persons, in many in- 
stances, had been very beneficial. Some 
of those additional expences had been oc- 
casioned by the abolition of fees; for in- 
dividuals could not be expected to give up 
those perquisites without compensation. 
If the right hpii, baronet object^ to the 


measure, why had be not opposed the 
Bill ? The Incidents of the revenue bad 
also been objected to : they were termed 
Incidents ; but it was a wrong appellation, 
many items were included in them which 
were •not incidental. If that, however, 
were considered wrong, the right horn 
baronet might have altered it at a former 
period. The expences incurred in the 
Stamp-office department had been called 
for by the great increase of business.— 
A table, perhaps, had been provided for 
the messengers, but certainly none were 
erected for any superior officer nor was 
such a measure ever contemplated. The 
new docks were formed on account of the 
great extension of the warehousing system, 
which was highly desirable for the trade 
of ijfrf land. He did not think the. right 
hon. baronet could wish to have the peo- 
ple of that country deprived of so great a 
benefit, particularly as the public would 
be amply repaid for every expense that 
would be incurred. Tlie decrease in the 
duty on leather, which was stated by the 
right hon. baronet, who seemed to think 
that there must be some defect in collect- 
ing it, arose from the great importation of 
leather ware, harness, shoes, &c. and the 
extensive exportation of hides. If the 
right hon. baronet would point out any 
improper conduct in those who collected 
eitiier the duty on leather, or any other 
article, every attention would be paid to 
his information. — The right hon. gent, 
concluded by stating, that he would cheer- 
fully accede to any proposition which ap- 
peared likely to benelit Ireland : the state 
of that country deserved the most serious 
attention of the House ; but he could not 
agree to send forth a statement to the pub- 
lic which would probably have a very in- 
jurious effect. . 

Lord Coitlereagk observed, that there 
was a great degree of difficulty attached 
to tbe subject that had been brought be- 
fore them, which nothing but a fair and 
candid consideration of gentlemen on both 
sides of the House could surmount. By 
that means alone could a plain view of 
the ^nancial state of Ireland come under 
their observation. He agreed with what 
bad fallen from his right non. friend, who 
had opposed the Resolutions, on the 
ground that a statement, perhaps inaccu- 
rate, should not be sent forth to the coun- 
try, on a subject of so much importance. 
He was extremely glad to hear the right 
hon. gent declare, that the subject should 
be broughuforward in a manner perfectly 
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intelligible to every person. He hoped 
jkhat it would be brought forward at the 
earliest period circumstances would allow. 
There had been enough admitted on both 
aideSf to prove that there -^was a state of 
things existing in Ireland, on which Paf- 
liament should use its own judgment and 
discretion as to the most wise and prudent 
measure to be adopted. He was wel 
aware that the growing prosperity of Ire- 
land was such as fully jnstihed the state- 
ment whit^h had been made by the right 
bon. gent. But, while the House were 
gratified at that statement, it must be 
allowed that there were features in her 
financial system which called for the con- 
■ideration of Parliament. The people of 
jEiigland had for many years, with great 
sacrifice of individual comfort, manlilly 
looking their situation in the face, raised 
a greRt proportion of the supplies for the 
year, within the year; and the great 
question was, how far it was proper to ex- 
tend to Ireland that system which had 
been so long acted upon in this country 
These were his impressions, and it was 
some satisfaction for him to know that in- 
quiry would be encouraged. The ap- 
pointment of u Coinmittre to make this 
inquiry was desirable in every point of 
view. Their report would sircngtheu the 
hands of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for Ireland, either to pause 
on the present system, or propose new 
and vigorous measuies for the adoption of 
Parliament. It was a subject on which 
he was most anxious, as all his affections 
were bound up in its fate; and he earnest- 
ly recommended it to their deliberation. 

Mr. Pamcll did not wish to omit thuL 
opportunity of giving his opinion on the 
whole system of Irish Finance ; and the 
more so, as he would not conhiie his view 
to a few late occurrences, but embrace 
the whole, period since the Union pro- 
moted by the noble lord. At the Union 
the nuble lord had presented certain cal- 
culations to the Irish parliament, as the 
"foundation of a ratio of contribution and 
expenditure between the countries. In all 
of these, in his opinion, his lordship had 
been mistaken ; and in fixing the ratio at 
the proportion of Ireland to England as 1 
to 9 in war, and I to 5 (which he after- 
wards changed to 7f) in peace, he had 
contributed to all those evils and embar- 
rassment which now oppressed the former 
country. On thpse premises it appeared 
that Ireland harl been paying a greater 
proportion than she ought to have done, 
(VOL, XIX.) 


and the consequence was the increased 
degree of burdens imposed upon her. 
Ireland was called upon to provide 'eleven 
millions for the annual expenditure ; and 
,yet with all the taxes that could be im« 
posed, and with all the exertions of the 
right hon. Chancellor to improve the re- 
venue (for which he gave him full credit) 
no greater produce could be obtained last 
year than 3,600,000/. and the former year 
tbur and a half millions. It struck him, 
therefore, that the real and sole cause of 
all the difficulty under which the finances 
of Ireland now laboured, was that error in 
the ratio settled at the period of the 
Union, which had rendered heavy loans 
necqipary every, succeeding year. For 
this reason; he wished the House most se- * 
riously to consider the true cause of the 
evil, and not suffer themselves to be led 
away to apply as a remedy the taxation 
of this country by analogy to Ireland. 
The line for them to pursue was, to cor- 
rect the grand error to which he had al- 
luded, and to create a new commercial 
system, which w'ould supersede the ne- 
cessity for loans. Another great consi- 
deration he could not forbear mentioning, 
as a way to ameliorate the condition of 
Ireland-— he meant the general system of 
government. If they looked for great re- 
venue from Ireland, as from this country, 
they must extend to Ireland all the bene- 
fits of the British constitution, to enable 
her cheerfully and readily to meetlhe de- 
mand. If IrelarR] was to pay on the same 
principle as England, she ought also to 
be governed on the same principle. Upon 
Ihe whole, that all these matters might 
have due and mature consideration, he 
recommended the appointment of a Cohi- 
mittee. 

Mr. May was glad to find that all par- 
ties concurred in the expediency of an 
xamination of the subject. He ex- 
pressed his conviction, that the agricul- 
ure, the trade, the habitations, and the 
riches of Ireland had been trebled since 
he Union. The civilization of the coun- 
ry also had been considerably improved, 
particularly in the north of Ireland. He 
believed there was no country where the. 
.axes were more cheerfully paid ; and he 
ttributed the defalcation of the revenue 
0 negligence in the collection, and to the 
•revalence of illicit distillation. Ho 
liopcd that the right bon. baronet would 
be induced to withdraw his motion, iti 
irder that the subject might be submitted 
to the investigation of a Committee. 

{2F. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
•erved, that both sides of the Hoase agreed 
that the subject was of such importance 
as to render it- necessary, without loss of 
time, to proceed to an inquiry upon it 
He should regret if the right hon. baronet 
persevered in proposing his Resolutions, 
as his right hon. friend had demonstrated 
that even were they completely accurate 
(which they were not),' Parliament could 
not entertain them at present, as they 
were founded on documents which wer^ 
not yet in the hands of the members. 
The proposition therefore was premature. 
Another ground of objection to tlie Reso- 
lutions was, that they described only a 
part of the fact, and abstained from that 
counter-statement which would satisfy the 
country. His right hon. friend had shewn 
rtiat the average revenue of the three last 
years in Ireland was 4 , 500 , 000 /. It was not 
fair, therefore, to take the revenue of the 
last year alone, and to state it at 3 , 600 , 000 /. 
He apprehended that the course pointed 
out. by bis right hon. friend would be 
most expedient, namely, that as soon as 
the necessary papers were before the 
House, and as soon as the termination 
of the assizes in Ireland would allow the 
members for that country to return to 
their parliamentary duty, a Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed to investigate 
the whole of this great subject, and to af- 
ford to the House the data on which they 
might afterwards act. He trusted there- 
fore, that .the right hon. baronet, by with- 
drawing his motion, would prevent the 
disagreeable necessity of moving the prek> 
vious question upon it. * 

Mr. Bankes declared, that a matter of 
greater importance, or one which re- 
quired more serious consideration, had 
never been, agitated in that House. It 
was most material that it should be in- 
vestigated at a time when the House could 
act on the result of that investigation; 
and that lime must be at an early period 
of the session. He thought great praise 
due lo the right hon. baronet, whose ob- 
ject was unquestionably gained. The at- 
tention of the House was completely 
'attracted to this important subject, and 
could not be diverted from it. At the 
same time he should infinitely prefer the 
examination by a Select Committee. He 
trusted that no time would by lost in the 
appointment of that Committee, and at 
that it would be formed before the 
faster recess. If his opinion had any 
weight with the right hon. baronet, be 


would adyise him to withdraw his motion ^ 
forJt would be a matter of regret that tbd 
House should divide, when in fact there 
was no actual division of opinion. He 
was glad to hear of the improvement of 
the agriculture and trade of Ireland, but 
was astonished at the phenomenon of an 
attendant failure in the revenue. ^ This 
failure he attributed to negligence in the 
collection ; and he was persuaded that the 
revenue might be made much more pro* 
ductive without any increase of duties. 
He was convinced that taxes, similar to 
those called war taxes in England, were 
most applicable to Ireland. They were 
collected at a cheaper rate, they fell witll 
a diminished weight on the lower orders^ 
and there was comparatively but few means 
of evading them. Reverting to the ap* 
pointment of a Committee, be stated it 
as his opinion, that it roiild not be de* 
layed with any prospect of real advantage, 
beyond the latter end of next month. 

Mr. in explanation, declared 

that, soon ns the motion before the 
House should bo disposed of^ it was his in- 
tention to give notice of the day on which 
he would move the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he did not rise to 
touch on the situation of Ireland, or on 
the best course of proceeding to be adopted 
with respect to that country. These con- 
siderations be would postpone to the 
proper period. All things considered, he 
thought it would be advisable for his 
right hon. frieiirl to withdraw his motion; 
but then be trusted that he would move 
fur the immediate appointment of a Com- 
•littee ; or if not immediately, for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, at least not 
later than the end of this or the beginning 
of next month. As to the presence of 
Irish members, he did not see the neces- 
sity of waiting for their return ; for he 
declared, that he would rather see the 
majority of the Committee composed of 
British, than of Irish members. If the 
appointment of the Committee were post- 
poned until the return of all the Irish 
members, and until the production of all 
the officisl documents, the consequence 
must be, either that the Committee could 
come to no conclusion in the present 
session, or that the session must be incon- 
veniently prolonged for the sole purpose 
of allowing the Committee time to make 
their report. 

Mr. JV» Smith was for the early appoint- 
ment of a Committee, and for imparting to 
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Irsland all the political ad?antagef enjoyed 
hy the other parts of the united empire. 

Sir J. Niw^i vrould not take up the 
time of the House by answering the many 
observations which had been made in the 
course of the evening, and which were 
capable of refutation, but would consent, 
with the leave of the House, to withdraw 
bis motion, on the direct understanding 
that he should be at liberty immediately 
to move the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
would certainly consent to the withdraw- 
ing of the motion of the right hon. baronet, 
but not on the prescribed terms. He was 
proceeding to show that the present was 
not the precise time for the appointment 
of the Committee, when he was inter- 
rupted by 

The Speaker, who observed, that the 
question whether an honourable member 
should or should not have leave to with- 
draw a motion, was not debateable P If 
any single member dissented, leave could 
not be granted. The Speaker then put 
the question, and no dissenting voice being 
heard, he declared that the right hoa. 
baronet had leave to withdraw his motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he certainly meant to express his 
dissent, if the leave was to be granted on 
the understanding wished for by the right 
hon. baronet. 

The Speaker replied, that the right hon. 
gent, ought to have marked his dissent by 
an audible negative. 

Sir tf. Newport's original motion being 
therefore withdrawn, he proceeded im- 
mediately to move, That the several Ac- 
counts and other Papers, presented to the 
House, during this Session of Parliament, 
relative to the Public Income and Ex- 
penditure of Ireland, be referred to the 
consideration of a Select Committee, and 
that the Committee be instructed to exa- 
mine into the same, and to report the same 
to the House.’^ 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, had he under- 
stood the question, he would not have con- 
sented to tlie motion being withdrawn. 
The motion now made appeared to him 
most extraordinary. The right hon. 
baronet had never thought of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee ; but on the general 
sense of the House appearing to be that 
way, his right hon. friend had said, if the 
right hon. baronet would withdraw his 
motion, he would pledge the government 
10 propose the appointment of this Com- 


mittee. But now the right hon* baronet 
forsooth would take it out of the hands of 
his right hon. friend (bear, bear ! from tke 
Opposition.) He would wish to hear whai 
objection could be made to this statement# 
but as far as his parliamentary expertenOo 
went, there was no example for such a 
proceeding. 

Mr. May said, that that which appeared 
lately a compact on all sides, had now be* 
come a party question. These parties did 
them no honour. Their time was too 
much occupied with them ^ and he de- 
precated any dispute as to the trivial 
matter who was to nominate a Committee, 
which the House would take care was pro- 
perly named. * 

The ChmctlloT of the Exchequer said, 
the hon. gent, was right in thinking that 
these party tricks did them no credit, 
lie bowed to the chair; but having ex- 
pressed at some length his dissent to the 
proposition of the right hon. baronet, it 
was only through mistake that be deemed 
it unnecessary to say No,^' as early on 
putting the question as he ought to have 
done. He concluded by giving a direct 
negative to the motion* 

Mr. R, S/taw was for the appointment 
of the Conirnittec as early as possible, as 
if it was put off, the opportunity for this 
important investigation would come too 
late to be of service to the country. * 

Mr. Foster pul it to the feeling of the 
House, if it was not the general custom, 
when government were willing to .take 
the necessary steps, that the measure 
should be left in their hands. He was not 
for delay, nor for a Committee altogether 
Irish. He wished fur the collective sense 
and wisdom of the English also, as this 
was not a question solely aiiecting Ire- 
land, but the empire at large, as if Ire- 
land could not pay her loans, England 
must. On these grounds, he would move 
the previous question, as a mode not of 
objecting to the motion, but of getting rui 
of a course which he must say was like 
taking the question out of the hands of 
the person who originally proposed it# 

Mr. Bankes did not wish to press the 
nomination of the Committee, on the un- 
derstanding that it would be done in about 
week from this time ; but whoever 
named it, the country was indebted to the 
right hon. baronet alone for bringing the 
important topic under consideration. 

Sir ./. Newport read the names he meant 
to propose, to shew that he had not been 
guided ill bis nomination by any thing 
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like party feeling.—- They were these: 

' Mr. Foster, Mr. Perceval, Mr. Ponsonby, 
Mr. Bankes,Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Tighe, 
Mr. Grattan, Colonel Barry, Mr. Leslie 
Foster, Mr. Shaw, of Dublin, Mr. Wel- 
lesley Pole, Mr. William Klliot, Mr. Rose, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Henry Thornton, 

. Mr. Nicholas Vansittart, Mr. William 
Smith, Sir John Newport. 

Lord Castlereagh would rather have the 
Committee nominated to-night than agree 
to any injurious delay; but he saw no 
evil that could result from the short period 
proposed by his right hon. friend. In a 
measure on which his hopes were so san- 
guine, he aid not wish that the House 
should as it were be taken by surprise, 
nor did it appear to him to be quite pur- 
. liamentary to take the proposition out of 
the hand of the person most responsible. 

The House then divided, when there 


appeared— • 

For the Motion 44* 

For the previous Question 71 

Majority against the Motion — 27 


Printers* Bill.] Mr. Henry Martin ro^e, 
pursuant to a notice which he had given 
a few days before. He reminded the 
House he had then stated it to be his inten- 
tion to move for leave to bring in a IMl to 
explain and amend an Act passed in ihe 
!IQLh of his present Majesty, vvduch at pre- 
sent was felt very heavily by printers, pub- 
lishers, and others connected with the 
press of this country. He hoped the motion 
he intended to make' would meet wnh no 
opposition, when his motives were known 
and his intentions fully understood by the 
House. The act in question was passed at 
a period when certain societies were in 
existence, against which it was thought 
necessary to guard, by presenting their 
privately disseminating seditious writings. 
The act appeared to have been passed in a 
moment of hurry, as it went to punish not 
merely the guilty, but all connected with 
the trade of printing. All persons acting 
as printers, booksellers, &c. were obliged 
by thi.v act to give not only their names 
and residence, but the minutest particulars 
relative to the place of their abode. A 
4li8imct penalty was incurred by every 
single hand-bill or pamphlet in which the 
most insignificant worcl relating thereto 
was omi tied, t However uiiintentf oiial such 
omission might be proved to be, no discre- 
tionwas given to the magistrates to decide, 
according to the* poculiar meats of the 
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case, but they were directed to convict 
the printer, and cast him in the penalty of 
20/. for every hand-bill or pamphlet so 
published ; and those parties, who in any 
case might think themselves aggrieved by 
such decisions, were not enabled to make 
an appeal from them at the quarter ses*' 
sions. This, he thought. Was felt to be 
the cause of evils which had not been anti* 
eipated by the House, at the time of the 
passing of the act. He did not mean to 
move that it should be repealed altogether; 
and he should ground the motion he 
intended to submit to the House for 
explaining and amending the said act, on 
a statement of certain instances which had 
come to his knowledge, in which unfortu- 
nate persons had suffered great inconve- 
niences, through the provisions of the act 
being such as he had described. The 
first case he should mcuiion was that of 
an individual respecting whom informa- 
tion had been given, which subjected him 
to penal tirs amounting to more than the 
enormous sum of 100,000/. I'he hon. and 
leai ned gent here read a passage from the 
evidence which had been given, in order 
to .«hew the House with what views such 
informations were preferred, and also to 
let hem see how some persons had been 
eiitiepped inro a violation of the law. 
Fro!ii tins it appeared that certain persons; 
knov^ing tlierr were many numbers of an 
edition id' he works of Cicero, commonly 
knov«'n by the name of the Klzevir edition, 
without title pages, went about todilferent 
piintcM'sto get title-pages printed, under 
the pretence of wanting them to make the 
work complete. It was quite impossible 
to think that to these title-pages the 
address of the printer would be allowed to 
be allixed. One printer, however, more 
alive than the others to the provisions of 
the act, had put his name and place of 
abode on the title-pages he had thus been 
employed to print. This would not do, as 
it was obvious such title-pages were worse 
than useless, as they at once went to prove 
the work was not what it purported to be, 
the hlzevir edition. The others who were 
applied to in this manner, did not act with 
the same precaution, and in consequence 
penrdties amounting to more than 100,000/. 
were incurred. The witness examined as 
to the fact, had, after seating the circum- 
stances of the case, distinctly admitted that 
he had got them printed for the very pur- 
pose of giving information of the law 
having been violated. What was the con* 
sequence of all this? The magisU^tte, flat 
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being empowered by the act to exercite 
his own discretion in the case^ and the party 
not being able to appeal at the quarter 
aessiotis, the former, to protect the indivi* 
dual, had himself been obliged to violate 
the law. ' Now after this, he would ask if 
aome alteration ought not to be made, and 
if such was the situation in which a 
magistrate ought to be placed ? Another 
person, who had been anxious to conform 
to the provisions of the act of parliament, 
had incurred a penalty by the omission of 
a single word. Proposals had been issued 
respecting the publication of some new 
military work. The person employed on 
this occasion had put his name, and place 
of abode, Paternoster- row, but he had 
inadvertently omitted the word " London.'* 
Shortly after, as the act required the name 
of the town as well as the street, the printer 
having issued from his press a thousand 
copies of the article in question, was called 
up to Guildhall to shew cause why he 
should not pay the sum of 20,00()/. for 
penalties so incurred. These facts, he 
really thought, were almost enough to 
make it felt by every one, that some altera* 
tion of the act was necessary. It was 
true it might be said the evils he com- 
plained of had been subsequently coun- 
teracted, in some degree, by an act passed 
to indemnify persons suffering under the 
operation ol this law ; but was this a sys- 
tem to be praised, which called for indem- 
nity for those who had violated tlie lavV^? 
.Was it not better to amend the act than 
thus to come forward from time to time 
with a bill of indemnity ? He would now 
state the case of an individual who had 
been convicted of violating this law% and 
cast in penalties amounting to 20,000/. 
whose conduct had been as little objec- 
tionable as either of those he had already 
mentioned : some addresses had been 
published at Southampton by the bakers 
of that place to the people of the town. 
The magistrates there, as in London, regu- 
late the price of bread, on inspecting the 
proper returns, &c. They had done so 
on one occasion, when the bakers finding 
that, ill consequence of their decision, they 
must lose on each sack of flour the sum of 
Is, thought proper publicly to state 
the case, and submitted the hardships of 
which they complained to the considera- 
tion of the town. A person of the name 
of Cunningham, who is a printer, was 
then absent from Southampton, having 
gone to Portsmouth: 1000 of these 
^dresses were wanted immediately; as it 
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was of the highest importance to the 
bakers that their case should be made pub^ 
lie as soon as possible. Tliey were accord- 
ingly printed off, and information was im- 
mediately given that the provisions of the 
act were in some measure accidentally vio- 
lated ; and in consequence the printer, 
though absent at the time, was convicted, 
and cast 20,000/. in penalties. 1 he magis* 
trate had no power of discretion to modify 
the sentence, and all he could do was to 
promise to write to the Secretary of State 
for the home department ; which, be un- 
derstood, had since been done, and the 
printer relieved. In such a case, however, 
though the individual migbt> never be 
called upon by government for the penalty 
thus incurred, the evil did not appear to 
be done away. It was to be remembere4r 
that by the provisions of the act the in- 
former was entitled to a moiety of the 
penalties recovered ; and though the man 
might never be called upon for what he 
had been sentenced to pay to the King, he 
questioned if the informer could not com- 
mence an action for his moiety, and, in 
such a case, the unfortunate individual 
might be doomed to rot in gaol tlie re- 
mainder of his days. He could state fifty 
other cases in which persons might be 
cast in heavy penalties, where no suds 
thing as the act was intended to guard 
against could be proved. He bad seen 
papers relating to hospital vacancies, con- 
taining a list of the directors, &c. ; arti- 
cles relating to* parties in that House ; 
papers where the name was printed on 
one side, when according to the provisions 
of the act it should be printed on the four ; 
and others in which omissions appeared 
of the 'most trifling nature, which subjected 
those connected with the press to severe 
penalties. He hoped the House would 
feel the propriety of that which he sug- 
gested, and without going at all into the 
original act, give the magistrates a discre- 
tionary power, or the parties who felt ag- 
grieved a right to appeal at the quarter 
sessions. It was not his intention to go 
beyond these two points, but in one insliiice. 
The proprietors, printers, and publishers 
of newspapers were at present on a better 
footing than the printers of band-bills and 
pamphlets, as the whole of their impres- 
sion made but one offence. If a libel 
were printed to-morrow, in any newspaper, 
and a thousand numbers of|||t were circu- 
lated, the whole would constitute but one 
ofience. He did not see why they should 
have this advantage over the printers of 
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pamphlets and hand-bills^ and be should 
therefore propose some arrangement for 
placing those last mentioned on the same 
footing in that respect as the former. He 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a Bril to explain and amend part of the 
Jdth of kii present Majesty. 

Lord Folkestone seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not oppose the motion, but he thought it 
rather hard that the legislature should be 
complained of after making certain ar« 
rangements for the regulation of any trade, 
if the inadvertencies of individuals were 
punished ; when the act, like that alluded 
to, was perfectly easy to be understood. 

Mr. Henry Smith spoke in favour of the 
Bill, for he thought what had been stated 
was sxrgwnentum ad kotninan; and that 
of the assembly he addressed, there might 
be three-fourths of them subject to the 
penalties which the act imposed, and 
which might take their whole fortunes to 
pay. Many of them circulated a great 
number of printed receipts for rents, 
which receipts were equally liable, with 
all other printed papers, to the penalties, 
and all their rents might not be compe- 
tent to the payment of. them. He could 
mention a ridiculous circumstance. He 
bad the honour of being attached to a 
guild, who bad printed oaths, which they 
circulated to each freeman. The print- 
ing of these oaths was very ancient, and 
there was no name put to them ; and he 
verily believed that all these oaths (oaths 
of allegiance) that were circulated since 
the passing of the act, might be said to 
be liable to the penalty. 

Mr. D, Giddy was of opinion that some 
distinction ought to be made between 
papers and pamphlets of a pernicious 
tendency, and those of a diiferent descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith contended, that the pro- 
visons of the act might not be so easily 
known by those whom they might alTect, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer seem- 
ed to think. He had just had a paper put 
into*ht8 hands, which bad been issued by 
the right hon. gentleman himsell^ which 
was liable to be affected by the provisions 
of the act, and it was probable that he 
had incurred the penalties imposed by 
the act, in a thousand similar instances. 

Mr. Martin made a further observation 
on the resi^sibiitty of the pamphlet 
pHnter over that of the printer of a news- 
paper. The former, in addition to the 
|ienalties incurred by failing to observe 


the regulations of the act, was liable to be 
prosecuted for a libel, if the band-bills or 
pamphlets he published contained one.— 
Leave was then given to bring in the Bill. 

BOUSE OP LORDS. 

Thursday^ March 21. 

Liberty of Conscience Bill.] Earl 
Stanhe^ addressed their lordships on the 
great fitness and propriety of enacting, by 
a separate legislative provision, the pro* 
position he brought forward on a former 
evening, and proposed as a clause or rider 
to the Mutiny Bill. The title of the Bill 
he now proposed to introduce was, An 
Act for the better securing Liberty of 
Conscience.^* 

The Earl of Liverpool did not object to 
the first reading of the Bill, but reserved 
to himself the opportunity of expressing 
his sentiments with respect to such a mea- 
sure on a subsequent stage. He continuedf 
however, to think that such a legislative 
provision was wholly unnecessary. 

The Bill being read a first *time, the 
noble mover named an early day for its 
second reading, which the noble lord on 
the woolsack thinking too soon, 

Earl Stanhope urged, as a reason to the 
contrary, the extreme brevity of the Bill, 
which contained but two clauses, and was 
very unlike those cloak-bags of acts, which 
the noble and learned lord was used to.— 
He notified his intention to move the se- 
cond reading of the Bill on Tuesday. « 

Debtor in the Marshalsea Prison.] 
Lord Holland rose to move, pursuant to 
notice, fur the printing of the evidence 
and the verdict given at the inquisition of 
the coroner of burry, on the view of the 
body of the unfortunate man who died 
in the Marshalsea prison. The noble lord 
prefaced hi.s motion with a variety of ob- 
servations, tending to shew the propriety 
of the proceeding he recommended, and 
also of a further investigation into the bu- 
siness. There ^appeared to him, on his 
view of the evidence, a degree of incon- 
sistency between what had been so deli- 
vered, and ilie verdict pronounced by the 
jury. . A degree of mystery seemed to 
hang upon it, and even in justice to the 
jury, the proceedings, he thought, should 
be printed, and the whole case further in- 
vestigated. Were his interference on the 
present occasion attended with no other 
effect than to call thexattention of the le- 
gislature generally to the state of the pri- 
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sons, he mus satisfied that his endearours 
would not be wholly useless. He did not 
mean to attribute biame to any individual 
with respect to the actual state of the pri- 
son in question, or to impugn the huma- 
nity of the keeper of the prison, but the 
state of the prison, as tb the building, and 
want of accommodation, was such as to 
render it improper for the purpose &r 
which it was designed. 

The Earl of ^lerford made a few ob- 
servations in consequence of what fell 
from the noble lord. He expressed his 
desire Ybr every proper investigation to be 
made into the afiiair alluded to, and his 
individual willingness to exert himself to 
that end; but he suggested that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire would be 
a much more efficacious mode, liis lord- 
idiip also observed, that the buildings and 
repairs alluded to by the noble lord, for 
the better accommodation of the prisoners, 
were in considerable forwardness. 

Afler a short explanation from lord 
Holland, and a few words from lord Kl- 
lenborough, the motion for the printing of 
the verdict and evidence, was agreed to, 
and a Committee of Inquiry appointed. 

Doilaes or Bank Tokens.] Lord 
Grenvilie said he should beg leave, before 
their lordships proceeded to the order of 
the day, to call their attention to a cir- 
cumstance which appeared to him of the 
utmost imimrtance. What he was about 
to advert to, every man was acquainted 
with, namely, the Directors of the Bank of 
England having taken upon themselves to 
exercise the highest prerogative of the 
sovereign, not less than to raise the deno- 
mination of the current coin of the realm, 
and by the advice of a Committee of the 
King’s privy council. He confessed that 
all the ideashe had formed of the monarchy 
under which we lived, and even all his 
ideas of the parliamentary constitution of 
the country, were erroneous, if the mea- 
sure to which he alluded were justifiable. 
It was further to be considered, that these 
steps were taken without even referring to 
or consulting parliament ; and this too at 
a moment when the House of Commons 
was actually engaged in the consideration 
of the subJedH He proposed to move for 
a copy of the Resolution of the Directors, 
in order to bring the facts of the case re- 
gularly under the purview of the House, 
and to enable their lordships to form their 
opinions, not only upon the particular 
meaiore, but upon the great subject con- 
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neeft^ with it. It must be |>lain that the 
monied circulation of the country was un- 
constitutionally interfered with, when such 
stops were taken to increase its denomina- 
tion* He was aware of the wretched 
quibble attempted So be interposed; he 
meant that the Dollars in universal circu«> 
lation as coin, would, by noble lords op- . 
posite, be regarded, on this occasion, not 
as the current coin of the realm, but mere- 
ly as Bank tokens; but this was a subter- 
fuge which he trusted would not be at- 
tended to in the consideration of this most 
important business. His lordship conclud- 
ed by moving for the production of a copy 
of the Resolution of the Governor and 
Directors of the Bank of England, for 
raising the denomination of Bank Tokens, 
or Dollars, now in circulation, &c.— On 
the question being put, 

Earl Bathurst expressed his satisfaction 
at the subject being brought forward, as 
no persons could be more anxious for its 
investigation than the members of his 
Majesty’s government, who readily took 
all the responsibility on themselves. With 
respect to one pointed remark of his noble 
friend, he must observe, that any man 
must plainly see the difference between 
the regular current coin of the realm, is- 
sued by his Majesty, and the Tokens of 
the Batik, which were only to be regarded 
in the same light as Bank-notes. He must 
take that opportunity to protest against 
any conclusion drawn from this measure, 
as to the depreciation of Bank paper; alt 
that could be inferred from the transac- 
tion, was a rise in the price of silver. This 
might be attributed to various causes, es- 
pecially, perhaps, to an increased demand 
ibr that precious metal, but it could, by 
no means, be attributed to any deprecia- 
tion of the notes issued by the Bank. 

The Earl of Lauderdale entertained a 
different opinion upon the subject, and re- 
ferred to some instances in history, where, 
in cases nearly similar, such transactions 
were held to involve a depreciation of the 
paper currency. He coincided with his 
noble friend, with respect to the identity 
of the dollars so circulated with the cur- 
rent coin of the realm. Such a miserable^ 
attempt at distinction, was, he observed, 
amply refuted by Locke, and other intel- 
ligent writers upon the subject. 

Lord Grenville, in reply, observed, that 
the time would come whed^the Bank Di- 
rectors would have to answer for their 
conduct with respect to other matters, ks 
well as that in question ; but ki the pre- 
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lent instance, the King's goTernment, by 
their conduct in the transaction, were to 
be considered as parties, as they lent their 
advice and authority to the Bank Direc* 
tors ; and the-coin alluded to, it appeared, 
was also circulated under the authority of 
his Majesty’s government. 

^£arl Bathunt, in explanation, denied 
the inference, that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment had declared them a legal tender* 
Lord Ellenboraugh took occasion to ob- 
serve, that such a step was not regularly 
in the power of ministers. By the law 
and the constitution, that power was vested 
elsewhere. 

The Earl of Rosi made some observa- 
tions with respect to the state of the paper 
currency, particularly in Ireland, where 
it was in far more favourable a state than 
some noble lords seemed to think. The 
issues of the Bank of Ireland had narrowed 
considerably since the investigation took 

f ilace; the state of the exchange with 
reland was improved ; and the difference 
between a guinea and Bank paper was, in 
that country lately, only four-pence. 

The Karl of Lauderdale adverted to the 
causes of the improved state of the Bank of 
Ireland currency, as alluded to by the 
noble earl; it was principally to be at- 
tributed to the great reduction of the issue 
of Bank of Ireland notes, which took place 
soon after the inquiry. 

Earl titanhope entertained similar senti- 
ments with noble lords on his side of the 
House, respecting the recent conduct of 
the bank directors. He reprobated it as a 
transaction of which the foulest advantages 
might be made, in case of the directors 
having given private notice to their friends 
of their intention to raise the price of 
dollars upon such a day. There had been 
cases as bad. It was known that some in- 
dividuals had by some means extricated 
certain secrets from Mr. Pitt, when at the 
head of affairs, and by means of such se- 
crets, they had acquired large properties. 
The motion was then agred to, as was 
also a motion for an Address to the Prince 
Regent, praying, That copies of the cor- 
respondence between his Majesty’s go- 
vernment and the Bank of England, on 
the occasion in question, be laid before 
the House. 

' DentiiGS or Portugal.] The order of 
the day for the consideration of the Prince 
'Regent’s Message on this subject being 
moved, the Message was read by the clerk, 
after which 
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The Marquis WtUesl^ rose, for the pur- 
pose of moving an Address to his Royal 
Highness on the occasion. It was one, he 
ob!>erved,on which he naturally expected 
that under the circumstances of the case, 
the general concurrence of their lordships, 
would be signified. The facts and cir- 
cumstances to which the message referred, 
were of indisputable notoriety, and the 
policy and wisdom of the measure to be 
proposed rested upon principles of pub- 
lic faith, and incontrovertible grounds of 
public wisdom. On these grounds, in the 
present stage of the discussion, if would 
be the lessnecessary to enter into the reasons 
uponwhichhis Royal Highness founded his 
expectations of receiving the general con- 
currence and support of their lordships. 
They all knew and. should feel, that the 
present moment was the very crisis of 
the fortunes of our magnanimous ally ; 
she was in the very zenith her exer- 
tions, co-operating with, us agahtsti the 
common enemy ; and surely it \)ras impos- 
sible to think that an idea or a desire could 
be entertained of checking or suspending 
the successful progress of our common 
exertions. The exertions made by Por- 
tugal, independent of the aid she received 
from this country, were of themselves 
considerable ; but how much more effi- 
cacious these may be rendered with due 
assistance from this country, may be in- 
ferred from what was now well known to 
their lordships to have resulted from the 
aid already aiibrded by u» to Portugal. 
She had been stimulated thereby to a de- 
gree of exertion before unknown in the 
annals of the country, and these efforts, 
when assisted by and combined with those 
made by Britain, had produced a tide of 
success unparalleled intthe history of any 
country in Europe. Her present formi- 
dable military force has risen from a 
lower scale of establishment and discipline 
than could be paralleled in any country 
of Europe ; but it had proceeded progres- 
sively under the inspirating auspices of ex- 
cellent and skilful British officers to its pre- 
sent state of perfection. To provethevalue 
and efficiency of the Portuguese troops, he 
need only add, that during the campaign 
which had just passed, they had been 
sharers in all the toils endued, and part- 
ners in all the glories achieved, by the 
British soldiery. .But this was not all ; 
the system to which his Royal Highness 
in his gracious message referred, had 
proved a pregnant and perennial source 
of other important advantages. It tended 
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to exalt the Portuguese militia to a degree 
of vigour and activity worthy of a power- 
ful regular army ; and further, it was the 
means of bringing forward an armed pea- 
santry, who may well be styled the great 
defensive mass of the country. The 
more the line of policy which bad been 
pursued was considered, the more its ad- 
vantages would appear. An organized 
militia was established, which could act 
in co-operation with a regular and pow- 
erful army stationed in a central situa- 
tion, and opposed to the main body of 
the enemy's force. The advantages de- 
rivable from such a military system of de- 
fence or annoyance were reciprocal. Such 
different descriptions of force operated in 
favour of each other, and thus a two-fold 
advantage was obtained over the enemy. 
A (piestion, indeed, might be started;- or 
rather a point to be considered, was, what 
had been the result ? To this he had to 
answer, that it was undeniable that the 
country had been hitherto successfully 
maintained against the military power of 
the enemy. Under all these circum- 
stances, a doubt could never have been 
entertained as to the general policy of de- 
fending Portugal. She. had made every 
effort on her part; and on every prin- 
ciple of national honour and sound policy, 
she should have the aid of our utmost ef- 
forts. To look further at this part of the 
question, he observed he had never heard 
any person deny that the defence of Por- 
tugal was at the same time also a main 
instrument for the defence of the whole 
Penin'^ula ; neither could it be denied 
that from such a quarter we could act 
with the greatest advantage \\\ case of any 
great or favourable event occurring in 
. Spain. The only reniuiiiiiig (juestioii to 
be considered, then, was, whether the 
proposed aid towards the defence of Por- 
tugal should be continued, or whether — . 
he would not use a stronger term — we 
lihuuld with an untimely hand, after rous- 
ing tlie slumbering energies of this peo- 
ple, damp ilie spirit which had been thus 
created, instead of feeding it, and renew- 
ing its vigour ? — whether we should not 
stimulate the exertions, encourage, the 
hdf)cs and furnish aid to the patriotic ef- 
forts of a country nobly struggling for 
her independence?— -whether we should 
not lend her additional assistance to 
strengthen and invigorate those powers 
which already exist, and are in a train 
pf success, to improve those* great and 

incalculable , advantages, wbieb aueb a 
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train of circumstances and such a state 
of things naturally and obviously present 
There undoubtedly would be many occa- 
sions for regularly and fully discussing 
the whole of tfiis important subject, and 
for such discussions no man could ba 
more anxious than himself. But in addi- 
tion to the various other reasons for the 
adoption of the measure in question, he 
must advert to that unanswerable consi- 
deration, that it had stood the test of ex- 
perience, and proved its merits. We 
were bound therefore, equally in interest 
and in honour, to continue our assistance. 
There remained now only one other point 
upon which he would trouble their lord- 
ships. It was to be recollected that his 
Royal Highness had, through his commis- 
sioners, expressed his desire to hand over 
to his Royal Father on his ‘happy restor- 
ation. which he trusted in God might 
speedily take place, every part of the sys- 
tem of government, every .branch of na- 
tional policy, and every description of 
public affairs, unimpaired, and in the same 
state in which he had received them, un- 
altereil and uiidiminished. On every 
ground, therefore, whether referring to 
the glory, the honour, or the interest of 
the country, their lordships, he trusted, 
would feel it incumbent on them to con- 
cur with him in the add|;ess he shouhl hayo 
the honour to propose. The Noble Mar- 
quis then moved an Address to the Prince 
Regent, corrosoonding with his Royal 
Highness’s message, and assuring him of 
the concurrence of the House in enabling 
his Royal Highness to continue the as- 
sistance afforded last year to Portugal, and 
for affording such further aid as circum- 
stances may require. 

Lord Grenville said, that the situation in 
which their lordships at present stood 
was peculiar and unexampled, a situation 
which would by no means justify any re- 
axatioii in the discharge of their duty to 
the country, but which imposed on them 
embarrassments and doubts as to the man- 
ner in which th|| duty ought to be dis- 
charged. It was notorious that, on ac- 
count of the calamity which had befallen 
them, the constitutional relation betwoen 
the crown and its ministers and Parliament 
was completely suspended. He had no 
idea, however, that the functions of Par- 
liament were also suspended. He hsal no 
idea that they were not to adopt i^at 
measures might appear best for the intc- 
•est of the country-74hat they were not 
to adopt what would place the oouiitry ia 
(2 C) 
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the most favourable situation when his 
Majesty should have happily to resume 
the government— -but that they were to 
put the country into the same situation in 
which it was at the commencement of his 
Majesty's malady— that they were to en- 
deavour to arrest the progress of time— 
that they were to pay no regard to the 
happiness and prosperity of the millions 
with whose rights they were entrustedi 
but merely to consider what was the pre- 
cise situation of the country, and what 
was the exact state of its relations on the 
125th of October, and to preserve it cri- 
tically in that situation. On that 25th of 
October, after all the glories and all the 
triumphs which this country had ob- 
tained, its situation was in no small degree 
disastrous and calamitous ; but, however 
disastrous and calamitous that situation 
might then have been, it would be happy 
for his Majesty, and happy for his sub- 
jects, that the country should be deli- 
Yered over to him as it then was. But 
ministers have not arrested the wheel of 
the revolution that was going on ; they 
had not arrested the progress of the cala- 
mity which has desolated Europe. By 
their notion of preserving the country in 
the same state, both as to internal policy 
and external relations, as at the com- 
mencement of his Majesty's malady, mi- 
nisters meant nothing more than the ac- 
cession of every measure which could be 
advantageous to the public interest, and 
this from some supposed ''desire of the 
Prince Regent, not arising from a concern 
for the advantage of the people, but with 
that cold and narrow view of merely 
placing the country in the exact situation 
in which he received it.' He was con- 
vinced that the Prince Regent never held 
such sentiments. But whatever were his 
sentiments, it was their part to consider 
what was their duty— not what was the 
situation of the country at any one period 
—but how they might, in the existing cri- 
sis, with their counsels, best produce the 
happiness, the prospcriti^ and the glory 
of its people. He mim, therefore, he 
said, take the liberty to dismiss from the 
present discussion what may have been 
the situation in former periods ; because, 
in his opinion, it was the view of its actual 
situation only which their lordships were 
.called on to entertain. 

In the little that had been said upon the 
■ reel question before them, there was one 
thing’ he should particularly remark on, as 
|UMsibly in that House* the only opportu- 
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nity they would have of considering it, 
the close of the Session being near. 
The whole question was agitated as if the 
assistance to be continued were to be only 
of the same amount as that voted last year. 
— If he could banish from his mind all that 
had taken place during a former discus-* 
sion, he should imagine that they were 
merely called on at present for a renewal 
of their vote ; and as they then decided to 
give one million to the Portuguese, that all 
that was now proposed was, to keep up 
the same force. Would it be conceivable 
by any man who heard the speech of the 
noble marquis, that they were now called 
on for double that sum ? It was spoken of 
as a thing of course. It was said they 
were asked to do nothing more than not to 
withdraw their assistance. The question, 
however, for their consideration was very 
diilerent. It was not whtther they were 
to continue their assistance, but whether, 
in the situation of this country, it was safe 
or politic to grant two millions for tho 
support of an additional body of Portu- 
guese troops ?— Of this addition they were 
told nothing. Last year they were told 
distinctly what was to be the application 
of the sum voted— there was something 
like the semblance of an estimate — they 
were told that it would be expended on a 
certain army of. Portuguese troops— but 
now they were not even told that an ad- 
ditional million was wanted, still less were 
they told how that million was to be dis- 
posed of, whether the pay was to be in- 
creased, or whether the forces were to be 
increased, or what was the controul under 
which the disbursement of that expendi- 
ture tvas to bo placed ?— Of all these cir- 
cumstances they were told nothing — they 
were left in utter darkness, and the con- 
clusion was conceived to be irresistible, 
that because one million was granted last 
year, it became necessary this year to 
grant two millions. This system, so long 
as it was persisted in, was hastening the 
country with accumulating rapidity, to 
that ruin which seemed almost inevitable. 

It was not his object to give opposition 
to this or to that particular grant ; he did 
not mean lo oppose the application of this 
or of any other particular sum, but he gAe 
his decided opposition to the whole sys- 
tem. The situation of the continent, he 
contended, was such, that without great 
assistance from the natives it was impos- 
sible, with ajiy military efforts of our's on 
the continent, to resist that power which 
has alt Europe at , command. When he 
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stated this, it was necessary to guard 
against misrepresentation, it w 
doubtedly most desirable to this country 
to witness and to aid in the emancipation 
of Europe. It was most desirable to keep 
this consideration constantly in view, that 
the moment may arrive when this country 
shall again successfully resist, and may 
finally overthrow, the common enemy of 
Europe. But the struggle could neVer be 
Carried on by this country on the conti- 
nent single-handed. In conformity to the 
practice of our ancestors, this country, 
whose chief strength lies in her navy, can- 
not successfully contend out of her own 
element, without powerful military co- 
operation on the continent of Europe. 
When that subject was first discussed, he 
had told their lordships, that many inodes 
of acting were open, without compro- 
mising or committing their army in vain ; 
and that the line of conduct pursued re- 
quired greater efforts than they were able 
to continue. Undoubtedly, if the question 
was, whether it was desirable that Spain 
and Portugal should be relieved from the 
yoke, millions of treasure, and the lives of 
thousands, could not be better employed 
than in so noble a cause. Every emotion 
of the heart would prompt us to join in so 
glorious a cause ; every freeman would 
rejoice that so iniquitous a plan of subju- 
gation should be frustrated. Would to 
(^d that such a prospect existed ! no in-' 
dividual would more seriously rejoice at 
it than he should. He would not only 
consent that assistance should be given, 
but he should wish that every sacrifice 
should be made for such an object. With 
regard to Portugal, they had, in addition to 
that common feeling, the long-continuance 
of treaties and the strong sense of united 
interests to influence them. But in the 
consideration of the political interests of a 
great country, it was not merely what was 
desirable, that ought to be adopted : their 
lordships were bound to consider and de- 
termine, in the first instance, whether any 
probability existed, that any efforts, which 
it was possible to make, could be success- 
ful ; or whether, by mistrusting those ef- 
forts, which under a more seasonable ap- 
plication of them might succeed, they 
would not only make them frustrate the 
immediate object in view, but also contri- 
bute to produce the very reverse of that 
which they were intended to accomplish. 
It was not because he entertained an opi- 
nion that the country should abstain from 
generousj if only useful and possible, ef- 
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forts ; it was not because he entertained 
the doctrine that they were not interested 
in the fate of Europe ; it was, because he 
saw no hope of salvation to the country so 
long as Europe remained under subjection 
to kVance, that he wished her at present 
carefully to husband her resources. It 
was not from selfish motives that he wished 
their lordships to act ; it was not merely 
from considerations of their own advan- 
tage ; but from the most generous of all 
motives, that they might at last be able to 
act with effect, and in the great cause of 
all nations to employ their whole energies 
with success. They had been told that 
night, that it was proper still to continue 
their efforts ; and they were told this as if 
up to that moment these efforts had beeti 
successful. " Look back’* (said his lord- 
ship) ** to Spain— -look to the sacrifices, to 
the losses which have been there sustained, 
in wild and impracticable projects, and see 
the situation in which Spain is at this mo- 
ment — look to the immediate object of this 
motion, Portugal. What had been the 
fruits of the operations there ? What is 
now the state of Spain ? What the situa- 
tion of Portugal ? What return has been 
made to this country, what benefit has she 
reaped from the immense exertions, the 
enormous sums that have already been 
expended in aid of that cause ? All that 
we have been told in answer to this ques- 
tion is, that the enemy has not yet been 
able to achieve the conquest and subjuga^ 
tion of Portugal ; that the British army is 
still there.— Yes, the British army is still 
there; but does it possess more of the 
country than the ground which it actually 
occupies } This is all that is held out to 
your lordships respecting the present state 
of affairs in that country. As to the future, 
not one word has been uttered to encou- 
rage our hopes, to cheer our prospects, to 
afford the slightest consolation for all the 
efforts and sacrifices which have already 
been fruitlessly made in pursuit of the 
same unattainable objects. We are not 
even told that alj this enormous expence 
will tend to defend and ultimately secure 
Portugal. The only rAson and encourage- 
ment with which we are favoured in justi- 
fication of it is, that it is hoped we may 
long continue to maintain that narrow spo| 
of ground which our army now occupies* 
Thus, in hazarding our best means, we do 
not essentially contribute to help or save 
Portugal, while we vainly drain our owq 
resources, and risk our own safety-^those 
resources which, if prudently managed, 
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and providently laid up for a more pro- 
pitious moment, would not only secure, 
but might also be eflectually enipL>yed ni 
the support and defence of other countries, 
biut that in making these observations I 
would be understood by your lordships as 
not taking the most lively interest in the 
cause of the peninsula, and as not being as 
willing as any man to make every cilbrt 
and sacrifice in support of tliat cause, tl' in 
making such elibris and sacrifices there 
were any fair piospcct of their not being 
made in vain. Upon this point I have 
been grossly and sliamefully misrepre- 
sented. Never have 1 said, never was it 
ill my intention to say, that the British 
empire was not directly and deeply in- 
terested ill the fate of the peninsula— on 
the contrary, it was because I had the 
cause of Spain and Pr^rtugal sincerely and 
warmly at heart, that 1 felt anxious, that 
your lordships should pause in this ivild 
and mad career of thougiitiess prodigality 
—that we should look our own situation in 
the face, and learn Iroin the contempla- 
tion of it the necessity of economising our 
national resources, not with sotdid or selfish 
views, but that we may he able at a period 
more favourable than the present, to lend 
to the cause of the nations of the peninsula, 
or to that of any other country similarly 
•situateii, that support and those exertions 
which, when made under all the circiim- 
atances of our present situation, must be 
found not only wholly unavailing to our 
allies, but highly injuriou^r to ourselves.'^ 
He should be tlie last person, he ob- 
served, whether by speech or insinuation 
to detract from the merits of brave men 
armed and fighting in their country's 
cause. God forbid that he should ever 
harbour such sentiments. He was willing 
to admit that irregular and regular troops, 
acting in concert, were the best means of 
defending a country, and that without the 
application of both these species of force, 
they could not avail themselves of all the 
resources of war. But the question went 
higher than this. It was necessary be- 
fore this, in any circumstances, and much 
more in our preseiifcircumstances, to in- 
quire whether there was any rational 
prospect that these two millions, added to 
the enormous profusion which had already 
taken place, would produce any adequate . 
, advantage to compensate such a burden. ' 
They were bound to ask this question 
under any circumstances, and even under 
the. most prosperous circumstances; but 
tttrely they were much more bound to ask 
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this question now, when they were aware 
of the conditirm in which the finances 
of this country were actually placed. He 
had no wi.sh to aggravate the final issue 
of the present difiiculiies ; but when he 
considered what the^e difiiculties were, he 
could not but think the present measure 
was exceedingly impulitic and ill-timed* 
It was not usual for thiA country, he knew 
not indeed if there was a single exception, 
even in the most prosperous times, to 
subsidize foreign troops beture first ex- 
amining the estimates of our own expen- 
diture, and the situation of our own coun- 
try. This was a good and salutary 
course. It enabled the m^'iiibers of both 
Houses to know that they had discharged 
their duty, and that they had not lavished 
the money of the public belbic they were 
apprised of what u ere ihc demands on it, 
and what the sacrifices r^'iptired. How 
then should they take upon ii:e>n to grant 
these two millions, before they had ascer- 
tained what sacrifices were demanded, 
what resources they had to supply these 
demands, what w'ere the exigencies ol the 
navy, and what protection could be af- 
forded lo the coninurce of the country, 
if any commerce remamed ? They were 
told in the speech of the King’s ministers, 
not that the revenues of this country had 
fallen of}*, hut that there existed some 
financial difficulties in Ireland. When in 
former rimes extraordinary demands were 
made on this country, it was known 
whence these demands could be supplied, 
by the prosperous and growing commerce 
of the country. Tin's enabled them to 
stand against a host of enemies ; and that 
commerce has yet enabled them to main- 
tain a proud front of defiance to the ene- 
my. But look to the present agriculture 
a/id commerce of the country. With 
respect to its agriculture, in what situation 
were they when called upon to relinquish 
the main system of that agriculture ? and, 
with respect to coinmercc, did they not 
know, that there was adding to the mass 
of paper at this moment in existence, the 
sum of 6,000,000/. as if there was not paper 
enough already in ihe country, in order 
to protec » their commerce and manufac- 
tures from destruction ? As to the fruits 
that would result from this measure, he 
should expre.ss himself more fully in a fu- 
ture discussion, and he even here merely 
consfdered it as one featuie of the waste 
of those resources to which they were to 
look in their financial diQicullies. A inoa- 
sure something similar took place at a 
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former period, the propriety of which 
he very much doubted at the time; but 
then the evil merely arose from want of 
confidence in those resources which exist- 
ed, which had only to be called out; 
whereas at this time the evil lay in the 
stagnation of commerce itself. But he 
would not dwell on the discussion of this 
topic, he wished merely to point to the 
singular period they had fallen on, to vote 
such enormous sums. They were told that 
they were not only bound in policy, but 
that their good faith was pledged to con- 
tinue their assistance. As to good faith 
or policy, he could not see that either 
called for this addition, though aware that 
the union of interests long subsisting be- 
tween the two countries might on ordina- 
ry occasions have its force; but they had 
to recollect, that tliere was another coun- 
try with winch they were yet more 
^ closely and vitally connected by every 
tie, namely, Ireland. He did not speak of 
Ireland with regard to the general policy 
adopted. there, nor to show the conduct 
that reason and common sense would have 
there adopted, but merely with regard to its 
financial situation ; and he thought that 
before they were called on to pay Portugal 
for the maintenance of her own soldiers, 
they ought to consider what means they 
could adopt to fill up the deficiency in the 
revenue of Ireland, lie called upon them 
to weigh the ways and means that re- 
mained for this, as he should be glad to 
know what these ways and means were, 
Jf the revenue of that country was defici- 
ent between one and one and a hall mil- 
lions below the ordinary expences, it might 
be prudent (o advert to it before supply- 
ing the dilieiency of Pt>rtugal. On the 
whole, therefore, he should give his de- 
cided negative to the motion, because he 
disapproved of the whole system; be- 
cause three campaigns had more and more 
shewn its impolicy ; because every cir- 
cumstance was at present udveise to the 
prolongation of the contest; because he 
saw that system ha<4tening the country fa«4t 
into a gulph of inevitable ruin ; and be- 
cause, although at no lime ju^iifiable, it 
was brought forward at a time perfectly 
irregular and uii|)aiiiamentarv, hefoie par- 
liamcni had any irilormation as to the 
actual state of resources of the nation, or 
their ade4)uacy to so large an additional 
expenditure. 

J he £aii of Liverpool was surprised the 
noble lord should complain that no intima- 
tioii bad been given of the amount of the 
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aid now proposed to be afforded PortogaU 
Was not the amount of that grant most ex- 
plicitly stated in the address which bad 
just been moved ? Did it not appear from 
the votes of the other Mouse of Parlia- 
ment, now on their lordship's table ? Had 
he not himself declared it explicitly on a 
former night, when the question respect- 
ing the amount of the intended 'subsidy 
was put to him by a noble lord ? So 
much for the deficiency of information in 
that respect, of which the noble lord so 
loudly complained. He would now say, 
that there existed at present important 
grounds in addition to those which in- 
duced their lordships last session to agree 
to the grant of money to Portugal ; and 
these additional grounds fully justified, in 
his opinion, the addition that was now 
proposed to that subsidy. He had only 
to recal to the recollection of their lord- 
ships the circumstances which passed 
when the first subsidy was proposed. 
With respect to the propriety of the assis- 
tance, the noble lord last session opposed 
it on the ground that the opportunity for 
acting was past, and that no man could 
hope for the creation of a Portuguese 
force of the description proposed. 

Lord Grenville rose to explain. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the noble 
lord would have an opporiunity when he 
had concluded. 

Lord Grenville said, that had he misre- 
presented his seniimeius that night, he 
should have wafted to the end of his 
speech ; but as he was misrepresenting 
his seiuiments on a former occaNion, it was 
pioper to expose the misrepresentation 
iintiiediately. 

The Earl of Livirpool continued to ob- 
serve, that such hrid been at the time, not 
only the view of the noble lord, but it was 
widely entertained by many who were 
most anxious to g ve eveiy assistance to 
Portugal, and who dtfK rtd totally from the 
noble loid in sentiment. They had in this 
insiance proposed the measure submitted 
by the motion of his noble friend, ii[)on no 
spt rula ixc ground, but tounded on an ex- 
perience of exiTiions on the part of ihc 
PortuguesCi which had exceeded the ex- 
pectations even of the most sanguine ; and 
lar surpassed any calculations m vihich he 
himself had ventured to indulge. As to 
the general policy o^ subsidies granted to 
foreign powers, he hid frequently liefore 
discussed that subject with the noble ba- 
ron He knew that it was the opinion of 
many I that they generally tended rather to 
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- cramp the energies than to c&H forth |he 
resources of those slates. He was aware 
that it w^as a common argument to say 
that we did not get the value of our mo- 
ney. But the present was an occasion 
which could not be tried by any such prin- 
ciple ; it was made evident that, in return 
for the expenditure of the sum voted last 
year, we had succeeded in gaining greater 
advantages than were anticipated by any 

E erson in the country. The Portuguese 
ad not only a large etlicient regular force, 
but a numerous militia, making, exclusive 
of the Ordinanza, an army of between 
80 and 90,000 men; an army which had 
already on numerous occasions contribut- 
ed essentially to the safety of their coun- 
try. There were persons now in London, 
by communication with whom it was easy 
to ascertain the important fact, that at the 
battle of Basaco the Portuguese troops 
acted in a manner deserving of the highest 
encomiums. From these circumstances, 
and from a reference to what had actually 
been done, their lordships had the satis- 
faction of seeing that what to some had 
appeared impossible, to others extremely 
doubtful, had now been fully realised. 
The noble baron had asked, bow was the 
flum, which parliament was now called on 
to grant, to be applied ? He wished to 
answer disiinrtly, to military purposes 
only ; and he felt the highest satisfaction 
in informing the House, that four- fifths of 
the whole revenue of Portugal itself, had 
been appropriated to the same pi’.rposes. 
There was, nevertheless, a deficiency still 
ander the original estimate, arising in a 
great measure from the increased prices of 
the necessary .supplies. The ground, how- 
ever, on which he particularly recom- 
mended the vote, was the degree and 
amount of the exertions that had been 
mide in Portugal towards raising an efFi- 
cient force. 

There were some other topics of the no- 
ble lord's speech, on which he felt desir- 
ous of making a few observations. Al- 
though uiK)uestionably he felt all the 
warmth and enthusiasm which the situa- 
tion of the nations on the Peninsula kin- 
dled in every British mind, yet he must 
declare that the government of this coun* 
try had not conducted their measures by 
any views or principles of a romantic cha- 
racter". "On the con Vary, they had acted 
on a firm persuasion, that in aiding ^'pain 
and Portugal they were eifectually sup- 
porting the cause of Great Britain. He 
appealed to the policy of our ancestors. 
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which had always regarded Holland and 
the Peninsula as those parts of Europe with 
which it was essential to our best interests 
to maintain a close connection. In pur- 
suit of this object, thus deemed of such 
importance, the best blood of our country 
was lavished a century ago. That House 
had at one period come to a solemn reso- 
lution, that this country never could make 
peace with safety, so long as the crowns 
of France and Spain were united in one 
family. How different, and how much 
more menacing were the circumstances of 
the present time, and how much more 
formidable were the projects of the pre- 
sent emperor of France ! It certainly 
was de«)irable that all parts of the conti- 
nent should be delivered from the domi- 
nation now cxcrci.sed over them ; but there 
might be a period when it would be use- 
less and imprudent to lend them any assis- 
tance, when it was at the same *ime an ob- 
ject of the wisest policy to persevere in 
every t llbi t for the preservation of the in- 
deptMideiicc of the nations on the Penin- 
sula. 

He now came to the question of prac- 
ticability. He admitted its importance, 
but considered experience as its be.st test. 
If the House looked back to the commence- 
ment of the contest in 1793, he believed 
it would be impossible to name a conjunc- 
ture that presented a fairer prospect. '1 he 
campaign of 1805 was over in three 
months ; in as short a period the Russian 
war was terminated ; and in a still shorter 
tlic Prussian monarchy was overthrown, 
if they looked to the duration of the war 
in Spain and Portugal, they found them- 
selves in the third year of an unremitted 
struggle. Ill 1809, lheHou.se was told 
that it was perfectly vain to contend 
against the power of France ; in 1810, this 
prediction was repeated ; and now, in 1 8 1 1, 
they still heard the same assertions. He 
was, however, happy to ^ay, that iheie 
w'as not a single province in Spain in 
which the enemy had yet succeeded in 
establishing an unresisted authority. The 
contest, compared to any other, which 
he french had had to sustain, had been 
great, had been gigantic ; and he was 
convinced that the mind of the Spanish 
people was yet unconquered, and he be- 
lieved unconquerable. It would be a new 
fact in history, if a nation rising as Spain 
had risen, could be overcome. As to 
what had been said by the noble baron, 
f the British army possessing no more of 
Portugal than the circumscribed spacit 
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within itfi entrenchments, he would beg 
leave to remind him that there were four 
provinces in that kingdom which not a 
French soldier had hitherto entered. The 
situation of the army was that, which had 
been chosenby its commander asone which 
enabled him to oppose the enemy with 
the greatest advantage and eiiect. And 
here he would ask, had not the character 
of French wars and French armies been 
somewhat changed by the events of the 
last three years ? Whether the tone of 
that government was what it used to be, 
when the French ruler pfoclaimed his 
inarch to be irresistible, and announced 
with such presuming confidence his inten- 
tions of driving us into the sea ? 

The noble lord had objected to the time 
and form of the vote proposed, which he 
considered as unusual and unparliamentary. 
He could, however, produce many instances 
in which similar votes had been passed, 
immediately after the army estimates had 
been laid before the House. As to its 
amount, and the means of the country as 
connected with it, he must again express 
his decided opinion, that so long as there 
was a fair prospect of success, it was the 
j)olicy of this country to avert the battle 
from its own shores. lie believed that 
nine-tenths of the country would rather 
continue to sustain the burdens or priva- 
tions it might impose, than abandon the 
•truggle in the Peninsula. The noble ba- 
ron had dwelt on the interests of Ireland : 
but how must her danger be increased, if 
the western coasts of Spain and Portugal 
should be in the possession of the enemy. 
So powerfully did this consideration ope- 
rate on his mind, that he must conceive 
Ireland more, if possible, than any other 
part of the empire interested in the pre- 
sent crisis of the campaign. Should all 
the exertions that had been made ultimate- 
ly fail, and the conflict be at length trans- 
ferred to our oum shores, we should still 
reap this important advantage from the 
present measures, that we should have an 
experienced army to depend on. When 
the fate of Russia and Prussia so clearly 
shewed that it was not to regular forces 
that the safely of nations could be always 
securely confided, if those forces were 
w ithout experience, it must be gratifying 
and consolatory to know, that in the last 
extremity there would be a British army 
who had acquired a practical skill in the 
arts of war, who would be then entrusted 
with the defence of their native land. 

The Earl of Grosvenor observed, that 
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when he recollected the sanguine hope* 
wlfich had been Expressed concerning the 
probable results of our expeditions to the 
Peninsula, he could not help feeling con* 
siderable disappointment. He was wilf* 
ing yet to indulge an expectation that 
something might be done, though it must 
depend on many contingencies, and parti* 
cuiarly on the conduct of his Majesty 
ministers, who were acting under a most 
heavy responsibility. It appeared, how-^ 
ever, that we must no longer look for the 
voluntary exertions of the natives in the 
Peninsula, who were henceforth tQ be de- 
pendent on our subsidies. After several 
further observations, the noble earl said, 
U:at he could not entirely acquiesce in the 
sentiments of his noble friend (lord Gren- 
ville), and should therefore assent to the 
motion. 

The original question was then put and 
carried. 

ROUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday^ March 2\. » 

Press in India.] hotd Archibald Ua^ 
milion said, that in rising to submit his mo- 
tion for copies of all orders and regulations 
respecting the Press in India, he felt it neces- 
sary to state not only what his object was, 
but what his object was not. It was not 
his intention in that instance to find fault 
with any of the regulations to which his 
motion referred ; ^ nor was it his intention, 
to suggest to the House any measure so 
incompatible with the nature of our go- 
vernment in India, as a fiec press. He, 
therefore, desired itmightnot be imputed to 
him^ in tliis night's debate, that his motion 
was intended to embrace any such object. 
He had, indeed, formed an opinion upon 
that subject— and felt no diflTiculty in de- 
claring, that if the paper he now moved 
for was produced, and if it should be found 
to contain such n'gulatious upon the press, 
as he was led to believe it would exhibit, 
he might possibly think some future, at- 
tention to this subject advisable. But 
his motion of this night, was not of any 
such nature. AU he now asked for was 
information, that an opportunity might 
be aftorded* to himself, and the members 
of that House, of knowing what were the 
laws upon this subject, which prevailed for 
our fellow subjects in ^ India, and upon 
what authority those laws rested— and 
what was the penalty of transgression.—* 
The trials which had lately taken place at 
Madras, had certainly created a consider* 
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tble ferment That ferment had been 
imputed to the unwise and authoritative 
terference of the government with the 
courts of justice. — And certainly the re- 
fusal of tlie government to allow those 
trials to be printed had, in fact, augmented 
that ferment, and seemed almost to war- 
rant that, imputation. If all the proceed- 
ings had been regular and fair and correct, 
what harm could a pnnted account of the 
trials do? If, indeed, "the proceedings had 
not been regular nor correct, it was then 
natural enough for power to interpose, 
and forbid their publication. In either 
case, however, his motion ought to be 
granted, in the one case to justify the go- 
vernment, in the other to reform its practice. 
But upon the general reason of the rase, 
he felt himself still more strongly justified 
in calling for this document. He was 
aware that it might he urged against him, 
that, though there might be no positive 
law, a long practice was sufTicient to es- 
tablish an usage, and that such usage must 
have the efficacy of law. But he would 
not admit that any usage, unsupported by 
law, could justify such regulations respect- 
ing the press as now existed in India, and 
as had never been sanctioned by that 
House. He wanted to know, not only 
what the law was, but upon what authority 
it had been e.stablished. The government 
of India seemed to think itself, on some 
occasions, entitled to legislate for India, 
as ill the present instance; and on other 
occasions, actually to lupersede and set 
at nought the declarations and resolu- 
tions of this House. They were all aware 
that it was contrary to law to make con- 
quests to extend die territories of the India 
Company, and they equally well knew 
how that law had been obeyed. If that 
House should not interpose its authority, 
to restrain the violations of law in India, 
it was impossible that that important branch 
of the empire could he well governed or 
long retained. Another instance of the 
usurpation of the power and jurisdiction of 
that House, by the government of India, 
he must nieniioti, because it was more 
immediately connected with the subject 
of his [notion this night. — When the Pro- 
vince of Oude was seized (so unjustly and 
tyrannically he thought) in die name of 
the Company, a proclamation had been 
issued, f.iUely stating that the seizure had 
receitvd the approbation and sanction of 
the king and the parliament. Thus had 
the press tieen us^-d to usurp ihe authority 
of that House, and to behe tho iegisiaturo 
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at home ; and are we now to see it restrained 
from detailing the proceedings in our own 
courts of justice, and not be permitted to 
know either the rules or authority by 
which it is governed ? He should, in the 
next place, beg leave to inform the House 
as to what he understood to be the sub- 
stance of the regulations respecting the 
press in India— if not the whole, at 
least a considerable part of these regula« 
lions. these regulations, no newspaper 
could be published in India which did not 
previously receive the sanction of these* 
cretary of the government. Whether 
this regulation was right or not, he did not 
mean then to contend: he only wanted to 
know by what authority the regulation had 
been established. The penalty for trans- 
gressing this regulation was immediate 
einbuikatioii for Europe. The noble lord 
liere quoted the authority of a learned 
judge (Sullivan) in India, to show th.^t no 
power could exist in the government at - 
bitrarily to restrain the liberty of the Press 
in India— that liberty of the press which 
was the right of eveiy EnglisliiMaii — which 
was the surest guard for his freedom, and 
the best check upon the courts in the ad- 
ministration of justice. It was to ascertain 
upon what grounds this breach of the 
iuw had taken place, that he wished to call 
for copies of the ordets and regulations. 
He found it also laid down in the regulations, 
that certain rules were framed for the 
guidance of the secretary of the govern- 
rnenl in revising the newspapers. He was 
to prevent all observations respecting the 
public revenues and finances of the coun- 
try — all observations respecting the em- 
barkations on hoard ships of stores, or 
expeditions, and their destination, whether 
they belonged to the Company or to 
Europe— all statements of the probability 
of war or peace between the Company and 
the Native Powers — all observations tend- 
ing to convey information to the enemy, 
and the republication of paragraphs iVoni 
the European papers, which may tend to 
aflect the influence or credit of the British 
power with the native states. If the press 
was to be prevented fiom publishing any 
thing under these several heads, he was 
at a loss to know upon what subject any 
observation could be published. Though 
he would repeat, that he did not now mean 
to say that any of these regulations were 
wrong, yet when the papers, if granted, 
should be produced, he was of opinion that 
others would be of the same sentinienta 

with himself upon the subject* As to tbo 
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trials at Madras, he should only observe, 
that hitherto the administration of justice 
was considered pure; amidst the general 
havoc, the universal gloom, which our 
olitical measures had spread over India, 
c had always been accustomed to regard 
the proceedings of our courts of jastice 
there, as exhibiting a splendid and ho- 
nourable contrast ; but in this instance, the 
courts seemed, by their not allowing the 
publication, to be ashamed of their pro- 
ceedings. If they were not ashamed of 
them, they ought toallow the publication, if 
only to allay the ferment which was excited 
by these irial.s. The publication could do 
no harm, and might do much good. The 
noble lord then stated, that two grand 
jurois and three petty jurymen had been 
sent away from Madras for their conduct 
on these trials. He would ask, whether, 
under the present ambiguity of the law, 
any man could have a fair trial, or by what 
amhority he could bo tried at all, or for 
what offence ? Let it be recollected, the 
judge he had before alluded to (Sullivan) 
had (piestiniied the foundation on which 
this power of subjecting the press to in- 
spection previous to publication, rested, 
even with regard to newspapers, and had 
stated, that till lately, it had never been 
carried further. But the case he had 
brought befoie the House, this night, was 
not a restriction upon a newspaper, but 
a .silencing veto of publications on a court 
of law. It was not restraining opinions, 
not preventing discussion, not repressing 
theories, nothing of this kind ; but it was 
denying to our fellow subjects in India, 
the simple privilege of reading in print, 
the simple account of their own transac- 
tions in their own courts of justice, as they 
had actually taken place. And if the 
paper he moved for should be denied, it 
would be a refusal by this House of the 
fittest evidence on which this practice of 
assuming despotic controul over the press 
in India, by the government there, could 
be checked and reformed, if wrong, or jus- 
tified and confirmed, if right. The noble 
lord concluded by moving, " That there 
be laid before this House, a copy of all 
Orders, Regulations, Rules, and Directions, 
whiA have been promulgated since the 
year 1797, regarding any restraint of the 
Press, at the three presidencies of BengstI, 
Madras, and Bombay, or which have been 
acted upon by the governments there 
without being promulgated, or which have 
been sent to India by the Court of Di- 
irectors, or by the Board of Controul/' 
(VOL XIX.) 
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Mr. Dundat would state, 'as shortly as 
possible, the reasons whibh made him feel 
it his duty to oppose the motion of 
noble lord. The noble lord had founded 
his proposition on two distinct grounds ; 
the one, certain pro,cecdings which, took 
place in the courts of Madras two .years 
ago ; the other, the general principles re- 
specting the press, which, in his lordship’a 
opinion, applied ecjually to this country 
and to Indi.i. With respect to the first of 
thc.se grounds, he had to complain of the 
noble lord for introducing tho subject on 
the present ucrasion ; the Houi»o being 
aware that the whole of the proceedingM 
on the trials at Madras were already 
ordered to be laid on the table, till whicli 
peiiod any agitation of the question was 
premature. With respect to the general 
reasoning, tho noble lord, while he pro- 
fessed not to found his motion onany con- 
deinnation of the regulations by uhicli 
the press wa.s restrained in India, asserted 
that any restraint on the liberty of the 
press in India was improper. [Lord A. 
Hamilton ob.scrved, that he had not said 
so.] Such was certainly the impression 
made on his mind by the remarks of the 
noble lord. As to the liberty of the press, 
surely no man could be so wild as seriou-sly 
to entertain an opinion that the principles 
which were applicable to that liberty in 
England were alike applicable to it in 
Imlia. The noble lord asked for the rules 
which existed on the subject. Now really, 
with the excepfion of the regulations re- 
garding newspapers, which the noble lord 
had read,. he did not believe there existed 
any written regulations respecting the 
press in India. He woiiM, however, ask, 
the noble lord, whether he thought it would 
be wise to sanction the unreitralned pub- 
lication of ail matttrs whatever in the 
new.spapers of India ? [Lord A. Hamilton : 

No, but no censorship.''] — Without 
some censorship there would be danger. 
Could any thing be considered more pe- 
rilous than to spread opinions of all kinds 
whatever throughout the whole of Hiti- 
dostan ? A government that permitted such 
a practice would be most negligent and 
unjustifiable. Let it be recollected, that 
no European could be in India but either 
in the service of the company or by the 
licence of the company. Was it not per- 
fectly just, therefore, to say to an indivi- 
dual there— to a printer, for instance, at 
Madras, If you do not conform to the 
regulations of the government, you must 
withdraw from ludia,'* Suppose a clerk in 
(2H) 
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any office in this country urere to become 
the editor of a newspaper, he would He 
peifectiy justified in doing so ; but would 
not the person by whom he was employed 
be justified in saying, ** 1 do not choose 
that you should thus occupy yourself, and 
you must therefore quit tny service/* 
The cases were strictly analogous; for 
this was all that was declared by the go- 
yernmcnt of India. To give the House 
some idea of the extent of the evil which 
might result from unrestrained freedom of 
the press in India, he would mention a 
circumstance that had occurred since his 
accession to office It had come to the 
knowledge of government that certain 
persons, actuated doubtlessly by the most 
laudable intentions, had caused to be 
pHnted, for the purpose of dissemination 
among the natives of India, a treatise, con- 
taining animadversions of the most severe 
nature on the religion and customs of the 
^natives. Now as it was the substratum of 
the British government in India to uphold 
the laws and usages of the natives, the 
House would immediately perceive that it 
was the bounden duty of government to 
euppress a work calculated to excite irri- 
tation and hostility. Such a restraint on 
the press was justified by the circum- 
stances of the case, and by the powers 
entrusted to the ffovernment. Differing 
therefore wholly mm the noble lord on 
the grounds upon which the motion was 
founded, he must give to it his decided 
negative, • 

Lord Folkestone declared, that had any 
previous ddhbt existed in his mind as to 
the propriety of producing the paper 
moved for by his noble friend, the obser- 
vations of the right hon. gent, would have 
completely removed it. The right hon. 
gent, asserted, that the East India com- 
pany had a right to bind their servants by 
their own Regulations. This might be true*; 
but if those regulations were of so para- 
mount a nature that every individual be- 
came bound by them, independent of 
every other consideration or principle, 
then was it, in his judgment, most neces- 
sary that the House should know what 
those regulations were ; and when it was 
recollected that they related to India, he 
thought that circumstance* was .in itself 
aufficient to give great reason for jealousy 
and distrust on the part of the House. He 
denied that those stated by his noble friend 
were the sole regulations, ^sthe right hon. 
gent, deemed erroneously' to think they 
i^ere. Neither did he think ii fair of that ; 
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hon. gent, to call upon his noble 
friend to propose better regulations than 
those now existing. This was not fair ; 
it was not parliamentary’. His noble 
friend had done his duty in complaining 
of what he thought was wrong. He should 
vote for the production of the papers-— 
first, because he thought that they ought 
to know under what rules and regulations the 
British subjects in India lived ; and next, 
because it was necessary, in his opinion, 
to inquire whether such rules furnished 
adequate grounds for prohibiting the right 
of publication of the trials at Madras 
claimed by the parties concerned. 

Sir Jokn Amiruther observed, that cer- 
tainly the noble mover had abstained from 
directly condemning the government of 
India, and only wished for the regulations 
which that government had promulgated. 
He might ask what right parliament had 
to demand the rules which the government 
of India chose to establish for the guidance 
of their own servants ? The noble lord who 
had just spoken, however, went further 
than the noble mover ; and urged, as a 
ground for consenting to the motion, the 
injustice and oppression of the Indian go- 
vernment. To accede to the motion, there- 
fore, would be to accede to the proposition, 
that the government of India had been 
unjust and oppressive ; and this without 
any case whatever of public hardship or 
individual suffering having been made out. 
There was not an European in India who 
was not aware of the engagements into 
which he entered before he entered into 
them ; and that if he did not choose to 
comply with those engagements, the term 
of his residence in India was at an end. 
As to the regulations which respected the 
publication of newspapers, he would ask 
any one who was at all acquainted with 
India, whether an unrestrained publica- 
tion could there with safety be permitted ? 
Was this unrestrained publication to be 
allowed for the purpose of permitting one 
set of the servants of the Company to 
illuminate another set of those servants ? 
Suppose a secretary of the admiralty 
in this country were to set up a news- 
paper, for the purpose of discussing the 
public conduct of a lord of the trepury, 
could any thing jbe more absurd ? But 
perhaps this unrestrained publication of 
newspapers in India, was for the pur- 
pose of illuminating the natives. Wai 
this exactly desirable I Would it be very 
expedient to inform them Of the peculiar 
tenure by which the British government 
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held iheir pow^r r He recollected when 
he was in India, that soon after a certain 
musacre, a series of ingenious and well 
written essays, appeared in one of those 
publications, which were to enlighten the 
great capital of Calcutta (in which, let it 
be remembered, there were at least 
‘ 100,000 natives, capable of reading Eng- 
lish), the tendency of which was to prove, 
with how much ease and safety, by a judici- 
ous combination of the natives, the whole 
European population of Bengal might be 
exterminated* Was it not wise to prevent 
the publication of such articles as this? It 
would, perhaps, be said, that the publisher 
might be punished ; hut of what avail was 
that when the mischief was effected ? 
With respect to the trials at Madras, the 
noble lord had asserted, that the govern- 
ment of India appeared to be ashamed of 
the proceedings on that subject. I'hcre 
were two parties involved in this consider- 
ation— -the courts, and the government. 
He admitted, that when application was 
made to the courts for permission to pub- 
lish the proceedings, the judge alluded to 
by the noble lord, did make the answer 
which the noble lord ascribed to him, the 
propriety or impropriety of which he 
would not then discuss. The court, how- 
ever, declared, that they had nothing to 
do with it ; that they could grant no per- 
mission* Then for the government. But 
first, he must observe, that although re- 
gulations existed in India, respecting the 
publication of newspapers, he did not be- 
lieve that any regulation existed respect- 
ing the publication of books. The person 
who was about to publish the trials ap- 
plied for permission to do so to the secre- 
tary of the government, probably with a 
view to give greater sanction to his pub- 
lication. Permission was refused. What 
would have been done by the government 
had the publication taken place notwith- 
standing, he knew not. He did not think, 
however, that the government would in 
such a case have done wrong to punish 
the publishers; for it was admitted on 
all hands, that at that moment the greatest 
ferment prevailed in Madras ; the judges 
(whether properly or improperly it was not 
the g|me to enquire) having thought fit to 
refe^he result of the trials to England for 
the consideration of his Majesty. Whether 
or not, however, punishment would have 
followed the publication, nothing to him 
could be more evident, than that the go- 
vernment of India would have acted most 
unwisely, had they under such circum- 
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stances granted a formal permission for 
a publication of that nature. 

Mr. Hiwartk admitted the necessity of 
regulations, and acknowledged that a 
press in India, wholly unrestrained, might 
oe productive of great mischief. But the 
matter for complaint was, not that regu- 
lations were imposed on men before th^ 
went out, to which they previously and 
voluntarily acceded, but that after they 
had 9 Dne out, they found they had to 
struggle with innovations superinduced 
upon those regulations, to which they had 
not only not voluntarily assented, but of 
I which they had not had any idea. 

^Sir Thomas Turten was not surprisecnS* 
hearing the language which had been Used 
by those who opposed this motion : such 
language was altogether worthy of ihe 
country in which the governors were 
every thing, and the governed nothing. 
The absurdity was to speak at all of free- 
dom of discussion, or the liberty of the 
press, when India was the subject. The 
liberty of the press in India ! Risum 
teneatis, amici V* As i^a plant of such 
celestial growth could flourish in thebsterile 
soil of despotism ! Under any such a 
system of government discussion was in- 
deed to be avoided. Nothing could be 
more dangerous than freedom of discussion 
under a government founded upon blood 
and supported by injustice. As wisely 
might the liberty of the press be esta^ 
blished at Tunis or Algiers, where the go- 
vernment was not inferior to that of ours 
in India. He had no hesitation in avow- 
ing it as his opinion, that there was as 
much liberty enjoyed under the govern- 
ment of the dey of Algiers, or the em- 
peror of Morocco, as by the natives undec 
the British government in India. There- 
fore must any discussion be dangerous 
that could open their eyes to their present 
state, or make them reflect that the Bri-r 
tisli were but one million, while they 
were sixty millions. But if the regula- 
tions were, as they had been, approved 
of by gentlemen opposite, he wished to 
know why they were so reluctant to pro- 
duce them ? He thought, that as rules and 
regulations aflecting such a portion of tho 
British empire, they ought to be promul- 
gated ; if, however, they were so ig^ise 
and salutary, and beneficial as they w^ere 
said to be, what possible objection could 
there be to the motion of the noble lord, 
who only called for their production ? 
The usual parliamentary, objection, that 
voting for their production implisd a csop 
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sure upon them^ could not hold here i if 
they were wliat they should be> promul- 
g^ttion could do tliem nor the country no 
haiiTJ and if they vrere not, they ought to 
be known. The right hon. and learned 
geiU. had, in speaking of the Madras trials, 
s'au cir that permission was asked to pub- 
them, this was a mistake, no such per* 
mission had been asked. He concluded 
by stall n;{, that the motion of the imblc 
loid should have his cordial support. ^ • 
^Mr. Wallace did not think tliar the 
noble lord had made out his argument in 
fiupport of the present motion, even upon 
own grounds. The noble lord had 
ISR it down as the grounds of his niotioA, 
that the regulations were illegcil and un- 
just. 'i'his had by no means been made 
out : still less had it been esiablislied that 
the refusal of permission to publish the 
trials at Madras had been an undue and 
inexpedient exercise of power. The hon. 
baronet had <ienicd that permission had 
been asked : ho begged leave to correct 
him in that statement, and to assure him, 
on the best authority, that permission had 
been asked. There v\ere other reasons 
justi)yiiig the suppression of that pubhea- 
tioii : one trial took place on the J Ith of 
January, another upon the 2d of March— 
the publication of the former trial, in the 
intermediate time, might have operated in 
an unfair way to the prejudice of cither 
party, and therefore to the prejudice of 
aubstantial justice. But the right hon. 
and learned gem. had rc^ninded them of 
the state of Madras at that period : it had 
been justly described as being then in a 
violent ferment— and under such circum- 
stances would it have been wise to have 
pei iiiiucd such a publication ? 

. Mr. Hutchinson observed, that the last 
«peaker had avowed, that the object was, 
to keep the people of India in darkness as 
to tile nature of their government. The 
more important, therefore, it was, that 
this House should take care, that our go- 
vernment there, such as it was, should be 
well administered. He would certainly 
vote for the motion. 

Mr. Grant contended that despotism 
had not been established there by Eng- 
land, but that it had been found there, 
whvre it had existed for many ages. The 
iiUroduclion of the liberty of the press 
might lead to the most fatal consequences, 
and ill the present state of things, would 
unhinge the whole frame of Indian society. 
Ho did not think any case had been made 
ngt for the production of the paper* 
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Sir H, Montgomery approved of the 
present system, jand thought any innova* 
tion that might be made would be very 
dangerous to the interests of this country* 
He, however, could have wished the trial 
in question had been allowed to be pub- 
lished, as it might have prevented the in- 
troduction of a report of it into this coun- 
try, which lie had been given to under- 
stand was spurious. 

Mr. Lockhart observed that the govern- 
ment of India had been acquired, like 
most other governments, partly by con- 
quest, partly by compact, and partly by 
forfeiture. Under these circumstances, to 
allow of* the unrestrained liberty of the 
press would be dangerous. Thr ir situa- 
tion, however, was not such as it had been 
said to be; for though they did not enjoy 
a free government, they wi re governed 
by per;ons w^ho were responsible to this 
country, and answerable fur their conduct 
to that House. He thought the moi'on 
had been brought forward merely as a 
compliment to the abstract liberty of the 
press. He was a friend to that libtrity, 
and though it should run into some ex- 
cesses (and some licentious strides even in 
this country he thought it had taken), he 
was far from wishing to impose any new 
restriction. The liberty of the press had 
done much good; it had also been in some 
instances,- a source of the most tremen- 
dous evils. It had been spoken of as that 
which ought not to be discussed. From 
its magnitude and importance, he thought 
it ought often to be brought under their 
consideration. He remembered what had 
taken place in the National Asscunbly of 
the island of St. Domingo, wiiere, in con- 
sequence of the attempt to extend the li- 
berty of the press, the most dreadful 
scenes occurred. Those who were, to be 
benefited by it, rose and massacred their 
friends indiscriminately wiih their foes, 
and at length succeeded in making them- 
selves sovereigns of the island. Such 
might be the consequences of the intro- 
duction of the liberty of the press in India. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the hon. gent, who 
had Just spoken, had mentioned ihe licen- 
tiousness of the Dress, and observed that it 
had even in this country takenAome 
strides. He (Mr. Whitbread) was Inso of 
opinion that it had taken some strides, but 
those strides appeared to him to be taken 
backwards. It the hon. gent, looked back 
to what had been published many years 
ago, and compared those publications 
with what issued from the press at tbi 
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present day, he thought he also would be 
of opinion, that the motion of the liberty 
of the press was retrograde and not pro* 
gressive. ilis noble friend was aware, 
that to place the press in India on the 
same footing as in iingland, might be danr 
gerous. The government of India had 
been acquired, as the hon. gent, had said, 
by conquest, by compact, and by forfei- 
ture, but he had omitted one short mono- 
syllable, namely, that which had tended 
more to give us that acquisition than any 
thing else. Fie had not mentioned the word 
** fraud.'' If those ills might arise from 
extending the liberty of the press to India, 
which the hon. gent, had ascribed to that 
measure in St. Domingo, still he thought 
no evil could be expected to result from 
an attempt to soften the misery of the peo- 
ple; but, on the contrary, that it would 
tend to prop that poi\er which must 
otherwise crumble into dust. .Tlie paper 
moved for ought to be produced. If the 
regulations made by the marquis Welles- 
ley were good, they ought to be brought 
forward to justify him; and if they were 
unwise and impolitic, they ought to be 
produced, that they might be canvassed 
and corrected. The hon. gent, had said, 
the people of India w'ere not in the situa- 
tion in which it had been said they were, 
as they wvrta governed by persons who 
were responsible for their conduct to that 
House. After this, however, when they 
were called to account in that House, that 
hon. gent, opposed the production of the 
paper requisite for their information. Not 
only was it considered right to withhold 
from the natives of India moral and poli- 
tical infoimatioii, but it was even tiiought 
proper to deny them a knowdedge of 
Christianity. To support a political des- 
potism, they would not let them have the 
light of that Gospel through which they 
hoped for salvation themselves.— (No, 
from the Treasury Bench !)— One hon. 
gent, had expressed himself nearly to that 
cllect, and the right hon. Secretary him- 
self had seemed about to say so, wdieii ihr 
enormity of the proposition ajificarcd to 
startle him. He was sorry this discussion 
had taken place, to shew the worhl the 
wret^d situation of those who were, 
callednmr fellow-subjects, but who were 
not so in iact, but those (said Mr. W.) 
whom we and our fellow- subjects aie des- 
pots over." Fie thought this discussion 
would have been well avoided ‘by the 
fodurtioii of the paper. It would have 
een perfectly harmless, and it must have 
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done good, as it would have justified the 
marquis Wellesley, orbenefitted the coun- 
try, by shewing what was wfongr 

Mr. H, Dundas es^lained. He was 
not for withholding from the natives of 
India the light of Christianity ; he only 
wished to keep that from them which 
would lead to tumultuous proceedings. 

Mr. Wliithread had unnerstood him to 
say that to -Mempt to do away the laws 
and • the superstitions of Hindostan would 
be -improper. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the arguments of the hon. gent, were by 
no means sufficient to justify the produc- 
tion of the paper. Gentlemen should re- 
member that the liberty of the press was 
not withheld merely from the principles 
of the government, but from the disposi- 
tions of the natives themselves. They 
were in that stale that it might do them 
much harm, though if they were less ig- 
norant it might be expected to be produc- 
tive of the greatest good. He was glad 
his right hon. #ieiid had so well ex- 
plained away what had been said of with- 
holding from the natives the light of 
Christianity, No such disposition ex- 
isted, but it was wisely thought that go- 
vernment should abstain from openly ex- " 
erling itself to further the cause of Chris- 
tianity, lest they should be represented to 
the people as attempting to impose upon 
them a new religion. On all 'occasions 
when papers were moved for in that 
House, he thought a better reason should 
be given, than that they were desired 
out of curiosity ; and the paper required 
by the noble lord ought not, in his opi- 
nion, to he given, as il they wire to grant 
it without any substantial reason lor its 
production having been given, they would 
seem to admit that there iippeared grounds 
for censuring the government of India. 

Sir J. Newport supported the motion, and 
thought no one reason had been given 
why the paper should not be granted. 

Lord A. Hamilton that after ^b&pry/ 
able manner in which his motion liarnxTeii 
supported, it would be unnecessary for 
him to trespass further on the time of the 
House, than merely to make one or two 
observations on some argum^mts from the 
other side of the House, lie had to mnke 
one general ccmplaint of almost all the 
gentlemen who had opposed him, that 
they had thought proper not only to im- 
pute to him \«iiat he had not ^aid, but 
what he had actually disclaimed. He had 
disclaimed distinctly, and repeatedly, all 
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intention of claiming for India ^ perfectly 
free press. He did not even introduce 
that question at all; it was unnecessary for 
his object, and he had cautiously avoided 
it. Yet all the hon. gentlemen who op* 
posed his motion, except the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had spoken as if such 
had been his principal motive. He had 
stated, at first, not only ii|^at his object 
was, but what it was not?Nle had said, 
it was not, to demand for*India a press 
perfectly free, but merely to enquire by 
what authority it had one perfectly fettered. 
One hon. gent. (Mr. Lockhart) had called 
his motion ** an abstract compliment to the 
Liberty of the Press.” Without stopping 
to notice the obvious insinuation of that 
phrase, he would merely say, that if the 
hon. gent, should ever become liable to 
the penalty imposed upon the transgres- 
sion of this formidable law, which was the 
object of his motion, the hon. gent, would 
then probably change his tone, and not 
think the matter altogether of an abstract 
nature. Immediate enfiarkation for Eu* 
rope, without trial, or a hearing, or delay, 
or preparation, would surely be no very 
abstract injury or hardship. If, as an hon. 
gentleman had said, ** India must, at all 
events, be governed as it now is,^^ there 
was an end of his motion, and of every 
other of a similar nature. He remember- 
ed, however, to have heard in that House, 
very different arguments held by those 
who sat on the Treasury bench; some of 
whom spoke in favour oCthe present, some 
of the past, and others of the future. He 
recollected a certain dispatch which had 
a few years back been drawn up, but not 
sent to India, which reprobated that doc- 
trine to which he had just alluded, and 
said positively, that India should not be 
governed as it then was. For his own 
part, he was of opinion, that if India must 
be governed as it now is, though the India 
Company might not think so, he believed 
ublic had much better not have it at 
He had only one word more—this 
was the lime when the government 
must give notice, according to the act of 
parliament, that the Company must quit 
Uieir exclusive privilege. He would beg 
to know of the right hoii. gentleman, whe- 
ther it was intended to give such notice ? 

Mr. Dmdas, s^id, he had on a former 
night been asked that question, and he 
l^ad then ansvrered that it was. 

Mf. Johnstone, wopld vote against the 
ipbtion. He was not aware that the power 
^trusted, tp ibq government of India had 


been misused, and was fully convinced 
that the most mischievous efleci would 
result from allowing a free press to exist 
in India. 

The House divided, when the numbers 
were— Ayes, 18.— Noes, 53.— Majority, 
35. 

Mr. Dundas then moved fof the ap« 
pointment of a Select Committee on India 
Affairs, which he proposed should consist 
of the same members as before, with only 
two exceptions, the one, that of an hon. 
gentleman who could not attend, and the 
other that of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quel*, who was likewise prevented from 
attendance. — The two new members be 
mentioned were Mr. Porcher and Mr. De 
Ponthieu. 

Mr. Creevey complained that the Com* 
mittce was so formed as to prevent any 
report except such as would be agreeable 
to the government and the Fast India 
company. The Committee was only an 
adjournment of the Directors and Board of 
Control) 1 up stairs. They never gave infor- 
mation except when they wanted money. 
Their maxim was, give us all the money 
we want, or we shall force it from you, 
and call you all the names we can invent 
into the bargain. After some further ob- 
servations on this political farce, he 
moved, as an amendment. That the Com- 
mittee should inquire into the conduct of 
the Directors and of the Board of Controul 
in the management of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Dundas read over several of the 
names — Mr. Wilbcrforce, Mr. Tierney, 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Fiizhugh, Lord 
Morpeth, Mr. Long, M*’- Creevey, &c. 
8wC. and asked what particular bias they 
could have against the truth? Lord 
Folkestone, and Mr. Whitbread supported 
the amendment. Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Grant opposed it. The House divided. 


For the original motion.., 56 

Against it 19 

Majority —37 
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Friday, March 122. 

Navy Estimates. Admiralty Court.] 
The House having resolved itself|into a 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Yorke said it had been his intention 
on a former day to move for the sum 
necessary for the Ordinaries of the Navy, 
which he had divided into three parts, 
under one resolution. This, however, 
through a mUtake, bad not been done ; 
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he had iberefore now to moye, That a f am 
not exceeding 1,157,751/. be granted for 
the Ordinaries of the Navy. 

Sir William Scott rose in consequence of 
a charge which had been preferred on a 
former day against the Court over which 
he had the honour to preside. Considering 
the situation in which he stood, he thought 
justice should make every member who 
might have any charge to prefer against 
him, in his otiiciai capacity, give notice 
of such an intention. Out of the multi- 
tude of causes which had come before him, 
it was impossible for him to remember 
every individual case; and if such notice 
were not given, he might be taken by 
surprise, and be unable to reply to such 
charge when made, though it might be as 
unlbundcd as those which he had formerly 
refuted, or as unfounded as he trusted to 
make that now brought forward appear. 
That it was a great many years since the 
prizes to w'hich allusion had been made 
were taken, it was unnecessary to call 
witnesses to prove. He remembered the 
captures, which were six in number, were 
made in the year 17Q9. This he would 
admit, but this was not sufficient to prove 
that any improper delay had originated 
in the Admiralty Court. The delay might 
have been caused by the parties them- 
selves, as was the case in a cause which 
had been before him that very day. It 
might happen, that such delays had 
occurred in a variety of instances, where 
no paity whatever could be blamed. It 
was to be remembered, that the suitors 
were persons employed in the service of 
their country, who might be at such a dis- 
tance that they could not be communicated 
with on the subject; or merchants residing 
in foreign 4 )arts. The witnesses necessary 
to elucidate the business might be in 
the same situation — might be dispersed all 
over the world. From these circumstances 
delay was often unavoidable, and little as 
it was desired, without it no correct admi- 
nistration of justice could be obtained. 
The Court of Admiralty sat not merely 
for the purpose of examining the claims 
which might be made for prize-money, 
but likewise to protect foreign-ami British 
merchanU ; to restore property which had 
been improperly seized, and to do justice 
to ail parties. It might sometimes happen, 
and it. frequently did, that some of the par- 
ties concerned were resident in Silesia, in 
Bavaria, in Bohemia, and in the remotest 
parts of the globe. It was certainly 
desirable that the money to be distributed 


I should find its way into the pockets of the 
captors as soon as possible, but still it wu 
necessary to allow a proper time to elapse 
before such a distribution was made, for 
the proper security of neutral property. 
With respect to the facts of the present 
case, it was stated that the ships had been 
taken at the battle of Camperdown. This 
was not correct, as they were taken two 
years after that action, during the subse* 
queni blockade of the Texel. It had been 
agreed, that only one of the ships should 
be proceeded against in the prize court, to 
save the expence necessarily attendant on 
proceeding against the other five. A 
great variety of claims were put in by 
different merchants, and some by persons 
residing in Silesia, Bohemia, Trieste, and 
Fiume. Much of the delay complained 
of was occasioned by the time taken up to 
investigate these several claims. A great 
deal of time had been so occupied. He 
believed the investigation commenced at 
^bout the end of the year 1799, and the 
final adjudication of all claims took place 
on the 13th of May ISO I. The money 
w^as left to be distributed, and if the agents 
did not act properly, it was not the fault 
of the Admiralty Court, as they did not 
employ those agents. These persons 
were employed by the parties themselves^ 
and with them the court bad nothing to db. 
After llie condemnation of the vessels, it 
so happened, that a great question arose 
among the gentlemen of the navy as to the 
persons entitled to the benefit. This was 
a question which could not run parallel 
with the other. It was of no use agitating 
this till the other was settled, and there- 
fore both could not be decided at the same 
time. After much discussion and nego- 
elation, it was at last agreed to take the 
opinion of the proper court on the subject. 
An application was in consequence made 
to the Court of Admiralty, with an agree- 
ment that the decision in this case should 
determine al8bthers ; the cause came on 
in the usual way, and in July 1805, the 
court gave an opinion, but it did not sign 
its final judgment, though be strongly 
and distinctly expressed his sentiments on 
this ground. There was at that time 
another question respecting the blockading*' 
squadron off Cadiz, the circumstances of 
which were nearly the same, and the case 
altogether similar, before the Lords Com- 
missioners of appeal. It was thought 
better for the parties to take the final deci- 
sion from the Court of Appeal, rather than 
from the Court pf Admiralty. In 
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mean timei it was proposed that the money 
(which had been all the time at interest), 
shoald he vested in Exchequer Bills. He 
did not know whether or not this was good 
advice, but he knew that it was most 
agreeable to all the parties concerned. 
The decision was in consequence referred 
to the Court of Appeal by universal con- 
, tent. The case belorc. them, w'as pending 
there for six years. On the face of this, 
it might appear that there were some 
grounds for ariaigniiig the proceedings in 
that Court. This was not Ins opinion, but 
if such were the fact, the Admiralty Court 
had nothing to do with it; but it had 
been the fate of that court, for some years 
past, to be .frequently censured for that 
with which it had nothing to do. Last 
year there was a gallant officer, now he 
hop d better employed, both for his own 
credit and the service of the country, who 
had made certain charges against the 
Admiralty w'hich had been repeated at 
taverns* coffee-houses, and alehouses.^ 
And what had those charges come to at 
last? 1’hey had merely proved to have been 
founded on certain bargains made between 
the agents of the Crown, and the agents 
of private persons out of court, with which 
the Admiralty had no more to do than any 
other court of justice had to do with airy 
case that might be taken out of it by the 
consent of the parties concerned. With 
the delays which had occurred in the 
Court of Appeal, the Admiralty Court had 
no more to do, than the"' Court of Kind’s- 
Bench had to do with the delays which 
might occur with the writs of error car- 
ried up to the House of Lords. If, then, 
there was any cause for blame, it ought 
not to be laid, under such circumstances, 
at the Admiralty’s door. He begged, how- 
ever, to say, he did not think such delays 
were fairly chargeable to the Lords Com- 
missioners of Appeals. He knew what 
imputations had been thio^i out against 
thetm ; but it ought to be remembered, 
that in the eventful period of the last six- 
teen years, from the situation in which this 
country had been placed with others, • 
there had been a greater number of impor- 
tant questions before them than had arisen 
for a. century before, it should also be 
remembered, that they received all the 
appeals from every court in the kingdom. 
All this devolved on four or five members 
of the Privy Council, who sought no 
remuneration for their labours, and who 
received none but those injurious censures 
frequcDtly launched against their proceed* 


ings. When all ibis was considered, and 
he stated to the House, that aft^r so many 
years there were not more than twenty or 
thirty appeals remaining before thorn of 
all that had been made, though it might 
have happened that delays in some 
instances had taken place, still it must be 
felt that they were very far from de^^erving 
censure. The case had not been six 
months before them when the subject was 
taken up. It happened that the necessary 
witnesses were then in the Mediterranean. 
Commissioners were obliged fo be sent out 
to Malta and other places, to examine 
those witnesses wherever they could be 
found. It w.is taken up just before Christ- 
mas in the year 1808, and in six months 
after the cause was ileiermined. — IJe then 
proceerled to justify the Court of Ad- 
miralty in not proceeding earlier than it 
usually did to try prize caii'^^'s. In the 
present extended scale of maritime warfare 
in which we were engaged, a^ which was 
the cau«e of our making captures in all 
parts of the globe, it was necessary that 
twelve months at least should elapse before 
a distribution took place, otherw ise a man’s 
property might be captured and con- 
demned before he knew any thing at all 
of the matter. Wlien llie money was 
ready to be distrihuted, a new (jnestiori 
arose among the gentlemen of the navy, 
and a third suit w^as instituted, which the 
Admiralty Court was obliged to entertain. 
This caused new delays, whic h it was 
ofivioiis they had not tlie power to avoid, 
which protracted the case till la-t Novem- 
ber. He then explained the causes of the 
delays wdiich had siibs.^quciuly taken 
place, and concluded with hoping that such 
attacks would not again be made on slight. 
grounQs, nor without previous inquiry, 
lie hoped, before .such charges were again 
preferred, that the whole of the circum- 
stances would be taken into consideration, 
that it would be remembered wdio tlie 
suitors were. They were brave men, but 
the lower classes had warm passions, and 
might growr discontented if they were told 
their interests were neglected by the 
Admiralty. They might become dissatis- 
fied without reason, and the most fatal con- 
sequences must follow', it should be recol- 
lected, the suitors, bn the other hand, were 
subjects of neutral nations, and that conse- 
quently, to do justice without delay, was 
unavoidable. 

Mr. Rose said, it had struck him as an 
extraordinary circumstant^e that no distri* 

bution had takan place for ttH years. On 
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looking, howeyer, into tHe subject, he bad 
the satisfaction to find that no delay had 
occurred since that which originated in 
merciful consideration. When a similar 
case was before the Court of Appeal, if his 
right hon. friend had decided on the case 
sooner, it would have occasioned a great 
expence to the parties, without accelerat- 
ing the ultimate decision one single hour. 
Whatever might be thought by others, the 
parties concerned were obliged by the 
delay of his right hon. friend. The great- 
est care- had been taken of the interests of 
the captors. On the condemnation of the 
prize, in 178D, when Mr. Hunter found 
there was likely to be some delay, he im- 
mediately put the money out to interest. 
It had remained at interest all the time ; 
and he believed there was no other coun- 
try in the world where justice was ad- 
ministered, not only with such purity, but 
with such dispatch. If the hon. admiral 
thought Ae. interests of the navy were 
neglecte^^e trusted he should, in a few 
minutes, prove the contrary to be the fact. 
Since the passing of the act. in .lime ISOi^, 
nine thousand cases had been made out 
under his immediate direction, and so ar- 
ranged, that if any boatsniari or other per- i 
son, belonging to any •ship, applied to | 
him respecting the [irize- money to which | 
he might tliinU hiinselt inlitled, he could 
in one hour let him know when the prize 
was condemni'd, whai the amount of his 
share, ami give him, in line, all the re- 
quisite infoniiation on the subject. Six 
hundred of these cases had been made out 
by himself. I'heir amount in money was 
4,000,000/. * sterling. He had exerted 
himself to the utmost to benefit the cap- 
tors, by putting their money out to in- 
terest and relieving them from the extor- 
tion of Agents. The annual captures 
amounted on the average to 1,000,000/. 
in the course of the war, therefore, they 
were 7,000,000/. of wdiich but a small 
part had been out at interest for the cap- 
tors. Five millions four hundicd thousand | 
pounds had been put out to interest by the 
agents fur their own benefit. One agent 
alone, had had as much ns 300,000/. out 
at interest to his own ad van* age. This 
had been put a stop to, and the benefit 
transferred to the captors. The right 
hon. gent, then proceeded to enumerate 
the several evils whii h he had exerted 
hims<dl to correct. In the charges of 
agents accounts, be had saved 12,000/. 
per year to the captors. He saved them 
50,000/. per year salvage. The droits 
(VOL. XIX.) 


amounting to 2,000,000/. which were not 
taken cognizance of, he had caused to be 
regularly registered. He bad also la- 
boured to make a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with respect to conjoint grants, 
grants to the army and navy. The right 
lion, gentleman proceeded to make a 
statement of what he had effected in 
the various departments of the navy. He 
had most anxiously laboured to promote 
the interest of the navy in every respect,' 
He had therefore felt hurt, when he found 
that, notwithstanding all be had done, in* 
sinuations weie still thrown out, that the 
welfare of the navy was not attended to. 
He hoped the gallant Admiral would bear 
in mind what had fallen from his right 
honourable friend, and not say that which 
might tend to raise a clamour among the 
low'er classes in the service. When such 
statements were thrown out respecting the 
Prize Court, the persons conceiving them- 
selves entitled to prize-money were so in- 
flamed, that it was imi^ossible to make 
them listen to the true state of the case. 
They might reason with them to all eter- 
nity without eflcct. He was conscious 
their claims had never been neglected ; 
and he thought the gallant Admiral could 
hardly name a sailor, or a sailor’s father^ 
mother or relation, who had written to 
him without obtaining prompt attention 
and a proper answer. If they were in 
London his doors were always open to 
them, and he saw them himself, heard 
their complaint^ and gave them all the 
information in his power. They were, 
however, so very difilcult to convince of 
that which was rig|}t, after such state- 
ments as tho.se he had before alluded to 
had gone abroad, that it wa.s most desira- 
ble such should not be made upon slight 
grounds. 

Sir Charles Pole said, if either of the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite, who thought 
proper to complain so loudly this night, 
had been in their places when he delivered 
his sentiments on the Navy Estimates, 
they would have seen with how little jus- 
tice they now attacked him ; he had then 
stated, with a feeling of extreme satisfac- 
tion, the correctness and oeconomy with 
which those estimates had been calcu- 
lated ; they would have heard him ex- 
press his thanks, at the clear and per- 
spicuous manner in which they bad been 
< xplained to the Committee ; they might 
have heard him pay his humble tribute of 
applause to the First Lord of tlie Admi- 
ralty, for several otlter measures, which 
(a I) 
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ha (sir C. P.) deemed usefVil and advan- 
tageous to the naval service ; they would 
have heard him state, that he believed the 
First Lord bad inspired the service with a 
conhdence that was a tower of strength to 
the country, but he had, at the same time, 
expressed his regret that the delays and 
consequent abuses of the Court of Admi- 
ralty was still a blot which required to be 
removed ; and, to elucidate this, be ex- 
emplified, as one of the many instances, 
the blockading squadron, under the orders 
of lord Duncan, in J79<J, which had cap- 
tured several ships who were acting in 
defiance of the blockade, that the proceeds 
of the ships so captured, at that period, 
were not distributed at this moment, Iftl i : 
he stated this as a grievance which ought, 
with' many of the same kind, to be in- 
quired into and corrected ; he did not 
make it a charge against the right hon. 
and learned judge of the Admiralty Court, 
nor did he state it either in tone or temper 
as such, but as one of those evils which 
called aloud for a remedy. He now 
thanked the right hon. gent, for the op- 
portunity of repeating it, and he would do 
so over and over again, either here or 
elsewhere ; he did it without the smallest 
hostility towards any man ; much of per- 
sonal animadversion had been introduced 
into ibis debate by the learned Judge ; he 
hoped he might be excused, if lie alluded 
to it, and assured the CommilUu, that 
nothing but the imperious sense of duty 
to his country, and afieciien to the service, 
could induce him to put himself forward 
and render himself so obnoxious to the 
right hon. gent, andjiis numerous friends. 
He would ask, what possible motive could 
he have, but the conviction of his mind 
that he was doing his duty as a member of 
that House, where he was entitled to make 
such observations as he thought useful, 
and founded in justice ? With these sen- 
timents, he should continue to repeat bis 
observations whenever the interests of the 
navy were discussed. Having no personal 
charge to make, he should nut feel it ne- 
cessaiy to send for the learned Judge all 
over the town to acquaint him, what he 
might have known as well as himself, that 
the Navy Estimates were to be discussed 
on a given 'day, and that it was probable 
that part of the naval service, which re- 
gards the interests of the officer and sea- 
men in prize causes, might be noticed ; it 
was impossible they could be noticed by 
btm,. without expressing his regreti, that 
the evils, so long and so loudly mentiocked. 


were not remedied. The learned Jodgo, 
in his speech this night, had been pleased 
to introduce the state of Algiers and 
Tunis : was the learned Judge aware how 
near he approached to the government of 
those states on the present occasion, when 
he endeavours to restrain members of this 
House from making just and constitutional 
observations on grievances which exist in 
a most important part of the state? The 
right hon. and learned Judge had 'this 
night confessed all that he (sir C. P.) 
complained of; namely, that a blockading 
squadron, after long and severe cruizing, 
had captured ships in 1799; and thaV 
when we are now speaking in March 1811, 
the British fleet had not reaped the re- 
ward of their vigilance and zeal held out 
to them by their Sovereign and their coun- 
try. It was no excuse to his mind, and 
he was sure it must be a very unsatisfac- 
tory answer to the fleet, to be told, that 
the judge is to wait ten tb# 

decision of another court, wn^will then 
have a similar cause to decide on. If this 
was to be deemed a valid excuse for with- 
holding from the navy their prize money, 
there never would be wanting persons to 
urge it ; the delays .attendant on the Ad- 
miralty Court ai«)ne are quite sufficient 
without resorting to the Court of Appeals, 
to wait ten years until a case, said to be 
similar, was decided ; this he thought 
rather too severe a trial of the patience of 
the fleet. Will the Committee think it 
right ? nay, Sir, will they wonder if dis- 
content and dissatisfaction rear its formi- 
dable head ? The learned Judge’s inge- 
nuity had carried him to Silesia and to 
South America, from the north to the 
south pole, for claimants and for argu- 
ments, and he had brought them all into 
court this night ; but was the delay of thi's 
question to be attiibiited to neutral 
claimants ? The learned Judge well knows 
all their interests were decided in a feW 
months; this was a case of breach of 
blockade, when, after zealous, persevering 
and f'ltiguing services, the squadron were 
taught to expect the harvest of theiv li^ 
hour, they met with mortification and 
disappointment ; now that the delay is ad- 
mitted, is confessetl by the learned Judge, 
he (sir C. P.) trusted the interests of 
1 45 ,(^00 men would be morejustly protected 
in future. He must again be excused, if 
he repeated t6 the Committee, that the in- 
sinuations of imfairntiss, thrown out against 
him, would have no efiect on his mind, and 
as Ipog as be was a member of that Hottsd^ 
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he should continue to do his utmost to 

S rotect the interests of that class of his 
lajesty's subjects, now under discussion, 
whom he thought most deserving of sup- 
port ; such he felt to be his public duty, 
and it was not less his inclination, feeling, 
as he did, every possible attachment for 
them; he repeated again, he. would say 
he had no private motive for attacking 
any part of tlie conduct of the learned 
Judge, and he could not possibly have the 
smallest degree of hostility towards a man 
who was so deservedly esteemed in his 
public and private life, whose splendid 
talents were the admiration of all. He 
trusted he should not again be suspected 
of any other motive than his country's 
welfare in bringing these subjects for* 
ward ; it was of the highest importance 
to the existence of this country, that the 
fleet should have no just cause for dissa- 
tisfaction ; those gentlemen who are in 
the liabit|^ considering how much more 
numerous^e governed are than the go- 
vernors, will think with him, that it is as 
well that public opinion and justice should 
be with us ; and do those gentlemen flat- 
ter themselves that the sailor is ignorant 
of the delays, and of the evils and injustice 
which usually attend delay ? Do they 
think I am betraying a secret ? they know 
but little of the class of men 1 allude to, if 
they do suppose this to be the case. The 
right hon. the Treasurer of the Navy hath 
this night developed abuses, hath stated 
frauds and impositions on the British sea- 
men, such as were never before detailed 
to this House; and will the Committee 
shut their eyes to them ? Are they pre- 
pared to say, the seamen have not had 
cause of complaint ? It is immaterial to 
my present view of the question, whether 
the cause rests with the agents or with the 
Admiralty Courts. The interests of the 
seamen are neglected ; and my opinion 
still is, that the fault lays with the Court; 
but the evils exist, and ought to be cured. 

Mr. Rote denied that he had mentioned 
9,000 cases of abuse. He had stated that 
that number of cases had been regisiered 
by him; that OOO had been carefully in- 
vestigated, and that some abuses had been 
discovered; but none had been attri- 
butable to the Admiralty Court, it was 
impossible for that Court to drag parties 
forward against their will. In the whole 
of the cases which he had examined, there | 
was not an instance in which blame was 
attributable to any officer of tbe Admiralty 
Cgwri* mueli lesu to Ibe Judge. The 


Proctor had not been in any way blame- 
able. The vessels had been condemned 
the same year they were brought before 
the Court ; and the only ground of delay 
was, the fresh claims by officers of the 
navy, which rendered it impossible to pro- 
cure the decision of the Court of Appeal 
sooner. Of all the courts in the world of a 
similar description, the Court of Admiralty 
here was the most expeditious ; and its 
decisions were not only just, but had ex*- 
cited the admiration of the whole world. 

Sir C. Pole said, he had admitted that 
the ships had been condemned in 1799, 
but still the fact was undeniable^ that, to 
this day, the seamen had not got their 
money. 

Mr. Stephen, when be considered the 
nature and tendency of such charges pre- 
ferred against the Admiralty Court — while 
he subscribed to the opinion that they 
might produce mutiny, riot, and blow the 
world into a flame, as the honourable 
admiral had expressed it, he could not 
forbear following up what had been so 
distinctly said by his right, hon. and 
learned friend, with a few remarks within 
his own knowledge. Nobody had charged 
the hon. admiral' with having done any 
thing unparliamentary ; though he should 
*hope that what was unfair, inexpedient, 
and dangerous, could not be very parlia* 
mentary. But if it was parliamentary to 
have made the charge, he trusted, un- 
founded as it was, that it was equally par- 
liamentary to repel it. He really thought 
that, after tbe candid, temperate, full and 
clear explanation given by his right bon. 
and learned friend, the hon. admiral him- 
self would have felt himself bound to be 
tbe first in apologizing for the error into 
which he had fallen. Considering the 
consequences that might result from pre- 
cipate charges of this nature, he thought 
the hon. admiral would have seen the pro- 
priety of making inquiry before he brought 
them forward in this public manner, and 
at a time when those were not in the 
House who could have given the requisite 
answer. Whatever might he required by 
strict parliamentary form, he apprehended 
that this would have been but fair and 
candid, as well as polite. What was the 
charge? Why, that the gallant seamen 
who h.id fought under lord Duncan, had 
been kept out of their prize-money, the 
reward of their valour, for 1 2 years, in ^ 
consequence 6f the delays of the court of 
admiralty-.-.and upon this point, notwith- 
staeding tbe complete explanation of the 
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Judge, tiie hon. admirnl, it appearo^i 
Slot yet satisticd. There were some gen- 
tiemcn now in the House who had not 
heard his righr hoii. and learned friend’s 
explanjition, otherwise he should probably 
have thought it uiineceasary to say any 
thing. As it was, however, he would 
very briefly advert to the he^ds of the de- 
fenre. The fact had been admitted, that 
the judge had <leoided the same year that 
the cau^es were brought into court, though 
questions as to neutral property had in- 
termixed with the re.Nt. Bat a deday had 
tak'Mi place in consequence' of a d spute 
between the associaitd blucka ing scjuad 
rohs, as lo their shares of the prizc-muncy. 
The lion, admiral talked of riot? : but 
what would he have said. If the judge, in 
order to dispatch the cause, had rejected 
these claims. A neg<iciation bad been 
commenced in order to settle these claims 
among themselves, but this had unfortu 
nately failed. The opinion of the learned 
judg^ had been early declared, as early 
as the evidence could possibly be collected; 
hot the same question was before the court 
of appeal, in another cause, as to a blockade 
before Cadiz ; and therefore he hud sus- 
pended the entering of judgment till that 
cause ill the Appeal Court had been de- 
cided. Why had he done so ? In order 
to save the parties the cx pence of an ap- 
peal, wliicli would most certainly have 
been preferred. This was in fact no 
delay ; it was entirely a favour to the 
suitors. The hon. baron^ had said, that 
out of six causes, only one had been carried 
foi^ward. True : but this, too, was to save 
expeiice. The question was the same in 
all; and the five, therefore, waited the 
event of one. There was no delay, how- 
ever, on this account. It was surely a 
prevention as far as possible of vexation 
and delay in the lower and higher courts. 
Then the hon. baronet adverted to the 
delay before the appeal court, but there, 
too,Hhe court was free from blame. The 
delay arose from the dis|^utcs among the 
offic'^rs of the navy. It was not the court, 
but he himself and the lafc learned and 
excellent man Dr. Lawrence, who were to 
blame, if there was blame any where. But 
the fact was, they could not call for the 
judgment of the court sooner. There was 
g quf*stion, whether certain ships were in 
eight at the time of the capture. The 
mattet was litigated so closely by the 
navy, that they had to send out cominis- 
uons to the Alediterranean for evidence. 
Having prepared the case as soon as they 


could for det:i9ion, the court gave sentence 
in six months after. Yet for all this delay, 
arising solely from the nature of the case 
and the pertinacious manner in which the 
naval oflicers themselves litigated the sub- 
ject, the right hon. and Icatned Judge of 
tile Admiralty was blamed by the hon. 
Admiral— binmed for his conduct in a 
cause wiiicli was, on the contrary, through- 
out, a proof of his extraordinary merit. 
This might be parlianiontarv, but certain 
it w’as, it iiiight be aU< itjled with danger- 
ous consequeiire'>. Within ten days after 
the decision of the appt al case, the Judge 
of the Adm'raii V h id ilerided. Bui then a 
fre.^Ji cauM* of delay arose from the claims 
of capiuin Finlay »)f iht* Scorpion. The 
hon. biiroiiot askir), why this claim had 
not been rejecLe'l ? Toe reason was, that 
the judge h'ld no audiorily lo reject it 
witlioui cxHUiination. Provision had been 
made in the p'izc net, lately passed, for 
the refusal of su. h claims as hadiwot hi c.n 
preferred in lioie wh^^n the opjioriunity 
existed. But this related to a capture in 
1799. before the act in question bad been 
passed. Tlie lion, admiral had given great 
credit to the Treasurer of the Navy for 
his improvements with respect to agents, 
&c. Did he not know that all these had 
been the eflect of the suggestion and par- 
liamentary labours of Ins right hon. and 
learned friend ? The hon. admiral ap- 
pe»red to have some prepossession on this 
subject, of which it would be proper for 
him to get rid. Ii ought to be recollected, 
that all these charges were conveyed to 
our gallant seamen, well meaning men, 
but of waim passions, and, in some in- 
stances too, no doubt, but ill informed : 
and. as it had been eniphalically said, a 
rot might be produced in the wooden 
walls of Old England, he hoped that, in 
future, the hon. baronet wmdd take care 
to inquire, otherwise he might do more 
haim than all his gallantry and services 
would suffice to repair or compensate. 

Mt. trcmanile that after the clear, 
manly, and eloquent explanation of the 
right hon. Judge of the Court of Admiralty 
he was perfectly satisfied, as he hoped the 
country and invy would also be. The 
interests of the navy, he allowed, should be 
held most dear, and watched over with 
great vigilance, but the gallant Admiral 
would be found in the present, as in former 
cases, to have been led into mistake by 
his zeal. The hon. baronet had laid it 
down as a principle, (hat delay was an 
abuse } but to him it appeared that there 
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were many circumstances in which delay 
Avould not be an abuse, but, on the contrary, 
the greatest benefit. The faults of the 
agents, he contended, should not be con- 
founded with that of the Courts of Admi- 
ralty ; and the decisions of the Judge upon 
the law of nations had done more to hold 
up this country to the admiration of Europe 
than any other circumstance. With re- 
pect to the King’s Proctor, his conduct had 
been already so ably defended, that lie 
should say nothing in addition ; but he 
was persuaded, that whenever it became 
the subject of inquiry, he would be found 
to have acted up to his duty, and to de* 
serve the applause of the House and of the 
ecu fitly. 

Mr. Johnstone said he agreed in the pa- 
negyric pronounced upon the learned Jiulge 
of the Court of Admiralty ; but still iie 
could not agree that the hon. baronet was 
wrung in bringing forward a case of this 
description which afi'orded a prima facie 
ground of charge, on the contrary, he did 
no more (ban discharge his duty to the 
country and the service. Besides, it did 
nut appear to him that the hon. baronet 
had selected any individual, or resorted to 
any violent language. It had always struck 
him as a gicat grievance that there should 
be so great a delay in the prize courts. 
At one time the Court of Appeal stood 
still for twelve months, only because one 
of the judges thought proper to absent 
him.self ; and it was a fact, that out of seven 
millions captured at diflln^ent times, three 
millions were restored to other countries 
as unjust captures. Much he allowed had 
been done but still not enough. 

Tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
hon. member who had just sat down, had 
told them thafrthe Court of Appeal required 
reform, and yet, he also told them, what 
certainly rediuiiided not a little to the ho> 
nour of that Court, that in a time of war, 
when additional causes were perpetually 
flowing in, the number of arrears had 
been reduced. It was proper to state 
what was the fact. The an ears were so 
far reduced that at piescnt not more than 
twenty -five causes were in the court, which 
was, propel ly speaking, no arrear at all. 
The grievances which be stated neutrals 
to labour under no longer exist, and di- 
rectly the reverse was the fact. In at- 
tempting, therefore, to reform a Court that 
had bad the vigour to wipe away so great 
an arrear, they might alter, hut could 
hardly amend it. It seemed rather strange 
to him that the lion. gent, should think 


this accusation honourable to the gallant 
admiral, and th*at it \y?LS^ prima facie requi- 
site. Perhaps it would have looked a$ 
well had the gallant admiral made .some 
previous inquiry before bringing such % 
charge ; however, what astonished him 
was, that after all the explanation which 
was given, and certainly most satisfactory 
explanation to the mind of every man who 
heard it, the gallant admiral should still 
repeat his charge, and complain of an 
abusive delay. He expected from that 
gallant admiral that, after hearing that ex- 
planation. he would expre|s his conviction 
and his regret at having made the charge, 
not so much on account of his riglit hon. 
friend, whose character could not be af- 
fected by it, but for the of 140,000 
men, on whose minds the most dangerous 
impressions might be produced by it, and 
who ought to be the objects of all the at- 
tention and all the consideration of the 
country which they serve. 

Sir Francis Burden said, that they had 
heard from the Treasurer of the Navy of the 
existence of abuses, for the detection of 
which that gentleman doubtless very de- 
servedly took credit. Whatever might be 
due to the Treasurer of the Navy and to the 
right lion. Judge for the measures of relbrin 
introduced by them, he had no doubt 
that much also was due to the gallant ad- 
miral who on former occasions had fre- 
quently brought these subjects before the 
House. It would not be easy perhaps to 
persuade gentlemen of the learned profes- 
sions, and particularly the learned master 
in chancery, of the evils of delay. Though 
these gentlemen might panegyrize one 
another, as wasquiie common on occasioni 
like rhe piesent, though the commendation 
might be de^erved, this was altogether be- 
side the question. What was it to the 
gentlemen of the navy or seamen, that the 
Judge ot <he Admiralty was possessed of so 
great ability, and was so free from blame, 
when they were, notw'ithstanding, op- 
pressed with a ruinous delay. For the 
delay of I Li years perhaps nobody was to 
blame, and ilie hon. hart, imputed no 
blame to any one. The country was, how- 
ever, greatly indebted to persons who like 
the hon.bart. exposed themselves to oblo- 
quy by bringing forward grievances. 
Whether these grievances were real or 
imaginary, it was generally seen that somo 
amelioration wits the result of the inquiry, 
whoever might afterwards take credit for 
that amelioration. Ihe right hon. gent, 
and the Treasurer of the Navy were there- 
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fore, in his opinion, much indebted to the 
gallant ndiiiiral, who brought forward from 
time to time these charges ; and in his 
opinion he ought not to have been the 
subject of 80 much hostile animadversion. 

Mr. Crokcr agreed that it would' protfuce 
benefits, but of a very diiHerent nature 
from those alluded to by the hon. baronet. 
The charge had been brought forward, 
and refuted to the salisi'action of almost 
every one in the House ; and it was not 
surprising that the huii. baionei, who 
prided hirnself.so much on standing alone, 
should felicitate the gallant admiral upon 
his singularity atso. lie insisted that the 
delay was occasioned by the oflicers and 
sailors of the navy. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that after the tone 
and manner of the hon. gent, who had just 
sat down, it was impossible to remain quite 
silent. It was rather an odd charge to 
make against the hon. baronet, to say, 
that he was so fond of solitude him.'tclf, it 
was no wonder that he should congratulate 
another upon being so ; but the hon. gent, 
should have recollected, that one and one 
make' two, and that if they both agreed, 
they were neither of them likely to be so- 
litary. lie confessed that the explanation 
of the learned Judge, as far as his inforina- 
tion on such subjects enabled him to de- 
cide, was satisfactory; but the hon. ba- 
ronet had done much good to the country 
and the navy, and should not confess that 
he was wrong if he did not feel it nor ofi'er 
praise where he did not believe it to be 
due. He held that the hon. gent, had 
taken a false view of wliat had fallen from 
the hon. baronet. 

Mr. Croker said, he held that the hon. 
gent, had taken a false view of what had 
fallen from him : he had charged him with 
having applied epithets to the hon. baronet, 
which he applied only to the course which 
the hon. bart. recommended. 

Sir C. Pole said, he hoped the explana- 
tion given would be satisfactory to the 
country, but it was not so to him ; for no 
explanation could be satisfactory in ac- 
counting for a delay of twelve years. If 
he bad suQered the case to pass unnoticed, 
he should have been guilty of neglecting 
his duty. 

The Kesolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Wharton then moved, that a sum not 
exceeding 482,0125/. be granted for the ex- 
pences of the Barrack Department for the 
year 1811. 

Mr. Bankes wished to know from the 

hon. what sum would be necessary 


to cany certain parts of the barrack works 
into eifect? The estimate stated that a 
sum of 106,000/. would be required for 
the Life Guards barracks. 

Mr. Wharton replied, that the whole sum 
necessary for those particular barracks 
would be 131,000/. Among the' other 
items there were 12,000/. for the erection 
of depots for the French prisoners, of whom 
there were a great increase. There was 
also a sum of 54,000/. included in the esti- 
mate for the Isle of Wight barracks, and a 
sum of about 25,000/. for the* islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey. He was not parti- 
cularly informed as to some of the other 
items, but would obtain information in the 
course of the evening. 

Mr. bankes hoped the hon. gent, would 
not come unprepared with his information 
when the Report was brought up. He no- 
ticed one of the items respe^'ting the bar- 
racks at Winchester, in which a sum of 
15,000/. was stated as requisite for com- 
pleting those barracks. He had procured 
from the barrack oilice an estimate of the 
expence, and he found that the original 
demand was 64,800/. of which 57,800/. 
had been paid, consequently only 7,000/. 
was wanting. He therefore must again 
repeat, that the hon. gent, had so little 
information to give, and the public were 
so much burthened tviih the expences fur 
barracks, that he hoped and expected he 
would be in a situation to give the most 
satisfactory information upon the bringing 
up of the Report. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer noticing 
the warmth which his hon. friend had be- 
trayed, when requiring satisfactory infor- 
mation, conceived that the anger and pas- 
sion which he bad exercised towards his 
hon. friend (Mr. Wharton) vyas not called 
for. He assured his hon. friend that every 
attention to economy, and to the curtailing 
of expences, in the barrack department^ 
was paid by the head of it (Mr. Osborne 
Markham), at the same time, his hon. 
friend might perhaps find, that he bad iiot^ 
been so accurately informed as he seemed 
to imagine. Considering the rise in the 
price of materials since the barracks at 
Winchester were begun, the diflerence of 
7,000/. in the estimate, could not be con- 
sidered as very great. 

Mr. Bankes denied that he had used ei- 
ther warmth or anger when desiring in- 
formation, nor did he wish to reflect on 
the barrack board ; he would give his tes- 
timony of approbation to the public con* 
duct of Mr. Markham. 
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» The Chancellor of the Exchequer well 
assured that his hon. friend would not have 
assumed the dictatorial tone which he had 
assumed, unless he had been put off his 
guard. He was glad, however, to extract 
from him the acknowledgment of the 
merit of the head of the barrack depart- 
ment. 

Mr, Whitbread thought the hon. gent, 
and the House were entitled to satisfactory 
information, before they voted such large 
sums of the public money. 

Mr. Wharton put it to the Committee, 
whether he had failed in giving the neces- 
sary information. He was not used to be 
talked to in the dictatorial manner which 
the hon. gent, had evinced ; his tone and 
manner (and he hoped in saying so, he did 
not speak unparliamentary) were such as 
was not fit to address towards him. He 
had distinctly stated that the sums alluded 
to were the estimated sums, and not for 
any w'ork in progress. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

CoMMGRciAt Credit Bill.] On the 
motion for the third reading of this Bill, 

Mr. WJiitbread rose and stated, that 
though the time of night at which this 
motion was made, the nature of the de- 
bate which had preceded it, and the state 
of the House, were all extremely discou- 
raging circumstances, still he could not be 
persuaded to suffer the present Bill to pass 
without stating what were his impressions 
on the subject ; and he also thought him- 
self in candour bound to say, having no 
wish to take gentlemen on the other side 
by surprise, that he should take the sense 
of the House upon it, if the House should 
be in a state to admit of that being done. 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not done what he ought to 
have done, and what he understood, that 
he had promised to do. He had omitted 
to introduce a clause into the Bill, restrain- 
ing the commissioners and also all persons 
wh^o were members of that House, from 
participating in the benefits to be derived 
from the Bill. The Commissioners might 
be restrained from any such participation, 
by a feeling of duty, but still a clause to 
that eflTect could not be the less proper. 
To his conception too, members of that 
House should be excluded, even in a con- 
stitutional point of view. If not, this was 
a new way of creating influence for the 
crown. He did not impute to the right 
hon. gent, any idea of influence having 
been used by him to introduce this mea- 
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sure into parliament; but still such a 
thing was possible; and it was also ap< 
parent, that all persons who might, in si- 
milar circumstances, come to him^ or to 
any other minister, requesting his influ- 
ence in carrying through such a measure, 
mustvbe esteemed dependants on him. 
This could not be regarded in any othet 
light than as a new species of influence, 
which must he highly detrimental to the 
constitution. He came now to the mea- 
sure itself, of which he must say that not 
one man liked it. It had no favourer, not 
even in the person by whom it was intro- 
duced. What good, then, was it calcu- 
lated to do ? The right hon. gent, said, the 
House could not visit those who had b^en 
unfortunate, in a vindictive w'ay. God 
forbid ! That the House had it not in its 
power. But did the right hon. gent, think 
it would be wise iii the House to support 
at the expence of the rest of the country, 
those individuals who had embarked in 
improvident speculations ? He was told, 
and he believed the fact, that there bad 
been few failures of any of our old stable 
houses : that they were almost entirely 
speculators wbo had failed, and who had 
carried along with them the manufacturers, 
who had entrusted them with their goods. 
The small manufacturers, however, who 
had suffered in this way, were to have no 
relief under this Bill. The Commissioners 
were not to grant sums under <[•,000/. unless 
on a deposit of goods to twice the amount 
of the loan. BJt how were these small 
manufacturers to do so ? Their goods were 
already gone— they had been defrauded of 
them. They could probably give other 
security, which, if accepted of, they might 
be enabled to go on ; but no such security 
could be taken. Here, therefore, was a 
fundamental defect in the Bill. His belief 
was, that the commercial credit of the 
country could not be extricated out of the 
difficulties in which it was involved, but 
by a settlement of our dispute witl\ Ame- 
rica, and by a peace in Europe. How 
could the present difficulties be removed or 
alleviated by an issue of paper, at a period 
when the redundancy of paper in circula- 
tion was practically illustrated within these 
few days, by a depreciation of its value. 
When we could not for our paper get the 
same quantity of silver which' we had been 
accustomed to receive for it, did not that 
afford us a practical illustration that our 
paper was depreciated. The only end 
which the present Bill could serve would 
be, to induce the manufacturers to make 
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new goods, and thus to add to the calamity. 
On these grounds he must oppose the Bill, 
and take the sense of the House upon it. 

' Mr. Lambe was afraid, that both the 
reasons which were supposed to have led 
to the present difficulties in the commer- 
cial world, were to be traced to th^ same 
cause ; and that the violent trading to 
South America, which was supposed to be 
the principal reason of the present stag- 
nation, arose from the shutting up of the 
ancient markets in Europe, in consequence 
of ihe steps taken by this country, and by 
our enemy. If -this was the case, the pre- 
sent Bill could produce no eflectual relief, 
but onlv served to put off the evil day. 
What cliance was there of having the an- 
cient markets of Europe opened? 1 liere was 
surely none. We therefore, by the pre- 
sent measure, only held out to the empe- 
ror of France an assurance that his plans 
‘had been successful, and thus induced him 
to persevere in them. The least part of 
the disadvantage to the coniitry likely to 
result from the present Bill, would be the 
loss of the money advanced by the public. 
We had a far greater misfortune than that 
to contemplate. By this measure the 
House prevented the manufacturers and 
others, who were the objects of the present 
Bill, and who now suffered from the glut 
t>f the foreign market, and in consequence 
of being excluded from the markets of 
Europe, from turning their capitals to 
oUier more important sources of internal 
improvement, from which both the indi- 
viduals themselves, and the country as a 
nation, must derive infinitely greater ad- 
vantages than from any trade or commerce 
whatever. 

Mr. Marryan agreed with the lion, gen- 
tleman, that it would be better if commis- 
sioners and members of parliament were 
not allowed to claim relief under the Bill; 
but he could not agree with the last hon. 
gentleman that all the markets were shut. 
There were still a great many open to our 
merchants. The grand benefit which the 
Bill had in view was to keep the operative 
labourers at work, and therefore was high- 
ly desirable and beneficial. 

Mr. Hibbtrt was of opinion that the epi- 
thets ** rash and improviileni’^ were too 
freely bestowed on several i lasses of Bri- 
tish merchants, tthose conduct had not 
been such as justly to subject them to suth 
an iinputatifin. He thought that there 
was no class of merchants to whom the 
proposed relief could extend to whom ii 
ought not to extend, and it appeared to 
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him to be evident, that through the^ mer- 
chants the manufacturers must be relieved. 
For the Bill he should decidedly vote; 
but at the same time be concurred in the 
opinion of the hon. gentleman below bint 
as to the expediency on the purt of our 
government, to heal by peace the wound 
which commerce and the country had re- 
ceived. 

The House then divided : 


For the third reading 41 

Against it 4 

Majority — 37 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 

Monday, March 25. 

London Theatke Bill.] Mr. Mellish 
moved the second reading of the Bill for 
the erecting and maintaining a new 
Theatre for dramatic entertainments with- 
in the cities of London and West minster. 
On the Speaker inquiring if counsel were 
in attendance, 

Mr. Sheridan rose and staled, that he 
had no intention of calling in the assist- 
ance of counsel, as he believed a very 
brief statement of the circunv>tances of 
the case would be suflicient to enable the 
House to form a judgment upon the ques- 
tion before them. He had expected that 
the hon. gentleman, the worthy represen- 
tative of Middlesex, to whom it was his 
duly to express his sense of the politeness 
and attention which he had received at 
his bands on this occasion, would have 
prefaced the motion for the second read- 
ing of this Bill, by some statement of the 
grounds on which 'it was recommended to 
parliament, and the principles oir whi( h 
it laid claim to the sanction of the legis- 
lature. The only account, however, which 
he had been able to obtain explanatory 
of the objects of the measure, was a print- 
ed paper which had been pretty widely 
circulated, and which certainly contained 
nothing in the shape of argument to sup- 
port it. This paper represented to the 
public, oi: to those whom it addressed, 
that they ought not to be discouraged by 
the splendid talents that would be exerted 
against their cause. He disclaimed for his 
own part any knowledge that such exer- 
tions were intended to be made, conscious 
as he was that the only motive that impel- 
led him to come forward on this occasion, 
'vas a reeling of what was due to the num- 
ber of persons interestrd in the property 
of Drury-lanr Theatre. He was most ready 
to acknowledge the candour and fairness 
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that been shewn him by the gentle* 
men iirith whom the present motion origi- 
nated, end was clearly of opinion that 
tbey had been influenced by the erroneous 
Opinion that the Drury Lane Theatre 
would not be rebuilt. When he assured 
them that this was a mistaken notion, 
and that there was the strongest probabi- 
lity of its speedy re-establishment, he 
was disposed to think it would be deemed 
advisable to withdraw this Bill. He must 
at the same time contradict a rumour 
which had gone abroad, describing his in- 
dustry in canvassing votes for the ques- 
tion; he had, indeed, m«ide no efforts for 
any such purpose, determined to leave 
the case to abide by its own merits. Last 
year the proposers of the r^v establish- 
ment applied to the privy council, and ap- 
plied in vain ; subsequently to which ap- 
plication, a Bill passed through Parliament 
for incorpoiating the proprietors of the 
late Drury liint* Theatre. Why had they 
not oppo.^ed this Bill, presuming as he 
did, tlidi they intended to introduce the 
present measure ? After this Bill, h>»wever, 
had passed, it was intimated to him that 
the late Ltird Chamberlain, lord Dart' 
mouih, of whom he always wished to 
apeak with respect, notwithstanding his 
conduct in this business, intended to ques- 
tion the legality of the dormant patent. 
On the 2Sth of June, IHiO, he received 
a letter from his Lordship expressive of 
bis resolution to oppose the erection of 
any theatre in the city of Westminster. 
Under these circumstances it was impos- 
aible that the Diury Lane Proprietors 
could proceed. A nogociation followed 
upon the subject with lord Dartmouth, the 
result of which was, a final settlement, 
that the dormant patent should not be 
acted on, and that the running patent 
should continue in force 21 years. These 
were the sole and imcontroulable causes 
of the delay in rebuilding Drury Lane 
Theatre. He bad observed, that with re- 
spect to the present application, there had 
been some popular arguments used in the 
Petition, which were omitted entirely in 
the Bill. Jt was represented in the former, 
that the New Theatre would be establish- 
ed on the principle of opening at the old 
prices, and of furnishing correct, moral, 
end ratinral entertainments. These ob- 
jects, however, formed no part of the Bill. 
He was aware, that he should he charged 
with defending a m«>nopoly* and he was 
perfectly simsible of the just od um in 
. whi< h monopoly generally held. But 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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on a sweeping principle of this nature^ the 
monopoly of the East- India Company# 
lord Gwydir^s mooring-cbain monopoljr# 
Itc. should be all abolished. So far as his 
own individual interest was concerned# 
he would willingly surien^ler it to the 
public^; but whatjic' must contend for was, 
that it was contrary to the whole spirit of 
legislation lo interfere with any charter or 
patent, without providing adequate com- 
pensation. He must say, that the present 
Bill took a most colossal stride ; and while 
it placed onn foot upon the chartered 
rights of the city of London, boldly trod 
with the other on the ancient prerogatives 
of the crown. The Bill as it was now 
framed gave the right of building the new 
Theatre either on the sciie of the Mansion- 
house, or Guildhall, or the Royal Ex- 
change; but he believed the people in 
the city were prepared to resist so dan* 
gerous an innovation. He would not de- 
tain the Iloiisr* further than to say, that 
it was evident that the present application 
would never have been made, but for the^ 
discovery in another place that the royal 
prerogative was opposed to it. 

' Mr. Browne, after expressing the high 
Opinion which be had ever entertained of 
the genius and talents of the right hon. gent, 
who had jus is.it down, observed, that there 
were two grounds on whiqh the motion 
submitted to the Hou.se might be support- 
ed. The first was the great recent in- 
crease of the popjjiaiion of the metropolis, 
and the second, the g'-eat and notorious 
embarrassments in which the property of 
the Drury-L ne proprietors was involved. 
He believed the neglect of rebuilding that 
Theatre arose solely from inahiiity. Con- 
vinced, however, as he was, that it would 
never again ludil up its head, yet, if there 
was eviry reason to believe the contrary, 
the argument for a new Theatre would be 
equally strong As to what had been said 
of the prerogative f»f the .crown, it could 
not be contended that it was not necessary 
for the subject matter of prerogative to be 
as ancient as the prerogative itself. The 
number of play-houses was originally li- 
mited by Act of Parliament, to prevent 
the licentiousness which their number was 
supposed to encourage. If the tevidence 
should now be the other way, an Act of 
Parliament must be the proper mode of 
establishing a ddiferent regulation. At 
the period of the Usurpation, all stage 
plays were prohibited ; at the R« storation 
they were opened again; and, as appeared 
from Mr. Humc^s Hijitory; much ticeil- 
(2K) 
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tiousneFS followed. In order to restrain 
this iicentiousness in some measore, two 
exclusive patents were granted — one of 
them to sir \yilliam Davenant; but the 
Crown could not be said to mean by that 
act to part with its discretion ; the spirit 
of the declaration was barely, (hat there 
should be but two llieatrcs at that parti- 
cular time. In a short time after, a pa- 
tent was granted to one Betterton, and (his 
was followed, in some time, by the patent 
to Collier ; after wdiich, in the reign of 
George 1, another patent was granted to 
Rich. The right hon. gent, in the con- 
cluding part of his speech had attempted 
to throw some obloquy on the measure, 
because it had been rejected before ; but 
when the right hon. gent, stated that it m\s 
rejected by the privy council, he should 
have stated the ground upon which they 
did so. They did not say that another 
Theatre was not neccssaiy, but merely 
that the mode in which it was proposed 
to carry it into eliect, by incorporation, 
was an objectionable mode, as, in the opi- 
nion of the Attorney and Solicitor (icneral, 
it would have given piivileges to the Now 
Theatre which would operate to the dis- 
advantage of the old ones. It was pro- 
bable that I)rury-laiie 'i'heatre would 
never raise its head again ; but if a po- 
sitive pledge coulil be given that it would, 
he believed that he could undertake to say 
the^Bill would be withdrawn. 

Mr. WhUhread said,,. that when any 
body set up a claitii to a legal monojmly, 
the best that could be done was to exa- 
mine that claim. 11c had a great friend- 
ship for the right hon. gent, and for many 
connected w^ith him, and he had *^reat 
pity for those who had suilered by the 
destruciion of Drury-lane Theatre ; but 
even, if he had no regard for his right hon. 
friend, the dignified manner in which he 
conducted himself on the night of that ca- 
lamity woukl have made him anxious that 
his loss should not be aggravated. The 
delay that had (aken place in the rebuild- 
ing of that theatre, was caused in the 
Tnaiiner already described, and he was 
happy to be able to state to the hon. gent, 
near him, that being one of those who 
were occupied in examining the property, 
he had reason to know that Drury-lane 
'theatre was likely to be restored . This 
Investigation was not yet sufliciently ad- 
vanced to enable him to state the time, 
but lie would propose that the second 
reading should be put olF to this day six 
weeks; and if it was then made manifest 
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that it could be. re-established, they might 
next session consider the question of pre- 
rogative, and the question whether the 
town was actually in w'ant of a third 
theatre. With respect (o the monopoly, 
he understood that a valuable considera- 
tion had been given in money for the 
patent of Drury-lane. The hon. gent, 
had put the question on a fair footing, 
and, he believed, would not think it un- 
fair in him to move as an amendment, 
that the word " rujw'* be left out, for the 
purpose of introducing " this day six 
wrecks.** 

Mr. Melliah said he should be sorry to 
oppose such a proposition, but be had not 
now the power to consult those persons 
at w'hose rAucst he had brought in the 
Bill. 

]\Ir. Whitbread r.aid, thr-t if there should 
be no other opporlunily of briu;png it in 
ibis session, he would be right ;n not 
yieldin:j to the amendment; hut as that 
was not the case, lie saw no ground for 
opposing it. 

Mr IMellish said, that as the sense of 
the House appeared to be against him, be 
would not 80 far injure the cause of those 
for whom he acted, as to call for a'di vision, 

’i'lie Amendment was accordingly car- 
ried. 

1‘lc.ECTioN Bninr.ny Bu t.] Mr. C. W. 
Wytin in rising to move for the second 
reading of the Election Bribery Bill, de- 
precated the idea that this was a subject 
loo delicate to be touched. He referred 
to the act lately passed, the provisions of 
which were not adequate to the purpose 
for which it was intended, as it was a no-* 
torious fact that seats in that House had 
been sold since. The only change it ef- 
fected was that of sending the purchaser 
to the principal, and taking the traffic out 
of the hands of subordinate agents. The 
penalties attached to selling seats were 
now sufficient, but the difficulty of detect- 
ing them was still great; to remedy 
which he would propose, that those per- 
sons who had been bribed, and who came 
forward as evidence against the briber, 
should be indemnified against all conse- 
quences. He had seen members of that 
House give evidence against those they 
bribed. « Another principle which be 
thought it would be right to adopt was, 
that of enabling a committee of that 
House to compel an answer to its ques- 
tions, even from persons who were them- 
selves concerned* The third provision 
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was, that the petitioners might be ex- 
amined ; for as the law now stood, a man 
had only to sign his name to the Petition, 
and he could not be prosecuted. He 
would also propo^e that the petitioners 
should give security, not only for the due 
prosecution of the Petition, but for the 
defraying of the expence. And, lastly, 
be would recommend that the right of 
petition should be tiiruwn o()en to every 
one. There were instances in which 
those who had signed petitions to that 
House did not pay the expcnccs, and to 
remedy this and the presenting of frivo- 
lous and vexatious petitions, it was his 
intention to provide in another Bill, that 
they should enter into a bond for BOOL 
each. If the House was of opinion, that 
bribery should be kept out of sight, he 
was sorry they had agreed to the act, 
which was passed two years ago ; for that 
was a pledge to the country, that they 
would investigate and prevent it. They 
knew, however, what had happened since, 
and the conclusions that were drawn from 
the exposure of a trallic from which, as it 
had been strongly and wisely said, our 
ancestors would have ** startled with in- 
dignation.^’^* He liad been asked in pri- 
vate, whether he really wished to put an 
end to the sale of scats in Parliament? 
he had no hesitation to state, that he cer- 
tainly did ; and he thought it wiser to 
adopt measures which would prevent the 
recurrence of such acts, than selecting in- 
stances for prosecution, which were the 
more excusable, as the |}racticc was ge- 
neral. He thought the best course for 
Parliament would be, disclaiming all wild 
theories, to set about the correction of the 
abuse ; but if they refused to look into it, 
the number of the discontented, he feared, 
would be greatly increased. 

Mr. Brand said that nothing but a plan 
founded on a comprehensive view of the 
subject could posj*ibly do any good. He 
had no hopes fruni such partial measuies 
as the present. Thu eflect of them would 
be nuliiing else than to tiiruw the mono- 
poly of the purchase of seals into the 
hands of the Treasury. He was con- 
vinced his hon. friend would some time 
feel the difficulty of doing any good by 
applying partial remedies to a general 
evil, lo the constitution alone they must 
look in devising a general remedy com- 


^ See the Speech of the right hon. the 
Speaker, on Mr. Corwen's Reform Bill, 
voL 14, p« 817. 
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mensurate wdth the evil. Into this, bow*' 
ever, he would not enter at present, at 
after the Easter recess he intended to pro- 
pose a geiieral measure. The present 
measure would only be. fHingerous and 
mischievous. His lion, friend himself 
might be accused of bribery, and the w it- 
ness being the only evidence, could not 
be convicted of perjury. The prevention 
of the practice of concealing bribery in 
the voter, by causing him to petition, was 
good as far as it went; but it was a very 
partial benefit. Tins much he had said 
on this Bill, because he was anxious that 
his constituents should be" aware that the 
subject had not escaped his attention. 
But no great good was reasonably to bo 
expected, except from a real, true, and 
moderate reform — and for this he was 
anxious. He wished his hon. friend not 
to press this to a division, ts he rnustibe 
aware that the Bill had a bearing which 
perhaps he himself had not observed when 
he brought it in. 

Mr. opposed the Bill, upon the 

ground that no general or special reasons 
had been stated to shew the propriety of 
any legislative measure on the subject. 
No evidence was pioduced to prove that 
seats had been sold since the late net. 
For many years past the practice had been 
gradually decreasing ; and there was rnoro 
purity now in election cases, than in the 
boasted times of our ancestors. He could 
tell of some of iheir practices calculated 
to make their [^iosterity blush for them, 
whether the conduct of their posterity 
would have made them start back with 
horror or not. in the cdse of A'-hburton, 
in 1707, a motion was made in tlie House 
that the right of election was in the holders 
of land and tenements of the said borough 
only. An amendment was moved that the* 
word ** only” bt Icit out. A ballot was 
called for — the clerks, with two of the 
members, went round with a box, into 
wbicb the rest of the members put their 
bdllN. There bad b' cn a gradual improve- 
ment since. Ill 1807 no bribery had been 
proved before any of the committees ; and 
treating was almost at an end. — lie said 
that no cases cfiuld be produced to shew 
the necessity of the repeal of the bribery 
act, and, before the House could prnceiil 
to repeal it, it was necessary to state such 
necessity. — With regard to the clause re- 
specting evidence, and which did not 
allow a witness to protect himself upon 
self-crimination, he was^ asionUhed that 
the hon. gent, who was bred up to the law 
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of the land, could ever think of introductnfi^ 
such a clause. Had it been proposed by 
those speculative persons, who, in a com- 
parison between the laws of England and 
the Code NapAhon, were of opinion that, 
in matters of evidence, it is impossible to 
say which abounds with the greatest evils, 
ho should not have been so much 
astoniHhed. Why was this fundamental 
alteration to be introduced into the law ? 
He would ask how it happened that the 
law in this country was held in greater 
veneration than the law in any other 
country ? And why was every body in 
this country anxious to bring criminals to 
justice ? It was because the law never 
placed criminals or witnesses in a situation 
to criminate themselves, or directed the 
sympathies of mankind against the court, 
'fhis Bill no doubt exempted the witnesses 
from punishniftit ; but it could not exempt 
them from any disgrace. But why was 
this alteration in the law confined to 
minor oHences ? Why was it not to extend 
to greater olfencc^ ? Why not to treason 
itself? Surely the sacred life of the sove- 
reign and the order of society were objects 
of equal juiportance. — With respect to 
petitioning, the expeiice was such, that it 
could not be expected hat any man from 
a sense of justice merely, would bring a 
petition into that llpust. ; and it could 
only be some speculative reformer, anxious 
to cast dll odium on the higiter classes, by 
holding them out as borough-mongers, 
who would think of laying out 1,000/. on 
tuch an object. On the whole, he thought 
the law sutiicicnt, without the present Bill; 
and if they had any suspicion of t he insuf. 
hcieiicy of the bribery acts, they ought to 
wait till a general election, when they 
would have a trial. 

Mr. Curwen thought that there were suf- 
ficient grounds for allowing the present 
Bill to go into a committee. The declara- 
tion of the Bribery Bill established thc 
existence of that, which its enactments 
were found insufficient to remedy. He 
gave that Bill his support, differing from 
every one of bis friends in his <»pinion ol 
it, notwithstanding it was so mutilated and 
changed in its passage through the House 
by persons whom he never should have 
expected to see in the light of reformers, 
that he was convinced of its inefficacy, from 
an idt-a that some of the objections against 
. it, ought to have been pointed out by some of 
bU friends. — The hon. g'Mit. who opposed 
ihe Bill, saiil that he couhj not see the ne- 
cessity of It, as from our advanceiaeat in 
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purity, there was now a great diminiiiioii 
of cases of bribery. When he heard* this 
declaration, he cuuld not but call to mind 
the speech which they had heard delivered 
with so much eli>quvnce from the Cboir^ 
which deservedly endeareil him to the 
nation and would endear him to posterity. 
It was notorious that the House of Cocih* 
mons was not possessed of that power and 
that infl leiice which a House of Commons 
ough^ to have, but was stained with spots, 
which those who were best attached to it, 
could wish washed away. He confessed he 
was anxious fora considerable reform in the 
I louse. Let the House look to the present 
moment, and the present situation of the 
country, and then say if the greatest vic- 
tory which could be obtained would not 
be a resim aiion of the purity of that House. 
It was well known that the Bribery Act 
was turned from the purposes h>r which it 
was intended, 'i'he hun. gent, asked for 
cases. There were cases with which ihe 
lion. gent, could iioi be acquainted ; but if 
a single case could be adduced, was it not 
necessary to prevemt the possibility of 
recurrence ? It became necessary, there- 
fore, to send the Bill to a committee, where 
the Kubjert could undergo a complete dis- 
cussion. — The bon. gent, asked if they 
would permit a man to com** before the 
House who had no inten^si m the question? 
Gracious God \ w'as there a man in the 
country who was not interested in every 
thing that concerned the purity of the 
House ! He asked why the mode of evi- 
dence on the Bill was not extended to 
treason ? The principle of the Jaw of 
treason was deservedly the subject of ad- 
miration. It considered that he who was 
the presumed enemy of every man, should 
therefore be entitled to peculiar protection. 
But here the object was not punishment, 
but the preservation of the purity of ihe 
rlouse, by pre\enting a man from sitting 
ill it, who shall have committed an act of 
bribery, an object of much greater impor- 
tance than the conviction of the oiiender, 
and perfectly distinct from it.— Those who 
were afraid of the advocates of reform out 
of doors would do well to consider, that 
the most effectual w^y to prevent converts 
to that doctrine elsewhefe, was to do every 
thing themselves that was teuip«*rate and 
just; and if they were to put an extin- 
guisher upon reform by strangling the 
present Bill, they would take, the most 
««flectual means of giving currency to the 
doctrines they dreaded. Let the Bill go 
through every stage, and let it be discussed 
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with all the patience and all the attention 
of which the House was capable, and if 
they should so incline, let it at last be 
rejected. If it should now be strangled^ 
and not allowed to go into a committee, 
what would be thought in the country i 
Nut surejy what the bon. gent, prolci^l^, 
that there was no coil-uption to reforin,Tttt 
that there was too mqch corruption to 
allow reform. The only way to ob? iate 
the (langerotis tendency of the opinions 
which they dreaded, was to go themselves 
into every modeiate plan of reform which 
was practicable. It was impossible to take 
a more unwise step at present, when all 
the attachment and all the exertions of the 
country were required, than to strangle the 
present Bill. Every man could wish the 
declaration which was made in that House 
blotted out from , his remembrance; and 
as he wished to prevent the possibility of 
the recurrence of the evil, he earnestly re- 
quested the concurrence of the House in 
allowing the present Bill to go into a com- 
mittee. 

Sir John An&truther said, that he should 
oppose every alteration of the present 
constitution of that House, and had he 
merely heard the speech of the hon. gent, 
who spoke Iasi, he should have concluded 
that such was the object of the present 
Bill. Notwithstanding all the lofty lan- 
guage which they hud heard from that 
hon. gem., almost threatening them with 
the distrust and condemnation of the people 
if they did not accede to this measure, he 
would tell that hon. gent., that a Bill 
ought to be canvassed in that House on 
its just principles, and when those prin- 
ciples did not meet with their approhaiion, 
they did ilieir duty in rcjectnig it; and in 
endeavouring to please the people in op- 
position to their own sentiments, they 
would not do their duty, but eommit an 
act of injustice. — Ho then proceeded to 
discuss the clause relaiing to evidence, 
which went to violate a principle acknow- 
ledged in the laws of this and every other 
country. It was said that the witness was^ 
indemnified from punishment. But was 
it possiitie to indemnify him from the 
elFect of moral guilt, Irom the loss of cha- 
racter sustaiiiod hy the compulsive dis- 
covery. Another strong objection to this 
part of f be Bill was, that it increased the 
temp ation to peijiiry for the purpo.se of 
conviction or acquittal. An informer 
came into court with all the blackness pe- 
culiar to an informer, and his credibility 
was affected by it. But here he was re- 
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lieved from all that odium. Why mi in^ 
troduce this principle.. to other crioies^ 
He bad therefore, great objections to the 
introduction of a principle of which he 
could not' s^e the termtn&tion.-^T«> the 
other clauses he bad also great objections* 
From giving a general right to petition, 
little good could ensue, and a door could 
be opened to a great deal of mischief* 
He should therefore oppose the Bill going 
into a Committee. 

Sir John Aeuj?ore thought it very natural 
that those who opposed every plan of re-‘ 
form which could have any practical 
effect, on some pretext or other, should 
also.oppose the pres^ent Bill. All the rea- 
sons, however, which be bad heard against 
committing the Bill, weic, in his mind, so 
many reasons in favour of the measure. If 
the Bill vvas liable to the objections which 
had been' specified, the way to purge it 
from those objections was to go into a 
Committee What would be the conse- 
quence of a refusal r It would convince 
the people of England, that the fbimer 
nieasure.sof the House were merely resorted 
to for the sake of tianquillizing the public 
mind for a moment, and not from any se- 
rious dcsiie of reformation. The hoiii 
gent, opposite (Mr. Johnstone,) had 
asked for a case. Why, the very evil was 
the secret nature of the act, from which, 
by the exi.4iing law, it w ould be imfiossible 
c\cr to make a discovery of it. If the 
offence could be discovered, the present 
law was botlicieiii to convict the offender, 
and there would then be no necessity of 
coming to the House for an Alteration. 
He concluded with declaring, that he 
should vole for the Committee. 

Mr. Morris thought it impossible to look 
at the .subject, wiihout seeing that there 
w'as great room for improvement in the 
election law. It was not sufficient for the 
House, however, to be convinced that there 
was this, that, and the other thing, to cen- 
sure. 'J’hey wfic to look at the question 
narrowly, -and to .see that in their desire 
for improvement they did not introduce an 
abuse rather than a remedy. He particu- 
larly objected to the clause, by which a 
person was compelled to make a disclosure 
of an offence in which he himself was im- 
plicated. Thi.s was to oblige a jury to 
give tndit lo a person so circumstanced, 
whether he might be swearing true or 
false ; and, at the same time, to leave tho 
party against whom he complained com- 
pletely ut his mercy. He had only to 
name a time and place when no persoff 
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else could be preFeiU, and . in this way, 
must be certain of ucvjuitiing or convict* 
ing a<i he [>lc^sed, and at the same time ol' 
himself escaping detection. The reme- 
rlying the abuses in elections, was a con- 
.sutinnatioii devoutly to be wished ; but, 
not at the expenco of such a Bill as Uie 
present. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn shortly replied, when 
.the House divided, Ayes 17. Noes Gi. 
Mi'joi ily against the 'Bill 47. 

L/s£ ()f the Minoritj^ 

• Adam, W. Ilui'iC y, \V. 

Adair, K, , Larigtoii, O. 

Aiibm, bir J. St. l\loore, V. 

A!jcTcrotn!/ie, J, Newport, Sir .T. 

Burdeit, Sir F. ron*-oiiby, G. 

Babingion,T. TIioriiKin, FI. 

Curwen, .f. C. 'J'nicey, 11. 

CTi attaii, li. Wilherforce, W. 

Ihbheit, G. Wynu, C. W. 

llutciiiiisoii, C. II. 

Irish Misccii.AiNEous Services.] In the 
Committee ol‘ Supply, Mr. Foster moved. 
That a sum of 25,000/. L ish Currency he 
granted for defray nrg the expence of Cri- 
minal Prosecutions aptl Lew Expcnccs for 
one year. 

Sir J. Newport wished to know why the 
accounts relative to tins grant, had not 
been accurately stated as usual } 

Mr. J^ostcr replied, that the Estimate 
was before the House. 

Mr. W. Pole was happy to inform the 
right hon. baronet, tiiat \lic grant of the 
preceding year had been 25,000/. of which 
8Uin 2,875/. remained on hand as the sur- 
plus. The right hon. baronet knew very 
well what the gram was composed of, and 
he also knew very well that the expciices 
this year for special commissions, &c. were 
great. It had, therefore, notwithstanding 
the surplus remaining, been deemed ex- 
pedient to take the same sum fur the pre- 
sent year. 

S:r J, Newport expressed himself dis- 
satisfied with the stalcinent of the lion, 
gentleman. He declared that he was not to 
ho put down in the discharge ofliis public 
duly by the tone and manner of the hon. 
gent., wliii h did not result ahogctlier from 
his ullicial situation, but was in some 
degree a lunniy inhciiiaiice —(Order, 
order.) 

Mr. /r. Pole thought it was hard that 
thci hon. baronet should accuse him of ar-* 
rogance after the attempt which he had 
made to satisfy his inquiiics. He trusted^ 
however, that the Comniiitcc would be 
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convinced that he had fully explained the 
suiiject. 

The Resolution was agreed to. The 
next sum proposed ivas the annual grant 
for Civil Buildings in Ireland. 

Mr. IV, Pole said, that the sum usually 
voagd under the head of Civil Buildings 
wa*5,000/. and the general opinion w'as, 
that this sum was expended on a few pub- 
lic buildings, and upon tlie houses of the 
lord lieutenant and the chief secretary. 
The sum expended however amounted 
very often to double the sum granted. In 
order to coirect this evil, ho thought it ne- 
cessary that the csiimales should be 
framed in a different manner, and he had 
given directions that they should state dis- 
tinctly the diflcrcnt services for which the 
money was required. The papers tlierc- 
fore now be fore the llquse, contained a 
detailed estimate of the probable expen- 
diture of the Board of Works for the year 
1811, distinguishing each building in 
which w'orka were to be performed, viz. 
the castle, the law' courts, public olficcs^ 
and other public buildings, also the houses 
of the lord lieutenant and chief secretary, 
and tlie improvements in the park. When 
the Committee heard the various heads of 
St rvice which he had read, tlioy would not, 
he was sure, be surprised that the sum of 
25,000/. was not suQicient to cover the 
expenditure, whitrli in fact generally 
aruonii^ed to near 50,000/. Having called 
upon the Board of Works, as he had before 
slated, for the most minute and detailed es- 
tiiiMle that could be made of. the different 
services for wliich money was required, 
these estimates had been submitted lo the 
heads oi’ the different departments in which 
the work was to be performed, and their 
opinion taken before the work was or- 
dered. By the adoption of this plan, 
though the sum which it was proposed to 
vote was larger tJian usual, yet the actual 
expence was reduced fioni 50,000/. to 
about i>2,000/. This was the best plan 
that suggested itself to his mind for coin- 
mcnciiig a reform, and he begged to add, 
that no step had hcfU taken without the 
authority of the lord lieutenant. — Having 
staled thus rauc'.i, he begged lo say a few 
words upon a passage in the 7.h Report of- 
the ('oimniltee upon Public Expenditure, 
(»f wliuh an hon. fiiend of his, opposite to 
liim, was chaiinian (Mr. Bankes.) The 
Comniitiee liatl issued two precepts to the 
Board of Works in Ireland, one on the 
2.SdF<*hruary, the other on the 23d March. 
The first calling for " An Account of the 
i) 
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application of 25,0001. voted in the last 
session, For defraying the expcnces of Civil 
Buildings, from the ^tli January lb09, to 
5ih January 1810, together with the names 
of *itll persons receiving salaries or allow- 
ances out of the same ; ai)d a statement 
how much the said sum was deficient to 
defray the whole expence incurred; spe- 
cifying also, by whom the bills relating to 
that sum have been or arc to be examined 
and audited/' The second for An ab- 
stract Account of the several particulars of 
expenditure by the commissioners of the 
Board of Woiks, of the sum of 25,000/. 
granted by parliament, for defraying the 
expence of civil buildings In Ireland, from 
5lh January 1800, to 5th January 1810, 
.specifying the several public buildings, 
to the erection or repair of ivliich the said 
grant was applied." In the return made 
to the first of these precepts, the Board of 
Works gave a detailed account of the 
whole expendifure, amounting to 50,01 1/. 
is. Od . ; and in the one founded on the 
second, they gave an exact account of the 
expenditure of the 25,000/. conformably 
to the desire of the ("omrnittee : and in- 
deed so minutely was it stated, that it ap- 
fieared theie was a balance in the Bank in 
favour of the public of Itkv, fi!]. It ap- 
peared to him, that when a board or an in- 
dividual was called upon for a return of 
this kind, that nothing could be more ni- 
ti«ifiictory than tliai tlie return should be 
precisely what it was retjuired to be. To 
this principle the Board of Woiks had in 
these instances most honestly and con- 
scieniioush^ adhered. lie now begged to 
read that part of the report to wiiich he 
wished to call the attention of tlic Com- 
mittee. He was the more anxious to no- 
tice this subject, because the persons who 
composed the Board of Works in Ireland 
were men of the most respectable cha- 
racter, who had always discharged their 
publicduiy in the most (?xc'mplar 3 ^ manner; 
and it was natural therefore ilnit they 
should feel deepl 3 »^ hui t wiien any censttre 
avas passed upon their conduct, c'pccinllv 
from 30 respectable a quarter. — IVZr. I'olo 
then read the following f>bservaMons of the 
Conimittee: — Your Committee desire to 
call the attention of the House to the fol- 
lowing paper, containing nominally an ac- 
count of the expenditure of the same vote 
for the same, as a curious specimen of of- 
ficial dexterity in manufacturing a state- 
ment, by means of which a true return 
may be rendered as to figures, while the 
result must lead to a false conclusion. It 


is undeniable that out of any given sum, 
no more than the amount of that sum itself 
can be expended; but it is equally true 
that a detail made out with the greatest 
apparent accuracy, exhibiting a part^nly 
of the sums actunily paid for several heads 
of service, and suppressing the total 
charge, without any notice or indication 
tha( any further expence was incurred, 
could not induce the least suspicion that 
when the Board of Works profes.sed, out df 
the vote of 25,000/. to have a balance of 
lfi.9. 6|d. in itjnd, they had in fact run in 
debt to the amount of 25,014//* He 
wished to ask the Committee, whether the 
returns mafle by tiui Board of Works de- 
served Hi is censure ? they had stated that 
the whole expenditure amounted to 50,000/. 
and afterwards they gave a detaifed ac- 
count of the nmnnrr in which the £5,000/. 
had been expended. They had in fact, 
doiiK that w’hieli they were required by 
tire precept to do, and therefore he could 
not but think that the observation made 
upon them in the report contained an un- 
founded asper.flion upon their character. 
'J’lieBoard of Workr. had made a complaint 
to him upon this subject, ami stated, that 
iho}' inul made another return to the Com- 
niirtee rCs'^pecling the sum of 14,000/, ex- 
pended over and above the 25,000/, of 
wliiel) no notice whatever was taken in 
the n port. He would not trouble the 
Comm It* te any longer, but he hoped it 
would ur.pcar fif(»ni what he had stated, 
llu't the Irish government was anxious to 
reduce the public expence as much as pos- 
sible, and that they were not disposed to 
adhere to old forms when U[>on examina- 
tion they appearfd to be improper. 

Mr. /iaw/:r.v said that as the tw'o returns 
had been received togellu.r, he supposed 
he had taken up one of their first, uhicli 
led to the censure which appeared in the 
report of which he avowed himself to he 
the author. At the same time he wished 
to stale, that he was not dii'posed to re- 
tract what he itad said, because he was of 
cjpiuu.n tli.:t the return* were made in 
such away as ifibi^y wished to keep back 
a part of the truth. 

IMr. Po/e aaid,^ his hon. friend was not 
aware of the manner in which Jhe Board 
of Woiks drew for the money which was 
neco'^r^ai y for the services which they w'ere 
required to perform. In the first instance 
they drew until the 25,000/. the amount 
of tiie usual grant, was exhausted, and then 
they were under the necessity of drawing 
upon other funds, to. cover the whole of 
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their expenditure. — ^Thcy were required 
by the precept of the Committee to give 
an account of the . expenditure of the 
* 25 yOOOL which they had done, and they 
had also given the deiailsofthe whole of the 
expenditure of iht* year, what could they 
do more? In fact they had endeavoured 
to give every information in their power] 
and he was sure the Committee would 
when they looked at the returns, be o 
opinion, that tht-y had iii every, respect, 
and in the fullest and most satisfactory 
manner, complied with the precepts which 
had been sent to them. 

Sir John Newport was of opinion, tha 
the returns might have been worded in a 
more satisfactory manner, and therefore 
he could not but think that the censure 
which appeared in the report was wei 
founded . 

The Chancellor of the Erchequer^M, thai 
it appeared to him that the statement made 
by his right hon. friend was most satisfac- 
tory. The returns made by the Board oi 
Works appeared to have been nia«!e with 
an anxious desire to give every possible 
information to the Committee. If the 
object had been, as it was inMnu tfed, to 
conceal the details of the expenditure, 
they certainly had taken the ino^t extra- 
ordinary means of doing it, for they had 
accounted for every sixpence that had 
been laid out. He w'as (juite sure that a 
return from any other part of the Uniti d 
Kingdom would not be described as ; 
specimen of a dexterous attempt at con 
cealment, merely because it contained 
all the information that had been required, 
and that could possibly be given. 

Mr. H Thornton said, that being a mem- 
ber of the Committee, he felt anxious to 
state his sentiments on this occasion. 
He had looked o\cr the returns atten- 
tively, and it appeared to him that there 
w'as no foundation for any censure upon 
the Board of Works. The returns might 
perhaps have heeii framed in a diileieiit 
manner, but there w ts obviously a desire 
to give all the infoimation required. 

Mr. Pole Saul, he hoped the Com- 
ttiittee w'ould excuse him for rising again, 
but he really felt it to be hisduty to vindicate 
the character of the gentlemen who com- 
posed this Board, which in his opinion htid 
been most uijjiistly attacked. He merely 
wished the Committee to lu'ar in mind 
that they had made two returns to the 
precepts; the Fir^t contained a detailed 
account of the whole expenditure of the 
year, the secoud an. account of the expeii- 
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diture of the 25,000/. ^hese two returns 
had been sent to him from Ireland to* 
gether, and they had been transmitted 
from his oQice to the Committee of Public 
Expenditure at the same time. There #as 
only one more remark which lie thought 
it necessary to make, and that was, on the 
manner in which the two accounts were 
inserted in the report, which tended in 
some degree to overturn the defence set 
up by his hon. friend. 'J'he return to the 
precept of the 23d of February srood (as 
it ought to do) first ; then followed the 
cen'^ure upon the Board of W^orks, of 
which lie had complained ; and lastly 
came the return to the precept of the 23d 
oi March, without any observation W'hat- 
ever. This shewed they were properly 
classed, but had not been sulbciently di- 
gesU?d, otherwise that censure would never 
have appeared in the shape, it did. 

'J'he resolution was then agreed to 

IMr. Foster next moved the resolution for 
Maynooth College, granting a sum not 
exceeding R.973/. to that seminary for the 
year ending 5th January JSI2. On the 
question being put, 

Mr. Hutc/nnson said he could not help 
expressing his astonishment to hear, after 
a series ol grants, each of which had been 
more or less encreased, the estimate for 
Maynootli College, even less than th** i‘r- 
dinary one. He knew, and the minister 
for Ireland he behoved knew also, that 
that estimate in every respect fell short of 
the necessities of the instil iit ion : instead 
of lessening what was already too small, 
it w'ould Jiiive better become that govern- 
ment which had begun by diminishing the 
original grant of 13.000/. a year, to have 
suggested such an eiicrease as might have 
been of some use to an e.stablisiiment they 
had so much injured. He did not wish to 
repeat those arguments which had been 
so often and ineffectually urged against 
the infatuated prejudices with whicii the 
present ministers looked to every Irish 
question ; but he w'ould cite to them 
roin their own estimates, one or two facts 
which he must leave to them to account 
br ; of the sixteen principals presiding 
n that semirifiry over 200 students, the 
nil salary amounted to 25/. a year each. 
Thus, the men who were entrusted with 
he education of those who were destined 
o preside over the morals rf the Irish 
people, were severally allow'ed l6d. a day 
or their support! and this too, while in 
another estimate which they had just 
roted, it appeared, that the mere day* 
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labourers in the Dublin society house, had 
an allowance of 12«. a- week each, while 
those who were to rear the future pastors 
of the people, were to starve on Os. 4d. a- 
week. This was in itself so bad, so mean, 
so pitiful, so indecent, that no mode of 
staling it could make it worse than it was. 
If ministers wished to put down the insti* 
tution, why not come to parliament and 
say so openly, and not make a parlia- 
mentary grant at once the pretence and 
the means both of insult and of injury. 
They had just voted 10,000/. for printing 
Irish proclamations, lie called upon the 
minister to get np in his place, and say, 
why the prinriplo, which was allowed to 
have an operation in raising all the other 
grants (the rise in the price of provisions), 
should not be allowed to have its cfiect in 
the increase of this estimate. 

Sir J. NcxvpoTt thought the sum pro- 
posed not sidlicient, and that the grant 
ought not to be less by 330/. than on former 
years. He would certaiiily move, that 
the sum of 9/A5()t. should he granted 

Mr. Herbert ihnnglit a larger sum ought 
to be grunted, and would move, that the 
sum of 13,000/ should be the grant, if any 
person vi'ould second the motion. 

Mr. Grattan was of opiiruui it would 
have been better had such a grant been 
voted in 180cj. 

A conversation followed, in which Mr. 
Hutcliinson, the Chancellor of the Fx- 
chequer, Mr. May, Mr. Whit bread, Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Abercromby, Mr. W, Wynn 
and Mr. Foster participated. In thi<, the | 
manner in which the sums granted were j 
applied was discussed. The necessity of 
a larger grant was strongly contended for 
on the one side, and strenuously resisted 
on the other. It was proposed to postpone 
the grant, but this being objected to, sir 
J. Newport moved, that the chairman 
should report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. The gallery was then cleared for 
a division, the proposition was ne- 
gatived, and the grant originally moved 
agreed to by the Committee. 

Mr. Hutchinson, before the House re- 
sumed, wished to ask a question of the 
right hon. gent, opposite, it had been 
strongly rumoured, that he (Mr. Foster) 
was about to quit his high official situa- 
tion. He wished to know, if it was in 
the contemplation of government, in the 
event of the Chancellor of the FiXchequer 
for Ireland becoming vacant, to abolish 
that ofRce altogether, or to fill it with 
another oificer ?— (Loud cries of Order !) 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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'He did not conceive he was out of order. 
In the present situation of the affairs of 
Ireland, which approached a state of bank- 
ruptcy, he thought every possible saving 
should be made. 

Mr. Foster thought the hon. gent, was 
not in order, and therefore he should only 
answer by saying he hoped the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
be brought to trial, or condemned without 
being allowed a fair hearing. — The House 
was then resumed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, IMarch 2d. 

.SpiLSBY Poor Bill.] Mr. Chaplin 
moved the second reading of the Spilsby 
Poor Bill, for the purpose of postponiog it 
for a niontii. He was aware that there 
w'ore many objectionable clauses in it; 
hut, perhaps, \vith several alterations, it 
iiiight be rendered worthy the attention 
of the House. 

Sir S. RorniUy was anxious to give every 
opportunity for improvement, where im- 
pro\etnent was possible, but the whole 
frame and object of the Bill was bad : 
there was not a single clause hut what was 
liable to objection. lie again adverted to 
some of the most extraordinary provisions 
of this Bill, which was intended to operate 
upon twenty united parishes. The di- 
rectors were empowered to compel all the 
poor throughout the whole extent of these 
parishes, whether asking for relief or not, 
to go into this workhouse. They were to 
have all the authority of magistrates with 
respect to such as they should consider 
vagrants. They were to be allowed to 
enter houses at their discretion to search 
for vagrants. They might commit to 
solitary imprisonment, without limit, the 
poor which they collected, and administer 
moderate correction for misbehaviour— in 
other words, they were to have the power 
of flogging the poor under their controul, 
at their own discretion. They might be- 
sides, by this Bill, seize all the poor chil- 
dren in the parish, whether calling for 
relief or no% and bind them apprentices 
at their discretion. He understood thaf 
many of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Spilsby had never heard of such a Bill, 
and that they strongly disapproved of iU ^ 
provisions. He next* adverted to somo^ 
very objectionable provisions in acts 
lating to the poor, that had passed in 
former sessions, the St. PauFs Shadwell ; 
the St. George’s Southwark acts, &c. and' 
(2L) 
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recommended a more strict attention to 
Buuh Bills in future. lie thought that a 
remedy to these Workhouse Regulations 
was urgently required^ and concluded by 
proposing that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Mr. Ellison wished, that the motion for 
a month’s postponement should be agreed 

but mentioned that the magistrates of 
Lincoln had nothing to do with the bill, 
many of the provisions of which no one 
could read without indignation. 

.Mr. (iiddy condemned several of the 
provisions of the Bill, but stated that some 
of these evils were the necessary effect 
of the poor laws, w'hich induced the poor 
to try every artifice to get relief from the 
parish, and tempted the parish to resort to 
improper expedients to prevent such de- 
mands. He recommended to some per- 
son connected with government, to consi- 
der of an alteration in the general system. 

Mr. Rose, while he acknowledged that 
our poor taws were in several respects ob- 
jectionable, was sorry that they should be 
thus generally censured before there was 
any thing to adopt in their stead. 

Mr. Cunoen condemned the principle of 
the Bill, and gave it ns liis opinion, that 
with proper regulations, the poor 
be better supported at one- fourth of tlicr 
present expence. 

After a few words from general Tarlc- 
^on and Mr. G. Vansittart, the Bill was 
rejected without a division. 

Charitable Donations Bill.] Mr. 
^Lockhart moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the registering and securing of 
Charitable Donations for the benefit of 
poor persons in England. A Bill for this 
purpose had been brought in last session, 
but dropped on account of the pressure of 
business at the close. The inquiries that 
bad been forrperly made, had proved that 
there were great abuses in many charita- 
ble establishments, and that there was rca- 
•on to believe iiiimy of them had been 
lost. Altogether they amounted to a great 
sum, and the object was, by the publicity 
of* registering, that such donations should 
be preserved and applied to the proper 
purpose. 

Mr. Wilherforce seconded the motion, 
and expressed his conviction that great 
Mod would result from the measure. He 
oatf no doubt the Bill would pass, if gen- 
tlemen would only consider the import- 
ance of the subject. 

' Sir 5. Romiliy was a warm friend to the 
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object of the Bill, but doubted whether it 
went far enough to do much good. The 
great cause of abuses in charities, it ought 
not to be concealed, was the expence of 
the remedy. The only remedy was by 
information in Chancery, in the name of 
the Attorney General, at the instance of 
any person who chose to become a relator. 
Unless he succeeded, he had the costs to 
pay for his pains; and if he did succeed, 
he might, to be sure, be reimbursed out of 
the charity, but that, however, at the dis- 
tance perhaps of several years. Few, 
under these circumstances, would become 
relators, and when they did, the trustees 
frequently designedly {)rotracted the cause^ 
they having the funds of the charity out 
of which to pay their expences. The beat 
remedy would be to enable the Chancellor 
to interfere in a summary way on petition* 
Most of the abuses would soon be reform- 
ed by this simple regulation. 

Mr. Wynn said a few words in favour of 
the object of the measure.— -Leave was 
given to bring in the Bill. 

Irish Miscellaneous Services.] Mr* 
Wharton brought up the Report of the 
Committee of Supply respecting the grants 
voted for Miscellaneous Irish Services; 
On the question that the Resolutions be 
now read, 

i\lr. Hutchinson rose and said, that there 
was one Resolution respecting the sum 
granted in aid of the Roman Catholic Se- 
minary in Ireland, which he could not 
suffer to pass in the state the House then 
was. He trusted, therefore, that the right 
hon. gent, would agree to postpone the 
further consideration of that Resolution 
until a fuller attendance could enable them 
to give it the consideration it called for. 

Mr. Foster said, that he was not aware 
that the hon. gentleman’s objection to the 
smallness of the sum would extend that 
night to opposing the sum itself. Delay 
might be attended with great inconveni- 
enci*. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that the principle 
of providing suitably for the education of 
the Catholic clergy in Ireland, the clergy 
of four miilio. <s, was in his mind a para- 
mount consideration. He would not allow 
such a Resolution to be hurried through 
such a House as was th^n present. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
be could not see what object the hon. 
gentleman could obtain by the delay he 
required ; there could be no doubt that 
inconvenience might arise from it. 
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Mr. VoUtT was against further unneces* 
sary delay. 

Mr. Hutchinson then said, that if he could 
not convince gentlemen of the propriety 
of postponing the further consideration of 
a question of such delicacy and moment 
to what appeared to him to be a more 
seasonable opportunity, he must exercise 
bis right, and now call upon the Speaker 
to — 

Mr. Foster here rose, and said that he 
had ao objection to postpone the further 
consideration of that Resolution till to- 
morrow. The Resolutions were then se- 
verally read and agreed to ; the one re- 
specting May nootlr^ College having been 
postponed till to-morrow. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that in the Resolu- 
tions just read, they had voted a sum little 
short of 200,000/. for Dublin charities, 
improvements, and other matters of local 
expenditure connected with Dublin mere- 
ly, exclusive of one or two charities of a 
more general nature, as the Foundling, 
Hibernian, Marine, and Protestant Charter 
schools ; with the exception of these, the 
above sum devoted to the local pur- 
poses of Dublin, while the sum of 2,300/. 
was thought enough for similar objects in 
the city of Cork, the second city in Ire- 
land, and, perhaps, the first naval station 
in the empire, to say nothing of its great 
and extensive commercial interests. It 
W'oulcl be far from him to attempt to op- 
pose in any way the liberality of parlia- 
ment in aid of the charities or interests of 
Dublin; but he could not help thinking, 
that the disproportion between the grant 
of 200,000/. to the one place, and 2,.500/. 
to the other, was out of all rule, and by 
no means to be warranted by any corres- 
ponding difference between tbe respective 
claims of those two great cities. The go- 
vernment had been annually expending 
vast 'sums upon the fortress of Spike Island, 
near Cork, whether judiciously or not re- 
mained yet to be proved. The object of 
this work, was avowedly public and ge- 
neral, not local, not to be considered as 
done for Cork only, or affecting it merely. 
He begged leave, however, to throw out 
for the future consideration of ministers, 
the propriety of applying some portion 
of those large grants to the opening the 
communication between that fortress and 
the city of Cork. This, he was prepared 
to state, could be effected by a few thou- 
sand pounds — by a very small portion of 
the thousands wasted in obsolete Dublin , 
proclamations^-apd if this communication 


was opened, it would be not only of great 
and extensive public utility, but of signal 
local benefit to the city of Cork— -a consi* 
deration which, he hoped, would ever 
have due weight with the minister for 
Ireland. 

Mr. Foster denied that the 200,000/. 
was granted to Dublin solely. The Found* 
ling and other Institutions were of genera]^ 
not local or Dublin interest. Besides, * 
Cork wanted help, was she not able to help 
herself— if she wanted aid, [she might 
come to parliament and ask it. 

Mr. Hutekimon replied, that he had not 
said that the whole sum was devoted to 
the mere local benefit of Dublin, so far 
from saying this, he||ad excepted the cha- 
rities mentioned by the right lion. gent. 
He spoke generally. He repeated, that 
he thought much less money would be 
more advantageously expended in the in- 
stance he had given. He expressed his 
hope that the right hon. gent, would 
think it worthy of some consideration 
hereafter, and would also agree to contri- 
bute more largely than parliament had yet 
done to the Cork charities. Fie knew' 
them to be excellent institutions, and 
earnestly trusted they would not be let to 
fall into decay for the want of that timely 
aid which he was sorry to say they stood 
much in need of. He hoped that the 
Irish grants for the future would not in 
general be so much confined to the capital.' 

The other Orders of the day were then 
disposed of, and ihe House adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , March 27. 

Irish Miscellaneous Services — May- 
NOOTH College.] Mr. Hutchinson said, 
he did not consider any apology to the 
House necessary for his excepting last 
night the Resolution respecting Maynootb 
College from the other Resolutions agreed 
to in the Committee of Irish Supply, be- 
cause the education of the Catholic clergy 
of Ireland, a clergy who had the chargo 
of four millions of souls intrusted to them, 
was an object of sufficient importance, to 
deserve the most serious attention of the 
House. The College of May nooth was 
tablished by parliament in 1795, for 'the 
education of 200 Irish Catholic students., 
For this purpose the sum of 8,0(X)/.^wes 
then granted. Prior to that period he was 
sorry to say, such was the want pf huma- 
nity in the government of Ireland, th^t it 
was necessary for the Catholic studenU to- 
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seek for edut ation in foreign parts; and 
when (kc* giant in 1795 took place, 
not fewf r than 500 students were on an 
averaijt* (‘(lucaied abroad. As the institu- 
tion wa> new, it was not thought proper 
to provide at first fur more than stu- 
dents. As the French war, however, con- 
tinued, and the French power was every 

t here established, the Irish Catholics were 
riven out of every corner of Europe ; and 
in 1806 and 1807, the then ministry, think- 
ing it expedient that the number of scho- 
lars should be increased to. 250, came to 
parliament for an increase of t^e gratit to 
1 3,000/. The first act, however, ol* the No 
Popery Administration was, to ohtiiiii the 
sanction of pariiame 4 t to a reduction of 
one third olf this sum. He could state 
from )iis general knowledge, iliat the Col- 
lege was not provided with such pro- 
fessors os was necessary for the proper 
education of the Jnsli clergy, though good 
proftssois could easily be obtained if any 
thing like an ir luct nuMit were held out. 
Government have allowed, in their libe- 
rality, the sum of 25/. per head for the 
prolessors • and students equal to Iti^. per 
day ; and yet they called on the House 
to vote to mere day labourers in the Dub- 
lin Society House Is. 8</, per day, (Jould 
there be a greater indecency iliAn such a 
paltry allowance to those professors, who 
ought to be among the most learned men 
ot Europe Could any tiniig be more in- 
decorous than such an allowance } While 
they v-erc allowing the* librarian of the 
Maynooth College only 20/. a year, they 
had thought proper to allow the sub-libta- 
rian of the Dublin Society 150/. a year, 
and 35/. a year to its chambermaids and 
porter. He had slated last night that all 
the other Jrish grants were considerably 
increased, while this alone was reduced. 
The Protestant chnrity-^chooli had ob- 
tained an increase of 10,000/. a year. He 
did not wish to say any thing against 
these schools, but he thought it strange, 
that whilst they were allowing 39,000/ to ; 
the Protestant charity-schools consisting | 
of 2,300 boys, they should allow only 
auMi a miserable pittance to those who 
have the charge of the morals of four mil- 
lions of subjects. There was voted the 
other night to the non-conlbrming mi- 
nisters and seceding clergy ef Ireland 
1.9*, 280/. who represent only about half a 
million ot the Irish population, while 
4000/;... wa.s deducted from the allowance 
to thpse at the head of four millions. 
What he bad lo complaia of was, that the 
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ministry should come t6 the House with 
false pretences, professing the utmost eco* 
nomy, i)Ut practising, in reality, the 
greatest profusion, with the exception of 
this penurious allowance. The other 
night 10,000/. was granted for the print- 
ing of proclamations. From this sum 
h,0(X)/. might safely be deducted. He was 
piepured to prove that this sum had been 
used for the most unworthy purposes* 
23,000/. was voted for stationary to the 
chief and under secretary's oflicat— of 
Hus 10,000/ might safely have been given 
to the Maynooth College. 32,000/. had been 
given to the Board of Works. The greater 
pan of this sum was enf))loy ed in improving 
the houses of persons attached to the Irish 
government. What a contrast between the 
profusion of these allowances and the mi<* 
serable pittance to the Maynooth College ! 
Various other sums were given for objecta 
of small importance : for instance 2.300/. 
to the lottery offices. What an object to 
come in competition with the moral edu- 
cation of a nation ! If they wished to 
economize, here was a field for them. He 
was told the other night, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the College 
had obtained all that it asked. In this 
there was a great deal of duplicity ; he 
had no doubt that the present government 
had not been applied to for an addition. 
Why should they apply for an addition to 
a goveriinient which was reducing their 
pre&ent allowance, and which was making 
the must illiberal attacks on the whole Ca- 
tholic body ? A number of queries had 
been put by the Irish Secretary to the 
College, respecting the number of pupils 
and professors, the amountof contributions, 
the regulations of the College, &c. ; but 
no query was thought pro|)er to be put, 
uheiherthe allowance from government 
was adequHie to supply a suilicient num- 
ber of clergymen to the Irish Catholics^ 
If 5 h 0 students were requisite in 1795, 
.«iirely the same number must he requisite 
at present, when the Catholic population 
ol Ireland is greatly increased. — The right 
Iron, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
shewed last night a degree of irritation 
against the institution, while lie expressed 
a wish ihnt it had never been established, 
that he could hardly have expected from 
him. However ho might differ from that 
right hoii. gent, on the subject of eman- 
cipation, he had yet too much respect for 
him to think that he could ever seriously 
entertain a wish that the Catholics of lre« 
land should be irreligious. Whatever their 
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religion was, sorely it was better that they 
should be instructed in tiiat religion— -that 
they should be religious than irreligious. 
He really could hardly conceive any per- 
son so biffotted as to be of a contrary 
opinion! Bigotry and ignorance could 
alone conceive the dilllision of education 
and instruction among the members of 
any religious society, incompatible with 
the security of the British constitution. 
Such a doctrine was the oftspring of that 
spirit which, beginning in plunder, ended 
in persecution : the spirit which prohi- 
bited intermarriages between the diilerent 
bodies of the same community; the spirit 
which stirred up the*father against the son, 
and the son against the father, and which 
prevented the education of the majority of 
a nation under pain of transportatioa 
If this should be doubted, he could pro- 
duce living witnesses to declare that they 
were compelled to seek their education 
among the rocks and woods for* fear of 
transportation. Although he could not 
impute such a spirit of persecution to the 
right hon. gent, yet from the antipathy 
which he manifested to this institution, 
he could not but think, if he continued 
long to be minister, it were sincerely to 
be wished that be should change iiis sen- 
timents. Would he prefer an cduc.ftion to 
the Catholics in a foreign land to an edu- 
cation at home ? If not, why quarrel with 
the institution 1 Why throw out against 
it such illiberal insinuations ? When he 
recollected the practice of the House of 
Cuiniijons in similar circumstances to- 
wards mere strangers, he was astonished at 
this neglect of their Catholic brethren. 
He could state of his own knowledge that 
tliere was a great deficiency of Catholic 
clergymen in Ireland, and he would ap- 
peal to the House on behalf of a people 
every way worthy of their attention, in 
behalf of a people who were once in a 
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to inculcate the doctrines of Christianity 
among four millions of their fellow^crea- 
tures, whom, while they were calling 
brethren,' they were treating worse than 
the negroes of Africa, or the hindoos 
of India, towards whom they had exerted 
themselves for the extension of the light 
of the Gospel. He would read an extract 
from an English historian, shewing thepr^^ 
tection which Ireland afforded to thU^ 
country in the dark ages. Lord Little- 
ton in his History of Henry 2, (quarto edi- 
tion, p. 26), savs, About the middle of 
the 7th cei\tury (says the venerable Bede), 
nunibersof the nobles and of the second rank 
of England left their country, and retired 
into Ireland, forthe sake of studying theo- 
logy* And leading there a stricter life. 
All these (he affirms) the Irish most wil- 
lingly received, and maintained at their 
own charge; supplying them with books, 
and being their teachers without fee or re- ' 
ward.^’ — A most honqurable testimony 
(sa 3 's Littleton) not only to the learning, 
but also to the hospitality and bounty of 
that nation.**-—" Among many learned 
who were driven by the terror of this per- 
secution (that of the Scandinavians) to 
take refuge abroad, none distinguished 
themselves more than Albin and Clement, 
whom the emperor Charles the Great re- 
ceived in his court, and honoured with his 
favour. Of the last of these it is said, by 
a contemporary German writer, that 
through his instructions the French might 
vie with the Roiifans and the Athenians. . 
John Frigina, whose surname denoted his 
country (Ere or Erin, being the proper 
name of Ireland), became soon afterwards 
famous for hi.s learning and good parts, both 
in England and in France. Thus did most 
of the lights which in th<.>se times of thick 
darkness cast their beams over Eufope, 
proceed out of Ireland.’* Such was the 
cviiiduct of the ancestors of those Catho- 


state of civilization, compared with the 
rest of Europe, who didiised their learn- 
ing and knowledge to other nations, and 
whose former litenaiy fame is on the re- 
cord of several of the universities of Eu- 
rope. Search the records of the univer- 
sities of Munich, St. Gall, Padua, and Paris, 
nay search even the records of your own 
universities, Oxford and Cambridge, and it 
will be seen how great is the obligation 
which science and literature owe to the 
professors and learned men from that coun- 
try, to which was now refused a liberal grant 
for an establishment, which had for its 
object the education of those who are 


lies, when the English were in a state of 
daikness, and the Irish were in a stale of 
comparative civilization ; and ft ef, cloatli- 
ed, and protected them. Would iht y re- 
fuse them this giant of 4,000/. which conhi. 
not injure them, or be in any way felt by 
the state, hut which would greatly add to 
the comforts of thisinstiriitioii. Did they 
refuse it on a principle of economy ? On 
such a principle they could not refuse it, 
because, on looking to their other grants, 
they would see nothing but luxury, extra- 
vagance, and profusion. He should there- 
fore move for the recommittal ot the reso- 
lution. 
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Mr. Herbert of Kerry seconded the mo- 
tion. / 

Sir T. Turton submitted to the House 
whether tiie grant proposed to be made, 
could be considered adequate to the cha- 
rity to be supported. He thought, that 
to come at this point, the amount of the 
grant had been fairly contrasted with the 
^jjher items voted on the present occasion, 
^vfor instance, \vith the sum of 10,000/. 
voted for the cxpence of proclamations. 
It was disgraceful that so great a sum 
should be A'oted for sucli a purpose, and 
only 9,000/. be granted to the clergy, 
whose duty it was to instruct, or more pro- 
perly to civilize the great mass of the 
country. 

Mr. P. Moore contended, that in voting 
a sum to the Mayiiouth College, the House 
did nothing more than give back to the 
Catholics a small part of tlm sum they had 
• paid for the public good. The ends of all 
governments were fur the benolic of the 
governed; instead of which, it seemed 
here to be the object to separate (he go- 
vernment from tlie governed, and to len- 
der their interests completely independent 
of each* other. This was a thing to be de- 
plored, and it was a calamity daily grow- 
ing on us. 

The House then divided. 

For the re -committal of the Resolu- 


tion 12 

For the original Resolution 30 

Majority for the Resolution —18 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, March 28. 

Thanks to General Graham, &c. for 
THE Victory at JBarrosa.] The order 
of the day being read. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose and said ; I 
rise, my Lords, to bring forward the mo- 
tion of which I hud the honour to give no- 
tice on a former evening. In introducing 
it, I shall endeavour to preclude, as far as 
possible, 'all dilference of sentiment, by 
abstaining carefully from any topic upon 
which a dilFcreiice of opinion may have 
been formed. 1 shall therefore confine 
myself to the direct question to which my 
notice referred, 'and upon which I trust 
I shall have the unanimous 'support of your 
lordships. It is to pay the tribute of our 
decided approbation and applause, to the 
gallant army under lieut. general Gra- 
ham. An army and a commander, my 
Lords, who have given the most signal 
and brilliant proofs of valour and skill, of 


bravery, discipline, and intrepidity,' in a 
manner, I had almost said unparalleled, but 
certainly never yet transcended on any 
other occasion whatever in the military 
annals of the country. The circum- 
stances of this brilliant affair are known to 
your lordships; you are informed of the 
complete and successful repulse of a su- 
perior army of the enemy, by an army in 
numbers considerably inferior. You are 
aware of the attendant circumstances being 
all such as appertain to an indisputable 
victory. You have observed that, besides 
the cannon and standards which were 
taken from the enemy, and the great num- 
ber of prisoners that w'erc compelled to 
yield, that no fewer than three generals 
fell, a number greater than was attached to 
the British army itself. In addition to all 
this, iny I.ords, you will observe the very 
unusual and extraordinary circumstance, 
and I believe this to be the first time of its 
occurrence, that in an action so contested, 
there was, on the part of the British troops, 
not a single man lost as a prisoner, or 
even missing. It is also to be considered 
that the field of battle remained undis- 
puted in the occupation of the British 
army. What 1 am now saying, is that 
which, I am sure, will meet the feelings of 
every one of your lordships, namely, that 
this action will tend to conBrni the opinion 
so justly entertained by all inielligent and 
unprejudiced men in Europe, that when 
British troops are opposed to the troops 
of any nation whatever, in nearly equal 
numbers, their superiority is marked and 
decided. In the case before us, if- any 
further proof of their great superiority 
were wanted, we have to consider that the 
full tribute of approbation and applause 
is due to every regiment, pay to every 
man engaged in the whole army.— Every 
individual was emulous, and anxiously 
active in the performance of his duty. 
In every point of view in which this action 
can possibly be regarded, it challenges the 
most untpialified approbation and the 
most unlimited applause. I feel assured 
that whatever other considerations may im- 
press the mind of any noble lord upon the 
campaign generally, nothing will induce 
your lordships to withhold your cordial 
and unanimous thanks to those through 
whose labours and intrepidity this most 
brilliant victory has been achieved. The 
Thanks of Parliament, together with the 
declared approbation of their Sovereign, 
is the most distinguished and acceptable 
mark of favour— the highest boon that can 
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possibly be conferred upon military men. 
la speaking of this army, my Lords, it is 
impossible to avoid speaking more par- 
ticularly of the merits of the General, who 
commanded it. We cannot avoid regard- 
ing with applause and satisfaction this 
signal display of the most perfect presence 
of mind, and promptitude of decision, 
those great and leading qualifications of a 
General. To his spirit and decision in 
the arduous moment of difiiciilty, the suc- 
cess of the day appears to be attributable. 
But 1 feel assured that your lordships are 
most willing to pay your tribute of ap- 
plause to every part of his conduct. The 
Gallant Officer in question well deserves 
the thanks of his country, not only for the 
brilliant effort before us, but for his whole 
military conduct; he has devoted the last 
1 S years of his life to the service of his 
country, and to a great extent, under cir- 
cumstances of a very peculiar nature. — 
The Gallant Officer in question never lost 
any opportunity in his power of distin- 
guishing himself. He was always in the 
post of danger — in the post of honour, in 
every part of Europe where he has been 
engaged. It may not, my Lords, be im- 
proper to mention, though the circumstance 
is trivial in reference to the vote which I 
am about to propose, that the conduct of 
General Graham has excited the warmest 
approbation of the representatives of the 
Spanish nation. I shall only detain your 
lordships with one other observation ; — I 
cannot without peculiar satisfaction con- 
sider that conjointly with the British troops, 
two corps of foreign soldiers were engaged, 
one a German corps of cavalry, whose 
conduct on this occasion has been praised 
in the highest and strongest terms ; and 
the other a Portuguese corps, raised under 
the system your lordships have sanctioned 
by your votes on a former occasion. Of 
these, and 1 speak on the testimony of 
General Graham with pleasure, 1 must add 
that they were amongst the first to enter 
into the action, under all the disadvantages 
with which that action was fought ; not 
even a British battalion could more ho- 
nourably distinguish itself. With these ob- 
servations, my Lords, 1 trust I shall be 
permitted the honour of introducing, for 
your adoption, the following motion. His 
lordship then moved, That the Thanks of 
this House be given to Lieutenant General 
Thomas Graham, for his highly merito- 
rious and gallant conduct on the occasion 
of the Brilliant Victory gained over the 
Erench army at Barrosa, on the 5 th of| 
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March, 1811.'' The motion being road. 

Earl Gr<y expressed his approbation of 
the candour, with which the noble secre- 
tary had brought forward his motion, apd 
declared himself to be equally anxious to 
abstain from toticiiing upon any topic 
which might give rise to a diilerence of 
opinion on such an occasion as the pre^ 
sent. The noble earl had certainly a(4ll 
duced sufficient grounds for the unani- 
mous vote of thanks in the relation he hail 
given of one of the most brilliair. services 
ever performed by a British army. He 
could not, however, deny himself the sa- 
tisfaction of expressing his own most cor- 
dial concurrence in the motion. As far 
as the British arms were concerned, the 
allair was entitled to the most unqualified 
praise. If Cadiz was not relieved from 
the pressure of a siege, it was Jiot for 
want of exertion on the part of the British 
army. The alFair was of that nature in 
all its circumstances that promptitude and 
decision were principally called for, and 
it vi^as impossible to describe, in adequato 
terms, the skill and energy with which 
that decision was formed, or the celerity 
and vigour with which it was carried into 
cllect. It was never exceeded by any of 
those actions to which the glorious feel- 
ings of national pride looked back with 
satisfaction and delight. It was certainly 
a proud recollection for the natives of 
these islands, that not only their power at 
sea, wdien fleet was opposed to fleet, and 
ship to ship, was"* so decidedly superior, 
but that also on land, and on an occasion 
too, wiicre British troops were placed in a 
situation, by circumstances not of their 
own creating, they had also evinced a 
decided superiority I The action, he re- 
peated, as far as the troops under general 
Graham were concerned, was entitled to 
unqualified praise. But he could not sup« 
pose that his Majesty's ministers were so 
destitute of discrimination or of feelings, 
with respect to an effusion of British 
blood, as not to adopt such measures as 
would in future prevent the recurrence of 
such an event as occurred. He would 
not now introduce topics which might 
create feelings adverse to the unanimity 
that ought to prevail; he trusted, hoil^- 
cver, that firm representation^ would be 
made against Qonduct that so long had 
favoured the success of the enemy, and 
that such a system of vigour and deter- 
mination would be acted upon, as would 
evince it was not yet too late for the 
achievement of complete success. Ha 
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referred to, and pressed upon the attention 
of hiinisters, the dying request of that il- 
lustrious officer, who fell in combating 
the enemy in the peninsula. He tiusted 
that marks of signal approbation would be 
conferred on the worthy and gallant of- 
ficer, whose brilliant exploit was then 
before their Lordships. Promotion with 
fespect to rank was held among the inosi 
honourable distinctions in the army ; and 
he hoped the great military talents an ‘ 
heroic ardour which general Graham had 
90 unequivocally manifested, would be 
employed in a more extensive and im- 
portant field than they hitherto had been 
Lord Mulgrave could not restrain the 
Strength and impulse of his feelings, with- 
out expressly declaring his heart-felt satis 
faction at the vote proposed to their lord 
ships. He felt proudly gratified in thus 
contributing his portion of apphause to an 
officer endowed with such military talents, 
skill and bravery as general Graham. He 
had the happiness of experiencing the 
benefit of these qualities on the part of 
the worthy general, when he had his pro- 
fessional assistance on a former important 
occasion. He cordially concurred in the 
sentiment of the noble earl opposite 
(Grey), that the victory in question was 
gained under circumstances which ren- 
dered it equal in glory to any blazoned 
in the page of English history. He sup- 
posed the noble carl alluded to the glo- 
rious victory obtained by one of their im- 
mortal sovereigns. The gallant officer 
in question, had neither the choice of his 
ground nor of his position, as was the case 
in the ever-niemorablc action alluded to. 
His lordship then referred to some of the 

S rominent circumstances of the action at 
arrosa, for the purpose of illustrating the 
reat and unqualified applause which was 
ue to the gallant general who com- 
manded. Every corps of the army, and 
every individual who composed it, seemed 
influenced by the spirit and intrepidity of 
their illustrious leader; his glorious ex- 
ample was every where seen, every where 
felt j It was unnecessary for the noble 
earl to draw the most fa%'ourable attemion 
of his Majesty's government to the trans- 
cehdant talents and intrepidity of the gal- 
lant officer jn question. From his own 
knowledge of the worthy general, no re- 
wards or honours could be too great for 
his professional merits. He was happy 
to see . the perfect unanimity that pre- 
vailed, but could not give a silent vote on 
an occasion where he felt so strongly. 


Lord Gtenvifle observed, that what bad 
been enforced by those noble lords who 
preceded him, left him nothing to add in 
the expressions of approbation and ap- 
plau.)e. .With the noble earl he agreed 
in the propriety of avoiding topics which 
might lead to a diilerence of sentiment. 
He could not avoid on such an occasion, 
referring to those particular circumstances 
of the aciion which rendered its result the 
more brilliant and glorious; and the 
more so, when the system of policy which 
tended to induce tho^e disadvantages, was 
considered. With respect to the two bat- 
talions of foreign troops adverted to by 
the noble earl, as having greatly distin- 
guished themselves, it was a circumstance 
which afiorded him great satisfaction. 
He had never entertained a doubt that 
foreign troops of any description what- 
ever, properly disciplined and headed by 
British officers, would, if time were al- 
lowed for the exertion of their skill and 
diligence, acquit themselves in action in 
a way very little inferior, if not equal to 
British troops themselves. This was an 
opinion which he had given, and acted 
upon long ago, and he felt additional gra- 
tification in the present confirmation of 
an opinion so long entertained by him, 
but he had to regret the system was not 
acted on to a fuller extent. In conclusion, 
his lordship adverted more particularly to 
the great professional meriis of the gallant 
general in question, and lamented that the 
great merits of one who had displayed 
such extraordinary zeal, during so long 
an interval, in the service of his country, 
should not have been long since brought 
forward in a way commensurate to his 
deserts ; and be afibrded fair and ade- 
quate opportunities for the display of 
those talents, skill and intrepidity, which, 
on the occasion before their lordships, he 
had so decidedly evinced. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire observed, 
that this victory, which so eminently de- 
served the thanks of the House, was one of 
the results of that state of efficiency into 
which the British army had been brought 
by the exertions of the illustrious prince 
who was so long happily at its head. 

The motion was agreed to ntm, diss,^ 
The Earl of Liverpool then moved, That 
the Thanks of the House be given to bri- 
gadier general Dilkes, and the officers of 
the army serving under lieutenant general 
Graham, in the action on the 5th of 
March. 'J'hat this House doth highly ap- 
prove of, and acknowledge, the services 
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of the non-coromisiiioneci officers and sol 
diers employed in the action. That th< 
Lord Chancellor do communicate these 
resolutions to lieut. general Graham/^ AI. 
which motions were agreed to nem. dm. 

Commercial Credit Bill.] Earl Bo- 
ikursi moved the second reading of the 
Commercial Credit Bill. Upon the ques 
tiori that the Bill be committed^ the 
noble earl observed respecting the Bill 
that, if the commercial embarrassment 
arose from overstocked markets, «he con 
sequence of excessive speculation, then 
such a measure could not be advisable; 
because to hold out that a relief from go- 
vernment w* uid be given to cominercir 
men under such circumstances, vioiild be 
removing the salutary < heck that ought 
to exist upon excessive speculation 
The commercial embarrassment, houever, 
which at present existed, was not wholly 
attrihuiabie to that cause. It arose Irom 
the circumstances, that ictinns had been 
made from South America for the goods 
sent there in profluce, to be sent to the 
Baltic and the European markets, hut 
which, from the circumstances of the 
continent, could not be sent there, and 
were warehoused here. From this cir- 
cumstance, the merchants, and conse- 
quently the manufacturers, had become 
embarrassed ; these goods could not be 
sold except at a ruinous loss, and in the 
mean time money was wanted by the 
merchants to pay the bills which they 
had accepted. The merchants, therefore, 
and the manufacturers, required time in 
order to bring their concerns round again 
to their natural course, and for this pur- 
pose it was that this measure was re- 
torted to. 

Lord King observed, that the situation 
of alFairs now and in 1793 were extremely 
different: at that period, the gieat evil 
complained of was the want of a circu- 
lating medium. Surely no one could now 
complain of the want of a circulating me- 
dium of Banff paper. It was admitted by 
the noble earl, that a measure of this na- 
ture ought not to be resorted to, to cure 
the evil arising from an over-stocked 
market through excessive speculation. 
But if the evil was the want of a market, 
how such a measure could remedy it did 
not appear from the speech of the noble 
earl, and at least it ought to be shewng 
before such a measure was resorted to, 
that the evil was only temporary, and 
frould, in all probability, cease in a certain 
(VOL XIX.) 
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and no very long period.— -The noble lord 
then asked, what security rhe public was 
to have for the sums so advanced ; they 
could only have goods which were at 
present unsaleable. How could they ba 
judges whal bills were good and what not ^ 
This was entering upon a duty which 
those whose profession it was to discount 
bills, had djfficuhy enough to discharge^ 
and for which the members of the govern- 
ment were totally unfit. He could not 
see the necessity of this measure. The 
Blink of England had of late years issued 
much larger sums than they had ever be- 
fore issued ; and one of the causes of 
overtrading was the excessive issue of 
Bank paper since the renewal of the iiank 
restrictions. Bjr thi'- facilit\ the old and 
established houses had been driven out,i 
and the old and general ninde of trading 
departed from, 'fherc had been a ron- 
nection established bci\\een the commer- 
cial interest and govei iimeiit, not more 
dangerous to the trm pi inciples i f tr.iding, 
than to the princi|.les of liic con.stituiioii ; 
the West India im i chants were in di'^tress, 
the general nterchants wtTC indistrrss, and 
being assisted by the government, must be 
disposed in lain to assist the governinenf. 
Viscount Sidnioutht adverting to the 
precedent of 1793, observed, that upon 
consideration he was inclined to doubt of 
its wisdom and policy. In 1 803, appli- 
cation had been made to him by several 
merchant.s who experienced distresses at 
that period; bift he was persuaded it 
would have been impolitic and uiiimately 
'njurious to encourage their application. 
At the same time, on this occasion, the 
’ases were sodiHbrent, and the calamity 
of such a nature, that ho could not bring 
lis mind to refuse the relief proposed to 
be granted. He was not prepared to say 
the relief wmuld certainly be attended wdtu 
its desired eflect ; but it was calculated 
,Q do good, and on that account it should 
lot incur his opposition. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne laid that he 
could not conceive any measure to diiler 
more from that of 1793 than the presept. 
Then a relief became necessary to the in- 
.ernal circulation of the country, while 
It present that circulation w'as not inihe 
east affected. There was no w'ant of cir* 
lulating medium at this moment in the 
lountry, and the present distress was such 
as no circulating medium could remedy* 
Tn truth the government could not inters 
ere in the present difficulties without 
lating all the- general and reecived rttlea 
(2 M) 
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of political economy. ' The report did not 
touch upon the real causes of the present 
difijculties. What were the trivial and 
collateral circumstances mentioned in the 
report of the committee, compared with 
the real difficulties ? Could any man hope 
to see America open to our commerce the 
year after next ? or could any man hope 
to see the continent of Europe opened in 
the course of two years ? It was stated in 
the evidence of one of the greatest mer- 
chants in this country, sir Francis Baring, 
that such was the facility in obtaining 
credit in this country, that even persons 
in the situation of clerks had no difficulty 
in obtaining it to any extent. It was stated 
even by the commissioners themselves, 
that the great occasion of the difficulty 
was the accu(Dolation of produce and the 
total want of vent. Now nothing could 
establish more clearly than this fact the 
impolicy of the government, which had 
prevented the nation who alone could 
carry that superiluity to the continent of 
Europe, namely, America, from carrying 
on that trade, whereby the commodities 
of our own merchants were a drug in the 
market. He therefore felt himself w'ar- 
ranted in opposing the Bill. 

The Earl of Ilarrcwhy, although he did 
not approve of the violation of the ge- 
neral principles of political economy, yet 
the emergency was so urgent, that he 
thought the extension of this relief likely 
to produce very important benefits. 

The Earl of Lauderdale did not see an}' 
grounds for departing from the acknow- 
ledged principles of political economy 
on the present occasion. He thought that 
the man must be bold indeed who, in the 
present commercial distress, durst oppose 
the present measure. The reason alleged 
for the distress in the report was contra- 
dicted by the magistrates and merchants 
of London, who considered that the over- 
trading to South America was but a very 
small part of the cause of that distress, and 
that it was principally to be attributed to 
the warehousing system. An additional 
capital could only then add to 4he cala- 
mity. A noble earl had strongly urged 
the benefit derived from the measure in 
1793 ; but the difficulties then were such 
as ^without any legislative interference 
would have had a favourable termination. 
To attribute the ensuing prosperity to that 
measure was like the physician taking 
credit for a cure which nature would have 
operated without his assistance. 

The Earl of iio» .ohserved^ that those 
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who speculated excessively before, would 
not be the objects of relief from, this Bill, 
as they were removed from the power of 
carrying on those speculations any longer. 
The increase of paper currency had been 
mentioned ; but he would call their at- 
tention to the state of Ireland in that re- 
spect. The lioble earl then proceeded to 
take a view of the issue of Bank paper, 
shewing, contrary to the opinions stated 
in the pamphlets respecting Bullion, that 
the rate of exchange against Ireland did 
not increase in proportion to the increase 
of paper currency. 

Lord Grenville rose and addressed the 
House at considerable length upon the 
policy of this measure, lie adverted to 
the irregularity of discussion which had 
interfered with the natural course of the 
debate, for he did not perceive how the 
calculation of the rate of exchange in Ire- 
land was connected with the merits of the 
Bill upon their lordship’s table. It had 
been expressed by some noble lords during 
this night’s debate, that no one, whatever 
variety of opinion might exist upon the 
policy of this Bill, would be bold enough 
to give bis opposition to granting this re- 
lief to the distresses of our merchants. 
For himself, he was desirous that he should 
not be included in that general observa- 
tion. No love of popularity, no dread of 
public obloquy, should ever intimidate 
him in the discharge of his parliamentary 
duty. During the many years of his pub- 
lic life, he had ever been determined to 
act on all occasions as it seemed best to 
his own judgment, without any regard to 
the praise or the censure of the world, 
ever satisfied with the consciousness of 
having done his duty according to his own 
notions of rectitude. From these princi- 
ples, which bad at all times actuated his 
public conduct, he was determined never 
to depart ; and on this occasion he must 
declare, for one, that he was prepared to 
give his opposition most decidedly to this 
Bill. But at the same time, it should be 
understood, that he was by no means dis- 
posed to deny relief to the distresses of the 
merchants and the manufacturers of this 
country. N^; on the contrary, it was 
from his wish to afford them relief that he 
was led to oppose the present measure. 
The very ground and reason of his oppo- 
sition was, that instead of this Bill being 
likely to produce in its effects any relief 
to the distressed commerce of the courilry, 
it was calculated to a^ravate all our com»* 
mercial calamities. Even the very evils 
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tlleged by its supporters as the causes o; 
these misfortunes, must, in his judgment, 
be materially increased, and not lessened 
by the remedies proposed. The princi- 
ples of ^11 commercial and political eco- 
nomy would be departed from, withou 
any of those excuses which, under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, might Justify such 
departure. It had been said by a noble 
friend that he rejoiced to hear this night 
so many noble lords admit the policy and 
justice of general principles, and that he 
was glad to find a general concurrence of 
that House in their propriety, although 
they departed from them upon this parti 
cular emergency.*— On the contrary, he 
(lord Grenville) was sorry to hear the ge- 
neral admission of just principles in debate, 
because it seemed the growing habit of 
the noble lords opposite, to admit every 
wise and just principle in their speeches; 
and that seemed in their minds to autho- 
rize a decided departure from every thing 
just and wise in their conduct. It re- 
minded him of the preambles of the edicts 
of the comptrollers of France; for, in pro- 
portion as the preamble breathed senti- 
ments of justice, morality, and benevo- 
lence, in the same proportion the laws 
which were founded upon them contained 
provisions fraught with injustice, oppres- 
sion, and wanton cruelty. It would be 
found, that these preambles were remark- 
able for their composition, for the senti- 
ments of justice and clemency they ex- 
pressed ; and the laws succeeding them, 
equally detestable for their oppression and 
cruelty, exceeding those of every other 
legislature. Just so the noble lords oppo- 
site were continually admitting the justice 
and expediency of general principles, 
but it by some means happened, when 
they assented most to the justice of such 
principles, it was the precise time when 
they were violating them most in their 
practice. 

He did not mean hereby to charge the 
noble lords with a deliberate intention of 
thus violating these principles, or inten- 
tionally devising a measure to injure the 
true interests of the commercial world; 
and least of all would he ascribe such in- 
tentions to the department in which this 
measure originated ; but, on the contrary, 
he would give them the credit that they 
were, on this occasion, actuated by a wish 
to relieve the mercantile interest of the 
country. At the same time, either from 
the urgency of particnldr calamities, or 
from t^ausea of another description, it had 


become their general, and he must add, 
their preposterous policy to try to avoid 
permanent evils by means of partial re* 
medies. Could any noble lord venture to 
say, nay he would defy any rational man 
to prophesy, that the present distress- of 
the commercial world would be of tempo* 
rary or short duration ? 

The precedent of 1793 had been intro- 
duced as a maxim for the propriety of 
adopting the present redress for the distress 
of the merchants and the manufacturers. 
With respect to that precedent, as it was 
termed, he was one of those who wete 
concerned in devising the measure ; but as 
it had been correctly observed, the distress 
of that period was wholly different from 
the calamities of the present day : still, 
however, he must add, tliat from expe- 
rience and reflection, he was convinced the 
measure was founded in wrong policy. 
As one of those who were concerned in 
the measure, he was perfectly ready to 
take upon himself the avowal of his error, 
for he was afterwards satisfied in his own 
mind, that, although he had acted from 
the best of his judgment at the time, the 
measure of 1793 was unwise and impolitic, 
as likely to be productive of considerable 
injuries to the mercantile world. The 
present discussion was one of those in- 
juries; for he had now seen the danger 
which resulted, when the proceeding of 
that year was argued to he a precedent, 
and thus the trading world would be in- 
duced continually to look towards parlia- 
ment for relief from every misfortune 
which might arise, from not only casual 
misfortune; but from failure in specula- 
tion. He was glad to hear this night what 
he had not understood before, that the 
noble viscount (Sidmoutli), when in office 
at the beginning of the present war, had 
rejected the applications of many mer- 
chants for relief, and that he did so upon 
the ground of his considering such inter- 
ference as contrary to the general princi- 
ples of commercial economy.* He ho- 
noured the noble viscount for his conduct 
upon that occasion, and he agreed with 
him that mature consideration had demon- 
strated the impolicy of the measure of 
1793; but he was considerably surprised 
to find the noble viscount disposed, not- 
withstanding, to give his support to the 
present measure, and 3 'et under doubt and 
hesitation of its being likely to be success- 
ful. It was ever the conviction of hi* 
mind that no relief ought to be granted to 
any class of individu^, but under two 
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.particular conditions : First, the reliel 
should be called for and extended upon the 
principles of justice. Secondly, relic 
fihould be granted when the means whici 
could be used would be adequate to obtain 
the object of redress. If he were to exa- 
mine the claim for the present relief upon 
those principles, he should find no existing 
ground for extending that relief in the 
mode proposed by the present Bill. Did 
any man conceive that the means would 
procure the relief intended ? In his own 
qpinion, as he said before, there was no 
doubt but they would increase the evil. 
Tile measure deserved no other appellation 
than a palliation. 

In adverting to the report of the other 
House, now upon their lordships’ table, he 
could not help noticing the partiality 
which pervaded it uith respect to the 
assigned causes of this national evil. It 
w^as said that the cause was to be traced 
to the spirit ol over-trading, which had in- 
duced our men hants to speculuto to an ex 
treine to Soudi America. Would their 
lordships suffer iheinseUe. to be persuaded 
that the whole of our exports to South 
America, taken 2 /t /oio as loss from a spirit 
of overtrading, would account for the mag- 
nitude and extent of the evil which 
existed ? Sure he was, that the whole of 
that traffic would bear a comparatively 
frnall influence upon .he rest of our im- 
mense trade. He could not but wonder 
at such a report as< nbuig this evil to the 
overstocking of the South American mar- 
kets. But did not i he Committee recollect 
that the ports of the continent were shut 
against our commerce, which alone was a 
much more considerable cause of distress 
than the overtrading to the continent of 
South America ? and though they deno- 
minated the latter a temporary inconve 
nience, were they not sensible that the 
former was an evil of a permanent descrip- 
tion ? Not one word was, however, said 
of this evil being the origin of our distress ; 
indeed a„ noble viscount had that night 
observed that our tri*de had suffered from 
the malignant spirit of our enemy ; but he 
had omitted to name another source, 
namely, our own policy, which in destroy- 
ing^our amity with the continent of North 
Anierica, had tended most materially to 
affect the prosperity of our commerce. 
Thf polity of miiii4iers had led to a faial 
calamity in the commercial world. When 
in office, he and bis frien Is had been 
itUacked because they were unwilling to 
ibive racoursa to measuraa of retaliation. 
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It was not from any hesitation to oppose 
the measures of the enemy that they 
forebore to retaliate, but they abstained 
from acts of retaliation out of regard for 
the salvation of the merchant. W hat they 
apprehended, the king’s ministers had 
since experienced to be true, and 6ne part 
of thejr avowed boast had been woefully 
verified to the cost of the merchant ; for 
this country, to use their own expression^ 
was become the general storehouse and 
repository for the produce of the world. 
These triumphant predictions had couie to 
pass, and the consequence of them was, 
the inerciiants and manufacturers were 
obliged to approach the bar of parliament 
with uplifted hands, and implore relief for 
that distress which they had incurred 
through the weak and shortsighted policy 
of the present administration. But still 
our exclusion from the continent, or tha 
interruption of our amity with North 
America, was not, in his judgment, the 
sole cause of ihis distress ; there was ano- 
ther material source from whence our com- 
mercial calamities had arisen. We had 
been for some time making efforts to which 
our strength was not competent, and when 
they would have ce«i8ed from principles of 
limited resources and natural restriction 
they were still continued by artificial 
means. Perhaps the great facility of ob- 
taining fic titious capital through the ex- 
tended issue of bank paper, had led to the 
evil of the present day. While the Bank 
of England was not permitted to iii'-ieaso 
the circulation of their paper currency, 
the. evil was likely to cuirect itself. But 
that sysieui of loan, and that facility 
of credit which he had long known and ex- 
perienced as injurious to the country’s wel- 
fare, liad coiiiinued t<» increase the issue of 
bank paper, ann to depreciate the circu- 
lating medium of the kingdom. 

It was thus that ficiiiious capitals were 
raised, and unnatural efforts made to ex- 
tend commerce ; and as that commerce 
became extended, still more paper was 
unavoidably, issued to supply the want of 
fresh capital. Thus then paper and over- 
trading reciprocally acted upon each other 
—the issue of b>ink paper created a spirit 
of over trading— the effects of over-trading 
rendered a still furiher issue of paper indis- 
pensible— ind the consequences of both 
had been the depreciation of the circulat- 
ing medium, and the cummen iai disii esses 
now proposed to be relieved. He w'as 
not disposed to impute the smallest blam* 
to the Bank of England : it^ was a corpo* 
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ration^ and its directors, os its servants^ 
were bound to consider and promote the 
interest of the bank, but responsible by no 
obligation of particular duly to the publi 
or to the government. It appeared, how- 
ever, since this system of policy had beer 
adopted by the governmenti that the ad van* 
tages gained by the bank had been 
iinoieiise : their stock having increased in 
value to theeittent of 150/. per cent, whilst 
the stock of nearly every other company or 
commercial corporation had deteriorated. 
The public were losers certainly by the 
gain of the bank ; but still it was not to 
that corporation, which had as much right 
as any banking house to attend to its inte- 
rests, that he imputed the blame. It was 
to the government and even to parliament 
itself that the censure was particularly 
due. He would ask their lordships how 
these six millions of Exchequer Bills 
granted lor the relief of the merchants and 
manufacturers would operate upon the 
public ? For himself he was of opinion that 
it would operate in the way of increasing 
the paper currency, and also by adding to 
the existing amount of fictitious capiral. 
and thus in both ways it would be found 
equally injurious from the effect it must 
have in depreciating the circulating me- 
dium. Thus then one of the great evils, 
which gave birth to this application, would 
be considerably aggravated; for it was 
provided by a partic u!ar clause in the Bill, 
that the Exchequer Bills to be issued, should 
pass into the hands of the bank, which 
would cause a corresjiondent issue of bank 
paper, and enable new speculators to ad- 
venture still more upon such fictitious 
capital, it was his must decided opinion 
that parliament ought to look the difiicul- 
ties of the country boldly in the face, and 
not content themselves with the adoption 
of paitial or palliating measures, an if 
these difficulties and d.stresses were likely 
to be of a short and temporal y duration. 
The war in which tle<‘ nali -n was engaged 
would not probably soon be termiii.ited ; 
nor were the ports of Europe likely to be 
speedily opened to ibe coii.merce of this 
countiy. Would it not then have been 
infinitely better to regard the existing evil 
in its true light — to look the situation of 
the country manfully in the face — to re- 
sort to such measuies as would afford some 
fair prospect of remedying the evil con- 
fiE^sseiily existing, rather than to content 
theroielves with the adoption of half mea- 
sures, ill the doubtiul and desperate hope, 
Itmt they may alleviate for the moment ^ 


tht severity of the mischief. His lordship 
then proceeded to comment upon the ims 
policy of the orders in council, which ho 
^eprobated in strong terms; os by their 
operation neutrals were prevented from 
importing into the ports of the continent 
the manufactures and produce of this 
country and its colonies, and concluded by 
declaring his decided opposition to the 
Bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied to the 
arguments of the noble lord who had just 
sat down. He observed, that if the preaei^t 
distress of the commercial world arose 
from the causes assigned by that noble 
baron, it was rather extraordinary that it 
was only a particular class of the mercan* 
file community, that had experienced em- 
barrassment. If the nobfe baronT opinion 
were correct, it was nut any particular 
class, but the whole commercial body, 
that would have been affected. In ordi- 
nary times the established principles of 
trade and commerce should be inviolably 
observed, and any evils which might hap- 
pen to arise, should he left to correct 
themselves in the regular routine of com- 
mercial enterprises. But there were mo* 
mentsof exiraordinary and unnatural pres- 
sure, when it would not only be wise, but 
must be indispensible to depart fiom those 
general principles; vvhen a feeling of hu* 
iiiaiii»y,no le^s than a regard to public in- 
terest, called for and authorised the grant 
of publie^assistaiice to the unfurtunale suf- 
ferers, but most *pa(ticul.irly when tlieir 
embarrassments and distresses may have 
arisen out of the exuaordiiiary circum- 
stances of the times and the unavoidable 
[lilficullies of the country,, brought on as 
ihiy had been by the unparalleled in- 
justice and monstrous measures of an un- 
prinripled enemy. 

The Bdl was then ordered to be com- 
mitted. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. « 

Thursday, JMatch 28. 

Thanks to General Graham, &c. foe 
THE VicTOKY at Barhosa.] The Chan-, 
celior of the Eichajuer ro«*e to submit to 
the consideration of the noiJ9e,the niotiion 
of w'hiLh he had given notice. 

Lord Folkestone spoke to order. He 
was the last man in the (louse who would 
ise to oppo-e the motion for giving the 
Thanks of ihe flou«e to general Graham, 
W'hu appeared to him « iiiinently entitled 
to the gratitude of ibe country, but be 
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rose merely to desire the House to con* 
eider the situation in which they were 
placed, by the new regulation of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Through that 
regulation, the right hon. gent, or any 
minister, had it in his power to prevent 
any motion being brought forward on a 
certain day, as on the days on which 
notices to'ok precedence of orders, he could 
claim the right of bringing on his motion 
before any other was made. In the pre- 
sent instance, he did not wish to interpose 
any obstacle to the thanks of the House 
being immediately given to general Gra- 
ham, but he thought it right to call the at- 
tention of the House to this eifect of the 
new regulation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
the House would permit him to say a 
few words on what had fallen from the 
noble lord, lie had not claimed a right 
of bringing forward his motion before any 
other of which notice might have been 
given ; but he conceived, that there was a 
something in that which he had to submit 
to their coiisideraiion, which would pre- 
feral)ly engage their attention before any 
other business which stood fixed for the 
day. Ill this opinion he hnd been justiBcd 
by the noble lord iiimself, as he had ad- 
mitted that there was a something so pecu- 
liar in that which he had to bring forward, 
that he would not interpose any obstacle. 
Under such circumstances he thought if 
the regulation alluded to had never been 
in existence, the noble 'lord and every 
other person in that House would have 
given precedence to such a motion. It 
would be inconvenient to say more (though 
much more might be said) on what had 
been advanced, as it migiit prevent the 
question being met with that good-hu- 
moured unaiiiinity whicii he hoped would 
prevail on the present occasion. In rising 
to submit to them a Resolution, that the 
thanks of the House be given to Jieut. 
general Graham, to the otVicers, and to the 
gallant afmy under his command, for the 
late victory, than which a more brilliant 
military achievement was not upon re- 
cord, he was confident he had no opposi- 
tion to expect. If any diflerence could 
arke in ^ny part, it would only be a con- 
test, who should be most loud to express 
what must be equally felt by all. The 
task of bringing the subject forward, in 
devolving upon him, he was sensible had 
fallen into incompetent hands. From the 
information of which the House was already 
in pQsses 3 ion, he was convinced their feel- 
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iiigs on the subject were so much higher 
than they could be raised by any thing 
that he could say, that whatever came 
from him must be found to fall short of 
what was required by the occasion. He 
could do no more than bring the circum- 
stances of the battle before the House, as 
it was his duty to do. He should not think 
it necessary to take up their time, by 
going into a detail of the movements which 
preceded the action. He wished, as much 
as possible, to confine himself to that which 
was most pre-eminently entitled to their 
gratitude and applause, because, though 
he thought much wisdom had been dis- 
played by general Graham throughout 
the whole of the operation, yet that their 
might be no chance of a difference of opi- 
nion on such an occasion, he was anxious 
only to bring that forward on which no 
difference of opinion could by possibility 
exist. He wished only to bring before 
them the brilliant exertions of the army 
on the day of battle ; and he was the more 
desirous of doing this, that contemplating 
those alone, their splendour should be in 
no way impaired. Passing over therefore 
the previous details, be at once should 
come to the 5t\i of March. The allied 
army had gained the heights of Barrosa 
at J 2 o’clock on that day, after a most 
fatiguing march of more than 19 miles, 
and after having been 10 hours under 
arms. He thought it necessary to state 
this, as in consequence of such fatigue, 
the hardships they had to encounter were 
the more formidable, and the diiTiculiies 
which they had to surmount had been in- 
creased by their havibg been bewildered on 
their way, and misled by their guides. 
A successful attack had been made by a 
Spanisii anny under general Lardizabel, 
on the rear of the enemy, near Santi Petri, 
a place about four miles distant from 
where our army was at that time. It was 
then thought by the Spanish general (ge- 
neral La Pena), that it was necessary to 
strengthen the position near the river ; 
and in consequence general Graham was 
directed to march from Barrosa, through 
a wood, to Torre de Bermesa, about half 
way between Burrosa and the Santi Petii 
river. General Graham accordingly com- 
iqenced his march towards that place.— 
Having marched about half way through 
the wood (a march of considerable diffi- 
culty), he learned that the enemy was in 
force in his rear and on his right flank, ap- 
proaching to attack him from the heights 
of Barrosa, which he bad just quitted.. 
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The post of Barrosa he had thought was 
sufficiently defended at the limp he had 
left it, but on receiving this information 
he immediately counter-marched to sup- 
port the force which had been left there, 
and which he had supposed capable of 
making head against the enemy. When, 
however, he arrived there, he found the 
enemy had made an impression, and 
obliged the troops stationed there to give 
way. He then perceived the enemy '^ith 
a force at least double his own in number, 
ranged upon the heights most convenient- 
ly for themselves, and most inconvenient- 
ly for him. His columns were broken, 
and his trpops somewhat disordered by 
surprise, and the difficulties w hich oppos- 
ed their march through the wood. Placed 
in this trying situation, General Graham 
had not been dubious how to act. He 
did not appear to have had any hesitation. 
The resources of his mind were equal to 
the emergency of the case. Without 
pausing on the subject, he resolved on at- 
tacking the enemy. lie immediately ar- 
ranged his artillery, which he placed 
under the direction of major Duncan. 
Tl>e cannon was brought forward, and a 
destructive fire was opened on the ciicoiy. 
He formed his line as well as he could, 
and the right wing proceeded to attack 
the division of the French arniv under the 
command of general Rufin. The enemy 
were represented as confidently advancing 
with great eagerness to the battle, but the 
troops with whom they had to engage 
were worthy the general by whom they 
w'ere commanded, and proved themselves 
as competent to execute as he was to plan. 
Their painful marches, their w’arits, and 
all their past toils were forgotten— no cal- 
culations of the dangers they had to en- 
counter— no considerations of the difler- 
ence between the twoarmies palsied their 
energies for a moment. They immedi- 
ately made a vigorous attack on the right 
and lefi wings of the enem y> and scarcely 
was that attack made, before success be- 
gan to shew itself on the side of the Eng- 
lish. They had hardly opposed to the 
enemy what may be truly called « the 
British weapon,” the bayonet, when victory 
appeared certain; and in less than an hour, 
the triumph was complete. Within the 
short space of an hour and a half from the 
commencement of the action, the enemy, 
unable longer to dispute the field, were in 
full retreat. The English were left in 
possession of every thing that could indu- 
bitably prove they were victorious. The 
1 
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six pieces of cannon — the three general 
officers — the prisoners amounting to be- 
tween 4 and 500 remaining in our hands, 
and the two eagles, without one man being 
missing on our part— were circumstances 
which must necessarily remove every 
doubt as to the brilliant character of the 
victory. That the action was not attended 
with more continued success was to be 
ascribed to the excessive fatigue which 
the British troops had previously endured ; 
and that the complete destruction of the 
French army was not the consequence of 
the victory, was to be lamented rather aa 
ail instance of ill fortune than as any thing 
else. That circumstance could by no 
means detract from the splendour of the 
triumph, lie had now brought beFore the 
House the circumstances of the action^ 
and, having done so, it only remained for 
him to submit the proposition of which hO" 
had given notice to the Ilou'^e. Any at- 
tempt on his part to excite warmer feel- 
ings, would, \\e w^as confident, be as idle 
and vain, as it must be felt to be unneces- 
sary. Under these circumstances there- 
fore he would say no more, but content 
himself with making his motion. The 
right lion, gentleman then moved, That 
the 'I hanksof this House be given to lieut. 
general 'J'bornas Graham, for the distin- 
guished ability displayed by him upon 
the 5tli of MtU'ch, in the biilliant action 
on the heights of Barrosa, which termi- 
nated in the signal and total di feat of the 
superior forces ot*lhc enemy.” 

Mr. Sheridan felt him.'«elf fortunate in 
rising at tiiat moment to have met the 
Speaker's eye, as he was earnestly desirous 
of the honour of seconding the motion 
which hud just been made, and which had 
been submitted to the iiouse by the right 
hon. gent. (I he Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheijuer) with a degree of perspicuity, 
energy und feeling, wdiich left little to be 
said by those vviio may be most zealously 
disposed to support his proposition. There 
was not one in the House, he was sure, but 
felt the same interest — but was anxious 
for the same honour. There could be no 
difference of opinion on such a subject. 
They must all vie with each other in the 
zeal, the unanimity, and the cordiaittiy 
with which they offered their thanks to 
the brave general and his brave army. 
If (here were any who thought we ought 
never to have embarked in the conflict in 
the Peninsula, oV at least, that our wisdom 
and our policy should have limited our 
assistance to the grant of money and 8up« 
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plies, (which opinion he nevipr entertain- 
ed) — if iher*- were others, who, after we 
had involved our faith and honour in the 
Spanish cause. thnu;^ht that there w-.)s an 
opporiunuy in which, consistently with 
that faith and honour, we could have with- 
drawn, (which opportunity he could never 
aei there it as a third class, (and lo his 
resjret and .surprise there were some of this 
dejcripiion whose high authority he much 
respected) who thought that the British 
nation couid now wnhhold its aid — from 
them he didered more than from the other 
two. But let them think as they might 
upon tho^e points, they could not possibly 
diftcr on the question before them. They 
must all vie in easrer, ardent thanks to the 
brave general and the aimy he command- 
ed. He hoped he should not be consider- 
ed as intrusive, if on this question he iii- 
tenniiigled something of his private feel- 
ings. He had known general Graham in 
private life; and never, no never, was 
there seated a lofiier spirit in a braver 
heart. After many disappointments, borne 
as that man would bear them whose love 
of order and his country subdued his own 
ambition, general Or.iham at length ob- 
tained hi'i long- withheld, long-merited re- 
ward. He became a soldier almost by 
accident, if, indeed, accident could be ap- 
plied to such a circumstance. In the year 
1793, a noble friend of his (Lord Mul- 
grive) lately at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, now at the head of^ the Ordnance— 
a friend with whom no difference of public 
politics ever created a private dissention— 
had the commanrl at Toulon ; and he had 
declared in his olhciai dispatches that the 
success against the besiegers, aitljd as 
they were by the talents of Buonaparte, 
was chiefly io be attributed to a priwite 
gentleman of the name of Graham. He 
was not then in the army. With a broken 
spirit from a tlome'-nc affliction, but an 
undaiiiued heart, he hud ra nbled through 
those scenes, by his acquaintance with 
which he afterwards soesseutially benefited 
our army. Frum that moment he became 
a soldier: whv <l'd he become a soldier ? 
because he could r« nder a service to his 
and coumry. He then raised two 
battali'inM, :tnil a f iMwards joined the Aus- 
trian arinv. 'I’here were few who were 
unacqniiiiitfd wiili tbeasd.stance by which 
1 m coninbiiieil »o 'he fall of Mantua, as 
l*ith bis aini*)S‘ miraculous escape from 
that city — an e.s< .!pe not effected by any 
disgrace to piofession or bis country — 
trot made as a spy.in secret, but openly j 
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as a British officer, bearing the uniform of 
his King, and braving the vengeance of 
his en» mies. At Malta he acted with 
the temporary rank of Brigadier-general ; 
and so gallantly did he behave on that 
service, that General Pigoit, who super- 
seded him, declared he had little else to 
do than receive the surrender of the place. 
He then served in the Austrian campaign 
— a campaign, in which wherever danger 
was to be found, he was its companion. 
Fie next attended his ever*to- be- lamented 
friend Moore to the Baltic, and after that 
to Spain. In that retreat general Hope, 
general Moore, and many other brave of- 
ficers, bore witness, that in . the hour of 
peril, Graham was their best adviser — in 
the day of disaster, Graham was their 
surest consolation. (Mr. Sheridan was 
here much affected.) The House must 
excuse me (.said he), but I cannot help 
giving way a little to my private feelings 
amid the praises of my gallant friend 
(loud cries of hear! hear!). I must give 
the House a personal instance of that 
virtue which adorns the man, and dig- 
nifies the soldier. When he went into 
Spain, he carried with him the map of his 
estate in Scotland ; and on that map, the 
ground his bed, and the cs^mp-cloak his 
covering, he planned out future cottages, 
farms, nay villages, for his tenantry at 
home. Thus, even midst the toils of 
foreign warfare, this brave man could not 
for a moment forget the duties of domestic 
virtue and social tenderness. 1 have seen 
myself the memorial' of this virtue, and 1 
cannot think its recital unconnected with 
his present panegyric. No: these are the 
generous motives, these are the noble im- 
pulses, which, pouring out the soul in acts 
of private benevolence, in time turn into 
the stream of public honour, and adorn 
the valorous ardour of the patriot soldier. 
After the Spanish campaign, general Gra- 
ham was raised in rank, lie was a poor 
judge of when military honours ought to 
be conferred, or ought to be withheld ; but 
he could nut help at lhi.s moment in gra- 
titude recollecting, that the last act <»f the 
late Commander in Chief was the restora- 
tion of this gallant man lo the service. It 
w'as the general sentimeiic of the whole 
army, that he was the best Commander in 
Chief they 6ver had ; and this his last act, 
so far from raising a murmur, or exciting 
an envious feeling among his fellow-sol- 
diers, gratified them all. He would 
venture lo say, there was not an officer in 
the service liut felt a personal reward' in 
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the promotion of Graham, fic gave praise 
to the duke of York, and he did so from 
his heart, because he thought it due ; cand 
after the unwearied atti'nlion which he 
had bestowed upon the army, he could 
not help ’saying, that no victory liL'o this 
could be obtained willmut rcHectinga con- , 
siderable degree of its glory upon him. 
With respect to the brave men v. 'io lud 
participated in this victory, he felt that 
the illustrious personage who now held 
the reins of government would uiake them 
his peculiar care. When he said this, Iro 
spoke not from an idea that any p^ r-^mal 
recMiimeiidation could sway him so much 
as his own generous anxiety to distinguish 
merit; and he wasL doubly proud in this 
consciousness, because he well knew his 
gallhiit friend could receive no reward 
from his victory more gratifying than the 
knowledge that those he had recommended 
were attended to. lie should now con- 
clude with the declaration, that he never 
in his life secoiub d a motion with more 
heartfelt satisfaction than the present. 

General Hope bore lestiinoiiy to every 
thing that had fallen from tin; right hon 
gent., and fell greatly indebted to him fur 
the very able manner in which he had 
slated it. The right hon. gent, 
have added to the merilG of his gal- 

lant friend, that to him was to he rJtribuicd, 
in a great measure, the surnnider of iMalta, 
and, in that respf rt, general Flggc'tt did 
him hut justice. He then v/ent to l.’gypt, 
where be. became the friend of the gallaul 
sir Ralph Aberrromby. Sir John Hope, 
who brought the last accounts from the 
field of Corunna, reported it to the Com- 
mander in Chief, ivj, being the express wish 
of the gallant sir John Mooro in his last 
inomrnia, that, in the? case of general 
Graham, t.hcre might he a deportuie horn 
the general rule of the armj'. Srt far was 
sir John Moore convinced of the merits 
of 'this distinguished officer, 'fhe Com- 
mander in Chief, therefore, felt himself 
absolved from all those ties by which the 
service was in general regulated, and 
placed him in a simaiion where his merits 
might be serviceable to the country. The 
right hon. gent, had done nothing but 
justice to the laic Cornmaiider in Chief, in 
ascribing to him a great portiim of the 
energy and discipline of our army. ' He 
had greatly added to, ancf encouraged 
both. But here we owed to the late Com- 
mander ill Chief, not oidy the dircipline 
of the troops, but the possession of the 
commander also. 

(VOL. XIX.) 
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General Ferguson begged leave to ex- 
press his cordial concurrence in the motion 
no’*’ before the Kou^e. Tlje valour and 
discipline di.^phyed in tiie action of Bar- 
rosa couKl not be too highly rated. He 
cO!igratukiti*d it:o House ojifni the freRh 
insfauoe of military conduct ovinccil by 
the roi'iugurFe troops in that acs'on, by 
wiii. h ih y liaf! co;:Jlrmcd the auspicious 
promi.'-a b held forth by them in the battle 
*»f Tutaro. He had, upon a former occa- 
Lion, expressed hfs doubts of any heneti- 
cial conseipiences being likely to result 
from the pl,» i then pmposnd, respecting 
the odiecring end di'-c ip lining Portuguese 
troops. Th'it opinion the subsequent con- 
diirt'of tlio Portuguese had (;han;zcd; and 
he did not now' shrink from avowing that 
change of opinion, as a duty wdiich he 
owed to InhnseJf as an officer, and to the 
public. 

Lord Castlcrenplt, in terms of suitable 
eulogium, (ommonted upon the skill and 
bravery evinced by the (general and troops, 
ill the action cf Bsirrosa. In a struggle 
such as that, in which they were now 
en ;r;’ed \\ ■ ii a formidable enemy, it was 
matter ofno small encouragement to know, 
that in the event of any of lho?e critical 
eiiierg-^neies which the casualties of war 
mu^'t so 0^100 and so unexpectedly bring 
to pnss; it was no small encouragement to 
be able to rcbt scti‘>licd, that in such a 
rucmcni tl>is couiiUy might securely rely 
upon lLo:c great cn: rgies in her military 
character, to be liuind ut all times as well 
in iLe .‘•kill, devotien, and genius of her 
generals, rs in the unconquerable valour 
and discipline of her armies. In addition 
to what he felt, in common with every 
one, upon this .subjec t i:c* had also great 
persoiirl sati.sfactioii in knowing, fiiat the 
iioiiours of that most lirilliant achievement 
devolved upon hi.s frifur.l genera! Graham, 
than whom never dirl man cuter his pro- 
fession with nobler zeal i’or the service. 
The peculiar circumstances under which 
he entered on it, though they; debarred 
him from looking forward to the honours 
opened to tho.se who proceeded through 
the more regular gradations, yet never 
had the slightest eflijct in damping his 
military ardour. That ardour burned in * 
his bosom with as bright rivl as p(fte a 
flame when he tvas but cvlonel GrahanV, 
i.:ul expected to die colonel Graham, as it 
did now, when, happily for the destinies 
of Knglarid, hi.s gioat military genius had 
been advanced to a more suitable, because 
a more elevated and extended sphere of 
(2 N) 
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action ; amongst the many, he might aU 
most say, the itinumerable advantages 
which the army had derived from the 
tkiiform diligence and anxious care for 
their best interests evinced by his royal 
highness the late Commander in Chief, 
there were few for which the country had 
more reason to be grateful than that act 
by which his Royal Highness succeeded 
in obviating the difficulties which stood 
in the way of general Oraham^s promotion. 
Ihe late Commander ih Chief had strenu- 
ously advised his Majesty to wave the 
strictness of those regulations in favour of 
colonel Graham, and his Majesty was ac- 
cordingly graciously pleased to dispense 
with those rules, which, though in that 
instance it had been thought advisable to 
dispense with, yet were founded in unques- 
tionable wisdom, and generally necessary 
to the welfare of the army. 

Mr. Freniantlt, after expressing his con- 
currence in the general expression of ap- 
probation at the skill and conduct of the 
generaii and the steady valour and disci- 
pline of the army displayed in that action, 
was proceeding to enter into the question 
of the policy of the present mode of carry- 
ing on the war in Spain, when the House 
beginning to evince some symptoms of 
impatience, the huti. gent, said, that, 
the temper of the House seemed averse to 
entering on that subject then, he should not 
press it, but reserve to himself some other 
Opportunity fur delivering his sentiments 
upon it. 

General Tarleton highly approved of 
ihe motion, and spoke in terms of the 
most unqualific'd praise of the prompti- 
tude, presence of mind, skill, and valour 
displayed by general Graham, ns well as 
of bravery of his little 

trmy. In the abundant stores of British 
glory he could find nothing of the kind to 
equal it. 

Mr. Fuller said, that all parts of the 
House agreed in attributing no small part 
of the causes v hich led to the general 
successes of our arms to the wise regula- 
tions of the late Commander in Chief ; if 
that were so, and he had no doubt that it 
was, he hoped that bis Royal Highness 
should at last be done justice to ; he hoped 
he should soon hear of bis being restored 
to the high situation he filled so well, and 
that be would again, and shortly too, be 
enable to serve the arn^ and the country 
as Commander in ChieiC He hoped that 
this Was not the coutiify in which an in- 
Aocentnuui could bo ^Htehdoivi^ so a$ 


never to rise again. As to tlie. present 
motion, there could not be a second opi- 
nion about it. Who was there that must 
not rejoice in giving his vote in favour of 
it ? For his part, he could frankly own, 
that these were just the sort of motions 
he liked to hear in that House. There 
could be no doubt that they would soon 
have more of them, and be was sure ho 
could never tire of them. So far from it, 
that he wished with all his heart such 
motions could happen every day. 

The motion of Thanks to General Gra- 
ham was then put and carried, nem. cmi.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, That the Thanks of this House 
he given to brigadier general William 
Thomas Dilkes, and the several other 
officers, for their distinguished exertions 
on the 5ih of Maicb, in the brilliant 
action on the heights of Barrosa, which 
terminated in the signal and total defeat 
of the superior forces of the enemy ; and 
that lieutenant general Graham do signify 
the same to them. 

'' That this House doth highly approve 
of and acknowledge the distinguished va- 
lour and discipline displayed by the non- 
commissioned officers and private soldiers 
of the forces serving under the command 
of lieutenant general Graham, in the bril- 
liant victory obtained on the heights of 
Barrosa ; and that the same be signified 
to them by the commanding officers of the 
several corps, who are desired to thank 
them fur their gallant and exemplary con- 
duct,^^ which were also agreed to, nent. con. 

Informations Ex Officio for Libel.] 
Lord Folkestone rose and spoke as fol- 
lows; Mr. Speaker; At any other time 
1 should have said with the leave of the 
House ; now after what we have seen this 
day, and on former days, 1 say with the 
leave of the minister, 1 will make the mo- 
tion which has for some time stood in the 
order-book, that motion will be for An 
Account of all Prosecutions for Libel by 
Information ex officio since the Ist of 
January ISOl, with all the proceedings 
had thereupon, specifying the dates of 
the publication of the said alleged libels, 
and of all the subsequent proceedings 
bad upon each respectively.” In calling 
the attention of the House to this subject, 

I must observe, that in my opinion, it is the 
bounden duty of the House to require of the 
Law Officers of the Crown the production 
of these papers, in order that the House 
majridieUDctly see, .wbethcar the privilege 
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of filing those Informations has or has not 
been abased. Had this been likely to be 
the case, there would nut have existed any 
necessity for me to enter at any great length 
into the subject] but as I am given to un* 
derstand that an opposition to my motion 
is intended, 1 shall proceed to state the 
reasons which have induced me to bring 
it forward, and the grounds on which 
1 think it is absolutely incumbent on the 
House to support it. The extraordinary 
increase in the number of criminal In- 
formations for Libel, during the last few 
years, is the principal ground of my 
troubling the House upon the present oc- 
casion. That these Informations have been 
much more numerous since the Learned 
Gentleman, the present Attorney General, 
over the way, cainc into ofiice, than they 
t^ere at any equal period at any former 
time, is a fact that cannot be contradicted. 
Upon referring to those sources which are 
open to every one, I find that in the course 
of the thirty-one years ending with the year 
1791, there had been ueverity such prose- 
cutions instituted. Of those from 1791 to 
l.S(K), 1 have not obtained any account. 
From 1801 to iSOd there weie fourteen 
such prosecutions ; in 1 807 there was not 
one: whereas, in the years 1808, 1809, 
and IS 10, during all which period the 
present Attorney General has been in of- 
fice, there have been no less than forty- 
two Informations filed ; the yearly aver- 
age of Informations in the former periods 
being two; in the latter fourteen. (Hear! 
hear !) This increase some persons may 
endeavour to account for by the gieac in- 
crease of publications daily sent forth. To 
such an opinion 1 cannot subscribe, and 
1 think it must be accounted for on other 
grounds. However the simple Tact ihai so 
vast an increase has taken place ol iate, is, 
in my mind, a full and sufiicieiit reason to 
call upon the Mouse to lecjuire the produc- 
tion of these Papers. That inerta-c must 
have arisen from one of two casjses — 
cither from an increased propensity tni the 
part of the public press, to offend, against 
the law; or from an increased eagerness 
on the part of the present Atbnney Ge- 
neral, to commence such prosecutions. 
If the farmer be the fact, the House will 
do we)) to consider what the circumstances 
are which have given rise to this prone- 
ness to ollend. For it is clear, that it is 
not trtte, as is alleged, that the object of 
the public prints is to propagate mis- 
chievous doctrines, and to instil dangerous 
priaciplea in the minds of the people. 


The object of these prints is rather to fol* 
low than to lead the public feeling. li 
was lately proved on the trial of the editor 
of the newspaper called The DajV* wlw> 
was prosecuted and is now under sentenc# 
for a liliel, that that very libel was inserted 
for the purpose of falling in with the po 
pular sentiments, ^nd oi thus increasing 
the sale of the paper. The increase thero* 
fore of libels is a proof of an increased 
diKposiiion on the part of the people to 
adopt and fall in with these libellous sen- 
timents ; and 1 should then say, that if 
an inclination, iavourahle to the prd- 
pagation of such doctrines, does exist 
among the people, it l^eccmes the duty 
of this House to investigate' the cause of 
the discontent; for it is the general bent 
of the human mind, unless oppressed 
by great injuries, to remain contented 
with its situation; and nothing but real 
and serious injury can raise at once the 
cry of a whole country. It is, therefore, 
an object well worthy the attention of 
Parliament to inquire what are the in- 
creased grievances under which the peo- 
ple labour, and which have rendered po- 
pular publications that awaken afterwards 
the vengeance of the law. If, on the other 
hand, the increase of Criminal Informations 
l|as been occasioned by an over-anxiety 
to prosecute, it will then be proper for the 
Hou>e to call the Attorney General to ac- 
count for his proceedings, and to make 
him shew upon his responsibility, on what 
principle it is, thaf cx officio Informations 
have been so frequently resoried co. The 
fact, that prosecutions of this son have in- 
creased exceedins^ly and alanningiy under 
I he present A touiey Gtnel al, cannot be 
denied ; and upon this simple fact, 1 
would w'iliingly have rested my ease; but 
as I am given to understand, *that the 
gram >r ^hese papers is intended to be re- 
t u becomes my duty to enter some- 

what mote into detail. In eithei case, 
whether of an increased disposition . |o 
offend, or an increased keennest to pro- 
secute, 1 call upon the House to consider 
the great and extensive power given to 
the Attorney 'General by the privilege 
ol filing InformioMuns ex ifficio. Although 
that privilege may have been extrein«iy 
proper, and eonri^araiively harmless, at 
a period when the Press was circum- 
3 ciib<d and confined to a very few per- 
sons, yet now, when u is become sq very 
extensive, and so, many persons in every' 
part of the country aie. concerned in the 
management of it ; und when therefore 
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this privilege and power of the Attorney 
G^'iieral’s attaches upon and affects so 
many more individuals ; it becomes quite 
a diifererit thing. Those Gentlemen wfio 
have liot maturely considered the subject, 
cannot be aware of the imnicnsiiy of 
power, which, under the existing state of 
me law upon this subject, is placed in the 
frauds of ihc Attorney General, and how 
he is enabled U) vex and to harrass those 
against whom he is disposed to file his ex 
cj'xio riubruiaiions. In all other cases 
where an individual has to ronteiid with 
<ha Crown, he is fortified by the rules and 
forms of the law, Avhich rules and forms 
cerva us a bar against oppression. In cases 
of Hi :h'freason for nirlance, cases of ihc 
!fe;!)[e5i importance to the st:ite, the i 
t'ttiidant lias proteciion and suppoi t infi- 
nitely beyond what he has in any case of 
sirtiple felony ; and the reason of tlie thing 
1 Luke to be this, not th.U the life of t!.- 
sovereign is less fit to lie T)i'oU’cted by tiu* 
law ih:ni ihat of any otli.‘:r individual, nor 
that the pf:>'on who att-.-mpt? that life is 
Jess an < tnjcciof al>iioi reiico and vengeance 
to the law, than a simple felon ; but 
that the law conlenipiatcJ ihc d:sad- 
vaiilJige uiider which an individual la- 
bo'ii«d, when contending alone against 
ull ih(j power of the Crown— a pigmy coift 
tending against the strtiigth of a giant. 
And tlierefore the law has feiircd the 
weuker party round with those forms 
which serve as a protection against the 
might nf his opponent, in the same inannt'.r 
as iJh! forms of this IJoijcc were devised as 
the bulwark of a minority, against the 
inllmpnce of an overweening and over- 
whelming majority. But in cases of 
Libel, ilic accused has to contend with 
the saind^powcr, and i von in a more for- 
midable shape, and without any of those 
advantages w hich are enjoyed in cases of 
Treason. 1 >ay that in cases of libel, this 
ower is in a more formidable shape, 
eeause 'a piosecution for High Treason 
attracts universal iillention, catches the 
watchfulness of liie public eye, and tlie 
vigilance of the public will prevent any 
unfair or unjust treatment. But in cases 
iibel, where' the crime i.s compara- 
tively so small, and where the punish- 
ment of death cannot be inflicted, the 
public does not watch all the ciKum- 
•lances with that interest which the former 
case excites. Just as all public writers 
ehvay^^staie that a great and glaring act of 
prerogative is less dangerous to the* liberty 
of it people, than • the secret workings of 


influence; so an individual prosecuted for 
Libel, deprived of that vigilance of the pub- 
lic eye which, were he tried for his life, 
would attend and support him ; has to con- 
tend with all tha power of the Crowm, in a 
much more formidable shape than the per- 
son accused of the crime of High Treason. 

But this is not the extent of the evil. 
The Attorney General has it in his power 
to file his Informations against whomso- 
ever he pleases. He may go into court, 
and, on his iiicio ipse dixit, he makes his 
acc’uscUion, and his accusation must be re- 
ceirod. In all other cases justice is pro- 
vided for in the outset. Wiien a bill is 
presented to a Grand .Jury, the ac cusctl 
i< prolccied by the oalhs of the Juiy and 
of the Witnesses, and unlc:s twelve of the 
Grand Jury agicc to the piobahiiily of 
the diaigc, tlie accu‘;au.>n is dismissed. 
But, in cases of ex ojjicio Imormation, no 
oath IS neces-ary ; the Attorney General 
may at onc(* file his Information, and the 
Defendant siands charged with the of- 
fence. 

And h( re, Sir, there is one point that 
ought not to be overlooked. It ought n/>t 
to L#«‘ forijotien that the Attorney Gcniial 
has a personal interest in tlu'se prost ca- 
tions, in consequence of the fees w'hich lie 
leceives. I respect the situation of the 
learned Gentleman, and I certainly do not 
mean to iinpuic to him so sordid a motive. 
1 cannot bring myself to suppose (hat the 
fees have ^rad any influence in the late 
extraordinary increase of theie piosecu- 
tione ; but arguing generally on the pri- 
vilege, it must be apparent that an At- 
torney General may file Informations 
again**! every person he ihiiik* fit, and 
that so far he is interested in multiplying 
his accusations. ] will not ascribe such a 
principle of action to the learned gentle- 
man opposite, nor lo any man who could 
lay the slightest claim to elevation of mind 
or dignity of feeling. I am willing to be- 
lieve, that when he filed these cx (^icio Iri- 
forination.s, he Vas not actuated by any 
fondness for base lucre/* Jt is alw’a|[3 
unjust and ungenerous to fix such a niolive 
upon any man, and in this I am sure thq^^ 
learned gentleman will be ready to coincide 
with me. 

•Sir, there is another most important 
consideration. The Information being 
tiled, there is no limitation as to th/e time 
vhen proceedings shall be commenced. 
In Qases of High Treason, the time is 
limited to three years. If the prosecu- 
tion is net instituted within three years 
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and a day, it falls to the ground ; but 
with respect to these prosecutions' by : 
Infornialion, there is no limit at all. The 
mode pursued, in iliis respect, with regard . 
to persons attacked by way of Informa- i 
tion, is peculiarly hard, because the whole 1 
criminality is confined to the publicity of | 
the Li bed at tlie time of its publication. | 
Now, Sir, it is very possible, that a trea- | 
sonable plot may be kept secret for three j 
years; but, if it is not discovered during i 
that period, and should afterwards be ! 
brought to light, the parties implicated | 
cannot be punished. But not so as to the ! 
lime of filing these Informations. Against 
the Attorney General there is no limita- 
tion : by virtue of his extraordinary pri- 
vilege, an olletice of three, ten, or twenty 
years standing may be thus visited ; ami 
w hat increases the haidsliip is this, ili «t 
by Statute the accused are conipidled to 
provide their accusers with the evidence 
against themselves ; for by the 39tli of the 
King, the printers and publishers of news- 
papers are comptdied not only to give in 
their names to the fStainp Otlicc, but also a 
c' 0 [)y of each of their papers. 

And, Sir, as, on ijie one. hand, there is no 
limitation of the time in which an Infor- 
mation siiall be filed ; so, on the other, 
there is no limitation a*, to tiie period when 
the accusaiion when mailc shall bo brought 
to trial. The Attorney G •neral may come 
into court, and put it off whenever he 
pleases. I btdieve there is a process by 
which the accused may force the court to 
entertain the Cjiicstion ; but, unfortunately, 
it bas been the custom for nearly one hun 
dred years to try such Inl’orniations before 
a Special Jury. Tne full number of SpC' 
cial Jurors very rarely attend, ami as the 
King alone has in these cases a right to 
pray a iahSf the DefiTulant not having 
this advantage, and l!ie nuniber oc Special 
Jurymen being always ib licient, it is evi- 
(leiuly ULtlie power of the Attorney Ciene- 
ral to postpone the proceedings as long as 
ever he pleases. (Ibar! heir!) 

Willi respect, ^>ir, to .Special Juries 
themselves, 1 conceive them to be a very 
great grievance. 1 will not enter upon 
the subject at present, because, on a fuiuro 
<lay, it is my inlc'iition to submit to the 
House a specific motion upon the subject. 
1 will meredy observe, tlial they were ori- 
ginally intended for qiiilo dilfcrcnt pur- 
poses and resorted to in cases of a to- 
tally dilferent nature, ^n cases of public 
libel, it is peculiarly hard, that the defend- 
ant should be tried bcforc a lf»pccial Jury. 


The individuals composing it, arc ge- 
nerally scdecicd by an Officer *of the 
Crow'ii, And, in point of fact, most of thiem 
are persons connected with the Govern- 
ment OfliccR, and are therefore liable to 
an^ndue influence. Besides it is a matter 
of desire to be on the list from whom these 
Special Jury men are selected, as appears 
by the [iiiblication of sir Richard Phillips, 
hue Sheriff of the City of Lundun, who 
st.iics that during his Shrievalty he re- 
ceived numerous applications from per- 
sons, who t\,c tlie sake of the emolument 
<lerived from st.Tving, aie desirous to be 
put upon the list. Is it therefore unfair 
to presume, that this situaiion being thus 
an object of desire, the hope of retaining 
It, or the fear of being removed from it, 
rnriy have some efllct on the verdicts they 
give ? that they will willingly forfeit this 
advantage by a want of compliance With 
the wishes of those who can appoint them 
and reject them ; and who, be it always 
observed, is an officer of the Crown. They 
have accordingly always beei^ made mat- 
ter of complaint in those who may happen 
to be tried by them. Moreover the act 
by which tircy are regulated, appears to 
ni*j to be essentially violated in the man- 
ner in which they are now conducted. 
Ihit the imprt'prieiy of introducing Special 
.Ilii ies into i riuiinal cases is expressly 
inaiked by Statute ; the law is jealous of 
I hem, ami allows them no cognizance 
of causes allecling life or limb. The 
Liberty of the Subject is. Sir, no less 
valuable; and in truth, in some recent 
instances, the punishment which follows 
the vcidict of these Special Jurymen 
falls very lillle short of affi cting the life, 
as well as the liberty, ol the person con- 
victed. But, Sir, the grievance does not 
tenninate here : for wlitn a Defendant 
is brouglii up for trial, it has been ruled, 
ihat he shall not alledge the truth in jusli- 
tication of the supposed otlence. That, 
is the modern law. In late years it 
has been deUrinined by the Judges that 
irmh is a libel ; yet I could cite some 
of the bist and most learned authoiities, 
V. iiliin liie last hundred years, who held 
the direct contrary doctrine ; aii^l the 
whole doctrine as it at prest nt stands is 
ab.-^oluUdy contrary to common sense. 
7''hp first law relative to slander was enact- 
ed in the reign of Edward the first. But 
the provisions of that act went only 
i» punish tales which were founded in 
falsehood. And the act of Scandalum 
Magnatum passed in the reign of Richard 
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the second proceeded upon the same priii- 
ciple. That act was renewed in the reign 
of Philip and Mary ; and again in the 
first of Elizabeth ; and still in the false- 
hood consisted the whole of the olFeiice. 
Evt^n at a later period the. same principle 
prevailed. In the case of the Seven Bi- 
shops, Mr. Justice Powell stated it as his 
opinion, that in order to constitute the 
libel, falsehood was necessary. Lord Chief 
Justice Holt always held a similar doc- 
trine. Aad therefore, 1 must observe that, 
although it has latterly grown into a prin- 
ciple, that falsehood is not necessary to 
constitute a libel, yet, according to the 
enactments of former days, the case 
was dilFerent. I know that now this is 
tlie acknowledged law, and that when Mr. 
Fox’s Libel Act was pending in the House 
of Lords, the Judges gave an unanimous 
opinion to that elTect ; and stated that the 
indictment might run verus libelius as well 
us falsva libelius ; still, however, the doc- 
trine is of modern date. 

Sir; anoiher very great hardship in 
trials for Libel, is, that the Attorney, whe- 
ther the Defendant adduces evidence or 
not, assumes a right to reply. I know 
not whether this is customary in cases of 
Information fifed in the Court of Exche- 
quer, but I am sure it is not usual in 
courts of Nisi Prius, By this mean.s the 
Attorney General has a very great advan- 
tage. In his opening Speech he may only 
charge one half of the ofi^nce, and, when 
he comes to reply he may introduce new 
matter, and thereby influence the verdict 
in a manner the most fatal to the accused, 
while there is no power given of answering 
the charge. — ^These, Sir, are the hardships 
sustained by the accused, before and at his 
trial ; and great as these hardships are, they 
are rendered still more so by the uncertainty 
of the Law of Libel. The Judges not only 
differ from each other in the interpreta- 
tion of the law ; bat the .same Judge dif- 
fers from himself at different time^. The 
doctrine hud down by Lord Cliief Ju.stirc 
Maiisfieid, in the iri.il of Mr. Horne in 
1777, at Guildhall, and that subsequently 
promulgated by Mr. Justice Bailer, on the 
trial of the Dean of^Sr. Asaph are totally 
different. In the former. Lord MansBeld 
left the alternative of guilty or not guilty 
on the whole case, to the Jury in the usual < 
way. In the latter. Judge Buller directed 
the Jury merely to fill up the inuendoes. 
Parliament felt the necessity of interfering, 
and the 32nd of the King was io conse- , 
quence enacted, bgr, which the Jury were j 


mode judges* of the law as well as of the^ 
fact : the Judge, however, was to stato 
his opinion of the law at his discretion to 
the Jury, the same as is dotie in other 
criminal cases. Sir, I do not conceive, 
however, that the spirit of that Act has 
been complied with by the Judges; for, 
ill some cases, they have delivered their 
opinion in such a manner as almost to force 
it upon the Jury. I wish to speak with all 
due respect of persons high in judicial 
office ; hut I cannot disguise my opinion 
that ill divers cases the judges have taken 
upon them to pronounce the law on the 
subject in a manner totally inconsistent 
with the Act of the 32d of the King. 
Further, not only have different Judges 
differed on the law on this subject, but 
the same Judge has at different times and 
on different trials ditteird from himself. 
—My lord Ellenborough, on the Trial 
of Mr. Cobbett, for a Libel ccritained 
in some letters relative to Irish Affairs, 
stated, that when the feelings of any 
'' person began to be wounded, then 
the Libel commenced.” But in the 
Case of CaiT and Hood, the same Judge 
said, that a writer’s failings might be 
criticised, and that in matters of literature 
'' it was for the benefit of the public that 
the works of an author should be fully 
** e.xposed.” Now, Sir, 1 cannot see why 
the feelings of an author should be held 
less sacred than those of any other person ; 
or why those of a statesman should be par- 
ticularly spared. On the contrary, the 
character of the latter is of that descrip- 
tion, which, more than any other, calls for 
exposure, if any impropriety is committed. 
The measures of a public man, if bad, 
ought, above any thing else, to undergo 
the lash of public censure : and if those 
measures are good, they have no reason 
to apprehend any serious reproach, seeing 
that the writers in their own interest, are 
always ready to come forward with panegy- 
rics upon their groat talents and merit — 
The hardships, however, of a person .sub- 
jected to this sort of prosecution do 
not end here, it is not enough that he 
should be made to undergo both before 
and during bis trial all the disadvantages 
I have been describing — he has still to 
undergo the sentence, and that probably 
a most severe one. 

In the eye of the law, a Libel, Sir. is only 
a Misdemeanour, punishable with fine, 
imprisonment, apd the pillory. But, ih 
late instances, it has been visited with a 
severity, which seems to indicate a desife 
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of depriving the offender of the very 
means of subsistence. Those who fall 
under the lash of the libel law, are 
principally persons connected with the 
Public Press of the Metropolis. But 
now, in cases of conviction, they are 
not allowed to remain in London, but are 
hurried off to distant jails. Two indivi- 
duals, Mr. White and Mr. Hart, the Pro- 
prietor and Publisher of the Independent 
Whig, have lately been sentenced to three 
years imprisonment. Perhaps this punish- 
ment alone was too much : but to render' it 
still more severe, they were removed to 
country jails, at a distance from their friends 
and connections. The length of the con- 
Biiement appears to me an outrageous pu- 
nishment; but it is greatly aggravated by 
the circumstance of the mischief and ruin 
which the distance of the jail mi\st inevita- 
bly bring upon their very means of sub- 
sistence. The law gave the right to pu- 
nish, but not to ruin. And those who 
passed such a sentence must have been 
aware that ruin, and almost unavoidable 
ruin, must follow its execution. 

There is another person, Mr. Gale Jones, 
whose principal support was derived, 1 be- 
lieve, (Vom some daily or weekly publica- 
tion; that person has been sent to a prison, 
where, by its regulations, be is deprived 
of the use of books, ink, or paper.— 
And if this statement is correct, is he not 
thereby deprived of the means of subsis- 
tence ? A more recent case is that of Mr. 
Finnerty ; and there are several others to 
which, if necessary, I could call the at- 
tention of the House. And this is not 
all, for when the term nf imprisonment 
has expired, the sentence generally di- 
rects, that the party si;a11 find security 
for his good behaviour, prohaidy in a 
large bum, and for a number of years. 
Now, as It is often diflicult to procure 
such security, it has the appearance of a 
desire to imprison for life. 

Now, ^)ir, it will he worth while to com- 
pare the punishments for Libel with those 
for other otleuces. With this view 1 have 
procured a report of the tn.ds at the last 
Old Bailey sessions, and 1 there find that 
several persons, who were convicted of va- 
rious felonies, have been sentenced, some 
to three months, some to two mon hs, and 
others to only one month’s iinprisuninent. 
Mr. Alexander Dav">on, who was con- 
victed ofa very^great tiffencr*., in misapply- 
uig the public money, was seireiiced only 
to iwency-one months imprisonment ! And 
a man who was lately convicted at the 


Winchester assizes of a most aggravated as* 
sault with intent td commit a rape/ and to 
whom the J udge observed, that had he been 
capitally indicted, he certainly would 
have been hung — this man was sentenced 
to no more than two years imprisonment. 
He did not receive so much punishment 
as the man whose only crime was the 
writing an article, which might be offen* 
sive to the Attorney General and the Go* 
vernment of the day.*— But, Sir, it may be 
said that the injured party mi^ redress 
himself, by bringing a Writ of Error into 
the House of Lords. But that is really no- 
thing, as it is possible that he might wait 
a long time before he had bis appeal de- 
cided. And, in the course of nine or ten 
years after the termination of his imprison- 
ment, it would afford him very little con- 
solation to be told, that the House of Lords 
had reversed his Judgment ! (Hear ! 
hear!) On these accounts, therefore, on 
account of the extreme hardship, which 
attends the defendant in every part of the 
proceeding, I think the House should watch 
with extreme jealousy in what manner the 
privilege of filing these Information^ has 
been exercised. - There have not been less 
than 42 of these Informations filed in the 
course of the last three ydirs, comprising 
upwards of seventy persons. And there- 
fore, supposing no alteration had taken 
place in the law, the House would only do 
its duty in calling for these Papers. But 
the law has not Remained the same — it has 
undergone a woful change for those who 
may happen to fall under the displeasure 
of the .Attorney General. It is not the 
same law now, that it was three years ago. 
About that time the Learned Gentleman 
brought in a Bill to extend regulations 
IcUcly enacted in ca^es of Informations for 
oiliMices against the Revenue Laws to all 
Ollier Infonnations. ThiSBill passed unno- 
ticed through the House. It was introduced 
under some specious pretence of conve- 
nient regulation, and was quite ujiobservcd. 
I share with others the blame of inattention 
to this Bill. It passed this House sub silentio, 
and, 1 believe, without having been ever 
printed. But in the House of Lords two no* 
blemeti exerted themselves against it, but 
I am sorry to say, unsuccessfully. Tlie Bill 
was introduced as a mere matter of con- 
venience— as a rule found advantageous 
in practice— a mere improvement on an 
Act of the 2dth of the King, by which 
persons resisting the Revenue officera 
were ordered to find bail, or in default, 
to be liable tp be. committed. The 
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oOences stated in the act agairist the 
Kerenue were serious, and required co- 
ercion. But the Attorney General brought 
in this Bill, whereby the practice was 
extended to all oilences which he might 
think deserving of prosecution : and thus 
the liberty of the subject is put complete- 
ly in the bands of the Attorney General, 
and every man holds his Vreedotn at tht 
will and pleasure of the Learned Gentle- 
man opposite : who, if he should happen 
to be displeased with a person's looks, or 
even his very dress, has only to use his 
power of filing an Information against him 
tx^officio, and then have him confined or 
held to bail (which is a confinement] at 
pleasure. (Hear! hear!) 1 do not mean 
to say that the Learned Gentleman bus 
made any such arbiirary or improper use 
of this power ; but it is very evident that 
an unfair use may be made of it. This art 
was inti odiicod for the purpose of amelio- 
rating the law. If it has not been acted 
upon, it ought to he repealed as ii«(dess 
But if it has been acted upon, and if the 
number of otiences have increa^i d under 
it, then it ought to be repealed perni- 
cious. Such, therefore, is the law as it 
now stands with respect (o Informations 
filed by theilttorney General tx o[}id () — 
such is the power in his hands, and 2 >ucli 
the means of harrassing and t»>rn)ei;t- 
ing all his Majesty’s subjects. 1 lia\c 
further to allege, that the |)resent Atir,r- 
ney General has exercised this great power 
abusively and partial Itf. Sir, 1 am mu 
prepared to- go the whole length of dis- 
puting the legality of these Intorrnaiions 
ill toto, but I much doubt theiV legaluy 
when exercised in the manner in which it 
is the fasliioii to use them at the preNcnt 
day. I will not rely on the ofntcr dictum 
of Lord Hale on this subject, because the 
existence and the meaning of ibat diciwn 
is not admitted ; nor will I rely on the 
arguments of Mr. Dunning, Mr. Weddei- 
buriie, and Mr. Burke on the subject, who 
all in this House absolutely denied the 
existence of any right in the Attorney 
General to 6!e these Informations: at the 
same time, I must say, that when 1 sec 
such grave and great authuritie.s on that 
side the question, and when I see a mi- 
nority of 78 Members of this Hou.se, on a 
division supporting those opinions, 1 think 
it would rather be presumption in me to 
feel assured than to doubt on the subject ; 
nor am I convinced by the authorities 

S uoted on the other side, '[here is Sir 
iartholomew Shower’s argument which is 
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f published in his works, and that is reck- 
I oni'd great authority in favour of this 
practice. Now, in the first place, I must 
obscive on that, that it is at best but the 
argument of counsel, and an argument 
never used. Ne.xt I must notice, that this 
argument was drawn up in answer to ob- 
jection urged against what } Informations 
ex ojjkio by the Attorney General } No. 
The case for which this argument was 
proposed ivas the case of an Information, 
not at the uit of the crown hut of an indi- 
vidual, for a trespass; and accordingly 
the, whole of llie cases quoted in the argu- 
ment are of the same nature. It contains 
a long and elaborate list of Informations, 
and carries them up to the time of Kdvvard 
Sid; but out of all these cases I think 
there arc but two, which appear to be at 
the suit of the crowm ; one is in the lime 
of Philip and Mary, and was an Informa- 
tion filed by the then AUorncy General 
(Gnllin) against Plowden and others, for 
absenting themselves fiom their duty in 
parliament. Il certainly tines not appear 
(hat tlio defeiulams ever objected lo the 
mode t>f proceeding, and Mr. Plowden 
wa.i u.m^eif a lawvcr of eminence; but I 
think that the ca^e does not appear dis- 
tinctly enough to build much upon ’it. 
The other is a mine rcmaikahle one; it is 
that of an liifonnation tiled ex (>/^icio by 
the Ailoine.y Cieru*ral in Charles the IsPs 
nrne, in the Isoig’s- IkMioh, agaiiwt sir John 
I Lillot, Mr. Ilulli:», and Mr. Valentine, for 
I seiinmiis Words sj>i)lve.n iii Tins House; and 
; tot it dots not up|e-:ar iliat iln‘y objected 
.0 the proi\'». dio.g. This is assuredly a 
ca.-e, ina^iinich :l^;he Siar-Ghamlicr 
liad bvu’.n iaicly abolidn'd; and this pro- 
.xediii;;’b\ t>ji,icio bddrmalion, had been 
imv' of d.v* prwcceii.jigs complained ol in 
that court; aiud in \U'i cd.ie the (lefcn- 
d-iiits v. t le uullicii nuy keen and eager to 
lake I'dvunta^e of any thing that might 
in ill '»r lavoar. But on the other 
hand it is to be obsci ’ved, ibat they jileaded 
to the jurisdiction of the court altogether, 
aiid relied upon that plea ; and I think 
it by no means improbable, tlwt they 
thought thr.l it lui^jbt in some degree tend 
to w’eaken that plea if iliey took the other 
objection. All the other cases, as I said 
before, mentioned in Shower’s aiguinent, 
relate to Informations at the suit of indi- 
viduals ; and it is evident from the deci- 
sion of Lord Holt on the case, ihai- the ar- 
gument was meant to refer wholly to those 
of that description ; for he lays it down 
that Ijufonnations caauot be disputed, aud 
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argues in favour of their existence from 
the end of the Act of the 18 of Henry 8. 
Nor is it quite clear that that Act refers 
only to such Informations; for it gives 
penalties^ part to the King, part to the 
party, suing in any Court of Record, ** b}' 
bill, plaint,” &c. wherein " no essoin, 
wager of law, &c. is allowed,” and 
wager of law never lay to the king's suit. 
It IS clear therefore that both the argu- 
ment and the decision refer only to Infor- 
mations at the suit of individuals. How- 
ever, I said before that 1 did not dispute 
the legality of them in toto; but simply 
Hie legality of such an Use as has lately 
been made of Hum; and here I have the 
authority of Lord Holt again, who in a 
sul)^equent decision on the same cause, 
expressly states, that '' Informations were 
at common law **•*. l^or a crime com- 
mitied in York cannot be punished here 
** by indictment, for it cannot be removed 
out of the county, therefore it is only 
punishable by Information.” So that if 
this decision of Lord Holt refers to ex qf/lcio 
Informations, it is clearl}' Iiis opinion, that 
they are only good in cases when Indict- 
xnems will not lie ; and in conformity to 
this opinion, is that of Mr. JusHoe Black- 
stone, who, on this point, says, '‘The infor- 
" mations, that are exhibited in the name 
'' of the King alone, are of two kinds : first, 
" those which are truly and properly his 
" own suits, and filed ex officio by his own 
immidiate officer the attorney general; 
2iidly, those in which, though the King 
** is the nominal prosecutor, yet it i? at ih« 
'* relation of some private person or com- 
" mon informer ; and they are filed by the 
** King's coroner and attorney in the couit 
ofKing's bench, usually called the master 
" of tlie crow'n-office, who is for this piir- 
po<e the standing officer of the public. 
The objects of the king's own prosccu- 
'' lions, filed ex officio by his own attorney 
** general, arc properly such enormous 
** misdemeanors as peculiarly tend todis- 
** turb or endanger his government, or to 
molest or afiroiit him in the regular dis- 
" charge of his royal functions. For of- 
" fences so high and dangerous, in the pu* 
ni>hmeiit or prevention of which a rno- 
** inent’s delay would be fatal, the la^v has 
" given to the crown the power bf an im- 
** mediate prosecution, without waiting for 
any previous applicutioii to any other 
tribunal.” 

Certainly, Sir, this definition of Mr. 
Justice Blackstone docs not correspond 
with the dilatory mauner in which tbesc 
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Informations have been prosecuted ; aud 
upon this, it is, that I would gpound tha 
uselessness and illegality pf the .power. 
Is the evil such ns to require an instan* 
tancous t*emedy ? What is there in it* 
that requires the sudden effort to sup- 
press it. Or if a libel be this ruin- 
ous thing, why does the Attorney Ge- 
neral put off' its trial for six or eight 
months ? Out of the whole 4>2 Informa- 
tions filed within the last three yeara* 
only 16 have been brought to sentence. 
Two of the accused have been acquitted, 
two are still unscntenced, ten have never 
been proceeded against after conviction, 
ei;:ht never tried, one not found, and three 
are still for bail. Perhaps these ten are ' 
to be forgiven like the rest, and that, 
of course, will be solely attributed to the 
humane disposition of the Attorney Ge- 
neral (Hear, and a laugh !) But, Sir, is it 
no punishment to have such a prosecution 
depending over a man's head ? Is there 
noihin^* in the expence and the perplexity 
and the harassed mind and the doubts and 
suspence of the unfortunate person who is 
thus tlireatened by the Attorney General 
as the victim of that species of prosecu- 
tion, which according to Blackstone, ought 
only to be had recourse to in cases that 
are of vital importance to the slate ? The 
seventy informations previous to the year 
1791 produced fifty convictions ; the four- 
teen previous to the year 1807 produced 
13 convictions : but in the last three ycar^i 
the House will lo*ok at the number which 
have been convicted, and at what has beeii 
done in the other rases, and 1 then leave 
it to the llo'.ise to judge of the influence 
which by this proceeding is given to the 
Attorney General. Sir, in the 4ih and 5tlt 
of Wd). and Mar. an Act was passed for 
putting a stop lo vexatious Informations. It 
certainly left the power of filing Informa- 
tion to the Attorney General. There is an 
express exception in the act in his favour. 
This, 1 conceive, U decisive on the one 
hand of the legality of the proceeding ; 
but on the o^her, of the improper and 
vexatious use of it. The object was to put 
a Hop to vexatious Informations; but the 
legislature never could conceive that a 
person in the high situation of an Attorney 
General would use this power for the pur- 
pose of vexation, and therefore left it him 
in erder to meet the cases pointer! out by 
lilackHonc.. Again, Sir, in the time of 
queen Elizabeth an act was passed against 
ccmpouiuling Informations, and in thi^ act 
too, the AUorney General is exouipied 
(2 O) 
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fron the proviiions of the act, and sorely 
for the same reason. Blackstonf, speaking 
of this Iasi mentioned act, says, The com* 
pounding of lulormations upon penal 
statutes are an ofience of an equivalent 
nature in criminal causes; and are be- 
sides an additional misdemeanor against 
** public justice, by contributing to make 
the laws odious to the people at once 
•• therefore to discourage malicious Infor* 
'*>mers, and to provide that ofiences when 
** once discovered, should be duly pro- 
** secuted, it is enacted, that if any person 
informing, under pretence of any (lenal 
law, maW any composition without 
leave of the court, or takes any money 
•• or promise from the defendant to excuse 
^ him (which demonstrates his intent in 
cummencing the prosecution to be mere- 
^ ly to serve his own ends and not for the 
public good) he shall forfeit 10/. shall 
stand two hours in the pillory, and shall 
^ be for ever disabled to sue on any po- 
/f pular or peUal statute.^* Now I leave it 
69 the House to judge, whether prosecu- 
^ons taken up and dropped as I have de- 
scribed, have not been productive of vexa- 
tion on the one hand, and whether there 
if not good ground to suspect that they 
have been most improperly compounded 
on the other. When the present Cban- 
oollpr nf the Exchequer was Attorney- 
General, a public writer, a Mr. Peltier, 
was convicted of a Libel on Buonaparte, 
and the war soon after breaking out, he 
was never brought up to judgment ; and 
sipcejhat time he has never ceased to be a 
zealous writer on the side of government. 
I beg to be understood as not saying that 
he ought to have been sentenced, or that 
he oi^t to have been proceeded against 
at all. ^But certainly in this case, there is 
reason to suspect that there was an under- 
standing and compounding of the Informa- 
tion. And, Sir, it will be found that those 
who have suffered from the severity of this 
power, have been persons who have writ* 
ten againtt that admihlstration of which 
the learned gentleman himself forms a 
part. The power has been used for inff li- 
enee, and has not been directed against 
those who take the part of administration, 
although it is very evident that they have 
as few rpstraints from a feeling of decency 
ami prp^iety as the writers on the op- 
posite side. Upon what principle of jus- 
tice,.^, shoutd the vigilanpe of the At- 
torney Genera) be only directed against 
one party ? The learned gentleman, oi| 
foming iatOjoffice,,Jo«n4, 


byr his predecessor against the pro- 
prietor of the Morning Post for a publica- 
tion tending to create a mutiny among 
the troops that were then embarking for 
foreign service. This, if any thing could 
be, appeared to be a case that called for 
the vigilance of the Attorney General, aa 
the mischief might have been instantane- 
ous and most serious. But notwithstand- 
ing this the learned gentleman opposito 
entered a Noli Prosequi on the prosecu* 
tion, and gave as his reason, what was 
probably a sufficient one, that the printer 
had given up his author. Not, Sir, that 
I am by any means disposed to complain 
of this lenity : but why has it not been 
followed in other cases ? And why did 
not the Attorney General uniformly acl 
upon the same principle ? The libel in 
the Morning Post app«>ared first in that 
paper, and was so far its original produc- 
tion. Besides the editor had given notice 
that be should defend it, and had so far 
fathered it. But although Mr. Cobbett on 
his trial, declared himself the sole au- 
thor and proprietor of his paper, and de- 
clared the printer and publishers, as, in a 
certain sense, merely his servants, that 
declaration did nut avail them, and they 
were all punished together. In the case 
of The Statesman, a paper which has at- 
tracted notice by its opposition to Minis- 
ters, the Libel for which the editor is now 
in Newgate,, was copied from a Manchester 
paper, with the name of the author sub« 
scribed, and yet Mr. Lovell, the proprietor 
of the Statesman, has been found guilty 
and sent to prison ; and no proceedings, I 
believe, have been commenced against 
the Author, or against the Editors of the 
Manchester paper. 

Sir, there are cases without end upon 
this subject. The Messrs. Hunts, the pro- 
prietors of the Examiner, have been ac- 
quitted in Westminster, on the very same 
Libel for which Mr. Drakard has been 
found guilty at Lincoln. There may 
have been the difference of a few words 
in the two Libels* but 1 am sure the 
learned gentleman will^ not descend to 
the chicanery of drawing any distinc- 
tion between them. At Lincoln, Mr. 
Drakard has been prosecuted for endea- 
vouring to excite mutiny among the sol- 
diers, while the proprietor of a London 
paper* the Courier, is permitted to go un- 
punimd, after having asserted in so many 
w'ords, that the soldiery are, every man of 
them, out of the pale of the British Consti* 
ta^on ! .(Hear ! Qi tl^us partiality ii 
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i«. Sir, that I complain. At the time that 
discussions were going on in this Houst^ re^ 
specting the Duke of York, many Informa- 
tions were filed against diiferent indivi* 
duals, which were afterwards withdrawn 
As to the matters which those publications 
contained, it was then, and still continues 
to be^ my opinion, that they were fully 
proved in evidence at the bar of this House. 
The Attorney Genera^ however, has 
thought proper to abstain from the furth 
prosecution of those Libels, and yet the in- 
dividuals against whom he had filed those 
Informations were put t(» great hardship: 
and serious expence, and hud no means by 
which they might obtain redress. When 
the Attorney General first thought proper to 
file those Informations, itwasoiitlie ground 
that the holding up the D'jko of York to 
contempt was lowering the re«pect due 
to the royal family, and a great offence 
against the state. The Duke of York 
was at that lime Commander in Chief, part 
of the iniiiistry, and of course supported 
tlie politics of the Learned Gentleman and 
his friends. At that period great respect 
was paid his R yal Highness's chaiacter; 
but it seems that that is no longer to be 
the case, the inoinen' he ceases lo espouse 
the politics of the Ltained Geiitlom^'tn 
and his fritnids. In proof of this, bir, 1 
shall take the liberty to read frotii a 
ministerial paper, called. The Courier, 
some oliservations made on the 81sc of 
December last upon all the male branches 
of the royal family, in an article which 
the writer is pleased to designate by the 
term of The College of Princes 
After commenting on this College, they 
say ; ** 1 his in a new class, a new estate 
starring up to assert a right of giving 
an opinion on any threat measure in 
** the contemplation of government. The 
•• College of Piinces ! Such a college 
^'existed m the Germanic Constitution, 
lately laid low ; but, now, for the first 
time, is h«'ard of in the armies of 
Great Britain. **** They must know, 
thai as Princes, they were nothing but 
great babies, with toyal corals and 
bells, just learning tb walk in the paths 
*'of the state; and that by making them 
" English tiMbieinen, with seats in Parlia- 
** mtnt, ihc King breeched them into po* ; 
litical manhood. As Pi ince Ernest and 
Pi ince Adolphus, they are nothing more 
" than great boys, hardly regarded hy the 
•• public, bat without power or weight in 
** the community — pretty creatures for a 
^ Dutchess to have dknCing at her ball. 


** but of no influence in the GoverAmc^ift.* 
% give them thi? influence they ^ere' 
** made Peers’ of Parliament. Al^^ 
** English noblemen of thr highest rank/ 
" they command respect **** as Frinefes** 
they sink bark io the cliafraCter Of 
great looby boys with toys and rattlos'.- 
What evil genius has persuaded them 
'Uo drop their parliamentary for their; 

princely character ? To take a step 
^ which, as they knew it would be disre* 
garded, must expose their itnpotencd' 
and excite derision ? Let theni act in 
' Parlfdmeiit, but let them never be heard 
again in their princely collective capa- 
city, if they do not wish to becomd' 
obnoxious. The history of the class of 
the French Princes is not forgotten." 
Now, Sir, 1 am not complaining that these 
things are not proceeded against, but t 
do complain of the partiality which pro- 
secutes foreTery thing that may be said 
against the political fnendsot the inmiste^ 
of the day, but passes over the grossest 
and most indecent observations whic h cats' 
possibly lie made against the higbe'sl 
persons in the coinuiunity, unless those 
persnos Irapm o to coincide in political 
optniuii witri the Government for the iiiq« 
being. The whole of the aniilr i hav# 
just read to tiie liouHt, in so grossly ab*' 
su d, indecent and alo iniiiable, that 1 da 
nor blame ilie Attoriie) General tor not 
prosf'i uting the Auihur of i|. But 1 do, 
and 1 inusi blame hiiu for not shewing 
sonieiliing likiMnfhani iliiy in his selection 
of those libels which ought to be proceed** 
cd against, i can at*»o state, although it is 
not now a new case, (hat it appearM Chat 
in the year 1788, libels aganisi two of the 
rojal Duke** who then opi^osed 
we»e actually sent to the newspapMS'lor 
nisei tion from the Treasury, ami me f utw 
ii.sher imprisoned for it. ^ 1 have bif'ue 
alluded to the two persons sent for tlireo 
years to distant jails for a libel upon h 
uiy, that is for censuring the verdict *d‘a 
ury; yet a ministsfi'ial | aper ^'he C'«>u« 
rier) may abuse with impunity that Jury 
who thought it their duty to acquit Messrs, 
Hunt ? 

Upon the whole, Sir, it appears,* that 
•be real rule which guides these^pro- 
lecutioris is this : that the Courier and the 
itlier papers which support the Ministers 
of the day may say whatever they please 
without the tear of prosecution ; whereas 
the Examiner, The Independent Whig, 
I'he Statesman, and paperk that take the 
contrary tine, are sure to be prosecuted 
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for 'any expressions that may be offensive 
to the minister. In directing these obser- 
vations to the Attorney-Genfral, I have 
acted merely from the consideration, that 
be .is the Officer properly responsible. I 
do not know whether he has acted exproprio 
nwtu, or whether he has been guided by the 
opinions of others. It is pretty evident, 
however, that the gentlemen with whom 
be is in the habit of acting are all equally 
biassed on this subject. '1 he present Fir^t 
Loi'd of the Admiralty, (Mr. Yorke) found 
out, in the course of the last session, 
that th^ Press was iniolerably li< entu)us, 
and complained to this IJoiise of a 
placard reflecting upon him. In conse- 
quence of this complaint, the individual 
against whom it was brought (Mr. Gale 
Jones) suifered a confinement in New- 
gale for several months. When the 
right hon. gentleman brought the com- 
plaint forward, he stated that he felt no- 
thing personal on the subject, but had been 
actuated solely by his regard for the credit 
apd dignity of the House. Jn the iirst in- 
stance, I gave the right hon. gcoiU man 
credit for the asseition ; but I am free to 
confess, that since that tiin*^ my belief has 
been greatly shaken. And the r irciim- 
itance w hich led tothaUlisbelif {’on my part, 
was, that those who felt so keenly the re- 
gard that was due to the credit and dignity 
of the House in one iiisfance, have not 
felt it incumbent upon them to take the 
same steps to asseit its dignity in other 
cases which appear to me still more glar- 
ing, not onl}^ when individuals, but when 
large bodies of the members have been 
abused in the grossest and most indecent 
manner by those papers who support the 
cause of the present Ministers. The Morn- 
ing Post, in Its observations on tiie conduct 
of a Minority In opposing an adjournment, 
fin which opposition I believe it will now 
be confessed ihat they were right) abused 
in the grossest manner all the members who 
Toted in l^iat minoiityjij It Is as follows: 

With very few exceptions, there was 
" displayed in both Houses, on this occa- 
** sion, a most creditable and l>ecoming 
•'sympathy, and the conduct of I/>rd 
•• Moira and Mr. Slurid;m, who on all oc- 
•' casltms of real n.nional importance arc 
•» ever actively to be found at their post, 
'• is eiuitled to our best commendations. 
•• |n iheHou^e of Lords, notwithstanding 
some observations from Lords Grenville 
and Grey, to the justice or necessity of 
which we can by no means subscribe, 
^ the question of adjournineiit ivas carried 


I •' as we have already observed, nenmt <//#- 
" sentiente; nor would there have been any 
division in the Commons, where the Op- 
" position were unwilling to expose the 
weakness of their numbers, had not Sir 
" Francis Burdett, after some reprehensi- 
" ble and insidious insinuations, relative to 
" the exercise of the Executive Power, 
" entrapped Mr. Whitbread and some 
" others, who to hide a still greater shame, 
and wear the semblance of consistency, 
'' found themselves compelled to vote with 
the mischievous Baronet. We are not, 
" however, displeased at the patriotic ex- 
" pedieiit to which the worthy Sir Francis 
•'has thus had recourse, as it series to 
" shew how contemptible are the numbers 
" of tliose whose nature is debased by the 
vile view s ol faction, and whose iirnoOiily 
" feelings and ungencroLi j hearts forbid as 
it were their symjiathy, in a - which 
" to the evLrI.*i:ting honour of the country 
" be It rolut- d,io deejdy ihteiosls the best 
" fceliniis, and fills with keen solic ituJe 
" the ton.i bosoms of a people, wlio in 
" duly appiLCsatiiig his virtues, prove 
" theiuscvlvcs deservii'g of the best Mo- 
" narcii that ever adorned a Throne.''-^ 
Such language as this. Sir, is endured in 
the Post, because that paper is 

in the habit of hmding its support to 
Ministers, and no one of those members 
who, upon other occasions, have dis- 
covfied such a lively regard for the credit 
and dignity of the House, considered this 
as a case deserving of their notice. For 
my own part. Sir, I do not feel at all imit 
by such expressions of the Morning Post. 
Of me, that paper is at all tunes at li- 
berty to speak in whatever way it pleases. 
Ail "l ask is, that the Attorney General 
and those gentlemen who arc so trem- 
blingly alive to the heinous nature of 
libels in some instances, will pmclise 
something like impartiality in their se- 
lection. If they arc actuated by th.e 
purest of motives; if their obiect m the 
prosecution of libels is solely their regard 
for the state, a respect for public decency 
and the preservation honiorum morum, how 
happens it. Sir, that these considerations 
never alFect them but when the person of- 
fending differs in politics from the Minis- 
ter of the day ? 

1 fear. Sir, I have already trespassed* 
too long upon the indulgence of the 
House. 1 hope I have said enough to 
convince the House of the exorbitancy 
of the power exercised by the Attorney 
General# 1 call for the production of the ' 
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Papers upon these three distinct grounds : 
1st, That even if jthe law had not been 
altered, the state of things being altered, 
the Privilege' ought to be investigated: 
2ndly, That the law having been aU 
tered, inquiry is thereby rendered more 
necessary, and particularly as tl^e altera- 
tion has been introduced by the Attorney 
General himself: 3d]y, That the House 
may examine whether what I have as- 
serted be true ; namely, that the proceed- 
ing by Information has been exercised 
vexatiously and partially. 1 shall now 
conclude with moving, ** For an Account 
** of all Prosecutions for Libel by Informa- 
** tion cx ojjicio since the 1st of January 
1801, together with all proceedings had 
** thereupon, specifying the dales of the 
publication of the said alleged Libels, 
and of the proceedings had upon each 
respectively.” 

The Attorney General rose, and said, that 
though the noble lord had not expressly 
called in question the riglit of the indivi- 
dual holdingthc oilice which ho had the 
honour to iiil, to institute a criminal pro- 
cess by filing informations cx ojjicio, yet 
the whole drill and bcaringjof his ai gunient, 
and the great object of the motion with 
which lie had concluded, were directed 
against iiiat right. For himself, he had 
no hesitation to say, that he would be the 
last man to contend, that, if an olhcer in 
his situation should so far lose sight of his 
duty, as to act upon the right legally and 
constitutionally vested in him in a partial 
manner, «>r to ihe injury and oppression of 
individuals whose political principles 
might be obnoxums to hnn, he ought not 
to be as responsible as if his condnet was 
wholly illegal. Ihit \>hilc admitting the re- 
sponsibility under whicli he acted, he trust- 
ed, that he should experience the indulgence 
of the House in repelling the charges 
which hail heenlhus groundlessly brought 
against him; and he was confident he 
should be able to satisfy every lion, mem- 
ber who heard him, that, in the c*xercise of 
the power he possessed lie had not .so 
misconducted himself as to render it ne- 
cessary for parliament to interfere, to mo- 
dify or restrain the power iiself. 

In the first place, he must remark, that 
he was persuaded, that the noble lord 
himself, would do him the justi, e lo ac- 
knowledge, that no oiiicial impediment 
bad been thrown in his way from any 
quarter, to prevent his obtaining the fullest 
inlbruiatioii on the subject of his motion. 
Not only had the noble lord had the ac- 


cess; to which be was enikted, to the re* 
cords of the olhce, but iiistructrona had 
been given to the diilerent officers to fa* 
cilitatfc his inquiries, and to save him froni< 
the unavoidable embarrassment which' 
the multiplicity of documents might other* 
wise have occasioned, by directing his atteni^ 
tion to those papers particularly, from which 
he could obtain the most satisfactory iit^ 
formation. Under these circumstancea 
and by such official assistance' the nobfe 
lord had qualified himself to lay before the 
House anacciir ite statement of the number 
of Informations which had been bled ct 
oJHcio, by him (the Attorney-General) 
during the last three years, from which 
statement the noble lord infeired, that 
there W'as reason to suspect that the power 
entrusted to him had been improperly 
used ; and that the House was called upon 
to enter into a further investigation of 
the subject, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the accusation advanced against 
him was not founded in fact. Many of 
the topics in which the noble lord had in- 
dulged had no immediate bearing on the 
subject bcl'ore the House ; although they 
might be calculated to siiew that the 
ordinary proceedings of the law required 
correction. If such were the opinion of 
the noble lord, and if he conceived that 
the legislature ought lo interfere, the sub* 
ject was one which he should distinctly 
introduce; but, he must repeat, it had nd 
connection with^ihe present question. 

The noble lord had charged him with 
many acts of harshness and severity to- 
ward.s those oflenders, against whom in 
his official character he had felt it his duty 
to file criminal Jntorinations. But how, 
he would ask, had this accusation been 
borne out by the facts ^ It was true, that 
the noble lord asserted that the uifluenco 
of tbc crown bad been used against those 
individuals who had been prosecuted for 
libels; blithe desired the noble lord, or 
any Oi^e who had b^cn an ob^ewer of hia 
piucecdingi since bis acce«si«.n to office, 
to say* that in one single ease there had 
been any exercise of the influence of men 
in power, to the pn jud ice of those agaipst 
whom it had been his duty to insulate 
prosecutions for libel. On the contrary 
he confident it would he found, that 
every prosecution of that natiire^had been 
conducted with the gn atest lenity, la* 
deed he was happy to .say, because in the 
declaration wa-s included a just character 
of the constnuncin and feelings of the 
country, that no man landing in bh skua* 
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tioii— 'boM^ever bold bis disposition— how- pressed by the noble lord. The noble 
em strong his nerves — however wicked lord had stated that these criminal , infor- 
hii inclination, dare so much abuse the mations were made peculiarly the engines 
power vested in him, as not to give an of oppression, because no time which 
oilehder prosecuted by the crown as great might elapse after the filing of the infur* 
advantages, or greater advantages in his mation could prevent the institution of 
defence than any ordinary cricnhial pos- such a prosecution, and, therefore, that,' 
sessed. Were any prosecutions so closely whenever* a libel bad been published, it 
watched as those commenced by Attornies* was always open to the Attorney-General 
General ? Were there any individuals to prosecute the offender at how consi? 
whm conduct excited such careful and derable a period soever after the corn- 
curious inquiry, if they exceeded the mission of the offence. Now he would 
just limits of their power f Was zeal ask whether there was a single member in 
or ability wanted to detect their errors? that House, who, on the noble lord’s 
Were they even allowed the ordinary ex- making this statement, did not believe that 
cuw of human infirmity for any wrong criminal informations had been in the 
which they might commit ; It had indeed manner described, filed for state libels ? 
been thrown out by the noble lord, al Was the observation intelligible, unless it 
though he had saved him (the Attorney- was intended to imply, that after a lapse 
General) personally from the necessity of of time, he (the Attorney General) had op- 
repelling the accusation, that the paltry pressively exercised the power entrusted 
dirty fees of office might be an induce- to him tor the prosecution of offenders ? 
ment to those who held the situation of The House would scarcely credit the 
Attorney- General, to prefer proceeding in statement of the fact therefore, that after 
cases of libel by Information rather than term had elapsed from the publica- 
by indictment. Ho really forgot at that tion of a libel, in no single instance had an 
moment whether the fee to an Attorney- information been filed by him against an 
General was 6$» S(L or 1 Ss, 4>d, but in offender of that description ! Olrenders of 
either case he would not condescend to other descriptions he might have pro- 
defend those who might be placed in that secuted, at periods more distant from the 
situation from the imputation of being in- commission of the offence ; but, with re- 
fluenced by any unworthy considerations sped to the kind of offences alluded to by 
of personal emolument, still less by the the noble lord, he had never allowed a 
amount of the fee he had just stated. longer <time to intervene between the dis- 

With respect to the insinuation thrown covery of the offence and the filing of the 
out thus generally by the noble lord, be information than what was required for the 
was at no loss to trace the cause, to which necessary legal preparation. Let the 
he was indebted for the observation that noble lord bring a direct charge on this 
conveyed it,-— He was perfectly aware subject, and he pledged himself to meet 
that the noble lord had thrown it out, be- t ; — nay more, to shew to the satisfaction 

cause on the trial of Cobbett he had im- of that House and of the country, that if 
puted to the defendant, that he was in- he had been guilty of any breach of duty 
ffuenced by a consideration of the profits ii the execution of his office, it was on the 
of his paper to pursue the course which side of lenience and notin the exercise of 
he. had adopted. By no candid mind, oppression. 

however, could the two cases be thought Another of the accusations made by the 
to rescinl^c. A nobleman whose heart noble lord applied rather to the general 
beat so high with honourable feeling as administration of the law on the subject 
that of the noble lord, could hardly think, ban 'to the execution of the duiies of his 
because in a case of a periodical publica- particular office. The noble lord asserted 
tion, he '.(the Attorney -General) had been hat, the defendant in a criminal infornia- 
called on in the discharge of his duty to ion for a libel had not the privilege of 
make*lhe observations which he had made, ^raying a talcs. But if he had the power 
that, therefore, it was fair to bring the two of praying a tales, the prosecutor would as 
cases under comparison. Sure he was, that ]n other cases always be enabled to with- 
thf re was no luan sitting in that House, draw the record ; and thus the same effect 
and possessed of a liberal sentiment, who would be produced. The noble lord had 
would percei ve any likeness between them, bought proper to descant very largely on 

Another circumstaace of aliedged hard- be nature of special juries. He had as- 
ship had been mueb dwelt on and forcibly erted that special jurors were selected 
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by an officer of the crown*— that they 
made interest to serve — that their service 
was lucrative, and that they would take 
care not to return a verdict unpalatable to 
the crown. Jest they .should offend the 
officer who selected, and be rejected by 
him on subsequent occasions. The noble 
lord however had stated all this without 
an accurate knowledge of the fact. The 
officer to, whom he alluded was no more 
under the controul of the crown than 
the judges w'cre. Would not the House 
suppose from the statement of the noble 
lord, that this officer was removable at the 
pleasure of the crown, and that he would 
therefore act under the apprehension of 
displeasing the crown ? Yet the fact was, 
that the officer was appointed^ for life ; 
that he had as firm a title to his place as 
the Judges had to their exalted offices; 
and, as he had before observed, that he 
was no more under the influence of the 
crown than the Judges were. He owed it 
to the individual now in possession of that 
place to declare, that a more honourable 
man did not exist; and he was persuaded, 
that no one would feel more sensibly, the 
imputation that he could be capable of 
dealing partially between the crown and 
the person accused. Nor was the noble 
lord more correct in saying, that the 
Special Jurors were selected by this officer. 
'Jhey were taken fi-om the freeholderV 
book. It was the duty of the constable 
of each parish, to return the naipes of the 
freeholders in that parish ; and these se- 
veral lists were collected in one book. 
The line of conduct pursued by the officer 
in question was, to lei no one know where , 
he opened the book and began to take ' 
bames, lest that knowledge should lead to 
such contrivances as he was sure from i 
what the noble lord had said, he wished | 
should be avoided. Ojrcniiig the book, 
therefore, in different parts, and without 
communicating any information to either 
of the parties, he took 48 names ; which 
names were given to the parties, wlio at- 
tended on a future day, and had each al- 
ternately the privih ge of striking out a 
name, until the number was reduced to 
24— This list of 1^4 names was returned to 
the court, and fiom ii 12 individuals were 
drawn to try the cause. A more impartial 
course of proceedings, from first to last, 
could nt't be coiice>ved ; and he trusted, 
therefore, that tin House would nui con- 
sider the loose and utifoundrd asseitions 
of the noble lord, as a sufficient ground for 
acceding to his motioni. 


With respect to the law and the admi^ 
nistration pf the law in matters of libel, 
the noble lord bad gone into a long and. 
elaborate statement of a great number of 
cases which bad occurred in courts of josn 
tice, and had endeavoured to persuade the 
Flouse.that different judgments had been 
pronounced by different judges, and even 
by the same judge in different cases in 
matters of libel. Into the discussion of this 
subject it was quite impossible to enter>. 
without a more extensive knowledge! and 
a more deliberate consideration of the 
various cases. It was enough for hioa^ 
to say, that this part of the general sub- 
ject was not before the House, nor did it 
arise in any way from the alledged undun 
exercise of his power as attorney -general. 
This, however, ho would declare, that, 
making every allowance which ought to 
be made for human infirmity, he was sa- 
tified that the same steady principle of 
justice had actuated all the learned judge* 
to whose conduct the noble lord had al« . 
luded. Speaking of judgments for libels, 
which he termed severe beyond measure, 
the noble lord referred by way of con- 
trast, to the conduct and opinions of lord 
chief justice Holt. He was satisfied, how- 
ever, that if the noble lord would look 
back to the judgment of the court of King’s 
Bench on the offenders of that time, be 
would find the learned and upright judge 
whom he had mentioned, expressing his 
opinir.n, that the licentiousness of the li- 
bellers of his dSy called for the utmost 
severity of punishment ; and that in fact^ 
his judgments were, to say the least of 
them, not more lenient than those which 
the noble lord had so pointedly condemn- 
ed. He would particulaiise some of the 
judgmeiUs to which he alluded, were he 
not anxious not to intrude unnecessarily 
on the lime of the House. He would sa- 
tisfy himself, therefore, with stating the 
fact generuily, and challenging the noble 
lord to coniradici it if he could. 

Amongst the many cases conlained in 
his studious enumeration of what he 
thought pro])er to designate as severe sen- 
tences, the noble lord had adverted to the 
sentence of three years imprisonment pass- 
ed on Hart and White, which the noble 
lord osserted was for a single libel.— (Lord 
Folkestone said across the table, that hp 
had observed it was for two libc]$.)-*:He[ . 
did not hear.tlie noble lord say so before^.. 
If he did say so, it had escaped his ear.- 
What he had uudetstpiid him ip his speech 
to have represented wasi leEdencfii 
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of throe years imprisoninent had been in 
ilicted on those persons for the publica- 
tion of a single libel. There were how- 
ever two libels, and they were of a very 
gross nature. He was persuaded that 
those who looked at the libels of which 
these individuals were convicted— -who 
looked to the conduct of the individuals 
themselves, and who then reverted to the 
judgments of the courts, in times which 
had been called the good times of the 
law and of the constitution,'* would see no 
ground for accusing the judges of the pre- 
•ent day of overstepping their power, or 
of exercising their authority with rigour. 
The noble lord indeed had declared that 
it was a mockery to say, that persons, si- 
tuated as those were, whose case he had 
been just considering, might have the be- 
nefit of a writ of error; because there was 
such a long siring of cases pending in the 
House of Lords, that a very considerable 
time must elapse before that writ of error 
could be argued. How happened it that 
the noble lord forgot to accompany this 
assertion with the statement that the indi- 
viduals, Messrs. Hart and White, did ac- 
tually bring a writ of error into the House 
of Lords ; that, being a criminal case, im- 
mediate attention was paid to it ; that 
other pending matters were made to give 
way to it ; and that the subject was taken 
into consideration at the earliest possible 
opportunity ? Surely it was not the ob- 
ject of the noble lord and could not be his 
wish to intimate, that the criminal law 
was administered with more severity than 
it really was. He confessed his wonder 
therefore, that to the declaration that a 
writ of error, to persons in the situation of 
Hart and White, held out the semblance, 
but not the substance of advantage, the 
noble lord had not, with the case fresh in 
his memory, added that that case was an 
exception to his general remark. 

In the course of his speech, the noble 
lord had piost strenuously contended that 
the situation of otVenders of this descrip- 
tion was very much aggravated by the 
Bill which he (the Attorney General) had 
had the honour to introduce into the House 
three years ago; and that by that Bill 
he *hSd assumed the powder— not merely of 
filing informations for libel against whom 
he pleased— but, having filed such infor- 
mations, of casting any one of his Majes- 
tv^s subjects into prison unless he found 
toe bail required for his subsequent ap- 
pearance.— Now really when the noble 
lord bad asserted tfiisj tie for his part sup- 


posed it was a slip ; and that the noble 
lord did not mean to convey that which* 
his words necessarily implied. But when 
to this the nolde lord added, that by this 
act of parliament, he (the Attorney 'Ge- 
neral) had under his controul the liberty 
of every subject of the realm, against 
whom he might choose to file a criminal 
information for libel, he was at length 
satisfied there had been no mistake. The 
House would judge of the fact. The Act 
alluded to gave to the Attorney General 
no such power as that ascribed to it. It 
gave to the judges of the land the power 
to be used at discretion (a discretion which 
they would of course always exeicise with 
all due reference to every circumstance 
of the case), to hold such persons (o bail 
as they might think proper. Instead of 
his having the power to do this without 
affidavits (as alleged by tlm noble lord), 
the judges of the land could nuf exercise 
the power but on a case made out before 
them by affidavits. 

Thus much he had felt it necessary to 
say with respect to the provisions of this 
Bill and the powers it conferred. Hr should 
in the next place beg leave to submit an 
observation or two upon the manner in 
w^hich these powers had been exercised. 
If the House w'ere to judge from the 
candid statement of the noble lord they 
would he led to conclude that the powers 
so repi^obatcd, bad been ke 5 )t in a slate of 
unceasing, activily, and converted into an 
engine of intolerable oppression and in- 
justice. What, however, must be the 
surprise oftlie House to learn that only a 
single instance of the exerci&e of this au- 
thority had occuried since the passing of 
the Act. He should state it to the House, 
and leave them to judge of its propriety. 

A person, .against whom an information 
was pending for a libel, had the audacity, 
while such information was pending and 
before his trial, to publish a second edition 
of the same libel. The case was laid be-* 
fore Mr. Justice Le Blanc on affidavit, 
Mr. Justice Le Blanc thought fit to hold 
the person to bail, and he was held 
accord ii.gly. While he was on this 
subject, he thought it necessary to state, 
that the Act in question gave to the 
judges of the land no power which was 
not vested in a Justice of the Peace, or 
a Secretary of State, before the passing of 
the’ Act. If the noble lord would revert 
to the reign of the late king, he would 
find many instances in which Justices of 
Peace bad caused persons charged with 
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sfiditious libels to be arrested, and bound 
*th^m 'Over to appear in the Court of King’i 
Bench, there to await the event of any in- 
formation or indictment against them for 
the said libels. This was not therefore a 
new power: it had been before exercised 
by magistrates of an inferior description. 
Long indeed before he had brought the 
Bill into the House—- so far back as 1804, 
it had been introduced by lord Ellen- 
borough in the House of Lords as an 
Amendment to a Bill from the Commons; 
and this Amendment had been afterwards 
withdrawn in the Commons, not from any 
doubt as to the propriety of the enact- 
ment itself, but on an observation from the 
Chair which related solely to an informality 
in the mode of proceeding. What he had 
now stated, he trusted would be fully suf- 
ficient to satisfy the House with respect 
as well to the history as to the merits of 
this measure, which had been with so much 
candour and justice converted by the 
noble lord into a ground of accusation 
against him. 

After having pressed with all the force 
and ability which so peculiarly distin- 
guish his lordship this general topic which 
had no bearing on the subject before the 
House, the noble lord at length came to 
that which was the point actually under 
discussion, namely, the supposition that he 
(the Attorney- General) had unduly and 
with partiality excrci.'Mid the authority en- 
trusted to him. The charge distinctly 
made was, that he had conducted himself 
oppressively and partially. Tiie noble 
lord therelore, having produced the num- 
ber of criminal informations for libel filed 
by hnn during the last three years; and 
having shewn that those informations 
were more numerous than they had been in 
the three preceding years, had thence 
inferred, ihar there was reason to suspect 
the power of filing them had been impro- 
perly exercised. He wished the House 
here to observe, that the same opportu- 
nities which enabled the noble lord to as- 
certain the number of informations filed, 
enabled him also to ascertain the nature 
of the libels for which they were filed. 
He was sure that the diligence, the zeal, 
and the curiosit}^ of mind for. which the 
noble lord was so eminently distinguished 
must have also induced him to examine 
the nature of the libels. Not a word, 
however, did the noble lord say on that 
subject. He yet thought that the House 
would not deal so harshly with an oflicer 
compelled to exercise such invidious 
(VOL. XIX.) 


powers as those which it was his duty to 
exercise, as to conclude; that because this 
number of informations increased, the' in- 
formations were necessarily improper. If 
a greater number of libels were published 
within a certain period, than during any 
former period of a similar extent, an At- 
torney-General would neglect his duty, 
unless he increased the number of hia 
prosecutions in proportion. The nobto 
lord knew very well, it had been relied 
on by the person from whom he had bor- 
rowed a great part of his accusations — \t 
had been relied on by Hart and White in 
their defence— it had been relied on by 
the two Hunts— that publications of a na- 
ture similar to theirs had been passed ovef 
on former occasions unnoticed. In what 
a situation therefore was he placed ! If ha 
abstained from prosecutions he might b«l 
accused of holding out impunity to future 
offenders ; if he prosecuted, he was then 
charged with unbecoming and oppressive 
severity. When the noble lord stated that 
42 persons had been prosecuted fur libels 
daring the last three years, he ought to 
have added that the number of libels pro- 
secuted, was only 18; several persons 
having been prosecuted for the same libel 
copied into different publications. When 
it was considered that there were 52 dif^ 
ferent newspapers published in London, 
some every day, some once a week, some 
twice a-week, and some three times a- 
week ; and that altogether, near 200 pub- 
lications were thus issued from the press df 
the metropolis every week, it would not 
appear surprising that the necessity of in- 
stituting prosecutions for libels should have 
greatly increased. 

Now with respect to the eighteen libels 
which had been the subject of prosecu- 
tion, he had to inform the House, tliat 
eleven of them had either been proved be- 
fore a Jury, or judgment on them had been 
suffered to go by default. On one, the 
defendant had been acquitted ; and he 
(the Attorney General) had In conse- 
quence withdrawn the record of the next 
on the paper, and had not brought it to 
trial. Three of the defendants had in- 
serted satisfactory apologies in their news- 
papers, and he had dropped the pr« 43 ecu- 
tions ill consequence. He had filed an 
information against the author of the In- 
dependent Whig, for a lil>el on the Duko 
of York, long after the investigation of his 
royal highness’s conduct had terminated t 
but on a representation that ‘0c libel was 
inserted without the publisher’s knowledge 
{2P) ■ ' 
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~tbat he was in infirm health— that the 
hriprisonment he was already enduring 
pressed heavily upoi) him— »and that an 
extension of it would be a most grievous 
sufieriiig, he had consented to drop the 
prosecution, on a proper apology beuig 
madev One case was now pending, but 
not ripe for trial. In two cases connected 
with major Hogan’s pamphlet, he had 
dropped the prosecutions, for reasons 
which, he was persuaded, the House 
would not condemn. The noble lord had 
also asserted, that some prosecutions had 
been dropped because the persons against 
whom the informations had been filed 
changed sides in politics. To what the 
noble lord alluded he sincerely professed 
that he had not the most remote idea. 
The assertion was utterly incapable of 
being answered, because it was utterly 
unintelligible. He had been charged by 
the noble lord with proceeding parliall}'' 
in the case of the Morning Post. Having 
found when he came into office a prose- 
eution pending against the Morning Post 
for a libel (which libel the noble lord ac- 
Icnowiedged he thought would have been 
better passed over in tlie first instance), 
the noble lord asserted that instead of pro- 
secuting he had entered a noli prosequu^ 
This was not the fact; the proceeding 
had been instituted towards toe close of 
1806, by his learned friend who preceded 
him in office. An application had been 
made to his learned friend, by a friend of 
the editoi^ of the paper, to stay proceed- 
ings on giving up the author. For a con- 
siderable time after he (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) came into office, lie heard nothing 
of the prosecution. He was then informed 
by the solicitor for the Transport Board, 
against which Board the libel had been 
written, that a Mr. Jevershad been ascer- 
tained to be the person who sent the ar- 
ticle to the office of the Morning Post. 
He was also informed that this was not 
considered sufficient, and that then Mr. 
Jevers gafe up the name of capt: Roach, 
as the author of the article. He was also 
informed that capt. Roach was not in Eng- 
land, having been abroad when the pro- 
secution was commenced ; of course, this 
busintfls being connected with the Trans- 
port Board, passed under the notice of the 
counsel for the Admiralty, and the consi- 
deration of steps proper to be taken was in 
fact Gommitted to Mr. Jervis and himself 
The advice they gave was, « that it would 
be proper to defer determining what was 
At to be done, until the truth of the alle- 


t gatioD should be proved ' by the result of 
the indictnieot against captain Roach, pwf 
the affidavit of Mr. Jevers; atul if the 
prosecution should fail against Captain 
Roach, then to bring it against the other.’* 

This he could assure the House, was the 
first and the lost which be knew of the 
matter. He bad since, however, upon in- 
quiry, learned that captain Roach (who 
was a most meritorious officer) had made 
a representation to the Transport Board, 
by which they had been very much sof- 
tened, although a difference existed about 
a public apology, which capt. Roach de- 
clined to make. Soon after capt^ Roach 
was again sent on foreign service, and 
there the matter rested for the present. 
He put it to the House, therefore, whether 
he had evinced any partiality in this pro- 
ceeding. Adverting ro the sentiments of 
the noble lord, with respec; to the libel in 
two country papers, and in the Statesman, 
against ihe Commissioners of the Property 
tax, in Lancashire, be observed that he 
had stayed the prosecution against the 
two country editors, on their giving up 
the author of the libel. Collier, against 
whom a prosecution was now pending; 
and that he had persevered in the prose- 
cution of Mr. Lovell, because, to the copy ' 
of the libel, he had added a most aggra* 
vated commentary. He had thus replied 
to the principal remarks made by the 
noble lord. The charge against him was, 
that he had used the power, which was 
meant only to curb the licentiousness of 
the press, for the purpose of restraining 
its liberty. He appealed to the candour 
of the House, whether there were any 
symptoms to that effect in the daily and 
weekly publications that issued from the 
press ? Could they for a moment believe, 
that any fair discussion of a political, a 
moral, or a religious subject was sup- 
pressed, by any apprehension of a pro*> 
secution on his part? He trusted confi- 
dently, therefore, .that the House would 
think that the noble lord had not laid a 
sufficient ground for his motion, and that 
there was nothing in his conduct which 
called for the interference of Parliament 
to alter or restrain the power vested in 
him, in his official situation. 

Sir Francis Burden spoke to the follow- 
ing eflect : — Sir, 1 ought, perhaps, to make 
an apology to the House for troubling 
them with any observations of mine, after 
the very able and convincing statement 
made by the noble lord, who brpught 
forward this question, and after having 
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heard the very lame, defective, and impo« 
^tent defence of the learned Attorney Ge- 
neral, who has just sat down ; but although 
the reasoning of the noble lord stands in 
need of no aid, and the weak attempt at 
▼indication of the learned gentleman, re- 
quires no answer, still a sense of duty 
will not permit me to give a silent vote 
on so important a question. 

I'he hon. and learned gentleman, with 
that dexterity peculiar to his profession, 
of which hd is so great an ornament, has 
by the studied construction of his speech, 
carefully evaded all the strong points that 
would bear against him, and all the ma- 
terial parts of this great question. He 
has cautiously abstained from tout^ing 
upon any of the leading points urged so 
forcibly by the noble lord ; and by the 
very mode and conduct of his defence has 
given strength and validity to the charge. 

Sir, 1 must confess niyself greatly dis- 
appointed at the course pursued by the 
learned gentleman ; because 1 did expect 
from him the benefit of much legal re- 
search and investigation ; a profound ex- 
position and clear statement of what is 
called the Law of Libel, and of great con- 
stitutional principles involved in this great 
constitutional question. 1 am also disap- 
pointed, that the right hon. and learned 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the same 
bench with him, and the rest of the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe set forth in full 
array on this occasion, have not given us 
the advantage of their great legal acquire- 
ments, have not thrown the least ray of 
light to illumine us in the midst of dark- 
ness, or afforded us any information to 
direct our judgment on a subject of this 
interesting and momentous nature — a sub- 
ject concerning w'hich so many doubts 
are entertained, so much apxiety prevails, 
and with which the freedom of the press, 
so essential to the freedom of the country, 
is so intimately connected. 

The noble lord, in the manly, perspicu- 
ous, and comprehensive speech, by which 
he introduced his motion, has placed the 
question on sound constitutional grounds, 
and established his case by authority, by 
Ikw, and by argument ; leaving us no 
alternative, but either palpably to abandon 
our duty, or to accede to his motion; 
unless resisted by much more powerful 
reasons thin any that have hitherto been 
advanced. The manner in which the 
noble lord has considered this subject, 
proves the industry with which he has in- 
▼estigated it, and the variety and extent 


of the information he ban obtained. A 
statement so clear and direct seemed to 
preclude the possibility of being mis^ 
understood, ft is, therefore, the more 
surprising that the learned gentleman 
should have represented the noble lord's 
argument as in no degree tending to ques- 
tion the legality of the power assumed by 
the Attorney General in filing Ex Officio 
Informations. Nothing can be more erro- 
neous and incorrect, in my humble opi- 
nion, than the learned gentleman's mis- 
conception and consequent misrepresenta- 
tion of the argument of the noble lord ; 
who, so far from admitting, as stated by 
the learned gentleman, the legali^cof that 
power so exercised, has so effectually 
contended, throughout the whole of his 
speech, that such a proposition cannot, 
even by implication, be deduced from any 
part of the argument, still less be founded 
on positive admission of the noble 
lord. On the contrary, the whole force 
and tenor of all his reasoning went di- 
rectly to establish the very reverse of this 
admission, . though from that modesty 
usually accompanying unassuming merit, 
he contented himself with stating the law 
of the case doubtingly. But every gen- 
tleman who heard him, must have evi- 
dently seen, that the ipipression upon his 
own mind was decidedly against the 
legality of this power, which legality the 
learned gentleman is pleased to state, as 
having been admitted by the noble lord. 
As, therefore, !he noble lord's argument 
was so clear and manifest, 1 did hope that 
the answer of the learned gentleman would 
have been equally clear and direct in com- 
bating it ; and that we should have been 
favoured with the reasoning of a legal 
mind, interesting at least from its inge- 
nuity, even though it might not have 
proved satisfactory and conclusive. So 
far, however, from gratifying these ex- 
pectations ; so far from meeting the case 
fairly and broadly, as laid down by the 
noble lord, both in law and in principle, 
the learned gentleman, either from mis- 
understanding or misconstruing the noble 
lord’s statement, has reduced this great 
question to a very narrow compass, and 
lefl wholly unanswered the constitutiorml 
part of the argument, as well as the. 
strongest parts of the statement, more im- 
mediately directed against himself. 

Sir, the whole drift arid undisguised de- 
sign of the noble lord's reasoning was to 
question that which the Attorney General 
presumes to have been admitted— namely, 
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the legality of his ill exercised power, it is impossible for him to discharge what 
The motion was brought forward with no his employers will consider as his duty, 
other view than to expose, not ijferely without the laws under his inspection 
the abuse of a power which might or being, in some instances, shaiQefully re- 
might not be unconstitutional, but the ex- laxed, and in others violently stretched 
istenceof an illegal assumption of power, beyond their tone. And to this charge of 
the evils of which had been aggravated gross partiality in the exercise of his ille- 
by the lengths to which it had been car- gaily assumed functions, in filing £r Cy- 
ricd, and the gross partiality with which jS/.-io Informations against those writers hos- 
it had been exercised : and yet the tile to his administration, and withdrawing 
legrned gent, has not scrupled, at tlie out- them when filed against those supporting 
set of hfs speech, confidently to assert, that his administration— thus aggravating the 
the legality of £x Officio Informations by hardships of those who suffer by the im- 
Altornies General was assented to by the punity of those whom he permits te es- 
noble lord. But I maintain, and shall be cape, and adding to the insecurity of all 
correc;^ed, if I am mistaken, that the whole by the uncertainty and capricious exer- 
tenor of the noble lord’s speech went to cisc of this illegal and unconstitutional 
establish directly the reverse— a speech, power— to this most important part of the 
from the soundness of its constitiuional charge against him, the learned gent, has, 
principles, from its strength of argument with lawycr-like skill, ev.ided making any 
and fact well deserving the serious atten- reply. Thus has the learned passed 

tion of the public, and requiring s4|^ery over altogether those points upon which 
different answer from that which it has re- he was seriously attacked, and has ex- 
celled. hausted alibis powers of defence in re- 

The learned gent, appeared to be ex- butting charges which never were urged 
eeedingly angry at being suspected of against him. The learned gent, has 
being interested in his fees of office, though thought proper to suppose, that the noble 
the noble lord had studiously disclaimed lord had charged him with not having in- 
fixing upon him any such iinputatiori; stiluted his prosecutions Ex Officio within 
and undoubtedly in his career of ambi- a reasonable time after the commission of 
tion the actual fees are but a very sc- the supposed offence. No such charge 
corulary consideration. But that we can, was however, made by the noble lord, 
therefore, deduce the purity, the disin- though the learned gent, has employed 
tercstudness, and the absence of motives of a great part of his speech in uselessly de- 
filthy base lucre, or of improper bias on fending himself against it. 
the mind of the Attorney-General, is a The question, as it has been argued by 
proposition too ridiculous for a moment to the noble lord, is two-fold : — 1st, as to the 
admit. Unquestienably,6.y. and \ 3s,^d, legality of the power claimed by the At- 
fees are much beneath the notice of a torney General of filing Ex Officio Infor- 
gentleman looking to all the wealth and mations for libel ; — and 2dly, as to the 
honour the crown has in its power to be- abuse of that power in the hands of the 
stow. But how one can suppose the mo- present Attorney General. The abuse I 
fives, instigated by filthy lucre, are weak cake to have been dearly established by 
in proportion as the temptation is strong, the noble lord, because not attempted to 
or that the bias arising from the hope of be disproved, nor even touched upon by 
immeasurable gain should be less power- the learned gent, in his defence; nor that in- 
ful than that arising from the compara-* quiry agreed to be consented to, which has 
lively trifling consideration of fees, is to been moved by the noble lord, and which 
me quite incomprehensible. alone could vindicate the character of the 

The Allortu y General is the last man learned gent, if he was conscious of being 
who, in my opinion, ought to be entrusted free from blame. I defy any man to col- 
witb great, or with any discretionary lect from the geiuJcman’s defence to thn 
powei^ and ought to be the first and the charge brought against him, a single rea- 
inost anxious to lay it down and relieve son to justify, or even to palliate (for it 
himself from a task, impossible to execute cannot be justified) the manner in which 
with credit and reputation. The situation indulgence has been dealt out to some> 
of ail Attorney. General called upon to whilst others have Ufeen visited with a vin- 
act according to the modern practice and dictive rigour unparalleled in the hist 9 ry’ 
doctrines respecting Libel, is, it must be of this country since the revolution. This^ 
.allowed, embarrassing in the extreme ; for I repeat, the learned genu has not at- 
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tempted to answer. lie has been equally 
silent with respect to many other import- 
ant topics dwelt upon by the noble lord, 
especially that part of the able argument 
of the noble lord on the general question 
of what is miscalled the Law of Libel. 
This the learned gentleman ailerted to 
think not necessarily connected with the 
charge against himself, and has chosen to 
consider as unquestioned by the noble 
lord. It is, however, so much the most 
material part of the question noW under 
consideration, and that to which the 
learned gent, has confined himself so com- 
paratively unimportant, that 1 cannot con- 
sent thus to pass it over in silence, not- 
withstanding the presence of so many 
professional gentlemen, from whose num- 
bers one might expect to -derive some ad- 
vantage upon such a question. As these 
learned gentlemen do not appear inclined 
to atlbrci us any assistance upon the pre- 
sent occasion, one may, from thoir silence 
perhaps, not unjustifiably suspect, that 
they have nothing to advance in lavour 
of the learned gent, and of his practice, 
or, which is in fact the case, that there is 
no law whatever on the subject. Wc, 
however, are bound not to omit consider- 
ing the whole of this question ; nor can 
we separate either part from the other, if 
we mean to come to any decision satis- 
factory to the feelingsof the public. 

I'he noble lord has manifestly shewn, 
that thesupposed oflence called Libel, and 
what is called the law upon the subject, 
but what I shall call the practice, is of 
itself novel in its nature, borrowed from 
the worst peri<M)s of our history, and hos- 
tile to every principle of the constitution— 
in short, that the iiu^thods of procedure, 
adjudication, and punishments for libel, 
are the growth of tyranny' and usurpa- 
tion ; and wliilst these doctrines are sus- 
ceptible of the capricious interpretations 
which every day exemplifies, and die At- 
torney General exercises as capriciously, 
the discretionary and unconstitutional 
power claimed by him Ex Officio, it is a 
farce to talk of the Liberty of the Press. 
A most wretched slavery is uncertain law, 
and 1 challenge all the lawyers in Eng- 
land to define the law, as it is improperly 
called, of libel : and under the present 
uncertainly and amidst tUe contradicting 
dicta, diametrically opposite to one an- 
other, of the greatest judges, and even of 
the same judges on difierent occasions, 
in this sea of uncertainty and contrariety 
of opinion, how can any writer guess 


even when he is or is not wri fing a libel ? 
Words whicli he may think the most in* 
nocent and inofiensivc, may happen to be 
most irritating to the feelings of some 
susceptible person ; or the Attorney Ge« 
ncral may differ in opinion with the author, 
who, if he does, is sure to be severely pu- 
nished, even without trial, to the extent of 
fine and imprisonment. For by the new 
bill empowering the Attorney General to 
hold to bail, or in other words to imprison, 
and of the sufficiency of which bail he 
is to be the judge, by these powers an 
information filed Ex Ojfficio subjects every 
man who writes to heavy cxpeiire and 
imprisonment, at the will of the Attorney 
General, who, afier all, may not think fit 
to bring him to trial— may keep the Ex 
Ojfficio Information suspended over his 
head as long as he pleases, smd let it fall 
and crush him whenever lie pleases; which 
by m^ansof a Special Jury he can hardly 
doubt of being able to eflect. If the un- 
fortunate author makes an humble sub- 
mission, and especially if he places him- 
self at. mercy by letting judgment go by 
default, the Attorney General may, if he 
is in a IcnieriL mood, never caibhim up for 
a judgmem; or, calling him up for judg- 
ment, may mitigate his punisimicnt. These 
operations may be repeated at the vary- 
ing and wayward will of the Atloriiey 
General : and by this tenure every writer 
in England holds his liberty. 

In order, therefore, to get i id of all lhes»» 
griev.'.nces and shackles on the press, anil 
coimidering it as a commcnccincnt of 
a course of proceeding to remove all 
doubts and uncertainties, and set the ques- 
tion at rest, I consider this motion as of 
the utmost importance. That there is 
si>me difficulty in the subject, lam ready to 
admit; but there ought to be some definite 
and fixed standard of whatever is denomi- 
nated an offence: and, that the course of 
proceeding for the punishment of that of- 
fence ought to be legal, coiistitulknial, and 
consistent with the safety and liberty of 
the subject, is, I think, what no one will 
deny. That this is not the case, the dif- 
ferent doctrines held by different judges of 
equal authority, and by the same judges at 
different times, evidently prove; and it i» 
become the imperious duty of the legisla- 
ture to get rid of this oppressive anomaly 
by restoring the consistency of the law. 
Can it be endured. Sir, that the personal 
right, the liberty and property of the sub- 
ject, should be thus left at the mercy of 
the King's Attorney General, under the 
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operation of a practice, so arbitrary, iluctoa^ 
ting, and uncertain as is denominated, the 
La tv of Libel, under the lash of which there 
is no publication which may not be 
brought by loose construction, supported 
by sonic former precedent, or even with* 
out construction or precedent, to adreadfu 
extent by the fiat of the Attorney Gene* 
ral. 

But let us take a short retrospect of the 
conflicting authorities upon this subject. 
My lord Coke, who makes the first mention 
of this term Libel, in his 5th report de liheU 
lisfamosis, in the Star. Chamber; which 
court appears to have considered it suffi- 
cient for one person to be answerable for 
one offence (contrary to the modern prac- 
tice of punishing numbers, however igno- 
rant or innocent of having been concerned 
in any thing which rendered them liable 
to punishment). My lord Coke, in the 
case Lake versus Hatton, considered truth 
as a justiflcatioii of libel ; which lord chief 
justice Popham (i>o mean authority) de- 
nied. judge Foster, in the case of Warner 
versus Ellison, maintained the same doc- 
trine wldi my lord Coke. Judge Windham, 
however, was of a contrary opinion, and 
agreed in doctrine with Chief Justice Pop- 
ham, but carried it farther; being of opi- 
nion, that any thing was a libel by which 
another was injured. In the case of the 
SevenBishops, JudgesPowel and Holloway 
were of opinion, that to make any thing a 
libel, it ought to be proved false and ma- 
licious. Mr. Justice Allybone considered 
any thing, a libel written upon politics 
without the leave of the government ; and 
the Attorney and Solicitor General went so 
far as to assert the bonustest paper might 
be a libel, if written without leave. Chief 
Justice Holt considered truth as a justifica- 
tion; at least in the cases of Twitching 
and Fuller, he asked, if they could prove 
the truth of their writing, desired them to 
call their witnesses, and tells them if they 
write su^ things they must prove them at, 
their peril. In Carr’s trial, the judges held 
any political discussion, unlicenced, to^be a 
libel. Li the famous case of Zenger, the 
doctrine of resistance to tyrannical govern- 
ment was prosecuted as a libeL He was 
prosdbuted for preachini^ the doctrine of 
the resistance to tyrannical governmentf 
and doctor Sacheverel for preaching the 
doctrine of non-resistance. In the case 
referred to by the noble lord, of Hollis, 
Ellipt and others, in the time of Charles 
the first, he omitted what makes most 
powerfully for his s^rgument, namely, That 


their counsel then insisted against the At- 
torney General, that though the crime they 
were charged with was punishable, yet he 
had no right to proceed by Ex Officio In- 
formation; but only by indictment or 
presentment. The Attorney General re- 
plied, there were many precedents, but 
produced none ; and sir Francis Winning- 
ton, in that argument to which that of sir 
Bartholomew Shower’s was an Intended 
answer, gives positive testimony to 
Lord Cilief Justice Hale’s opinion of Ex 
Officio Informations; which was, that if 
ever they came into dispute, they could 
not stand. The House will observe the 
contrary opinions entertained by high 
legal authorities on this subject: the pre- 
ponderance, however, of great professional 
eminence and ; constitutional character, 
is greatly in favour of truth being a 
justification in cases of libel. 

In modern times, however, the other 
doctrine, with more whimsical distinctions, 
have been asserted and maintained. The 
more reasonable principles of Coke and 
Holt are now wholly exploded, and so far 
has the practice deviated from the rules 
and notions of those able and learned 
lawyers, that it has, I understand, been 
laid down from the bench, in a late in- 
stance, as a principle of modern practice, 
in cases of libel, that any publication 
which had a tendency to hurt the feelings 
of persons in high stations, was a. libel, and 
broughtthe person so oflending under the 
dreadful penalties of this practice. If this 
be law, how can any man write in safety } 
So long as a writer flatters the vanity and 
defends the conduct of men in power, he 
may no doubt publish without apprehen- 
sion. lie may celebrate their virtues, 
their wisd&ii), their disinterestedness, and 
may varnish over detected delinquencies, 
with an unsparing band : he may also in- 
dulge in the most rancorous feelings and 
grossest scurrility against their opponents. 
This is a liberty of the press he may freely 
indulge in, but let him beware of discus- 
sing measures which he must condemn ; 
as he will inevitably come under this new 
doctrine of the law^f libel, by hurting the 
feelings of their authors in high stations, 
whose feelings will unquestionably be sus- 
ceptible of offence, in proportion as their 
measures are open to reprehension. 

Sir, we have been referred for proofs of 
the legality of this power, exercised by the 
Attorney General Ex Q^ib, to theintended 
argument, but never delivered, of Sir Barth- 
lemy Shower, which argument, however. 
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1 beg leave to observe, has nothing to do 
with this question. The whole of that ar* 
gument was addressed to a totally diflerent 
question, which was, whether, on applica- 
tion to the court of King’s Bench, an infor- 
mation not Ex Officio, hut by the court, could 
be granted, though (bunded in the oath of 
the parties, and proceeding according 
to all the usual forms in the case 
of a trespass. It was contended on the 
one hand, that the court had not power 
to grant such an information,* though 
founded on the oath of the party demand- 
ing it; for that no man was liable to be 
put on his trial for any offence, except by 
the old constitutional mode of indictment. 
That the court had such a power is 
maintained, not successful^, I think, 
in the argument of sif Bartholomew 
Shower. It is sufficient to state this case 
to shew* how little it can have to do with 
the legality of informations ()fficio fi]ed 
by the Attorney General for libel. If it 
was contested, as it was successfully by sir 
Francis Wiiinington, that these infonna- 
tions by the court, sued out according to 
the usual forms and upon the oath of the 
party, if this power in the court w'as dis- 
puted and is still disputable, what are we 
to think of the legality of informations filed 
Ex Officio at the discretion of the Attorney 
General, without the intervention of the 
authority of the court, and unfettered by 
any limitations or forms ? In truth this 
practice is contrary to all law*. Lord Coke, 
im his second Institute, lays it dow'n posi- 
tively, that no man can be attached in his 
person except by an indictment or pre- 
sentment of good and lawful men upon 
their oaths. The courts, indeed, have 
adopted a practice in smaller offences, 
such as informations for nuisances, which, 
upon the maxim ** de minimis non curat 
lex,” has not been violently though it has 
been frequently objected to. But in mat- 
ters concerning the safety of the subject, 
care has been taken to provide the guard 
and shield of a grand jury previous to trial. 
For the law says, Nullus liber homo capi- 
atur,” no free man can be taken. It does 
not content itself with saying cannot be 
tried, but cannot be taken, without the 
previous sanction of his country. In the 
case of libel, the subject stands in need of 
the whole armour of the constitution. He 
is as much exposed, and to the attacks of 
'the same unequal power, as is well stated 
by my lord Erskine, as in cases of hi^h 
treason ; and I defy all the lawyers in 
England to controvert that irresistible 


argument of lord 'Erskine’s upon this most 
important constitutional question. 

There is another practice connected 
with this subject insisted upon by the nobUs 
lord who brought . forward this motion, and 
not touched upon by the learned gent, id 
his reply, which is in my mirid the "most 
detestable feature in this most detestable 
practice. I mean that most tyrannical 
illegal power assumed of sending men to 
distant gaols and to solitary coilfinement, 
and to close custody, which the law of Eng 
land abhors, and which was one of the prac- 
tices principally complained of in the time, 
of the Stuarts. The learned gent, has said 
that he was never disinclined to be lenient 
whenever he offered or manifested contri- 
tion for his offence and made a proper apoy 
logy ; in other words, if the party should 
cease contumaciously, as the learned gent, 
would call it, to write and to publish freely 
his opinions, and restrain his animadver- 
sions upon the political friends of the learned 
gent. Such an apology and such pusilla- 
nimous desertion of truth and honesty, 
might, probably, disarm the resentment 
of the learned gent, but in what a condi- 
tion, on this shewing of the learned gentj^ 
is the liberty of the press, and how doc^ 
this controvert the charge brought against 
him by the noble lord, of having exer- 
cised his power with partiality, of hav- 
ing oppressively used it against his 
contumacious opponents, and shewn not a 
"disposition to moderation, lenity or huma- 
nity, of which he'iias talked so much — but 
a disposition to make an unjustifiable use 
of the power he assumes to destroy free 
discussion and the consitutional liberty of 
the press. 

It can scarcely be necessary to remind the 
House that the term ' libel,’ as the designa- 
tioiAf an offcilce, is altogether unknown 
to the old law of the land ; that in fact it 
does not designate any offence ; that in ^ct 
it is in itselfnooffence, and that other words 
must be added, such as false and mali- 
cious,” to constitute it one. In all other 
technical terms importing crime, guilt is^ 
implied, and the mind informed of the na- 
ture of the guilt by the nature of the tech- 
nical expression ; as for instance, murder 
implies a malicious premeditated kifting, 
so burglary a forcible entrance with a 
Felonious intent ; so larceny and all other 
terms respecting crimes, all of which are 
clear and unambiguous and definite, except 
in this new-fangled term libel, the date of 
the adoption ot which into the catalogue 
of offences is to be traced to the proceed-* 
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ings of the Star Chamber^ a courts it is 
worth observing, honorable and salutary 
in its original institution, and long maintain- 
ing its character for wisdom and justice, as 
long as it confined itself to its proper^objects 
of controuling and punishing public oppres- 
sors dnd great state delinquents, who were 
thought to be above the reach of the ordi- 
nary course of the law : and though it has 
since had affixed to it the appellation of 
the infameuscourtof Star Chamber, that in- 
famy it drew upon itself, that very process 
' de libellis faiiiosis,’ those very doctrines 
and practices upon Er Officio Informations 
by the Attorney General, which are now 
complained of as continuing to be exercised 
by the court of King’s Bench. This was 
the source, the fountain, and the life of 
this hopeful progeny of arbitrary prosecu- 
tions and cruel and unusual punishments : 
but even this tribunal, arbitrary , oppres- 
sive, and unprincipled as it was, admitted 
truth to he pleaded in justification ; did 
not reach to the practice of modern times, 
or declare the greater the truth the greater 
the libel. That court, too, adopted, as 1 
have before shewn, the common law princi- 
ple of considering the punishment of one 
dfiender sufficient satisfaction to the law for 
one offence. In that court the giving up of 
the author of a libel was allowed to exo- 
nerate all other parties from penal respon- 
sibility ; and it was only when the author 
could not be ascertained, that any other 
party was held accountable. 

In how favourable a li^ht, by this com- 
parison, does the much abused Star-Cham- 
ber appear, when, according to the prac- 
tice of modern times, truth so far from be- 
ing a justification, is in some cases held 
to be an aggravation of the offence, and 
the vengeance of the prosecutor no longer 
terminates with the punishment of^he 
author, but extends to every indivrau?! , 
connected with the publication, however, | 
guiitless of any malicious or calumnious I 
intention^ or incapable of surmising any | 
opinion of its actual or constructive ten- 
dency. 

It is useless for me or for any one, at 
this time of day, to indulge in accusations 
against the Star Chamber. Every man ' 
who «know8 any thing of the history of 
the country is well acquainted with its 
usurpations and the causes of its abolition, 
and will be able to draw a just conclusion 
of its proceedings and of those of the es- 
tablished courts. 

In libel cases in more modern times the 
court of King's Bench has assumed this 


nvidious jurisdiction, and the Attorney 
General continued therein to exercise this 
unconstitutional power. The court of 
King’s Bench is a common law court, and' 
ought to be bound by the niaxims and 
governed by the mild spirit of the common 
faw. An offence, therefore, unknown to 
the common law, and a mode of proceed- 
ing originating only iu the Star-Chamber, 
cannot fall within its jurisdiction, or, be a 
fair mode of legal proceeding. And 
asi in point of fact, we find it is by a 
monstrous fiction of law, that what are 
termed libels are brought within its legal 
cognizance, its jurisdiction under which 
come all those actions, denominated crimes, 
and those only, is, strictly, speaking con- 
fined to offences amounting to a breach 
of the King’s p^ace : but libels, which 
are mere words, or at most signs, consti- 
tute no actual breach of the peace. They 
are obliged, however, to have recourse *o 
this notable fiction : and yet it is hut the 
shadow of a fiction, for their pretence is, 
that it tends to a breach of the peace ; 
therefore it is no actual breach of the 
peace, and therefore no crime within their 
jurisdiction. 

In order, however, to give a colour to 
take any cognizance of it at all, the old 
indictments were laid vi et armh : for such 
was the mild nature of the ancient law, 
that it would not recognize any act as 
amounting to a crime, unattended with 
force and violence. It was also laid to 
be false and malicious. These wort^ 
have, by degrees, been dropped in the in- 
dictment, as inconvenient to be firoved. 
It is really curious to observe the whole of 
this anomalous proceeding with respect 
to libel, the various shape which it as- 
sumes according to the interests of tho 
prosecuting parlies. It is not a crime; 
IS and is not a misdemeanor, just as it 
suits the immediate object in view : by 
this ambiguity however it is, that the judge 
and the Attorney General get hold of it 
like the two thieves in the fable ; one 
says, I did not take it, the other says, 

I have not got it. The judge says, it 
it is a crim 3 or I have no jurisdiction ; 
the Attorney General says, it is not a crime 
or 1 have no Ex Officio Information, it is a 
misdemeanor. Now, a misdemeanor means 
that small species of offence which the 
term obviously implies, a misbehaviour, 
on which it might be allowed for a court 
to animadvert and correct in that gentle 
manner appropriate to so small an ofenpe, 
without the subject feeling it so heavy a 
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grievance as to surround himself, or to 
demand what he is strictly entitled to, the 
intervention of a grand jury of the country. 
As a misdemeanor, therefore, the Attorney 
General proceeds by information, but 
vrhen so brought into court, the offence 
unknown to ^he law, indefinite and un- 
definable, immediately assumes a very 
difierent appearance, and becomes, ac- 
cording to Judges and Attorney Generals, 
a crime of the most heinous nature. By 
this trick and contrivance is the subject 
compelled, upon a false pretence, to an- 
swer as to a criminal charge, stripped of 
the protection provided for him on such 
occasions by the constitution and the 
law; deprived of the advantage of pre- 
liminary process, of his undoubted birth- 
right, a grand jury of his country. The 
Great Charter says, no man shall betaken, 
any more than tried, unless per judicium 
pariim, by a jury of his country : but the 
learned gentleman says, by the new act it 
is in the discretion of the judge to grant 
or refuse his holding to bail in the first ip- 
stance, and consequently there can be no 
danger of abuse; but the Great Charter 
holds a different language, and is clear 
and explicit on the point. "It leaves no 
room for discretion ; and I shall never 
consent to transfer the care of the rights 
and liberties of the people from the pro- 
tection of the law to the discretion of any 
man. 

But is it not only by being deprived of 
the intervention of a grand jury, that the 
subject is injuriously affected by these Ex 
OJicio Informations; he is equally har- 
rassed by the uncertainty of the charge, 
and the indefinite character of the offence; 
having been accused for a misdemeanor, 
and by that means brought under the ope- 
ration of an Information Ex Officio, that 
he is brought before the court for a misbe- 
haviour is wholly forgotten, and punish- 
ment inflicted on him as for a crime of 
the most enormous kind. The cruelty 
and vexation of Ex Officio Infirmatinns is 
indeed boundless. The individual against 
whom it is filed, may he absolutely igno- 
rant of bloving committed any offence ; he 
'^oes to trial without any of the advan- 
tages which are not denied even to the 
greatest criminals, and is liable to be 
punished with a severity with which the 
greatest are seldom visited ; and in short 
may be said to bj3 placed wholly at the 
mercy of an interested prosecutor in every 
stage of the proceeding ; all and every 
part of which is entirelv under the con- 
(VOL. XIX.) 


trbiil of his arbitrary will. By this op* 
pressive instrument Ex Officio, he may ac- 
cuse whomsoever he pleases, whensoever 
he pleases, and whatsoever he pleases, 
and may bring to trial or. not, as be 
pleases. He may renew the danger, anx- 
iety and cxpence of preparing a defehce 
as often as he pleases ; he may thus fine 
ad infinilum, and ruin vidthout ever being 
obliged to attempt to prove the truth of 
his allegation. Every term he may file 
his Ex Officio Information, so that he may 
literally ruin any man without coining to 
any trial at all. In case he chooses to 
proceed to trial, he claims powers equally 
oppressive and unfair in the conduct of it. 
He chooses the nature of bis jury, of 
course a special jury, and supposing a 
sufficient number of special jurymen are 
not in attendance, he prays a tales, or 
not, as he pleases, and claims a right, as 
in every other step of this proceeding, to 
repeat it as often as he pleases, even after 
the jury are complete ; for any reason, no 
matter what, he claims a right, previous 
to coming to a verdict, of withdrawing a 
juryman, and still putting off the trial, 
which also he may recommence whenever 
it suits his purpose; he claims the unfair^ 
advantage denied to every one else, of re* 
plying upon the defence, when no wit- 
nesses have been called. The same op- 
pression and injustice accompany hiia 
throughout: for after having obtained a ver- 
dict and prayed the severest sentence of 
the law, even aft^r sentence, he assumes 
and exercises the oppressive and illegal 
power uf aggravating the punishment, by 
choosing the sort of gaol and mode of im- 
prisonment; so that the same sentence 
is by no means the same puniskffient. 
Imprisonment ill a distant gaol, where so- 
litary confinement is the rule, is very dif- 
ferent to aj\ imprisonment in a constitu- 
tional gaol, free from every restraint not 
necessary to the safe detention of thy 
prisoner. 

There is, indeed, no end of ’*thc vex- 
ations and hardships to which the sub- 
ject is liable, under ibis libel practice, by 
means of this unconstitutional, illegal & 
Ojjicio proceeding. It is not necessary 
for me on this occasion to prove that the 
present Attorney General does actually 
inflict all these vexations on every occa- 
sion; it is folly sufficient for my argu- 
ment, that he may and Hoes exercise, ac- 
cording to his own discretion, more or less 
of such scandalous power. Can the press 
he called free in a country wbhre such a 

(2 Q) 
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power ot fine and imprisonment is exerted private nature, which you, Sir, will well 
ar the rliscreiinn of any individual ? where understand, thoui^h not proper perhaps to 
the .M>l)jert is exponed to surh arbitrary mention here, and from those of a public 
methods, for as arbitrary an oifroit e ; an kind, from having witnessed the talent and 
olK iioo crea’od by construction alone, and abilify with which you hive executed the 
wholly undefined by law ; where a writer high and dilhcult duties of your station, 
wishing to avoid, but not knowing what is and in which you have on several trying 
or is not lihel, may consult the opinion of ■ occ.tslons supported, asfar as .depended on 
the most eminent of the learned profes- you, the character of this House. Tha 
sion both ancient and mofiern, and find proceedings I in.stituted upon that occa- 
that no two of them can agree upon the i sion, were not therefore against the indi- 
su:»jeci ; is this a state in which the sub - 1 vidual, but against the assumed power of 
jeci or ilm law should be siiifered to re- the House, not intended to press upon any 
main ? We have been told by the learned particular person, but to oppose arbitrary 
gent, to nigbr, that there is no hanlsbip power. From wbat 1 liad heard and read 
in the case, and no cause for any inquiry; j upon the subject of special juries, 1 was 
that noiliiiig can be so fair, lenient, mer- ) desirous of attending in person when tlie 
cilul and forbearing as this libtd process ; ! pannel was to be appoiiitdti for Irving tlio 
that the Attorney General is a pattern of j action, to wiiich I have betbre alluded. I 
conscientious candour, the master of the | a«-cordingly ai tended at the Master’s of- 
Crown-olfice ol unbiassed impartiality in • lice, and found that all I had b<.f>re beard 
seleci'iig jurors, and special juries them- | respecting the afipointment of these juries 
selves the best adapted contrivance for up- j wd.s peifcctly correct; 1 found, in fact, 
right and lair decision in cases of political that the names of the pannel were taken 
libels Without meaning to impute any at ^he discretion and dictation of the 
thing improper personally to the actual ^ Master. I was accompanied on the oc- 
MasierofiheCrown-oHice, of whom 1 know ' casion by my solicitor, Mr. Lllis, a gen- 
nothing, I cannot however consider his tlenian I have found zealous able and iii- 
coiiticctions in general, his situation and telligent in his profession. Mr. Ellis 
office, and with the Attorney General in wished that the 48 names selected by the 
particular, being according to sir Bartho- Master should he taken in some fairer 
lotnew bhower, now relied upon as a groat and less exceptionable manner than the 
authority, the oiTicial deputy of the At- Master was ])ioceeding to lake them in, 
torney General himself. 1 must confess, Mr. Ellis wislicd that the names should lie 
whatever may be the merits of the inilivi- either taken in succession from any jiart 
dual, 1 cannot, under all these circurn- ol the freeholders’ book, or by some fixed 
stanco.s, regard such an oflicer so situated, rule or other, no matter wbiit, but some 
as likely to be the most disinterested, and rule by whii h we might judge a little 
therefore the most proper to select spe- what we were about. This, however, 
cial jurynlcn and return pannels, where could not be obtained, it was then pro- 
the crown is ostensibly held forth as a posed hy Mr.Elhs, that the paniK l should 
party, but where the administration is betaken from the freeholders generally, 
really interested, of which administration The Master of the Crown-otlicc insisted 
the Attorney General is principal, is the that those only should be chosen to whose 
Lx Officio prosecutor, and by far the most name the appellation of esquire was added., 
interested member of the whole adniini- Not having any reason particularly to 
^ration, in support of which these Ex desire the jury to be composed of squires,' 
Officio Informations are filed. Upon this but, on the contrasy, having very par- 
subject, however, of appointing special ticular reasons for wishing the jury not to 
jurymen, I can speak with positive ccr- be composed of the Master's squires, and 
tainty, having had an opportunity of know- convinced that a jury of common fiee- 
ing by my own experience, the method holders would be the most likely to afford 
and management ol this curious business, an upright and impartial decision, Mr. 

I bad before had inuen information, but Ellis requested to be informed upon what 
nut . practical knowledge on the subject, ground the Master insisted upon appoint- 
but III consequence of that action which ing a pannel exclusively of squires ? At 
in defence of the law and in duty to the first it was said to be in obedience to.tho 
country I brouglit against you. Sir, and act for forming; special juries, but Mr. 
With great reluctance as far as you were Ellis assured the Master that no provision 
personally concerned, from motives of a to such an effect was to be found in that 
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act. It was then pretended to be in pur- 
suance of a rule of court,' but Mr. Ellis 
requesting to see the rule, here also, on ex- 
amination, it was ascertained that no such 
matter was contained in the rule. To cut 
the business shnrt, the Master said it Was 
the rule and practice of his olhce, and of 
this we had sufficient proof in the actual 
transitction before our e^’es, and to this 
practice we were compelled to submit. 
This, Sir, is Mr. Attorney Geiierars fair, 
just and impartial mode of appointing a 
special jury, who are to try wiiturs on 
* charges of libel, charges with which the 
liberty of the press is so vitally connected. 

But, Sir, is it n<»t notoriously known, 
that the persons who usually serve on 
special juries are men who make this etn* 
ploy merit subservient to tlieir profit? and 
cunvertthe performance ot their duty into 
a source of revenue? Tiiey are, with 
scarce any exception, connected in some 
shape or other with the government ; they 
are for the most part either engaged in 
contracts, or collectors of taxes, or Middle- 
sex magistrates, or otherwise under go^ 
vernmcni iiiflurfce. 

I have also learned jrom the publication 
of Sir Richard Phillips, who has rendered 
no mean service to the public, as w'eli as 
through other channel, much iniorination 
on this subject ol packing juries : first, that 
there is kept a gross qua! died list, qualified 
by having ies(|uire added to their names, 
in the freeholders book; secondly, that 
there is a scciet qualified list, consisting of 
about 400 names, squires of t ourse, from 
which ail special juries are taken ; that to 
be placed on this secret qualified list is an 
object eagerly sought .alter, as a regular 
source of ptisonal emolument, and tlnic 
to be Jet drop out of this secret qualified 
Jint, is also an object of l oiisidei able appre- 
hension to those who seek with avidity the 
employment; that this is tlie tact also 
falls, in one instance, within my own 
knowledge ; for, not long since, I hqd my- 
self an application made to me by letter, 
from a person w ho had expiiieiiced this 
inconvenience, complainingof being struck 
oil this secret, or, as he called it, paid list, 
stating himself not to be aware id' liaviiig 
given any oflence, and request iiig rny in- 
terference to get his name reinstaicd upon 
the list. , 

When, Sir, \vc are in possession ot these 
facts, we may cease to be surptised at the 
Attorney Generars not having hib.sud, in 
his attempt at jusiificalion, upon that which 
wpul4 otherwise have been a most power- 
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ful argument in his favour, viz. that in ail 
the cases he had brought to trial he had 
been boineout by the verdicts of juries. 
This is a circiimslanee that must naturally 
have occurred to every gentleman who has 
attended to this debate ; and is too strong a 
ground of defence to have been overlooked 
or neglected by so at uie a lawyer as the 
learned gent.; to do him justice, how'ever, he 
has been so far candid as not to have in- 
sisted on this point, either too candid to 
urge it or too penetraiing not to perceive 
linw it might be liiriiiib under these cir- 
cumstances ugaiii.it him, if the juries nad 
been fairly conslituli d. 1 am ready to 
admit that theijp*verdiLts would have had 
great weight as to the propriety and mo- 
deration (supposing thfe Ev Officio Informa-. 
tion to-be legal) ivith wiiicli that power 
had been exercised ; but 1 must contend, 
and the learned gent, seems to admit it by 
not insisting on it inliis defence, that the 
propriety of the exercise of the. power 
assumed by him Ex Officio can derive no 
saucV?on from the verdicts of juries consti- 
luted like tliese. 

Special Juries, Sir, are of late intrndne- 
^iloii, and may be. leimed a modern inven- 
tion, for nullifying rlio cheipje of jurirs on 
judges, and for procuring acceptable ver- 
dicts ; and b\ing appiirrl to libel cases, are 
dungerou.sly j^ijrvf iitd from the original 
inteiiiion of iheir institution. 'Ihe first 
mention we. find of special juries is in the 
first special jury act, (for there are several) 
of George the 2d, artfully worded .so as to 
appear to be only rcguldling an ancient, 
and not iiitroduring a novel practice. Its 
origin is certainly but of recent date ; not 
that it I.S very material whither special 
juries be of recent or renmte daie ; whilst 
tliey are so selected and const iriited, they 
are a grievance not to be endured, and it 
IS iio ansAer lu the clrirgc of an imjiiopcr 
use having been made liy tbo leurneU gent, 
of Ins power to say, that Ins Ex (ffftcioJn- 
f<»riiiationa have i»eeii borne out and con- 
firmed by the subsequeiiL vi'idicl.SHif such 
Junes as these. 

Sir, 1 feel some relu.dance, after the 
very coiiijjielicii-.ive and able vi^•w taken 
of ttiegtner-.ii pi inciplt s of law , as ailecling 
tins question, by the noble loid who 
opened this debate, and the totvd siltnce 
of tiie [euiiied g< nr. who has just sar dtu ii, 
upon all ihu great leading points of it/e 
question, to obtrude inn< ti longer on the 
time of the House: me su''jeci is, how- 
ever, loo important K r me f oi to press it 
on the atieniluu of the House au(| of the 
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public. The fact is* that the term libel* 
which* as I have before atateci, implies no 
ollence* and is not even known to the law of 
this country* has been borrowed from the 
xnojst slavish part of the most slavish im- 
perial law; was first adopted by the court 
ofStar Chamber* together with the doctrines 
and oppressive inodes of proceeding with 
which it has been accompanied^ It is 
curious to observe* that even that slavish 
imperial code was itself, by venal law- 
yers, first wrested and perverted* before 
libel, as an ofience* could be brought 
niKfbr its cognizance, that it was during 
the reign of the most wicked monsters 
that ever afilicted the world* the emperors 
of Kome* who made it the inslrument of 
the most degrading, cruel and detestable 
tyranny* that it took its rise and flourish- 
ed as ill a soil most conjenial to its growth; 
for the Roman did not. any more than the 
English law, designate as crimes such acts 
as were afterwards amongst the Romans, 
and now amongst ourselves, denominated 
libels* still less punish them as crimes. 
Their law* like our own* allowed freedom 
of speech and of discussion, and it was 
only against overt acts injurious to the 
state that the vengeance of their laws was 
directed. Even when the imperial tyrants* 
for the consolidation of their power* found 
it mecessary to extinguish the liberty of 
speech and of free discussion* they did 
not venture to promulgate a new* but only 
to extend and pervert an old law. The 
same stale pretences wese, by the Roman 
lawyers, made use of for introducing that 
tyrannical practice with respect to libel, 
and to maKe that* by construction, an of- 
fence, which was no oHeiice by law, as 
was made use of to introduce the same 
practice, and the same doctrines upon the 
same subject, by the venal lawyers of this 
country in the Star Chamber, which then 
only became infamous, and on that very 
account the pretence of disturbing the 
peace of individuals, and of the necessity 
of protecting private character against ca- 
lumny and malice. This* by the Roman 
lawyers* in the time of Augustus* was 
brought by construction under the law of 
« Lffisae magistatis*’ a law originally made 
to protect the liberty of the people, and 
prosperity of the state, against the treach- 
ery* or other delinquency, of great men 
in situations of gieat public trust. The 
transition was easy from private to poli- 
ticaj libel, and the arguments of the Ho- 
man were the same as those of the Eng- 
lish lawyers, in order to make political 


writing, because it might hurt the feelings 
of high placed individuals, a crime. The 
argument was shortly this; that if it were 
mischievous to calumniate a private indi- 
vidual, and deserving punishment so to do, 
how much more mischievous was it, and 
how much more deserving of punishment 
to calumniate the instruments of govern- 
ment under the prince ? Before this \iota- 
ble expedient, the Roman* like the Eng- 
lish law, contented itself with repress- 
ing bad deeds, leaving words free. That 
this IS a correct statement, we have the 
direct testimony of the great Roman his- 
torian Tacitus, ill his sketch of the com- 
mencement of the reign of Augustus, 

Ohm/* says he* “ facta arquebantur ver- 
ba impune erant. Primus Augustus cogni- 
tionem de libellis farnusis, specie legis 
ejus tractavit.** Augustus was the first 
who brought liiiel under the penalties of 
this wrested law. Having once establish- 
ed this method of proceeding with respect 
to Jibel, it was impossible that any one 
could write or speak with safety ; accu- 
sations multiplied as the infamy of the 
government increased* as the frequency 
of conviction encouraged the industry of 
informers. At length, the severity of the 
practice became so outrageous, that not 
only writing and words, but looks, sighs 
and tears, ** feminic ub lacrymas iii- 
cusabaiitur,*’ even silence, or too much, 
or too little, adulation was, by the in- 
genious construction of court lawyers, 
brought under the penalties of tins law, 
aggravated into guilt and i punished as 
crime. A Roman matron, Vitia, w^as 
punished for lamenting at the execution 
of her son, suffering under the execution 
of this perverted law. The famous in- 
stance of the Roman knight, Cremutius 
Cord us, punished under this law, for writ- 
ing a history in which Cassius and Brutus 
were called tho last of the Homans, is fa- 
miliar to every school boy. Nor le<^s re- 
niarkafi^le is the instance of one of the de- 
scendants of Cassius who fell under the 
penalties of this law for placing a statue 
of Cassius amongst those of his ancestors. 

But not to weary attention by exhibit- 
ing the long tr^in of Roman oppression by 
means of this system of constructive libel, 
let us for a moment turn our eyes to the 
history of our own country groaning under 
a system, the offspring of this detestable 
tyranny ; and we shall find, unfortunately, 
too many traits of its origin not at once to 
recognise it odious parent. In the reign 
of Charles the when these Em Oficia 
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Informations were most used, sir Francis 
Winnington inform! us in his argument 
against the legality of informations grant- 
ed even by the court, that a person was 
severely punished for drinking to the 
pious memory of Stephen Colledge; ano« 
titer was punished for what was called a 
most venomous heretical libel, fur express- 
ing his opinion in approbation of Adult 
Baptism, because that was the age at 
which the apostles were baptised. Pil- 
kington and Shutedbr voting for sheriffs 
contrary to the desires of the court ; sir 
Samuel Barnardiston for writing a jesting 
letter to a friend in the country ridiculing 
the Protestant Plot — it would be endless 
to go through all the cases of this descrip- 
tion which might be pointed out ; suffice 
it to say, that if such doctrines and prac- 
tices are to be reintroduced and maintain- 
ed, and Ex Officio Informations in conse- 
quence sullered : it cannot be fairly said, 
that the liberty of the press exists in this 
country. [A cry of hear! hear!] Do 
gentlemen, Sir, mean by that cheer to 
question the propriety of the remark ? 
If they do, I refer tlieni to the actual situ- 
ation of the press of all public writers, and 
to the daily practices with respect to 
them. It is undoubtedly true, as has been 
well stated by the noble lord, that the ut- 
most scurrility may, on the side of the mi- 
nistry, be employed against persons in the 
highest situations, even the highest may be 
aspersed, groundlessly aspersed, without 
subjecting the traducers to the destructive 
vengeance of the learned gent. Let the 
calumniators but abstain from touching 
the administration of the learned gent. ; let 
him abstain from the discussion of such 
topics as must lead to the exposure or im- 
policy of their weakness ; let him but pass 
over, without comment, such measures as 
it is his right and his duty as a public 
writer freely to animadvert upon ; and he 
may b^ secure from the deadly gripe of 
the Attorney General ; unless indeed there 
should happen to be a change of adminis- 
tration, then the whole scene changes; 
the actors change with the scenes, and he 
who was deemed a libeller to-day, is to- 
morrow a very honest gentleman ; and so 
vice versa as often as the administration 
changes. 

As a preliminary step to cure all 
this shamefhl and distressing uncertainty, 
1 hope and > trust that the motion of the 
noble lord, which I consider only as a 
first step towards a cure, will be agreed 
%Q, and that it will lead to some legislative 


provision against this monstrous, illegal, 
and oppressive power elaimed by the At- 
torney General. As to the pretended 
tiquity of this power, it is by no means a 
material consideration : the grievance 
would be none the less for being of long 
standing, but that the contrary is the case, 
can, 1 think, easily be shewn. That this 
practice, with respect to libel, is so far 
from being antient, that it is altogether of 
modern adoption and of foreign extrac- 
tion, as it came from a system of slavery, 
so it brings a system of slavery along with 
it, that it is not only contrary to English 
Lw, but inconsistent with common sense, 
even to that slavish imperial law from 
%vhence it sprung ; and that it is the foun- 
dation of all law ; for can any thing be 
more absurd than to confound, as is done 
in libel case, all moral distinctions to 
make truth and falsehood equally oriminal, 
and indeed it has been said, the greater 
the truth, the greater the libel. 1 do' not, 
however, pretend to say that mischief and 
malice are not to he restrained, whatever 
shape they may assume ; that if as much 
mischief could he done with a pen as with 
a sword, reparation ought not to be ma<ie 
to the injured, and punishment to await 
the guilty ; but this is not to be elTectcd 
upon pretence of libel, nor is an informa- 
tion Ex Officio by the Attorney General a 
legal, fair and constitutional mode of pro- 
ceeding, nor is writing a libel but malicious 
mischief, the crime which calls for punish- 
ment. But to pfetend an act a crinie void' 
of malice, not even accidentally, much 
less intentionally, producing mischief, 
which shall be visited with the heaviest 
punishment at the same time that it is un- 
attended with any moral guilt, is too pre- 
posterous a proposition for any honourable 
mind to assent to. 

To look at the practices of modern times 
under this pretended libel law, one would 
almost think we had relapsed it to the 
odious times of the ^itiiarts. This was the 
very rock upon w'hich they split* It was 
owing to these very practices, and that 
Martyr to obstinacy, Charles the 1st, 
lost his head, that James the 2d, was ex- 
pelled the throne, and the family finalljr 
banished the land. This was effectod by 
those infamous Star Chamber proceedings 
which the King^s Bench seems now wil- 
ling to adopt, as well as those cruel sen- 
tences and punishments equally abhorrent 
to the nature of English law, and equally 
detestable, whether indicted by one court 
or another. For what was it that was 
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complained of in the Star Cbambrr, bii 
Jlx Officio prosecutions and cruel and un 
jijstiiiabic punishments; and amongst al 
the cruelties exercised hy that inlamoie 
court ? The practice must complaintc 
against was the modern practice of sending 
to distant gaols and close custody 

When,” says some one in Hushworth 
speaking of tiie ciuelties of tlie Star 
Chamber, '' wiKiiiiuthing would satisfy the 
rancour of some chuichmcii but whipped 
backs, gagged mouths, and slit noses, and 
above all the transporting men to distant 
prisons, and keeping them in solitary con- 
iinemcni; win.n wives and ciiildren and 
friends were, by ordi'is tiom that court, 
prevented from cii’uering those prisons 
where their bujb.miLi a:ul fathers lay in 
misery, ilicii began the English nation to 
lay to heart the slavi^di condition they 
were brougiit unto. Should this con it be 
longer suiiered to e.\crci.;e its tvrannical 
power ?” and it is lHj;h time when the same 
system is reintroJaced, when cruel am 
unusual punislmieiit 5 , and, above aibdisw.mt 
gaols and solitary confiiK mcnt are again 
resorted to, that we should lay to luaii, in 
like manner, the siavi&li condition likely 
to be brought upon ourselves, if no re- 
straint should be put upon the powers and 
practices now claimed and exercised by 
the Attorney General against the liberty 
of the press. In order, therefore, to com- 
mence some cheque upon these arbitrary, 
cruel, and unconstitutional proceedings, 1 
shall give iny decided support to the mo- 
tion for inquiry brought lorwaid by the 
noble lord. 

\s\t. Sstephen maintained the legality of 
the practice of filing Ex-Ojfficio informa- 
tions. The lion. bart. was consistent in 
not giving his sanction to p:’o««ecutions 
for libels. In a speech of his to the sage 
judges of law assembled, not in West- 
minsler-hall| but in the purlieus of West- 
minster-hall, sufj diu in Palace- 3 'ard, he, 
as apjiearcd ft oin a newspaper report of 
Ijissjieecii, pledged himself to hi< auditory, 
that when tlu; siilijcct should be n.iderdis- 
cussiun, he wouUi prove " thai ihe prac- 
tice was contrary to the principles of tiie 
constitution.” Put he would join his 
loarnef;/ friend in cliallenging the lion, 
bart. to point out any time in whicii libels 
were* less severely punished than at pre- 
sent. The learned geraieman here enu- 
merated several cases of the punishment 
of fine, pillory, impiisonmeiit, and (log- 
ging, having been inflicted for libels in 
the reigns of William and Mary, of Anne, 
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of Geo. 1 , and of Geo. 2 , disclaiming at> the 
same time any desire to express appro- 
bation of such severity, though be could 
not avoid stating the ca.ses, in order to 
shew that in good times, as they were 
called, more severity was used than at 
f>resent. lie was not surprised at the part 
the hon. bart. took upon this subject, be- 
cause he had forborne to prosecute a 
most gross libel against himself which 
appeared in another part of the same 
paper — in which he bad read the passage 
of ilie hon. baronet’s speech. That paper 
had represented the hon. bart. to have 
said ** that all the grievances of flic peo- 
ple were engendered in the corruptions 
of that House of Commons, falsely stat- 
ing itself to be the legal representatives 
of the people,” This was a most gioss 
libel on the hon. bart. ; but he was treated 
much worse in a subsequent part of the 
paper, where he was made to say, “ that 
no government can stand without the 
confidt nee of the people and also ** that 
ilic people can never regain their right to 
petition the House during the remainder 
>f this long and misguided reign.” All 
those passages he contended wore gross 
libels on the hon. bart. ; particularly the 
ast. — The whole of the argument of the 
m.ble lord who brought forward the mo- 
tion resolved itself into this, that tl^ere 
had been a greater number of prosecutions 
for libels of late than formerly. This had 
been satisfactorily answered by the ob- 
servations of his hon. and learned friend, 
from the greater number of periodical 
papers that were now published, which 
was likely to be followed by an increase of 
libels. There was a spirit in many po- 
litical writings at present, which was pe- 
juliarly dangerous, and required to be 
carefully watched and put down if pos- 
sible. It W'as not confined to the attack of 
his nor that administration, but was hos- 
ile to tiie very constitution itself. At- 
empts were made to calumniate the very 
lystem of the governineiit itself, and par- 
•icularly in regard to the army, on which 
lie safely of the country ^0 greatly de- 
pended. It was an ominous circumstance 
with regard to the present period, that the 
tress had teemed with more libels on that 
ery point than on any other. To give 
he House some idea of the astonishing 
aulti^ude of periodical publicatioo.s, he 
vould mention, that in last January alone, 
here were no fewer than 2,037,000 
tamps for newspapers issued from the 
:>tamp-Oi£ce. Under such circumstances. 
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taken altogether, the mildness and mode- 
ration with which the powers of the At- 
torney General had been exercised, really 
appeared as manifest as their legality. 

Mr. PeUr Moore observed, that all that 
was sought for on the present occasion, 
was the means of investigation. The 
public mind was greatly interested in the 
present question ; and very properly, for 
the liberty of the press was the best 
birthright of an Englishman, and what 
perhaps, he had most to depend upon 
tor the maintenance of all his other 
rights. To his certain knowledge, in con- 
sequence. of the numerous prosecutions 
lately instituted, an alarm had gone abroad 
that struck such a terror into the hook-* 
sellers, that when a person very lately of- 
fered a pamphlet to the London booksel- 
lers,dispiaying the most ncfariouspractices 
in certain gaols in Ireland that ever dis- 
graced a civilized country ; oli’eririg aiho 
to prove them by afTidavirs he could not 
get a publisher. This fact struck him 
with alarm ; for if the abuses of power 
were not to be exposed, then there was 
every danger of their being j)racliccd with 
impunity. 

Mr. William Elliot thonght tliat no in- 
stances of an improper use of the powers 
of the Attorney General hud Iteeu pro- 
duced, and could not tlivrfTuiC support the 
motion of his noble frituid. 

Sir Samuel Jl'milly declared, that he 
would not enter upon the general question 
which had been that night the subjecr of 
discussion, but would shortly state tus ica- 
sons for the vole which he should give in 
favour of the niution. 'J’he object of it 
was niertdy for an account of the number 
of ex officio Jnfonnntions liiat had been 
filed wii 1)111 a certain numln-r of years 
back. Now, really, when it was consider- 
ed, that these were professedly prosecu- 
tions instituted by the government, for 
the public service, and at the public ex-, 
pence, one would think that there must 
be very strong reasons indeed f<jr not ac- 
ceding to the production of the account 
moved for. Every thing that had been 
said l3y his bon. and learned friend, the 
Attorney-General, afforded the strongest 
reasons for graming the information that 
was now sought for. Public piosecutions 
ought never to be matters of secrecy, 
and particularly prosecutions relating to 
the liberty of the press, which was tlie 
great safeguard of alt our privileges, civil, 
religious or political. The strongest 
grounds, then, ought to be laid for reject- 
ing the motion, if it was to be rejected. 


But it was said, that a charge bad been 
made, and if the House granted the pa.* 
pers, they would seem to sanction the 
charge. Now', it appeared to him, that 
there had been rather two statements of 
facts made, and that that had been assert- 
ed on one side of the House which had 
been denied on the other. Would the 
House, therefore, refuse the most authentic 
information that could be obtained as to 
the facts on which alone they could form 
their own opinion } His learned friend 
w ho spoke last but one, had said, that the 
libels which had been prosecuted by the 
Atiorncy-Gencial iiad no connection with 
the piesent administration, or with one 
administration more than another, and . 
therefore that the advisers of such prose- 
cutions were not actuated by party mo- 
tivo'i. This might be all very true ; but 
how was the lioiise to know it, if au- 
thentic information w'as denied ? V/Iiich 
of them knew how long those prosecutions 
had been suspended over the licads of the 
defendants r prom the speech of his le.arp- 
ed friend the Attorney-General, the House 
would naturally be led to conclode, lliat 
he had acted a very meritorious part: w’hy, 
then, did he object to give that decisive 
evidence of the propriety of iiis conduct, 
which w'ould satisfy the House and the 
country ? There was often heard in the 
spetclies of ministers a disposition to talk 
Inudly of tiicir responsibility, and in so 
doing they were cheered by their friends 
for their great inagnaniinity ; while per- 
haps the very next day they rel'used all 
information ; and consequently prevented 
enquiry, without which there could be no 
respundbility. Besides, if unfounded sus- 
picions had gone abroad, was it not to do 
the most important henefit to the govern- 
ment, to afford the required inforination ? 
And if the information should be refused, 
was it not likely to confirm the suspicions ' 
tliat w'ere entertained ? He was further 
desirous of enquiry, because it would in- . 
elude that peiiod when he had t?tc honor 
to be ^Solicitor-General, and W'hen he be- 
lieved no prosecution was undertaken 
without his opinion and assent. It was 
said, the Press W'as at present more licen- 
tious than formerly ; but it w'as the/;om* 
nion language of all ministers to represent 
the Press as peculiarly licentious in their 
time. If of late it had been more licen- 
tious than before, that Vas only a proof of 
its wonderful buoyancy, for it had grown 
under greater restraints in respect to pub- 
lishers and printers than had ever been 
formerly known. To bis own knowledge. 
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the existing law requiring the name of the 
nuthori or at least of both, printer and 
publisher had prevented booksellers from 
publishing books the most innocent, be- 
cause the author did not cho6$e that his 
name should be known. He should, 
therefore vote for the information required. 

Mr. Charles Adam said that he should 
support the motion of the noble lord. 

Lord Folkestone rose to reply, and spoke 
as follows : Sir, after having already tres* 
passed so long upon the attention of the. 
House, it would be unpardonable in me 
to consume much more of its time; but 1 
cannot refrain from making a few short 
observations upon what has been dropped 
in the course of the present discussion. 
My right hon. friend (Mr. Elliot), and 
the hon. and Icarnc^ gentleman (Mr. 
Stephen) have stated, that 1 have pro- 
duced no instances of an improper use of 
the power of the Attorney General to 
justify this motion. To this I reply, that 
1 have laid diiferent grounds: tirst, the 
general ground of the hardship under 
which-this power lays all (he subjects of 
the realm: sccoiuHy, the improper use of 
it, in the case both of prosecutions impro- 
perly commenced, and of partiality. And 
for the truth of tills, 1 need only refer my 
right hon. friend and the hon. and learned 
gentleman to the fact, that the Attorney 
General has, in no one case, denied the 
hardship of which 1 complained, and to 
the statement which 1 made in the outset, 
confirmed as that statement has been by 
the Attorney General himself: namely, 
that of the forty-two prosecutions com- 
menced in three years, nearly one half 
have not been proceeded in. Now, Sir, 
either the prosecutions were justifiable, 
or they were not. If they were justifia- 
ble, then why were they dropped ? Did 
the Attorney General assume to himself 
the right to decide that sufTicient punish- 
ment had been inflicted ? and the* right 
to inflict it on whomsoever he chose ? 
The Attuiney General tells us that he has 
received apologies. Sir, the Attorney 
General is a public servant, acting for the 
benefit of the public; and is he to assume 
to himself the right of stopping proceed- 
ings commenced with that view, upon an 
apology made to himself? Besides, what 
apology can be sulBcient in the case of 
•ueb high misdemeanours as those to 
which alone, accortling to Blackstone, 
t^se ex^qficio Informations are appli- 
cable ? If the prosecutions were not jus- 
tifiable, then at once here is a cause for 
inquiry and for granting the papers 1 


have moved .for; then, all the persons 
aflected by them have been unjustly subt- 
jected to expence and trouble. But>th6 
hon.and learned ^gentleman (Mr. Stephen) 
says that the increase of publications jus- 
tifies the increase of prosecutions. But| 
Sir, is that the real state of the case ? In 
the six years ending 1806, the number of 
prosecutions is at the rate of two in each 
year. In 1608, 1809, and 1810, at the 
rate of fourteen. Have, then, these pub- 
lications increased in the rate of fourteen 
to two ? Certainly not.— Of the rest of 
the speech of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, I have only to say, that he has 
not alluded to a single argument of mine, 
which he has not misrepresented. But, 
in truth, the hon. and learned gentleman 
applied scarcely any one sentence of his 
speech to the argument^ that have been 
urged, or to the case nov\ before the 
House, lie came down with a bundle of 
old papers, prepared evidently, not for 
the purpose of refuting arguments that 
might he used in behalf of the motion ; 
but with the view of attacking tiie hoii. 
baronet (sir F. Burdetl). And how. Sir, 
does the hon. and learned gentleman at- 
tack him ? Why, for not prosecuting as 
a libel, that which purports to he an ac- 
count of his speech to his constituents. 
And what are the grievous parts of this 
libel? — tirat the hon. baronet has been 
represented to have said, that " no govern- 
nient can stand without the aliections 
of the people/* and lliat he hoped the 
“ people would never again be deprived 
“ of tlic right of petitioning/* iiir, is it 
libellous to say this ? Are these libels, 
which the hon. baronet is called upon (and 
the4ion. and learned gentleman does call 
upon him) to prosecute ? If these arc 
libels, then 1 beg to be comprehended 
in the guilt of a libeller. 1 am guilty 
of being such a libeller, and 1 beg to be 
comprehended in the hon. and learned 
gentleman's censure.— But, the hon. and 
learned gentleman tells us, that the spirit 
of the people is libellous. There is a 
spirit gone forth," says ho, amongst 
the people, of so dangerous a sort, that 
the Attorney General is called upon to 
check it by these prosecutions/* Is it 
so ? Why, then. Sir, let the causes of that 
spirit be inquired into. Let us correct 
the abuses and the grievances that have 
given it birth. Let us institute these pro- 
ceedings, iif order that we may retrieve 
the affections of the people, without which» 
notwithstanding the censure of the hon. 
and learned gentleman^ I shall still assert^ 
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that " the goternment cannot Btand.”— 
With regard. Sir, to the speech of the 
Attorney General, it is to be remarked, 
that he really has rebnned neither the 
allegation of general grievance under the 
laiv, as it stands and is administered ; nor 
any one of the cases allcdged of oppres- 
sion and partiality. The Attorney Ge- 
nera! has passed an eulogium on special 
juries; but his hon. and learned friend be* 
hind him, has not said one word in answer 
to, or in contradiction of, the facts al- 
ledged on that subject by the honourable 
baronet. This question, however, of spe- 
cial juries shall be made, on a future day, 
the object of a specific motion; and there- 
fore nothing more need now be said upon 
it.— The Attorney General has plumed 
himself upon his c ivility to me in order- 
ing all the records and offices to be thrown 
open to my inspcciicm. I ically did not 
know that 1 was so much indebied to him. 
He has given me credit for great industry 
and care in rummiiging into the anlicnt 
records on the subject. I aia afraid. Sir, 
that I am not entitled 1', this commenda- 
tion; and if it was pait of my duty to de- 
vote mvself to these lescarrln and to 
read alf these libels bcf)rc I brought the 
quption forward, I am afraid I must plead 
guilty to the charge of having come before 
the House unprepared.— Sir, the Attorney 
General is very angry at the nn-nlion of 
the word fees, and is extremely indignant 
that it can be entertained as a possible 
motive for any Attorney General, that he 
is to receive fees on the filing of these 
Informations. Sir, I cast no such impu- 
tation upon the learned gentleman: but 
I wish he had been equally absirmious in 
another case, where the imputation was 
tqually undeserved, and when it was uyed 
for the purpose of aggravating the punish- 
ment of an offence of a quite difierent na- 
ture, and with which it had nothing to do. 
The learned gentleman knows to what 1 
allude, and has mentioned it in the course 
of his speech. I am glad he has done so; 
for I am glad to have an opportunity to 
state that that imputation was quite un- 
founded and totally unju!>ti(iablc. Sir, I 
have known Mr. Cobbett, the person 
against whom the learned gentleman flung 
out that accusation, for many years, I 
have heard of the eminent services he 
performed for his native country when a 
public writer in America. Honourable 
testimony has heretofore been borne to 
those services in this House: I have 
known him ever since his return, and have 
(VOL. XIX.) 


never ceased to admire his public writ- 
i»gs, or to esteem his private character. I 
have more than ever had occasion to' do 
so, since he has been suffering the panhh* 
ment which he is new undergoing, in con*> 
sequence of the prosecution of the Attor- 
ney General, and I am extremely happ^ 
to have had an opportunity of professing 
publicly the high esteem which 1 bear 
him, and the value 1 set upon his writings, 
and the grent services he thereby does the 
country.— The Attorney General has told 
the House, that 1 complained of state pro- 
secutions, but that 1 gave no instance of 
any such. It is true, that I complained of 
the possibility as the law stands, of keep- 
ing these prosecutions hanging over the 
heads of individuals for an indefinite 
period ; but 1 did not complain that this 
had ever been done. The Attorney Gene- 
ral states a case where be entered a noli 
p osequi to relieve the mind of the person 
sgainst whom a prosecution had been 
commenced. I am bound to acknowledge 
the truth of that statement, and to bear 
testimony to the kindness with which 
the Attorney General acted in that case— 
but why is this the only noliprofequi which 
he has entered? Why, in oihcr cages 
where prosecutions have been dropped— 
or at least not proceeded on — why havu 
they not been put a final stop to in this 
way? Why have they been left in such 
a state, that at any future period they 
may be taken up again either by the 
present or any ftiture Attorney General ? 
Why were not the minds of these other 
individuals equally set at rest ? Sir, I com- 
plain of this: the.se people arc still under 
the lash. It is not in full operation ; but 
it is kept suspended over them, and may 
at any future period be again brought into 
operation. — And now, Sir, with respect to 
that case, which the Attorney General 
state.s 80 triumphantly, of the only person 
who has been committed under the 48th of 
the King. I'he Attorney General says 
that I misrepresented that Act, vi^lien.I said 
that it gave him the power to hold all the 
King’s subjects to bail. 1 surely could 
not be understood to mean that it em- 
powered the Attorney General himself to 
take bail, or to' commit. I have raad iho 
Act and I know it means no such thing; 
but it does that which is tantamount to it. 
It empowers a Judge— (I am not quite sure 
whether or no it is imperative on the 
Judge) — it empowers him, however, at all 
events, to hold to bail or commit any per- 
son against whom the AUomrv G^eral 
(2R) 
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files his Information. Is this nothing? 
The Attorney General may file his Infor- 
mation against whom he pleases, and on 
AfHduvit of the filing of the Information, 
the Judge may hold to bail or commit. 
Then, 1 say. that this gives the Attorney 
General the power of having any person 
whom he pleases, held to bail. — ^But this 
Act, it seems, has only once been brought 
into operation. Has the Act done no 
good ? it ought, then, to be repealed. Is 
it useless ? it ought to be repealed. It 
has been useful in one case : and that case 
the Attorney General states triumphantly. 
He says it is the case of one O’Gorman, 
who after an Information filed against him 
fora libel, republished the Libel, and was 
then brought under the operation of this 
Act, and being unable to find bail was 
committed. 1 say, that this case, instead 
of being a triumphant one for the Attor- 
ney General, is a case of most gross and 
flagrant abuse. In the first place — a 
libel ! — by what right does the Attorney 
General call the publication in question a 
libel? Has it evor been so proved? Has 
the author ever been tried and convicted 
©f being a libeller ? No. The Attorney 
General, for reasons which he has stated, 
has never brought this work to the test of 
9 trial. It is, therefore, no libel in law; 
and he has no right so to call it ?— Then, 
as to the republicalion of this work, which 
the Attorney General is pleased to call a 
libel, 1 understand that the fact is not 
true*. Previous to the filicig of the first In- 
formaUon, a second edition of the work 
was sent to the press. The putting the 
Information on the file did not stop the 
work of the press : it went on, and the 
lecond edition was printed and- sent home 
to this man’s house : and this is the repub- 
lication for which the second Information 
was filed : Well, but admitting the work 
itself to have been as heinous a libel, as 
abominable a publication as ever came 
from the press. What then? Does that 
render tke author justly amenable to this 
Act ? Was this act passed to punish libels ? 
or to enable attorney generals to punish 
those whom they chose to pronounce libel- 
lers?— No ; this act was i^assed to prevent 
culprits running away fromjustice : to pre- ' 
vent their escape. And I want to know, if 
this man was more likely to run away from , 
the second Information than from the first ? 
Whether tile re-publicatioii, therefore, | 
gave any good ground for bringing him ; 
under the operation of this Act, or not, . 
1 say, that the object and purposes of this 


act have been herein grossly perverted. 
1 say, that this act, passed for one pur- 
pose, has been used for another— has been 
used arbitrarily%y the Attorney General 
for the purpose of punishing a man, who 
has never been convicted of any crime ; 
but who had incurred the displeasure of 
the Attorney General.— On the whole. 
Sir, 1 assert, that none of the grounds that 
I before alleged for this motion, have been 
removed. The hardships which I enume- 
rated as attending every person who be- 
came the object of this sort of prosecution 
have not been disproved or denied, in any 
one instance. And as to the particular 
grounds, they are equally uncontradicted. 
The fact asserted by me, and confirmed by 
the Attorney General, of prosecutions be- 
ing dropped, is proof of their being'^im* 
properly commenced: and as to the 
charge of partiality, in proaeruting some 
and withholding all restraint from others, 
none of the gentlemen have touched on 
the subject. I beg leave here to repeat, 
that this lenity I do not complain of, but 
what I complain of is this : that white 
this lenity is extended to some, great 
severity is meted out to others. Tiie 
ground, therefore, on which I stand, is the 
general hardship, even us the law stood 
before tlie alteration — the increased seve- 
rity of the law in consequence of the l-Stli 
of the King— and the abuse and partiality 
with which tlie Attorney General has 
exercised his privilegt. These, Sir, are 
the grounds on which I rely, and upon 
which 1 shall lake the sense of the House. 

The House then divided, when the 
numbers were 

For Lord Folkestone’s Motion... 36 

Against it \\9 

Majority against the Motion — S'S 

List of the Minority. 

Abercroioby, hon. J. Martin, Henry 

Adams, Charles Miller, sir Thomas 

Adair, Robert Moore, Peter 

Aubrey, sir John Newport, sir John 

Byng, George North, Dudley 

Brand, Lon, Thomas Ord, William 

Cavendish, William Osborne, lord F, G. 

Combe, Harvey C. Ossolston, lord 

Creeve^,Tbonias Parnell, Henry 

Cutbbert, J. K. Roiuilly, sir Samuel 

Fergusoi^ general Smith, William 

Guise, sir William Sharp, Richard 

Hibbert, George Tailor, M. A. 

Ho worth, Humphrey Tracey, Hanbury 
Hutchinson, hoii.C.lI. Western, C. C. 

Latouche, Robert Whitbread, Samuel 

Lcfcvre, James Shaw 
Lemon, sit William Tellers. 

Ixuigman, George Folkestone, viscount 

Maddocks, W. A. Burdett» sir Francis' 
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ROUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, March 29. 

Commercial Credit Q||L.j This Bill 
passed through a Committee^ and was re* 
ported without amendment. 

The Earl of Lauderdale gave notice, that 
he should move a clause on Monday, to 
prevent the Bank from purchasing the Ex* 
chequer Bills issued under this act. His 
lordship also stated, that he should then 
prove that he was correct in stating that 
the Bank of Ireland had diminished its 
issues after the report in 1804, and which 
had been positively denied by a noble 
earl on the former evening. 

The Earl of Ross suid, he had not denied 
that the Bank of Ireland had diminished 
its issues at the period alluded to; but 
what he maintained, and was still prepared 
to contend, was, that the exchange be- 
came more favourable to Ireland previous 
to any diminutiun of its issues by the 
Bank. Ills lordship then proceeded to 
notice a stat«‘nient in the Report of the 
Bullion Committee, which, he maintained, 
was founded in error ; namely, that the 
Bank of England had increased its issues 
between June 1804 and 1800, whereas it 
was proved by documents, that, during 
that period, the issues were diminished. 

The Earl of Lauderdale compared the 
present state of the paper currency with 
foAier depreciations, contending that the 
same cause, namely, an excessive issue of 
papei, would infallibly produce similar ef- 
fects to those produced by that means in 
the reign of William S; to the deprecia- 
tion of assignats in France ; and to what 
had been witnessed in every one of our 
colonics. In consequence of an excessive 
issue of paper, the coin disappeared, and 
the paper became depreciated— an evil 
which was only cured by limiting the 
quantity of paper. 

Lord Holland observed, that the very 
same arguments that were now used, by 
those who contended that the paper cur- 
rency was not depreciated, were used in 
France, to prove that assignats were not 
depreciated. 

Lord RedesdaU contended that Bank 
notes were in a ditlerent situation from as- 
signats, being issued on securities which 
must be paid in a certain and short period, 
and in payment of which the Bank notes 
were returned. 

The Earl of Lauderdak that 

the assignats were issued on the best se- 
curity ill France, namely, the land, and 


whilst they did not exceed the amount of 
that security, remained at par with bul- 
lion; but as soon as it was known that 
more were issued than could be taken in 
payment for the land, then they begun to 
fall in value, until at length they sunk to 
nothing. So by the directors of the Bank 
of England increasing the issue of Bank 
notes, for which cash was not to be had, 
the Bank paper had become depreciated, 
whilst the Bank proprietors had gained 
the enormous profit of 21,000,000/. sinco 
1797. 

Lord Redesdale admitted the cause of 
the depreciation of assignats, but contend- 
ed that the assignats were issued by go- 
vernment for provisions, for the armies, 
and other articles, without any prospect 
of their being returned, whilst the notea 
of the Bank of England were issued on se- 
curities in payment of which they must 
be returned within a short period. The 
Bank notes were merely similar to as- 
signats before their depreciation. 

The Earl of Rosslyn wished to under- 
stand clearly what was meant by this ar- 
gument, as supposing the issue of Bank 
notes to be doubled, how w^ould it then 
apply ? 

Lord Redesdale observed, that the argu- 
ment did not apply to an excessive issue 
without the means of return, but to the 
actual issue, as at present, of Bank notes, 
only upon securities. ’ 

Tlie Earl of Lauderdale contended that 
it was merely a collusion for thu Bank to 
issue notes to the bill-holder to pay his bills 
with. 

'I'he conversation ended, and the House 
adjourned till Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, March 29. 

Dwelling House Robbery Bill.] Sir 
Samuel Romilly moved the second reading 
of the Bill to repeal so much an Act, 
passed in the 12th year of the reign of 
queen Anne, intituled, ** An act fur the 
more effectual preventing and punishing 
robberies that shall be committed in 
houses, as takes away the benefit of 
clergy from persons stealing any iifbney, 
goods or chattels, wares or merchandizes, 
of the value of forty shillings or more, in 
any dwelling bouse or outhouse thereunto 
belonging, and for more effectually pre- 
venting the crimes of stealing in dwelling 
houses, or outhouses thereunto belonging.** 
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Mr. Fraukland spoke in opposition to ; which, however it may have occasionally 
the bucoiid reading to the eifect following: [ been exposed to animadversion, has, from 

Sii ; — Althoogli my hon. and learned | time to time, received the considerate 
fi'K iid, n conformity to the course of pro- | approbation d|||^he most profound rea- ' 
c(eciiiig III the House, has only moved the soners, and tne ardent eulogies of the 
second reading of the Bill, which respects ; best and most benevolent of mankind-— 
stcaiing in dwelling houses ; yet it will , asystem full of mercy, though seemingly 
be recollected that there are now aho on 1 severe, and in its eifects producing less 
the table four other Bills, which equally su Her in g and more happiness than other 
seekrto niiiicc imporunt alterations in the systems, apparently more lenient; but 
existing laws of the couatry, and vviiicii whicli in their real op^ratiQii subtract 
equally stand i‘cr the second reading on more from the amount of human enjoy- 
this day. Tiic one respects pi ivaiely menls, and add more to the sum of human 
stealing in shops and wareliouses : The misery.— I say this of its general charac- 
oiiitr relates to ihefis in ships, liarges, and ter. There may be blemishes in it, as in 
otin r vessels, at (hcli‘ pints of entry or uli liunian in4iiutioiis« most of them rather 
discharge, or on navigabie rivers ; and to sccinitig Limn real, and which may easily 
thefts on whaifs and t|uays adjoining, be removed by appropriate remedies : 
The third respects stealing of linen or and 1 shall at any time, be most willing to 
cotton cloth or yarn, in bu Idiiig? or contribute my labours to assist in apply- 
grounds, where it is prinlcd ur Dfe.tched. iiigsuch remedies lottu ni ; but the wholo- 
The fourth Bill is applicable lo Irehiiid, sale mode of dealing with them, which is 
and respects stealing linen or oolton cloth novv proposed, will impair rather th«niui- 
or yarn from the bleaching groun is or prove, the u hole of the fabric- 
workhouses, in that part of the IJma'd My hon. and learned fiiend has not 
Kingdom. Of these five Bills, the first suffered himself to be di.scotiraged by the 
Was hist year, rejected in this House, aft jr fate of lus Bills in the last year. Ac- 
a Jong ami diligent discussion. Tho .se- quaiiited cs 1 am with the sincerity and 
cond was rejected, after a ^limilar dijcus- purity of iiis motives, I have to admire a 
sion, in another place. The third, al- laudable p; rM-veiance, wiiich fo others, 
though brought into the House last y<^ar, who do nor. knt>w him, might appear like 
was never pre.sscd to a third reading. The pertinacity. 'J'tie wish, whicii he so 
fourth and fifth have been presented this strongly feels, to benefit the cominuni^, 
year, for the first tirfle. Five Bills, upon tuigfit abundantly have justified hiiiffin 
such dissimilar subjects, would seem persisting again to submit these measures 
abundantly to manifest a settled purpose to the consideration of the House, or in 
in the Framer of them to endeavouv to adding others to them, which appear to 
change the whole system of the law, a.s it him to be equally beneficial. Suredy, Sir, 
respects mixed or compound larcenies, when he again introduced them to our 
Indeed I am not left to conjecture on this notice, it could not have been necessary 
subject ; for my hon. and learned friend has for him to have assigned as a collateral 
himself distinctly avowed such purpose, us motive, that the great lord Coke had re- 
well by words, delivered in his place in this commended to every one, who should suc- 
Ilouse, as by observations which he has cced in the profession, of which he had 
communicated to the public on subject himself ix:ci. so distinguished an ornament, 
matter, not only connected with the pur- to leave behind him some memorial of 
port of these Bill.s, but respecting other his knov/ledgc and atlainincats in it. 1 
imporcank features of our criminal juris- should have thought that if my hon. and 
prudence. Such being the operation of learned friend had wished to have acted in 
those Bills, and such being the opinions conformity to lord Coke’s suggestion, he 
and views of the framer of them, it would would in settling the maimer in which he 
seem to become the bounden duty of should pay diis debt of gratitude to his 
those who seriously apprehend the evil profession, in selecting the description of 
conse(][uences of such departure from the legacy he would leave behind him, in 
received and approved maxims of our shaping and modelling the bequest, he 
penal administration of justice, not only to would be desirous to submit to pesterit}/, he 
point out ihe inconveniences of the mea- would have directed his attention to those 
aures iramedintely under consideration, but parts aud branches of the law, with which 
to assert broadly the clvaracter, policy, by his continued and connected studies, 
Imd adv^tageg of the British system, and minute and detailed, as well as ex- 
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tensive and enlightened practice, he was 
the best acquainted. 1 well know, that, 
ill the early part of his Me, the criminal 
laws engaged no incons^^^ble portion of 
his attention ; but I tliimn may venture 
to assert, that the ample space he fills in 
ilie eyes of his profession, the deserved 
fame he enjoys, is not derived from any 
acquaintance he may have with penal 
jurisprudence ; but from that comprehen- 
sive and profound, and at the same time 
practical and minute knowledge, upon 
other and vory diderent branches of the 
law, which, for a long course of years, has 
so eminently distinguished him in the 
court of chancery, of which he is so bright 
ail ornament. Sincerely as 1 respect him, 
and no man respects him more sincerely, 
highly as 1 deem of his talents, learning, 
and varied attainments, yet I will never- 
theless affirm that an acting magistrate in 
the country has, practically speaking, 
more knowledge of penal law than my 
learned and hon. friend. An acting 
magistrate knows bow penal laws ope- 
rate. 1 do not mean their mere bearings 
and workings in courts of justice: but 
how they operate upon the mind ; how 
they interweave themselves with manners ; 
how they school and educate the rising 
generation ; how they form character. 
—And they do form character — national 
character. No nation on earth has so lit* 
tie of the petty and thievish propensities. 
Nothing but manners, growing out of 
laws, could have produced this edect, in a 
connlry where the mass and value of 
personal property is so immense, and 
where the eagerness of commercial rivalry 
surrounds us on all sides with tempta- 
tions, wherever we tread, or cast our eyes. 
We display, we solicit, we allure by 
every arliiice. He who tempts most, suc- 
ceeds most. How could this magnificent 
display, the delight and ornament of this 
mighty metropolis, how could thisGontinu- 
cd allurement be resisted, even to the degree 
in which it is, unless by the silent work- 
ings of a system of laws, which, in co- 
operation with the moral code, h.id, from 
early childhood, formed the manners 
and character of the people ? In other 
countries ilrere is comparatively little 
temptation to theft. There are, I know, 
some persons, who affect to doubt 
whether the holding out these allure- 
ments is not itself criminal, and they would 
extinguish the lustre of our shops, and the 
interesting display of the works of art, and 
of the gay and variegated fabrics of our 


manufactures, and would have the streets 
as dark and gloomy as those cheerless 
imaginations, which sometimes seem to 
blind the eyes of man to the beauty and 
beneficence of nature, and of nature's laws. 
But, Sir, let us recollect that British iawi 
and British institutions nurse up virtue* 
Persons bred in another school of manners, 
would sink under temptations which we 
resist. If under other systems there may 
be less temptation, or less crime, let ua 
observe at least which system produces 
most manly and generous senliineiit, most 
public and private happiness. 1 repeat 
again that the workings and bearings of 
penal laws, upon the mind and manners of 
the people, is practically better known to 
an acting magistrate, than to my hon. and 
learned friend, whose atlcnlion is painfully 
and continually, though most usefully, and 
honourably employed on subjects of a dif- 
ferent description. And feeling as 1 do 
the extreme importance of the practical 
knowledge of practical men upon such a 
subject, as the one now under considera- 
tion, I have to regret that these Bills should 
have been pressed forward upon our atten- 
tion, when such men are in their counties, 
engaged at their quarter sessions or on 
grand juries, or in the discharge of other 
practical duties of a similar description. 
For my hon. and learned friorid, having 
selected and shaped (in compliance with 
lord Cuke’s suggestion, though not, as 
seems to me, in exact conformity to it,) 
the description o/ the legacy, which he is 
willing to have appreciated by the House, 
before he transniils it to posterity, has un- 
fortunately iiiti oduced it, and put it on the 
table for us to look at, and handle, and 
weigh, when those arc absent, wdio are the 
best judges of its value. I/ast year his in- 
tended bequest was considered as likely to 
prove rather a burthen, than a benefit : 
and now, when with a kind of generous 
importunity he would seem to force his 
donation on the reluctant, I do regret that 
we have not the assistance of those, who 
might be best able to express their gratis 
tude for the gift, if they found it valuable, 
or, if they found it otherwise, to defend ut 
from any inconvenience which might aris6 
from it. Seriously, Sir, what has hap- 
pened, that has occasioned all this stir and 
bustle upon this subject.^ Have any of 
these magistrates, whoso absence I lament, 
transmitted their representritJons? Has aqy 
description of magistrate whatever, subor- 
dinate or superior, moved on the occasion? 
unless it has been for the purpose of anxi- 
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eusly expressing his dissent to the measures 
proposed, and of deprecating their adop- 
tiori. Would not any one imagine from all 
this activity and clamour, -respecting 
the alleged severity of the British laws, 
that soinetliiiig had lately happened? 
that something had met the eye, or 
shocked the feelings? That something 
had compelled us to reconsider the 
policy of our system of criminal jurispru- 
dence ? That some miserable wa^^te of 
human life had been observed ? Multi- 
plied and useless executions? Pitiable 
examples of youth and age led fruitlessly 
to death ? Increased iiuinan sudering,and 
no corresponding benefit? Na, nothing 
of all this, but the contrary. We find the 
country rapidly increasing in wealth and 
population : no sense any where either of 
property h-aving become insecure fiom 
the over-w he lining elfects of crime, nou- 
rished by impunity, or a suggestion from 
any quarter, that our iiopul.iiio.i is cut 
down, or kept back by multiplied capital 
punishments. Arc we then to repeal laws 
of long standing, merely because, upon 
ordinary priaciplcs of legislation, severe 
laws are to be avoided ? The House, 1 
am sure, will deeply feel that to repeal 
existing laws is very didhreiit from enact- 
ing new ones. The same aiguiiients, the 
same course of reasoning, which might be 
sufficient to dissuade the passing of a law, 
are far from sufficient to induce the repeal 
of a law, when once enacted and int&r- 
woven with our manners. Such repeals 
tend to unsettle the opinions of riiankind ; 
to disturb received ideas as to guilt. 

So then the stripping, plmulei ing, rilling, 
pillaging, and gutting a house, is not so 
bad a thing as 1 thought. I thought it 
was a hanging matter. Hut the parlia- 
ment gentlemen, i find, have got plea- 
santer notions about all this. I am very 
glad of it. 1 alw<i\ s thought some people 
had more good tilings than they ought to 
have, and that you and 1 bad too few. 
Well ! tq be sure I have no house to be 
plundered; but then my neighbours have 
plenty." That such are the effects of re- 
pealing laws, in respect to unsettling opi- 
nions, and disturbing received ideas of 
guilt, is not matter of conjecture ; but was 
last year matter of general tiotoriet}^ 
when the Bills of my hon. and learned 
friend were under the consideration of 
parliament. Owing to a misapprehension, 
it had been imagined that the Bills had 
actually passed, and the speculators were 
immediately on the alert. Not the descrip- 
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tion of speculators who had urged or pro- 
moted the alteration vvhich was supposed 
to have taken o^e : but the speculators, 
to whom the nj^Hystem iuimediately ap- 
plied. It waffr matter of notoriety at 
every office of police, and to every person 
whose duty it was to keep his eye on such 
scenes and such characters, that there was 
as much activity, and as much expecta- 
tion, and calculation, and preparation 
among these hopeful speculators, as some 
new operation of finance would have pro- 
duced at Lloyd’s or on the Exchange, 
among speculators of still another descrip- 
tion. Sir, it is this tendency, which the 
repealing existing laws has to unsettle the 
opinions of mankind, that has in all coun- 
tries, and in all ages, produced a general 
indisposition to change systems, under 
which the society had for any length of 
time acted. * Nolumus leges Anglia mutari* 
has been said in this country, not only 
without reprehension, but with applause. 
The se ntiment, however, is general among 
mankind , exce pt i 1 1 1 imes of occasional effer- 
vescence, when things are coveted because 
they are new; their novelty alone, being 
sufficient to recommend them. This senti- 
ment may, of course, be carried to excess 
like all other valuable sentiments ; but its 
general tendency is most bciicficiul. To 
young, ardent, and inexperienced minds, 
this dispo.sition of mankind to leave things 
as they aie, seems very dull and very 
stupid ; aiul we all of us remember, that 
sanguine period of life full of hope and 
confidence, w hen there was scarcely any 
possible .subject which we did not fancy, 
wo could iinpiove by cutting and carving 
it according to our i'ancie.s. There is in 
young iiiiiiils, a kind of astutcnes.s in ob- 
M i'viiig seeming iinperfcclioiis, incongru- 
ities, and inconsistencies. l^Jiey are 
good juilges of approaches to ideal per- 
Icciion on p per and purchment, or ol' de- 
parture from it. But. it U long before they 
discover thatevery thing is referable to hap- 
piness : and that happiness is produced by 
continuing to act even under imperfect sys- 
tems, than by continually unsettling the opi- 
nions of mankind, and the maxims and rules 
of their life. The great and mighty art of 
wise nations has been not to change the sys- 
tem of their laws, according to every fluctu- 
ation, which time and the ever-moving 
scene of the world urge backward and for- 
ward continually, and without a pause; 
but so to qualify and adapt these systems, 
to altered circumstances, as to preserve at 
once the sanctions which deter from evil, 
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and regulate the application of them ac- 
cording to the exigency of occasionsr 
This coijrse is the most bej^ficial to man- 
kind. When laws have Apoperateff as to 
have formed the manners and character of 
a people (which is their true* and most ad- 
vantageous operation) and the conduct of 
men habitually > and as it were unconsci- 
ously, conforms itself to their enactments, 
it would seem to the unthinking that such 
laws have become unnecessary, and might 
well be struck out of the code> as the 
sanctions are never enforced. Hut it has 
been found that the repeal of such sanc- 
tions, instead of accelerating the progress: 
of society to a more intproved state tc 
which it was advancing, has a tendency 
by disturbing received ideas, to arres; 
that progress, and by a re-action, to make 
men fall back again and retrace their steps 
to that less perfect state from which they 
had advanced by long and painful efUirts, 
and from which the operation of the re 
pealed sanction had so successfully with- 
drawn them. By such a system of re- 
pealing sanctions, the moment they cease 
to be practically enforced, men couhl 
never maintain the advantages they have 
won in their conflicts with evil. You force 
met! forward from crime by the fear of 
punishment : when you have so worked 
upon and fashioned their minds, habits, 
manners, and character, that the fruits o 
your labours begin to appear, you relax 
one of the most operative causes of your 
ftuccess, and permit them to fall back again 
to the point from which they had set out. 
Thus sanctions are introduced, sanctions 
are enfoiced, sanctions are effectual, sanc- 
tions are not enforced, sanctions are re- 
pealed, crimes are re-committed, sanctions 
are re-enacted, sanctions are re-inforced. 
And thus we labour in vain, in alternations 
of misery ; and by our unskilful attempts 
to obtain a supposed greater degree of 
good, we produce greater evil, both in 
progress and result. It is on these ac- 
counts that wise nations do not alter sys- 
tems, but they adapt the application of 
^hem to times and circumstances. It is 
incorrect to say, that the practical mode of 
«ur administration of penal laws, qualifies 
and mitigates the imperfection of them. 
This is not a correct view of the subject. 
Those who have to administer the law, do 
not apply that part of the Jaw which is 
inapplicable ; but it is important to retain 
t|hat part of the law which is inapplicable, 
lest it may become applicable, or lest al- 
tered circumstances may require its ap- 
{^Ucation. ' , 


^ However ameliorated the state of so- 
ciety may 6e, however far advanced and 
improved in its condition, moral and phy- 
sical, however little it may seem to re- 
quire tlie ajjplication of severe sanctions, 
yet wc must always recolUct that when 
we use the word society, it is but a phrase, 
a necessary phrase indeed for (lie purpose 
of making our reasonings on such subjects 
intelligible to one another. But wc should 
never forget that the materials, of which 
society' is composed, are but separate in- 
dividuals, who arc born and die, and who 
succeed one another in their generations. 
All have to pa:'s thiougli the helplessness 
of infancy. All liave to pass through the 
fearful peiiod of childhood and of early 
youth, when the passions are to be sub- 
dued, controuled, directed; the reason to 
be awakened, cultivated, infurmed ; the 
appetencies to be regulated ; the habits, 
manners, character, to be moulded and 
fashioned after the models of the fair aiul 
the good, and the seeds to he sown of the 
higher virtues. What a mighty task is 
thip! What aids cannot but be wanted for 
performing it ! Every thing is ret^iiisite— 
laws, institutions, labour, learning, bene- 
ficence, zeal, love. Even with these aids, 
how often do we fail in obtaining the 
wished for fruit. The plants perish, or 
grow awry, and perverse. Even if ws 
succeed, how endless seems our labour. 
As soon as one portion of the individuals 
whose aggregate constitute society, is 
fashioned and inst/ucted, another succeeds, 
which equally requires the same instruc- 
tion. Still no progress seems to be made; 
another, and another, still succeed, de- 
manding the same cares, attentions, and 
labour. While we speak, while laws in- 
struct, direct, regulate, one generation 
passes away, and another springs up : and 
while %ve continue our efforts, wave fol- 
low's wave in ceaseless suefeession. And 
we have too often, 1 fear, to pi each to tha 
waves in more senses of the phrase than 
one. Can w e wonder then, that lifb should 
seem to be one perpetual struggle against 
something that pulls us back. That we 
are continually hoping to obtain a good 
w'hich escapes our pursuit. 'I’hat we seek 
one thing, and find another, and ths^ the 
actions of men seem little else than a series 
of illusions and disappointments : or that 
nations which seemed to be in the most 
ameliorated state, at once prosperous, 
happy, and free, seeking, by taking oil* 
restraints, or by other unskilful means, to 
improve tlieir liberty and happiness, should 
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gtiddenly revert to a degraded state, and 
.find they had only taken so many fearful 
strides in the high road to despotism and 
misf'ry. Let us not be too eonfidcnt. 
' Facilis descensui' It is often only neces- 
sary to take out a single peg, for the 
wheels of the mighty machinery of a na- 
tion’s happiness to run back, and the ac- 
cumulated fruits of ages to be dashed to 
pieces in a moment. Wise nations have 
therefore never admitted materi;>l altera- 
tions ill their laws and institutions, without 
jthe clearest and most entire conviction of 
the benefits to be derived from such altera- 
tion; unless the advantage to be obtained 
was so obvious, that no man could doubt 
on the subject. Not advantages in specu- 
lation, about which men disputed, and 
argued, and reasoned; but advantages 
which every man could feel and under- 
stand. For ideal perfection is not the end 
and object of laws and institutions, but 
human happiness: and it will be found 
therefore, that no alterations have ever 
produced happiness in the frame cf human 
society, but such which (according to the 
law of nature in the external vi‘orlfJ) have 
been so gradual as scarcely to be percep- 
tible. ^nd it will be found also, that 
aUenipts to make material alterations in 
the penal code of any nation, from the 
•peculations of general rcasoners, have 
aWays produced national evils, instead of 
increased happiness. But, JSir, I pursue 
these contemplations too far. They are 
not, however, without 'their application. 
We are too apt to consider society as a 
^fabric which'we can^build up and complete, 
and then pull down the scaffolding and 
fojov, I fear this scaffolding must always 
4 taiid: not for repairs; but because we 
are always building, and our work is never 
done. One set of bricks which we had 
fashioned and adjusted, are crumbling 
away and falling out, while we are fram- 
ing others to supply their place, and 
which will soon crumble, and perish in 
their tuVn. 1 have been very anxious to 
tnipress upon the House the deep convic- 
tion 1 feel of the important distinction, 
between repealing existing laws of long 
ftanding, and of enacting n*ew ones. The 
principles I have stated are like all moral, 
legal or political principles, general, and 
not universal. They have their. except ions. 
The great nicety is in eliciting and ascer- 
taining these exceptions. But one princi- 
is uaiversal, that if an inconvenience is 
, ielt, not imagined, the remedy should 
extend to that inconvenience and should 
4 ' 
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not go beyond it. These are not very 
encouraging topicf, not very comfortable, 
or consoling tojhe vanity and presumptioii 
of our nature. *hey are not topics which 
would make one at any time much disposed, 
or, in particular good humour, to enter- 
tain any project, for any repeal of existing 
laws, however well considered ; particu- 
larly to entertain a project which bad been 
rejected by parliament in a former year ; 
a project too which is introduced again to 
our consideration, at a time, when those 
who are the best judges of it, are absent ; 
and when those whose duty it is to give 
their continued undivided attention to the 
subject matter of it, anxiously deprecate 
its adoption. But, Sir, notwithstanding 
all these varied and multiplied circum- 
stances of discouragement, it appears to 
my hon. and learned friend, that something 
has actually happened, and lately hap- 
pened to inspire him wdth conftden:'‘e, and 
a confidence well founded, as it is derived 
from experience ; something, which, even 
more than lord Coke’s suggestion, urges 
him to persevere. My hon. and learned 
friend, when he first, this year, introduced 
those Bills into the House, observed, that, 
il^High he had failed the last year in pro- 
curing them to be passed into laws ; yet 
there was another Bill, upon which he 
had succeeded. A Bill winch repealed 
the statute of Queen Elizabeth, which 
took away the benefit of clergy from 
persons stealing firivately from the per- 
son. lie stated, that the beneficial 
effect of his success was already appuient. 
As the law bad before stood, there had 
been few committals or prosecutions for 
such oflence ; but now he had the satis- 
faction to inform the House, that com- 
mittals and prosecutions had increased, 
and he doubted not but that abun- 
dant convictions and punishment would 
ensue. He seemed to speak with 
the exultation of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer opening his budget, and am- 
plifying the advantages of some new 
arrangements. The theme of praise was, 
increase, abundant produce, plentiful 
supply. H^ did not quite boast in the 
usual strain on such occasions of an accele« 
rated ratio of improvement,— that the last 
quarter had been singularly productive,— 
and so forth ; but he distinctly gave us to 
understand, that, if the present Bills should 
pass, and his improved system of manage- 
ment should be thus extended to other 
departments of depredation, to houses, 
shops, ships, barges^ lighters, wharfs^ 
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quayt, and bleaching grounds^ he was 
persuaded the same beneficial results mighl^ 
be expected— a happy multiplication of 
committals, prosecutions,,§i>tivictions, and 
punishments, and a mighty congregation 
of constables, witnesses, prosecutors, cri* 
minals, juries, and magistrates, perpetually 
at work, adding new lustre to the glories 
of their country, and new energy to its 
productive efforts. Sir, 1 will not glanc e 
at the fallacious grounds of his exulia- 
lions. 1 will not hint that there may have 
been more committals and prosecutions 
for picking pockets, because there have 
been more pockets picked — a fact, indeed, 
not merely known to the officers of police, 
but 1 believe, to every man who hears me. 
It is a matter of common conversation in 
every street, that since niy learned and 
bon. friend has succeeded in carrying into 
effect his new system of management 
respecting poi kets, gangs are forming,and 
the system, for eficcting depredations on 
the person, visibly ripening. But 1 pass 
over the fallacious grounds of bis exulta- 
tions, and 1 will say generally, that a sys- 
tem of penal jurisprudence, which should 
have the effect of busying a large mass of 
the people in criminal prosecutions, mis^- 
ploying their time, their thoughts, fln 
lessening their productive labour, would 
be the greatest oj'cnrscs,and not a blessing. 
Isay this, oven if such a system had a ten- 
dency to lessen the number of crimes, 
which 1 deny, I say it would be buying 
exemption from crime too dear. 1 say 
such a system would be a curse in any 
country : but in this country it would be 
the most transcendent of all evils. Iri 
despotic countries mild laws may have 
place ; in such countries prosecution, con- 
viction, and punishment are but a word 
and a blew : but for us to keep the com- 
plicated machinery of our jurisprudence 
in perpetual motion, a mighty apparatus 
necessary for the security of our liberties, 
would be a much greater evil, than the 
one intended to be removed. 

It would really seem as if gentlemen 
imagined that the end and object of law 
was punishment. The end and object 
of law is the prevention of evil ; laws are 
a terror to evil-doers ; the basis of wise 
laws is the maxim— Tnrtas ad omnes, petna 
ad paucox. Indeed, so erroneous is it to 
imagine, that wise laws are evidenced by 
the multitude of prosecutions, convictions, 
and punishments, which grow out of 
them, that the very opposite is the truth. 
The perfection of a penal Uw would be. 
(VOL XIX.) 


that it should never be executed, that the 
terrors alone should be sufficient to pre« 
vent the evil, that the fear should be so 
opemive on the minds of all, that the 
punishment should extend to none, that 
the result should be, not only, meius ad 
omnestpana adpaucos; but peena adnullos* 
But these things arc impossible, human 
infirmity permits not such results, l^aws, 
however, are erroneously said to be a 
dead letter, merely because they may not 
have been enforced by prosecutions, con- 
victions, and punisliments. Such 1 .iws live 
ill the manners, habits, and opinions of the 
people ; they live iu the rules and maxims 
of their life ; the silent, invisible operation 
of the law is much more cfllictual for good, 
than the bns\r and bustling activity, which 
would keep them always in sight and in. 
motion, working away in courts of judica- 
ture, in the midst of the buz and dust of 
prosecutors and constables, witnesses and 
jurii.'S, magislrales, and spectators. 

Though laws operate principally by the 
silent and invisible working of the terror 
of their sanctions, yet the nature and 
amount of this terror, the nature and 
amount of the punishment threatened, 
must depend upon circumstances. A pu- 
nishment can iK'vtT he too mild, provided 
it answer the end proposed, which is the 
prevention of some description of action, 
materially prejudicial to the community; 

I say materially prejudicial : for actions, 
only slightly inconvenient to the com- 
munity, ought not to be the object of penal 
laws, but should*be left to the controul of 
manners and morals; for by subjectirvg 
them to punishment, (and in order to pre- 
vent them effectually, severe punishment! 
might perhaps be nece.ssary) the very 
amount of the punishments themselves 
might subtract more from the amount of 
human happiness, than would be subtracted 
by permitting the inconvenience intended 
t(» be prevented. But where the nature 
of the action would materially destroy the 
well-being of the commnnily, the sanction 
of the law mus: be such, as may be neces-' 
sary to prevent such actions; for human 
laws proceed from human necessities, and 
are not referable to abstract ideas of justice, 
or to any supposed scale of proportionate 
retribution of so much suffering so 
much guilt. Indeed, the legal code, and 
the moral code are not only diflbrent, but 
contrary. In foro comckntia, the greater 
the temptation, the more venial the of- 
fence ; in foro hutnano» the greater the 
temptation, the greater molt be the pu- 
(2 
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liishment, to deter from the action. We 
must alf remember when first these sub- 
jects were brouj^ht under our consUera- 
tion«and before ire understood that human 
Jaws proceeded from human necessities, 
how much we have been shocked at the 
seeming injustice of human laws; we find 
actions punished by the severest penalties, 
tVhich are no moral offences at all. 

In truth, the subject matter of the two 
codes is different. The moral code re- 
spects the agent, the legal code the act. 
The agent is justified by his motives, 
though the act is injurious ; but the act, if 
materially injurious, must be prevented 
by punishment ; though the doer of the act, 
as tar as his motives arc concerned, may, 
in faro conicientiy be deserving of praise 
rather than punishment. Such person is 
not punishea, because, according to the 
phrase which is so often misused and mis- 
applied, he deserves punishment, but be- 
cause it is necessary to prevent the sort of 
action which he has done. In no case 
whatever under the mere human code, is 
punishment, however slight, enjoined or 
inflicted, because the person doing the 
act deserves the punishment. But when- 
ever the human tribunal, in the applica- 
tion of the legal code, by calling in the 
aid of the moral code, is able to adapt the 
degree of punishment to the moral guilt 
of the agent, it is very soothing and con- 
solatory to our minds. 

But, Sir, though human laws proceed 
from human necessities, human tribunals 
should be so constituted, as to be able to 
avail themselves abundantly of the aid of 
the moral code. And yet it is singular, 
that those who have speculated most upon 
the improvement of penal laws, should so 
far seem to forget the end and object of 
all Jaws, which is happinessi as to endea- 
vour, by excluding discretion, and by 
antecedent definitions, to banish the moral 
code, and render the legal code all in all. 
This is indeed to enhance the evils of 
human latvs, which, growing out of human 
necessities, depart from abstract ideas of 
justice. If a man is within the letter of 
the law, under their system, which vainly 
attempts prospectively to define every 
varied„fbrm and quality of each act, he 
must suffer the penalty. Nothing is en- 
trusted to wise and good men. Even 
pardon is excluded from the theories of 
those speculators, who considering pardon 
as a dispensing with the law'. Would tear 
this jewel from the British crown. 

Under the British system, the human 
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law is qualified in its application by tbtf 
moral law, so that it falls with seventy ofi 
those only, who, morally speaking, are fit 
objects of it. Thus, human law and jus- 
tice go hand in hand. The other system 
is founded (as has been well observed) in 

unenlightened presumption,’^ and would, 
by its unskilful attempts to improve human 
laws, banish justice from human tribunals* 

There may be, indeed there must be, 
cases, in which human necessities must 
compel the moral code to depart from the 
human tribunal, and the dread sanction of 
the human law must be enforced on hinii^ 
who, as a moral agent, may little deserve 
punishment. These are fearful contem- 
plations, which oblige us to harden our 
hearts. Our reason approves, but our. 
eyes weep. I have deep and trembling 
sensations on these subject*;, but 1 cannot 
express them. No image to niy mind is 
so awful, as that of man silting in judg- 
ment upon man. Though imperious ne- 
cessity stares me in the face, and com- 
mands the dreadful duty to be performed, 

I still exclaim, who are we that we should 
judge one another ? I feel beat down and 
overcome by the sense of human infirmity, 
o|kman ignorance, and of our miserable, 
narrow, and imperfect views. Nothing 
supports me, nothing consoles me, but a 
trust in the other and mightier principles, 
in the other and mightier wisdom, in the 
other and mightier means, which govern 
the affairs of men. 

Sir, if the year which has passed over 
our heads, has encreased the motives of 
my honourable and learned friend to per- 
severe, in again submitting his Bills to the 
consideration of the House, it has encreased 
also my conviction of their inexpediency. 
The year, which has passed, has not only 
enabled me to reconsider my former opi- 
nions, and the grounds of the part 1 have 
before taken on this subject ; but it has 
offered new and most valuable matter to 
my consideration. The Chinese penal 
code is new subject matter offered to the 
contemplation of all Europe. It is im- 
possible to praise too much the merito- 
rious assiduitv* and the almost incredible 
labour by which such a work has been 
added to the literature, and to the' legal, 
and political materials of the western parts 
of the world ; nor can I too strongly re- 
commend to the perusal of those, who 
hear me, the admirable, profound, and en- 
lightened comment on this code, in a de- 
servedly admired periodical work, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, not many montbe 
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•i|M. lo that excellent comment, the 
cTCCaaive and unprofitable accuracy and 
minuteness of the regulations of the code 
arc very ably exposed, as well as the con- 
stant desire to regulate every thing ; to in- 
terfere in every action, and to fix immuta- 
bly, before hand, the effect of every shade 
of distinction, which a case may receive 
from its circumstances. By this code, the 
whole actions of a man^s life are submitted 
to the controui of government : the legis- 
lator, seeming to forget the suffering and 
debasement, that was to result from the 
destruction of individual freedom, and 
seeming only to think of permanent con- 
troul and complete superintendence. The 
commentator most successfully points out 
the absurdity of the minute and anxious 
attempts at accuracy in distinguishing 
cases and proportionate punishments ; and 
observes, that these minute regulations 
have their origin in unenlightened pre- 
sumption experience proving, that the 
exact apportionment of punishment is un- 
attainable, and not even vi'orth attaining. 
In almost all cases, he says, of variable 
delinquency, the law need only fix the 
maximum of punishment, leaving it to the 
judge to give effect to such circum.stai|^es 
of mitigation, as may arise : all beyond 
this is " foppery and childishness.’^ He 
continues, however, to observe, that it is 
not a little remarkable that this exact 
adaptation of pains to offences, (which we 
have seen is always attempted in ignorant 
times, and abandoned in those enlighten- 
ed,) is recommended by Mr. Bentham. 
But I will not detail further the admirable 
observations of this commentator, but will 
venture generally to recommend the whole 
comment to the perusal and consideration 
of those who hear me. bir, I will venture 
also to recommend to the perusal and con- 
sideration of gentlemen, another excellent 
comment in the Edinburgh Review of 
April, 1804, on Mr. Bentham’s "Princi- 
ples of Legislation, published at Geneva, 
in 1802, by M. Dupont.” The com- 
mentator observes sarcastically, that M. 
Dupont is persuaded that this publication 
must makean epoch and a revolution in the 
science of which it treats. Indeed, every 
body now seems desirous of creating new 
eras, and introducing new systems of lo- 
gic, ethics, and legislation. But I will not 
go into the details. The commentator, 
however,' well observes that there are innu- 
merable cases, in which the advantages to 
be gained by the commisson of the crime, 
are incalculably greater than the evils to 


which it may expose the criminals; and 
he ridicules Mr. Bentham’s idea of 
exactly apportioning punishments, and, 
^thinks " our undistinguisliing grossn^ 
better than such foolery.” Our undis^ 
tirtjpiishing grossness may perhaps bt 
the effect of our foggy and impure 
atmosphere, and suited to it: and Mr. 
Bentham’s work may be better suited to 
the pure air and more wild and ro- 
mantic scenery of the country in which it 
was published ; a country fitter for lofly 
speculations; a country, indeed, which 
afforded the first cradle, and first fostering 
care, to those effusions from Ferney and 
Moutiers Travers,* to those aspirations 
after a greater good, and a more entire 
freedom, and to those attempts to refine, 
improve, ameliorate the supposed degraded 
state of society, of moral sentiment, arid of 
law, which, in their operation, have spread 
misery over half the world, and, by their 
re-action, have enslaved the very country 
which gave them birth, and in which had 
been once found the stoutest champions 
of liberty. Sir, 1 also felt it to be my duty 
again to consult the works of Dr. Paley, 
and to reconsider his observations on these 
subjects. I would say something on them : 
but I have trespassed too long. I am 
very thankful, very deeply attd sincerely 
thankful, for the indulgence which has 
hitherto been extended to me. 1 will not 
abuse it. There have been times, and 
there have been those,* who could dis- 
course on such ^pbjects, not only without 
fatiguing the House, but keeping theij: 
attention alive in one continued stream of 
delight and admiration :--those times are 
past-^those men are gone ; and we are 
left to toil on in the dark, sorrowing, as- 
well as we can. One thing, however, 1 
must say, as to Dr. Paley, that I thiolf^niy 
honourable and learned fiiend was per- 
fectly correct in asserting as be has dime, 
that what Dr. Paley calls the system ^f 
the British penal code, was not a system 
in the ordinary sense of .the word ; but 
grew gradually by detached acts both of 
legislation and of administrative jurispru- 
dence, to what it now is. But, 1 aip 

* Residences of Voltaire and Rousseau 
in Switzerland* 

* When this Bill was last year under 
the consideration of the House, via. 
May ist, 1810, Mr Wincfliam defended 
the doctrines of Dr. Paley in a speech of 
great length and unrivalled ability. He 
died the hegiiuMiig of the next month. 
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g srsimded that if gentlemen will consult 
r. Paley, they will find that he does not 
vsc the word system in the limited sense 
of the word ; but he speaks as if he was 
an artist, contemplating the work of ^rt, 
and he points out those features of our 
criminal jurisprudence, which, he con* 
ceives, characterise and distinguish it. 

God forbid, that British laws, or British 
institutions, should ever be supposed to 
have grown out of preconceived systems; 
nor should ever, at any time, be cut and 
carved so as to be squared to any man’s 
preconceived systems ! The niumcnt ive 
so deem of them, or so dabble with them, 
our liberties and happiness are at an end. 
Sir, it is not necessary for me to contend, 
that there may not be other systems more 
cft'ectual for the prevention of crimes, than 
the one adopted in this country ; nor is it 
my purpose so to contend. Indeed, I 
believe that other systems are more eticc* 
lual for the prevention of crime. I only 
say that if in this country, there is little 
preventive justice there must be much 
penal. 1 even admit that preventive jus- 
tice is more operative than penal. In 
countries, in vvhiclj have been introduced 
the patria potestas, the domestic jurisdiction 
of the heads of families, multiplied tribu- 
nals, spread without a gap throughout the 
land, justice brought, as it has been called, 
to every man’s door, a well organised, 
powerful, armed, vigilant and'iiidcfatigable 
police, the perpetual supcrintendance of 
authority, public and private, every where 
on the watch, with eyes that never sleep, 
so that no man is for a moment out of 
the sight and influence of those who have 
rontroul ovc^r him. I am indeed ready to 
admit, that in such countries, there may be 
few jcrimes. But we buy exemption from 
erkne too dear, if we purchase it by the 
loss of happiness and virtue. We may 
be so swathed, and swaddled, as not to be 
oble to commit crimes. Destroy the free 
action of ouf limbs, put us into leading 
strings, knd give us the go-cart, we may 
have few vices and few crimes, and may 
become a very pretty behaved and con- 
temptible people. Under suoh a system 
of preventive justice as 1 have described, a 
systep of penal justice might be expected, 
to be found more conformable to those 
characteristic features of that more per- 
fect criminal code, which we are all 
able to conceive in our minds, and on 
which the theorists so frequently insist. 
We might well expect to find punish- 
ment more mild« more definite^ more 
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proportionate^ more certain, and more 
speedy. No man can be less disposed 
than I am, to lindenralue the works of the 
theoretic writers on these subjects. In 
many instances, I greatly admire and ap- 
plaud their labours. I have read much of 
their reasoning with delight and instruc- 
tion. Such contemplations sooth, cleanse, 
and refresh the mind. We seem to 
breathe more sweetly and freely, when no 
longer in face Momuli, sed in republicd 
Platonis, 1 do not complain of the theories, 
but of the misapplication of the theories. 
These theories find their way, from the 
speculative works of the abstract reasoners, 
even in:o the petitions^ which now lie on 
the table of the House. There are rwo 
petitions now on the table, from two diffe- 
rent bodies of manufacturers, residing in 
parts of the united kingdom very distant 
from each other. The one is a Petit ion from 
the master calico-printers in the vicinity of 
London ; the oilier from the proprietors of 
bleaching grounds in the north of Ireland. 
The petitioners are divided in local situation, 
but not in sentiment ; for both petitions 
are word for word the same. Both request 
us, in due conformity to the theories, to 
substitute certainty for severity of punish- 
ment. They seem to think it is only ne- 
cessary for them to ask for us to give : 
and most happy should I be to comply 
with the request, if it was in human com- 
petency to grant the boon. It may be 
perfectly true, as a theory, that certainty 
nf punishment is more efficacious than sc- 
verily. Assuredly, if every misdeed was 
sure to be punished, it would not be ne- 
cessary that punishment should be severe ; 
and the certainty of an adequate punish- 
ment might alone be sufficient to repress 
the offence. But how can this be in hu- 
man aifiiirs? If when I stretched out 
my hand to do evil, an invisible hand 
smote me, it might not be necessary 
that it should strike hard, or strike often. 
If, from the perversity of passion, 1 
should still persist, and the blows were to 
become more frequent, and more severe, I 
am nevertheless willing to hope, that mild 
and certain chastisement would be abun- 
dantly sufficient to keep me within the 
path of my duty. But, in human af- 
fairs, where is this invisible hand ? 
How can we secure certainty of pu- 
nishment } Certainty of punishment im- 
plies certainty of detection, certainty of 
prosecution, certainty of sufficient legal 
evidence, and of witnesses disposed to 
give it, certainty of conviction, and of thf 
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correct vievirs and clearness of understand* 
ing of the Judge andthe Jury, certainty in 
the disposition and intelligence of those 
to whom it is intrusted to qualify the ope* 
ration of the laws. How, I repeat it, can 
we secure this certainty ? Sir, 1 sadly 
fear that human laws, proceeding upon 
human necessities, and not upon abstract 
ideas of justice, must, to secure the end 
and object of those laws, compensate by 
the severity of their sanctions for the un- 
certainty of their execution. The mag- 
nitude of the threat must be proportion- 
ed to the uncertainty, and to the dis- 
tance of the period at which it may be 
carried into effect, and to the degree of 
probability of its never being carried into 
effect at all. This uncertainty, this dis- 
tance, must vary in different countries. 
Even in the countries to which 1 have al- 
luded, considerable allowance must be 
made on these heads. Wc are not, in 
making these calculations, apportioning a 
certain degree of moral guilt. The man 
who suffers is often an object of pity, of 
the most lively compassion. lie may 
create the most agonizing sympathy in his 
favour. Every body may wish he may 
escape, as well those wlio try him, as 
those who are spectators of his trial. As 
a moral ageist, his guilt may be minute; 
us a moral agent, he may be spotless. 
His motives may have been meritorious, 
even sublime. Yet, from human neces- 
sities, which look to actions and not to 
agents, he may have to suffer. Even his 
father might have to pass sentence upon 
liiin. Does he then deserve punishment ? 
As a moral agent, assuredly not. Nor 
does human law visit him, because he, as 
u moral agent, deserves punishment, no. 
Others must be deterred by his suffering 
from his action. He may die a martyr. 
He may go to his reward, under another 
dispensation. Was Manlius’ son a wretch 
deserving death ? Yet his death laid the 
foundation of that scrupulous military 
obedience, from whence was derived all 
the triumphs and glory of his country. 
Human laws must be so contrived, that 
criminals must feel that they will be 
losers. They must feel that crime is not 
a profitable trade. And without severe 
sanctions, it is not easy to conceive a more 
profitable trade. There are many cases 
where a criminal would be a gainer, 
even though detected and punished. 
But how enormous are his gains, when 
the uncertainty of detection, prose- 
cution^ &c. is taken into account. 


It is 500 to 1, that he is never detected. 
It is 100 to 1, that the legal evidence is 
insufficient, &c. &c.and 10 (o l, on many 
other events. These chances must be 
counterbalanced by a proportionate in*, 
crease of the terrors of the threat. In 
free countries, these severe sanctions are 
the more necessary, from the jealousy 
which subsists, as to that perpetual super- 
intendence and controul, which in coun- 
tries differently constituted, lessens the 
number of crimes, from the nature of laws 
and from the elaborate and scrupulous pro- 
cess by which they are administered ; 
from the nature of our manners, habits, 
character, customs, and opinions, severe 
sanctions have found their way into our 
code. We should not be very fond of the 
invisible hand, which should check the 
pen while it was writing, and not after it 
had written ; and the hand, while it was 
acting, and not after it had acted, lest 
actions should ripen into crimes— destroy- 
ing thus all free agency, and of course all 
the energies of virtue. These charac- 
teristic diflerences, in nature, mode of 
operation, and in immediate and remote 
effect, between penal and preventive jus- 
tice, abundantly manifest themselves in 
the history of free states, where it will 
be found, that the lessening of penal sanc- 
tions has led to the multiplication of pre- 
ventive means, and thus, by the introducing 
of maxims of jurisprudence, and modes of 
action nnsuited to free states, by the gra- 
dual progress of human aflairs, the cha- 
racter of the nation has altered and con- 
formed itself to the change which bad 
taken place in its maxims. So that the 
taking off of penal restraints, which would 
naturally seem to iiurease freedom and 
happiness, has in fact been found to have 
destroyed them both. Sir, 1 am well 
aware, that these observations which the 
House has to indulgently periniiied me to 
submit to their coiiMderation, do not all 
directly apply to the particular hill im- 
mediately before us. 1 am willTng, how- 
ever, to hope that they are not wholly 
inapplicable, or indeed of very remote 
application. But, when so many errone- 
ous ideas arc entertained respecting the 
human and the moral codes, when^uch a 
disposition manifests itself to misapp ly 
even the more, valuable iheones of spe- 
culative men, and when the wnole frame 
and policy of our criminal jurisprudenc^e 
has been called in question, in the argu- 
ments and reasonings which heve been 
brought forward in support of the «l- 
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ttcations proposed, it seeitied to be the oflences, owing to the alteration of the 
bounden auty of those who seriously law* Is this statement false ? JSvenj if we 
entertained diflerent views, after long were not mucn disposed to reverence the 
and diligent meditation on such sub* assertions of our ancestors, or the princi- 
jects* not to let their opinions re* pies on which they acted, 1 repeat, is this 
main in silence, but to add their feeble statement false, or likely to be false ? Is it 
voice to the sentiments of those en* not manifestly likely to be true ? Now, 
lightened men, who, in a system of seem* what says the Bill on the table? The pre* 
ing severity, have observed the true ele* amble of the Bill states, that the act of the 
ments of justice and mercy. Sir, the Bill I2ch Anne ** bad not been found eilectual 
immediately under the consideration of for the prevention of the crimes therein 
the House, seeks to repeal an act passed mentioned/' How is this general asser- 
in the 12th year of queen Anne, which tion to be established ? Indeed what is the 
took away the benefit of clergy from per- meaning of the assertion ? It is said, that a 
sons stealing in dwelling houses, goods of certain law has not been found elfectual 
above the value of forty shillings. Let us for the prevention of a certain crime, 
see what this statute of queen Anne is, on Why I what law ever was ? Is it meant, 
what inducement it was enacted, and what that there are more robberies committed 
evil it proposed to remedy ? The preamble in houses now, than there were in queen 
recites, ** Forasmuch as divers wicked and Anne's time, or in the time of George the 
ill-disposed servants, and other persons first, and George the second ? It would be 
are encouraged to commit robberies in very strange, if there were not, consider* 
houses, by the privilege as the law now is ing the great encrease of population, and 
of demanding the be;iefit of clergy Is the still greater encrease of houses, and in 
this preamble false? It is a practical as- the amount and value of personal property, 
sertion of a fact made by practical men. Is it meant that robberies in houses have 
and of a fact established by the expe- encreased within the last ten years ? It 
rience of several years. The House will would be equally strange if they had not. 
recollect, that, at an earlier period of queen The closer our population treads upon the 
Anne's reign, the law respecting the be- means of subsistence, the more the chan- 
nefit of clergy had been modified, so that nels for the outlet out of the fabrics of our 
larcenies ceased to be capital felonies, productive labour are impeded, the greater 
Such an alteration in the law' would na- the competition of labourers for employ- 
turally produce a great change in the ment, and the greater the necessities of 
minds of men : and the preamble of the those who cannot find employment at all, 
12th of Anne, to which* I have referred, the greater, I fear, will ever be the num* 
states this alteration to have actually taken her of crimes, and the less will it be found 
place. It states, that persons had been that aAy human law can be eflectual for 
encouraged to commit offences owing to its purpose. I should be very unwilling 
the alteration in the law ; and therefore it to believe, that the habitual, almost uni- 
revives the old system, as to aggravated form lenity, with which the law has been 
larcenies committed in dwelling-houses, executed in late years may have contri- 
There is no theory in all this. It is the buted to the encrease of this offence. It 
reasoning of practical men on matters will hardly he contended, indeed it docs 
within their knowledge. How liappened not appear to have been ever contended 
it, that the alteration which had taken by any one, that cases of robberies in 
place in the ancient system, in the be* dwelling-houses, by the confederacy of 
ginning ‘of queen Anne's reign, had not servants, and other circumstances of ag- 
lessened the number of crimes? Larceny gravaticn, have not been, and may not 
had ceased to be a capital offence. Of readily be. conceived to be, among the 
course, therefore, prosecutors would not most atrocious of crimes. 1 will not put 
decline prosecuting ; witnesses would not cast-s. They are i^oo obvious. Is the law 
withhold their evidence ; juries would not then too severe ? Or do we not inflict, not 
commit pious perjuries, &c. &c. Cer- merely hold out . the threat of capital pu- 
tainty had been substituted for severity iiishment, in cases, which, in point of 
of punishment.*— But 1 wander — I will rp- moral malignity, are of a much less 
turn to oiy statement. Our ancestors state atrocious complexion ? No, say the sup- 
plaioly and distiucily, that the received porters of the & 11, we do not complain thi^t 
ideas of guilt had been disturbed, and that the law is practically too severe. We say 
persons bad been encouraged to commit it is nominally too severe, but practically^ 
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riot severe enough. It vrould not, inde^> 
be very easy to prove that its sanction is, 
even nominally, too high ; if it is admitted 
that cases have occurred, and may occur, 
when such robberies would be among the 
most atrocious of all crimes, much more 
atrocious than those upon which capital 
punishment is uniformly inflicted. But 1 
only state their argument. They say the 
law is nominally too severe, practically 
not severe enough. It is the practical re* 
suit of a law, which gives its real operation. 
In order to make it practically mole se- 
vere, we must make it nominally less se- 
vere. The criminal looks to practical re- 
sults. In his meditations he reflects, that 
prosecutors decline prosecuting, juries ac- 
quit, judges mitigate, kings pardon, nobody 
is ever hanged. It might be observed, 
that this is rather a whimsical series of 
supposed facts ; for juries could not ac- 
quit, unless prosecutors prosecuted ; judges 
could not mitigate, unless juries convicted ; 
and kings could not pardon, unless judges 
passed sentence. But let us imagine and 
admit the criminal to be moved and se- 
duced by the instigation of a strange spe- 
cies of logic, and to arrive at the conclii- 
fion, that he may safely persist in his 
courses. What are the meditations of the 
prosecutor on this same notable series of 
supposed facts ? He also reflects, juries 
acquit, judges mitigate, kings pardon^ 
and what ? That nobody is ever hanged ? 
—No. He is seized with a fit of trem- 
bling, on arriving at the conclusion, that 
every body is hanged ; and he, of course, 
declines to prosecute. So that from 
the same premises they arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions, the one that nobody 
is hanged, and the other that every 
body is hanged, and thus’ the one, de- 
void of terror, continues his depre- 
dations, and the other, full of terror, 
forbears to prosecute. Supposing these 
premises from which proseo«itors and cri- 
minals reason, to be correct, it would nut 
be very easy, according to any theory of 
our passions, to explain how it happens 
that they arrive at such diAcrent conclu- 
sions. I do not limit my observation to 
the premises which I have stated, or to the 
manner in which I have stated them. 
But I wish gravely to observe, that sup- 
posing the criminals and prosecutor 
equally to contemplate the existing state 
of the law, and the mode of its adminis- 
tration and of hs application, it would not 
be very easy to explain how they can ar- , 
rive at such different conclusions. For 


whether men are most disposed to belief 
what they wish, or to believe what they 
fear; Mdiether in the lottery of good and 
evil, we expect more intensely to acquire 
the good or apprehend more intensely to 
incur the evil, the problem is equally of dif- 
ficult solution. But the problem is not 
worth solving, for neither the criminal or 
the prosecutor do in fact so reason or so 
act. Prosecutors, naturally enough, are 
unwilling to prosecute, and hapf^y to avail 
themselves of any pretence which may 
seem creditable. Alen do not even en- 
force their civil rights by legal process. 
They acquiesce in civil injuries, injuries 
often of considerable magnitude, sooner 
than incur all the harrassing and uneasy 
circumstances of suits at law\ But is the 
civil code therefore useless, because men 
decline to call it into action > Indeed it is 
much more conducive to the general hap- 
piness of the community, that men should 
occasionally acquiesce in evil, and should 
temporize, manage, mitigate, compromise, 
than that they should be always appealing 
to the contentious intervention of the law. 

I do not know that it w'ould be an advant- 
age to the community, that every crime 
should be prosecuted, and nothing left to 
morals and workings of men's hearts to- 
wards each other. So al*^© as to witnesses. 
Witnesses keep out of the way in civil 
cases, as well as in criminal, from deli- 
cacy, indolence, pusillanimity ; and they 
always endeavour to assign, and often suc- 
ceed in assigning? some reason which may 
be creditable. With many, the dread of 
fatigue, inconvenient hours, bad air, con« 
finciiient, weighs much. To some, the 
mere circumstance of appearing in court, 
all eyes and ears directed towards them, 
the forms of examinatian and cross exa- 
mination, seem perfectly terrific. To all 
they arc very irksome and unpleasant. 
How frequently do we find prosecutors 
declining to prosecute, in cases of mis- 
demeanor, and even ii^ cases of great 
personal injury. Must we alter the laws 
respecting misdemeanors on this account? 
Witnesses here also conceal themselves. 
Even, while, the misdemeanor is being 
committed, they will turn their backs, run 
away, that they may not see whaf» hap- 
pens, lest they may be called as witnesses. 
In cases of simple felony, we all know 
how unwilling men are to prosecute, and 
how continually they decline so" to do. 
The truth is, that the duty of prosecuting 
is one of the burthens imposed on indivi- 
duals by the system of British jurispm- 
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; and none of us are quite so fond of 
our dunes as we are of our rights, indeed 
every man who has ever had the painful 
task of prosecuting, imposed upon him, 
too well know, that ills notone of the 
pleasures of life. This is true, with re- 
ierence even to the more opulent part of 
the community, and to those who may 
have leisure ; but with the lower orders, 
the sense of the evil is aggravated by the 
expence and loss of time, the removal 
from their families, and other inconveni- 
ences. — These very irksome and uneasy 
circumstances apply equally to witnesses. 
Indeed they apply also in great measure, 
^even to the jurymen, and to all who either 
preside, assist, or in any way attend 
the administration of the laws. And yet 
my honourable and learned friend hopes 
to increase generally, throughout the 
communit}', the sum of human happiness 
by multiplying the causes by which hap- 
piness is jlestroyed. The object of the 
JiiiU of my honorable and learned friend 
is to encreasc the securit}' of property, 
by lessening the amount of depredation on 
property. But property itself is but one 
mean of happiness, and it is in vain wc 
render that nieatiof happiness more secure, 
if. by sodoing, we subtract a greater amount 
of happiness in another place by the opera- 
tiiui of other causes. 1, however, dis- 
tinctly deny that his Bills would have the 
edect of rendering property more secure ; 
for 1 am persuaded they w'ould at once 
render property less secure, and men 
more miserable. — It should never be for- 
gotten, that even a multitude of mild punish- 
ments might produce a greater sum of 
human sidlcring, and a greater diminution 
of human happiness, than a small number 
of severe punishments, without more eifec- 
tUallv obtaining the end proposed, which 
end IS the prevention of a species of ac- 
tion materially injurious to the community, 
and not an infliction upon tiie agent of so 
much suifr.iing, as a retribuiion of so 
much mviial guilt: I am perfectly ready 
to admit that there may be prosecutors 
who decline to prosecute, and witnesses 
who keep out of the way from ihe motives 
assigned by those who support the Bill. 
We know that motives of this kind influ- 
ence feven large bodies of men, where ex- 
ternal depredation is the subject matter of 
their reasonings, and not merely an in- 
ternal depredator.* This may be an evil. 

' * Alluding to the opinion of the 
* Quakers as to war. 
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It is, however, far from so great^a one as 
is imagined, and it is counterbalanced 
as ihe law now stands, by more than a 
commensurate good. For it does not foU 
low, because our system is such, as to 
induce many not to prosecute, that pro- 
perty is therefore less secure than it would 
be under another system, which should in- 
duce every man to prosecute, who happen- 
ed to be able to detect a depredator aiid to 
possess suilicieiitlegal evidence against him. 
Nor, Sir, do criminals reason or act in the 
manner which has been imagined. As 
the law now stands, the person who fl^els 
the disposition working in his mind to 
commit the crime, endeavours to calculate 
the extent of his danger. He finds his 
views very indistinct. He seems ignorant 
of the objects which surround him. He 
Bnds every where confusion, uncertainty, 
and obscurity. A kind of darkness seems 
to envelope him. The terror of ihe law 
swells ill his imagination. The haze mag- 
nifies it. He cannot measure its size or 
shape. When wc know the extent of a 
danger, how much of our apprehension im- 
mediately disappears ? Let any man look 
into his own mind on such a sul’ject as 
this; or consult his recollections in child- 
hood or in early youth, and he will find 
how much the laws have interwoven them- 
selves with the other institutions, and the 
other means which have contributed to 
form and fashion his mind. 1 well re- 
member the diflerent sensation which I 
experienced, on first hearing, that for 
such an act, a person might be trans- 
ported ; but for such an act he niighC b« 
lianged. The ide.i of being transported 
conveyed little terror; I was able to mea- 
sure and comprehend it ; but the other 
idea was indefinite and truly terrible. I 
even doubt whether the phruse, 'might' be 
hanged, did not agitate the feelings more, 
than if the phrase used had been ' must’ be 
hanged. Be that, however, as it may, it 
is obvious, that, to young minds, on whicii 
the silent and invisible workings of the 
law are most operative, in the forming of 
habits, manners and character, wlieii the 
spirit of adventure and love of novelty is 
ardent, the iaea of being sent to new and 
distant climes conveys few terrors, even to 
those who are happily tied and connected 
to the society of their native soil. How 
little, therefore, can such an idea operate 
on those who are loose upon the world. 

It is ohe thing to present to the imagina- 
tion of a boy, consequences, which seem 
to open to his vievr new and interesting 
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scenes of adventure^ and a very different 
thing to present to his imagination, that 
last consequence, which awfully closes the 
scene of adventure for ever. I confidently 
assert, that every man who heart me, will 
be convinced on this subject, if be will 
but take the trouble to look into his own 
mind, and consult his own recollections. 
Let us study ourselves, and commune with 
our own hearts : do not let us first create 
in our imaginations a new man, and then 
make laws to fit him. But if authority 
could be wanted, or necessary, on such a 
subject,! am enabled to state distinctly as 
a matter of fact, that criminals do so rea- 
son, so feel, and so act. I am enabled to 
do this, from conversations I have lately 
had with a person of that intelligence, 
that rank, and of that high trust, not long 
since, in our settlement at Botany Bay, 
and who has so lately returned from that 
country that his recollections are fresh on 
the su bject. Tlie House may not be aware, 
that, as the crown has its police officers and 
law officers for the security of persons and 
property, so also have those, who prey on 
persons and propertVi their public offices 
and law officers. They have their at- 
torney and solicitor-general as well as the 
king. The general object of the ques- 
tions, put to their learned advisers, is to 
ascertain, how such and such nets may be 
done, so as to avoid the operation of those 
statutes which take away the benefit of 
clergy. As soon as the bearing and ope- 
ration of the law had been explained, and 
the several distinctions completely under- 
stood, and it was found that the project, if 
executed in a particular manner, would 
only amount to a simple transportable 
felony, the adventure was undertaken as a 
matter of course. They had calculated 
the amount of the danger, and were pre- 
pared. Their great reliance always was, 
that they should not be discovered at all, 
which their practice and dexterity ren- 
dered almost a certainty, or even, if there 
might be grounds of suspicion against 
them, that there would not be sufficient 
legal evidence. No branch of the law 
was more studied than the law of evidence. 
These were the great points to which their 
attention was directed, and, if the worst 
came to the worst, they knew they should 
only have to pay a visit to Harry, Tom, 
or Sue, or some old acquaintance beyond 
sea, who had so mismanaged their business 
as to have been stupid, and unlucky 
enough to have been detected, prosecuted, 
convic'^ed, and transported. This was 
(VOL. XIX.) 


the sort of language invariably held by all 
the convicts, with whom my informant 
had occasionally conversed on such, sub- 
jects, during the time of his holding a 
public situation in that country. But he 
remembered having learned from ona 
convict in particular, a whimsical anec- 
dote, respecting great doubts, and difficul- 
ties, and discordancy in opinion, between 
their attorney and solicitor-general, and 
their other law officers, whom a gang, to 
which the convict belonged, had con- 
sulted, as to the safest mode of robbing 
waggons. All sorts of intricacies pre-^ 
sented themselves, and perplexities, and 
distinctions (whether well or ill . founded 
matteis not) about robbing waggons on 
the highway, in motion, at rest, at inn 
doors, in inn yards, under sheds, or not 
under sheds, &c. &c. Nobody could un- 
derstand the subject. Nobody felt certain 
what the consequences would be. What 
was the effect of this uncertainty, this 
confusion, this obscurity, of this unknown 
danger, of which they could not calculate 
the extent ? Why, that the poor waggons 
escaped scot free. Nobody would ven- 
ture to touch them. Such are the admis- 
.<non8, such the statements, and such the 
modes of reasoning, and of acting, of those 
miserable men, on whose minds the laws 
are to operate. And if the minds of those 
who are practised in depredation so reason, 
how much more so will the minds of those 
so reason who are for the first time medi- 
tating to depart from the path of their 
duty. — Such theh is the ahtbority of the 
criminals themselves. What is the au- 
thority of those, who from the nature of 
their judicial situations, have their atten- 
tion constantly and practically directed to 
this subject, and who are almost daily in 
the habit of observing hew the laws ope- 
rate upon the mind ? I refer to their view 
of this matter, as to that of spectators, who 
see the object nearer than we do. 1 do 
not quote their opinions, as authority, to 
govern or direct the conduct of the House. 

I appeal to them as witnesses. I refer to 
the evidence of intelligent, respectable 
and enlightened men. And feeling as I 
do, the extreme importance of ascertain- 
ing the opinions of practical men on these 
subjects, who have a closer and mora con- 
tinued insight into the operations of the 
criminal law than we can have, 1 am very 
anxious to be permitted to read, as part of 
my speech, certain Questions, whicn have 
been proposed to very able and experienced 
magistrates, the law officers of the city..o£' 
(2 T) 
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London, together with their Answers to 
these questions. 1 repeat that 1 do not do 
this, as if 1 was referring to authority, 
which ought to govern our conduct ; but 
merely as to materials, which may con- 
tribute, to enlighten our judgment. 

Questions proposed to the Recorder and 
to the Common Seijeant of the City of 
London, together with their Answers. 

QUESTION I. 

What has been the effect of the act 
parliament which took away capital 
punishments from privately stealing from 
tbe person ? 

ANSWERS. 

The Recorder. 

•• The effect of the act of last sessions, in 
my opinion, has ocen to cncrcase the 
number of offenders, and consequently the 
number of convictions. 

The Common Serjeant. 

*• 1 have not observed any beneficial 
effect as yet, resulting to the public from 
the repeal of the 8th Eliz. c. 4. which took 
away the benefit of clergy from the of- 
fence ofprivately stealing from the person. 

QUESTION II. 

Has it been found by experience that 
the nuinber of pick-pockets has encreaaed 
since, or diminished ? 

The Common Serjeant. 

'' The information which 1 have col- 
lected in the course of uy official duty, 
has satisfied my mind, that the offence of 
larceny from the person has very much 
increased since the repeal of the statute 
above mentioned, and that the offenders 
of that description have become more 
numerous, more united in gangs, and that 
they carry on their depredations more 
■ystematically, and with greater boldness. 

QUESTION III. 

Was there, before the act passed, any 
rtluctangS' in prosecutors to prosecute for 
this offence, or in jurors to convict, if the 
evidence was complete ? 

The Recorder. 

1 am not aware of the least reluctance 
in pro^cotors to come forward and pro- 
secute, as the law formerly stood, nor did 
I ever know a jury loth to convict, when 
the evidence was complete. 

The Common Serjeant. 

The above-mentioned statute applied 
^ to tiny value exceeding one shilling, and 
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in prosecutions where the Talue of the 
stolen articles was very trifling, I have 
observed a reluctance in juries to find the 
prisoners guilty of privately stealing; but 
in cases, not of that description, 1 have not 
found more unwillingness to. apply the 
law to that species of offenders, than to a 
thief of any other class. 

QUESTION IV. 

What is, at this time, the state ef the 
metropolis in respect to crimes ? Which 
are most prevalent, and most difficult to 
be guarded against ? 

The Recorder. 

The crimes most prevalent in the 
city of London and county of Middlesex, 
and which are most difficult to be guarded 
against, I take to be stealing to the amount 
of 40s. in a dwelling hoo^e, and stealing 
to the amount of 5s. privately in a shop. 
But offenders of the first description, viz. 
for stealingin a dwelling house, are nearly 
as numerous as all the other offenders 
subject to capital punishment. 

The Common Serjeant. 

Offences against the personal security 
of individuals are not very prevalent lar« 
cenies. The larcenies from the person, 
and from shops and warehouses, are ar* 
rived to a very high pitch; but above all 
larcenies from dwelling houses, and those 
particularly through the agency of menial 
servants. 

QUESTION V. 

** Is it advisable or safe to take off the 
capital punishment from shoplifting, 
stealing from ships, &c. in canals and 
navigable rivers, &c. and frbm a dwelling 
bouse, without breaking, and without 
being a burglary ? 

The Recorder. 

** I certainly do not think it advisable 
to take oil' the capital punishment in the 
three cases alluded to, viz. stealing to the 
amount of 40s. in a dwelling house ; the 
stealing goods to the same amount on a 
navigable river or canal, and the stealing 
goods of the value of 5s. privately in a 
shop. But whether any and what altera- 
tion should be made as to the amount of 
the value of the eoods stolen, might de- 
serve some consioeration. 

The Common Seijeant. 

" I am most fully convinced that the 
repeal of the lOth and 11th Will. 5, and 
of 23d and 24th Geo. 2, c. 45, would ba 
very unadviuible and very utuafe. And, 
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in the preseni depraved stote of tbe do- 
mestic and other servants in tbe metro- 
polis! I cannot possibly conceive any mea- 
sure, more big with mischief to eveiy 
private housekeeper! and to every trades- 
man! than tbe lessening the severity of the 
12th Anne! stat. l! c. 7.’^ 

Such then are the views which these 
intelligent and experienced magistrates 
have of this subject. 

Sir! notwithstanding all I have said! 
notwithstanding all the genera] reasoning 
which 1 have urged, all the authority I 
have referred to in support of the main 
character and features of the British 
system of criminal Jurisprudence, I am 
anxious not to be misunderstood, as if I 
confounded things most distinct in all 
reasonings on law, morals, and on all 
subjects of human contemplation, namely, 
general truths, and universal truths: or 
as if from ray being deeply impressed 
with the general truth of the observations 
I had submitted to the House, I had ren- 
dered myself blind to every defect of our 
penal code, and considered every part of 
It as equally incapable of amendment. I 
am very sensible that many of the objec- 
tions which have been stated, that many 
of the inconveniences which have been 
experienced, are well deserving of an at- 
tentive consideration. But I am equally 
persuaded that they admit of their appro- 
riate remedies. The alteration which 
as taken place in the value of money, 
should be provided for, by a proportionate 
alteration in the law. 1 should have no 
objection to increase the amount of the 
value of tho thing stolen, very consider- 
ably ; so as to do away that disposition 
in juries and witnesses, to shut their eyes 
to facts, respecting the real value of the 
thing stolen. 1 am willing, in the case 
immediately before us, of stealing in 
dwelling-houses, that the amount of the 
value should be raised from forty shillings 
to forty pounds, if that should not be 
thought too large an increase. It should 
not be raised very high, for a criminal 
should feel that be is playing a losing 
game : and in cases where large sums are 
stolen, and dexterously disposed of, a cri- 
minal might be a great*gainer, even though 
detected and punished. 

' 1 have also occasionally been disposed 
to think, that it might be an improvement 
in our law, to permit an election to the 
prosecutor, to proceed either for the sim- 
ple, or for the compound larceny, lihts, 
w point of fact, is often permitted by a 


kind of indulgence* Compound larcenies 
are frequently tried at the assises as sim- 
ple larcenies, by omitting to insert in tbe 
indictment the circumstances which give 
the new character to the offence. It olten 
happens, however, that during the trial, 
it appearing by the evidence that it was 
an aggravated case of com|)ound larceny, 
the judge directs the indictment to be 
quashed, and a new bill to be preferred 
for the specific offence. That which has 
been done by indulgence, 1 have thought 
it might be expedient to permit to be done 
by law ; I have been inclined to imagine, 
that this election so to be granted to pro- 
secutors, would have several good effects : 
criminals would feel there was a double 
discretion ; the discretion of him whom 
they might injure, and the discretion of 
him, by whom they might be tried. This 
feeling would produce a strong moral ef- 
fect upon his mind ; criminals who might 
sink under temptations, would still so act, 
as not to be unworthy, as far as might be, 
of the lenity w'hich might be extended 
to them from either quarter. A man 
acting under such impressions, seems to 
be acting under a continued and inde- 
finite controul, which softeiib and amends 
his heart, even in the midst of crime. 
The system which attempts to afi^ pros- 
pectively an exact punishment to Vn ex- 
act offence, antecedently endeavouring to 
define ever^ shade of distinction which a 
case may receive from its circumstances, 
trusting nothing to the discretion of the 
wise and the good, and thus presump- 
tuously making the human code all in all, 
hardens men’s hearts, and destroys all 
moral sentiments. Criminals become sober 
calculators, and kiiQW how to measure and 
weigh, and apjjreciate the quantities on 
each side of their equation? Sir, I am 
not anxious to encourage the breed of 
these senior wranglers in crime. 1 sub- 
mit this suggestion respecting the elec- 
tion to be permitted to prosecutors with 
great difiidence. I am awarb of ob- 
jections. But looking as 1 do to the 
fects which laws ough( to have upon the 
mind, 1 have been willing to communi- 
cate this suggestion to the House, as a 
matter perhaps not wholly undeserving 
consideration. It is indeed true, that, by 
the law, as it now stands, much of this 
feet is already produced, and men al- 
ready feel that the severity of the law is 
never likely to visit them, unless tbeir ac- 
tions evince moral depravation, atrocious 
malignity, or confirm^ habits of evil. It 
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is this feeling which forms the character of 
a people. Laws, customs, manners, habits, 
character, act and re«act upon each other. 
They are fearfully and wonderfully blend- 
ed together ; operating at once, as both 
cause and consequence. Sir, our system 
has formed the character of the people. 
And what a people ! lliose can best 
speak of 'them who best know them. If 
our system of laws is different from other 
more admired systems, so also is the cha- 
racter of the people. And may it con- 
tinue different ! Oh ! let us pause before 
we introduce changes, founded on new 
maxims, derived from other sources, ap- 
plicable to other states of society, and sup- 
ported by doctrines avowedly calling in 
question the whole frame and policy of 
our criminal jurisprudence. Do not let 
us think meanly of ourselves, or suffer 
others to imagine, that we are savage, un- 
feeling, ignorant barbarian^, who know 
nothing either of the principles of legis- 
lation, or of the principles of humanity 
. and justice. Are we to cast about for in* 
structors on such subjects ? We are a na- 
tion grown grey in the contemplation of 
moral, legal, and political truths. No 
country on earth has had so many minds, 
for such a series of years, engaged in such 
contwplations, and in attempts by every 
apeciW of arrangement, moral, legal, and 
political, to increase tlie liberty and hap- 
piness of the people. How comes it then 
that our laws are severe ? It is because we 
Ibve freedom and happiness ; because we 
are jealous of previous restraint and con- 
troul of our actions ; because we wish 
to avoid the teasing vigilance of the per- 
petual superintendence of the law; because 
we would not purchase exemption from 
crime, by the loss of virtue. If, from the 
want of this superintendence and controul, 
crimes are more difficult to detect ; if, from 
the nature of our modek of trial, and from 
the scrupulous and jealous exactness with 
which testimony is scrutinized, criminals 
are with **more difficulty convicted, and 
we have been thus obliged to counter- 
balance these inconveniences by the ter- 
ror of severer sanctions, such sanctions are 
the price we pay for our liberties. And 
cheerfiilly ought we to pay this price, 
even though we were convinced that, 
by other courses of action, we might have 
fewer crimes. But have we failed in ob- 
taining tbe objects we have sought ? We 
have every way attained them. Wo have 
formed tbe character of a people, which I 
will not trust myself to describe, but 
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which* I trust I shall never live to see 
altered. Have severe laws* made us 
cruel, or humbled or broken .down our 
spirit f Are we a mean, creeping, over- 
awed people ? 1 never look at the people 
without feelings of respect, affection, and 
admiration, which overcome me. Kind, 
generous, magnanimous, resolute, yet full 
of compassion ; with a courage dauntless 
and inexhaustible ; but with hearts tender 
as the bosom of a dove. Let us look 
at the people and pause. Even with 
respect to that part of their character, to 
which the Bill now under consideration 
more immediately relates ; I assert, that 
there is not on tbe face of the earth, a 
people among whom the propensity^ to 
thieve prevails so little ; notwitiistanding 
the immense amount and value of our per- 
sonal property, which oui rommertial 
prosperity has amassed, and whi^h tbe 
nature of our commercial habits and 
intercourse necessarily displays and ex- 
poses to depredation. Sir, 1 repeat that 
we have every way attained our ob- 
ject ; we have attained at once ^ihe 
benefits of the terror of human 'taws, 
proceeding from human necessities, and 
the benefit of the moral laws, proceeding 
from justice. As in our political insti- 
tutions, we have succeeded in uniting 
res olifn dissociabiles, iruperium et libtrtas. 
So in our system of jurisprudence, we 
have succeded in uniting things full as 
difficult to reconcile. Lex et honestas. 
We have fashioned and taught a peo- 
ple to respect the law of the land, with- 
out having at the same time weak- 
ened their sentiments either of honour 
or morality. Shall we introduce new 
maxims into our jurisprudence, and risk 
altering the character of such a peo- 
ple ? if we doubt for a montent, we ought 
to reject the measures proposed. VVe 
must not forget that we are repealing old 
Jaws, and not enacting new. I earnestly 
conjure the House to pause, as they prize 
liberty, as they prize benevolence, and 
that real humanity which seeks by en- 
larged views to encrease the sum of human 
happiness. 1 would conjure them to pause, 
as they love tbe people, as they admire 
their character, and as they would keep 
alive for ever in their hearts, chat lofty, 
fearless, independentspirit, tbe best fruit of 
our liberties, and the-surbst foundauon of 
individual happiness, and of the nation’s 
glory, prosperity, aud power. 

' Sir John Anstruther said, if he thought 
the motion of his bon. and learned friend 
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contradicted any settled opinion^ or en- 
croached on any established principles of 
the constitution, he should be one of the 
last men to rise in its support But he be- 
lieved that neither he nor his hon. and 
learned friend were remarkable for any 
exertions of a mere political tendency 
against the ministers of the crown or the 
ovenimcntof the country. The question 
efore the House was of a very different 
nature, and perfectly unconnected with 
any consid»>rations on the general frame 
and policy of the government of the 
country. Its object was not to innovate 
on the ancient principles of the law, but 
to bring back the law to the principles of 
its ancient standard. It was undeniable, 
that new penal enactments took place fre- 
quently, with very little attention or exa- 
mination on the part of the legislature. 
New felonies were often created on the 
spur of the occasion, according to the pre- 
valence of any particular crime. At 
times, one description of offences became 
more numerous than another, and the 
remedy applied to the circumstances of a 
certain period was generally left unabro- 
gated, and operative in succeeding times, 
while fresh changes in the complexion of 
crimes were constantly calling for addi- 
tional penalties. No one could look at 
our penal code on paper without shudder- 
ing, and the consequence was, that the 
ractice was totally different. The object, 
owever, of human punishments was to 
deter others; and it was the practice, 
therefore, that operated, not the theory of 
legislative provisions. It had been said, 
indeed, that the advantage to the public 
was in proportion to the magnitude and 
severity of the punishment of an indivi- 
dual. Admitting the policy of such a 
principle, he entertained very considerable 
doubts of its justice. But the policy itself 
was bad, and for this reason, that a law of 
extraordinary severity was seldom or 
never strictly enforced. The judge found 
himself impelled to interpose his discretion 
to mitigate it, because it was not in human 
nature to separate the consideration of the 
crime from all consideration of the person 
of the delinqaent.-~His hon. and learned 
friend only wished to bring back the 
written to the practical law. It had been 
said that it was impossible to describe all 
the aggravations of a crime. This was 
true, a discretion must, in many cases, be 
left to the judges— -but in his opinion, much 
more might be done towaras extending 
the certainty of the law,^ and by that 


means diminishing the cases in whicb fht 
judges now exercised a disereiionary 
power. The right hon. baronet then dwelt 
with great force of reasoning upon the per- 
nicious tendency of the multiplied sen- 
tences of death pronounced in our cri- 
minal courts, while the spectators were 
perfectly assured that it was not intended 
to carry one out of the multitude of them 
into execution. It was also of the last 
importance that punishment should be 
proportioned to the crimes, that the people 
might never be induced to consider the 
criminal as an injured man deserving of 
pity for his unmerited suffering, rather 
than censure for his comparatively slight 
offence. Prosecutions might indeed, be 
more frequent for some time, because 
many would then be satisfied in prose- 
cuting, as the punishment would bp pro- 
portioned to the offence. But the number 
of crimes would be diminished, and this 
was the great object of law. The right 
hon. baronet concluded, by declaring that 
he would support the Bill. ^ 

Mr. Macdonald, though an enemy to 
rash and ill considered changes, was far 
from being a friend to that indiscriminate 
hatred of innovation which extended to 
the prevention or obstruction of all im- 
provement. It had been asserted,^, that 
persons who had been the chief sufferers 
from crimes often abstained from prose- 
cuting because by law the delinquent 
might be subjected to a punishment totally 
disproportioned to the crime. If this was 
really the case, it was a matter well worthy 
the attention of the House, and one which 
ought to be taken into immediate conside- 
ration. It bad been said, that the same 
motive which deterred the injured from 
prosecuting ought to deter the guilty from 
committing the offence. The cases were 
widely different. The thief knew per- 
fectly that very few were executed, though 
the law denounced death — one only out 
of a thousand. His wants might Ue press- 
ing, the risk under these circumstances 
was small, and at any rate the punishment 
distant, while the gain was immediate. 
The person robbed of some trifling article 
might not be inclined tp prosecute. The' 
njiiry to him he might know to he trifling; 
but the consequences of a conviction he 
must be aware must be treble to the of- 
fender. It had -also been argued, and he 
believed with truth, that juries had almost, 
from the necessity of the case, assumed a 
discretion which did not properly belong 
to them; and that judges were often 
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MXIOU9 to get rid of Aat cir«cretion. Ia« 
deed, the judges of this country were de- 
sirous of having as little discretionary 
power as possible. They consented to 
exercise such a power only because it was 
necessary for the public interest.-»He next 
adverted to the mischievous tendency of 
. the frequency of sentences of death, when 
all the spectators must be convinced that 
hardly one in a thousand would be exe- 
cuted. It was turning that into a solemn 
mockery, which might be a powerful 
engine for the prevention of crime; little 
less efficacious perhaps than public execu- 
tions. This practice reflected discredit 
on the law. He would support the 
Bill. 

Mr. Herbert of Kerry opposed the bill. 

Lord George Grenville said, that exag- 
gerated rigour uniformly defeated its own 
object, and there was a point beyond 
which its influence would not extend. To 
punish small crimes with death, therefore, 
was not only the height of injustice, but 
^it was also extremely impolitic. What 
opinion would a stranger form of the hu- 
manity of England, when he was told that 
fifty years ago there were more than 160 
offences punishable with death. If dif- 
ferent gradations of crime, the small and 
the great, were to receive the same pu- 
nishment, the greater crimes would be 
naturq^lly resorted to.— He then proceeded 
to shew how inconsistent this severity was 
iVith the Christian morality, and the dan- 
ger of lightly condemning a man as unfit 
to live, who might be more unfit to die. 
These severe punishments he said, had 
th(ir origin in the feudal code. It was 
natural in times of ignorance, to recur to 
an indiscriminate severity. The most 
horrible punishment of those times, which 
was inflicted for parricide, &c. was now 
laid aside, but the secondary punishment 
of death for comparative trivial offences, 
atill remained. The law, therefiu'e, either 
had dope too much or too little, in re- 
moving the one punishment and allowing 
the other to subsist. To those who dreaded 
the consequences of this repeal he Would 
refer tq^ the efiects of the alleviation of 
punishment introduced into Russia by the 
empi^sd Catherine. Those who objected 
|o the repeal seemed to think that what- 
eyer is must be right, for if wrong, it must 
teve been already discovered; and in 
Ulis manner- error was continued from 
j^neration to generation. Whatever fate 
this measure might have at present, he 
could not but congratulate bis bon. and 
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learned (fiend (sir S. Rorailly) on the 
noble employment to which be had de- 
voted his high talents. Sooner or later 
the cause he had advocated must triumph, 
because it was the cause of good sense, 
humanity and justice. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he thought the 
speech of his noble friend who spoke last, 
as well as the speeches of those who had 
preceded, partook too much of general 
discussion, and seemed rather to wander 
from the question. One would suppose 
that a new code was intended to be intro- 
duced, whereas the sole object of discus- 
sion was a short practical question, whe- 
ther a law should remain which was al- 
most never enforced, or whether the pre- 
sent Bill, which took away in the few in- 
stances where that law was executed ca- 
pital punishment, was more expedient and 
advisable? It had been said, what opi- 
nions of practical 'men were there ns fa- 
vour of the Bill ? He would say, that they 
had the opinion of all the judges, and all 
the jurors who had been in the practice 
of administering the laws for many years 
past, in their favour. Practice was there- 
fore in favour of this Bill. It had been 
said on the other side, that there was* no 
ground of complaint under the existing 
laws. The single subject of dispute there- 
fore was, whether the disadvantages were 
such as to warrant the repeal of those 
laws, or whether the measure of his learij- 
ed and hon. friend was more advantage- 
ous, and admirably calculated for the pre- 
vention of crime. One great disadvantage 
of the existing system was the disinclina- 
tion of judges and jurors to execute the 
laws as painful to their feelings. It was 
mortifying that the people of England 
should remain so long subject to the ani- 
madversion of the people of other coun- 
tries, either directed against the laws or 
the execution of them, and that foreigners 
should have it in their power to make 
Englishmen blush for those laws which 
put judges and jurors in such a situation 
that they could not discharge their duty. 
He heldf in his hands an account of the 
number of persons committed, tried, and 
con'victed during the last ten years. It 
was unfortunate, however, that for the last 
five years, the numbers of those who were 
committed, and those tried, were not dis- 
tinguished. This list afforded the most 
complete practical illustration of the dis- 
inclination to prosecute. To what other 
cause could the disparity between the 
commitments and trials , be imputed. 
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In 1802 

Goinmitted 
- - 107 - 

. Actually 
- - 79 
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- - 168 - 

- - 109 

— ISO* 

- - 13.5 - 

- - 59 

— 1805 

- - 131’ - 

- - 76 

— 1806 

- - 128 . 

. . 56 


This Return being official, certainly 
called on the House to consider the cause 
of this defection in the trials.— As to ano- 
ther point, he could add nothing to what 
had been already said, namely, that of the 
situation of the judges and jurors; but as 
it constituted a leading feature of the case, 
he should advert to it. When he recol- 
lected that judges and jurors were every 
session guilty of that for which they were 
certainly not punishable, but which, ne- 
vertheless, could go by no other name 
than that of perjury, he certainly did 
think, that some reformation was called 
for. He should unfold a case which was 
already stated last session— a case so strik- 
ing, that it could not fail to make an impres- 
sion. A female had stolen a lOL note. 
The jury returned a verdict for below 
40«. Nothing could afford a more strik- 
ing illustration than this fact, of the incon- 
venience to which juries were subjected. 
Was it fit that they should continue sub- 
ject to them ? What opinion must a per- 
son who heard the trial, have formed, if 
next day he himself should have stood in 
the criminals’ box for perjury ? Except 
in a solitary instance, therefore, of one in 
a thousand, the laws were never executed. 
Il would be found that in the course of 
the last ten years, 895 individuals were 
tried, of whom 155 were acquitted, and of 
the remainder 414 were found guilty of 
stealing below the value of 40^. He 
would ask any person, who heard him, if 
there was the smallest room to doubt that 
of these 414 people so found guilty, a very 
great number must have been guilty of 
stealing to a larger amount than 4()s. 
The verdict, therefore, was contrary to 
fact. By repealing these laws a very 
great relief woufd be afforded to both pro^ 
secutors and juries. Prosecutors must be 
much more disposed to come forward 
when assured that the punishment was 
commensurate to the crime. When his 
hon. and learned friend first stated this 
disproportion in that House, to men sup- 
posed to be possessed of the best informa- 
tion, it appeared as a new fact, and ex- 
cited a good deal of astonishment. Was 
it, thererore, astonishing, that those whose 
situation precluded them from that infor- 
mation, should remain ignorant of the le- 
niency of the practice, and should feel 


the greatest reluctance to prosecute. -The 
necessary and infhllible consequence, 
therefore, of the repeal would be to in« 
crease the number of prosecutions, and the 
number of convictions; and the opinion 
would become generally prevalent, that 
punishment would follow the o^nce. 
Tlie reasons opposed to this measure were 
contradictory; for, according to them, it 
was sufficiently known that the jury, the 
judges, and the king, mitigated the pu- 
nishment in practice. Their theory, 
therefore, held out a punishment which it 
was known was not to be executed.— He 
could not conclude without expressing the 
sincere obligation which the country owed 
to his learned and hon. friend, not only 
for bringing forward the present measure 
originally, but persisting in it, notwith- 
standing the opposition he had met with. 
He had now the hope of being at last re- 
warded for his exertions ; for there was 
evidence that he had made converts of 
many who had formerly been his op- 
posers; and although he might not be^ 
successful this session, yet he had no ‘ 
doubt that perseverance would at last 
crown his efforts with success, and render 
him one of the greatest benefactors of the 
couiilry of which lie was at present one of 
the greatest ornaments. 

Mr. Morris argued generally in favour 
of the Bill ; and in support of that part 
of his speech wdiich related particu- 
larly to the injurious effects of its being 
imperative on the Judge by the existing 
law, to pronounce sentence of death on a 
person capitally convicted, although he 
might not have the remotest intention of 
ordering that sentence to be carried into 
execution, mentioned an affecting inci- 
dent which occurred some years ago on 
the Home Circuit, when lord Kenyon was 
on the Bench. An interesting young, 
Woman was tried for a robbery in a dwel- 
ling-house. It appeared to have been her 
first oflence; and there were so many 
circumstances of extenuation, ihat the 
witnesses very reluctantly gave their eri- 
dence, and the jury still more reluctantly 
their verdict of guilty. When lord Ken- 
yon proceeded to pass the awful sentence 
of the law upon her, the poor cre/ttute, 
who had observed the previous interest 
which her peculiar case had excited, fell 
senseless at the bar. I«ord Kenyon, who 
was a man of great sensibility, immedi- 
ately cried out, in the most hurried 
manner, " Good woman, 1 don’t mean 
to hang you, I 'don’t mean to btiing 
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. yoa.-*Wilf nobody ia the court tell 
her I doii^ mean to hang her This 
case made a great impression on himself, 
as well as every one present. He had 
frequently heard tite same noble lord pass 
sentence, not only on the prisoner before 
him, but on ilie. law. He most cordially 
supported the present Bill. 

The Chanceilor qf the Exchequer agreed, 
that it would be an important improve- 
ment on the law, if judges were not com- 
pelled to pass sentence of death on those 
who, at the time of passing sentence, they 
should be of opinion did not deserve a ca- 
pital punishment. It would make a won- 
derful ditference, however, if capital pu- 
nishments were entirely to be removed 
out ol the criminal code in every case 
connected with the objects of the different 
Bills now before the House. The case 
cited by the hon. gent, who spoke last 
was no doubt calculated to awaken the 
feelings of the by-standers, but it became 
the House, in their legislative capacity, to 
have firmer nerves. The hon. and learned 
gent. (Mr. Abercromby) had placed the 
question on its fair footing, namely, whe- 
ther the alteration was, or was not, on the 
whole, well calculated to diminish the of- 
fences ki question. He asked, on this 
principle, was the alteration proposed best 
calculated to prevent the offence now more 
peculiarly under consideration, in those 
degrees and shades of guilt which it was 
must desirous to prevent? Would not the 
"severity of the punishment rather tend to 
check those deeper 8had*es of criminality 
for which the severe punishments were al- 
ways reserved ? And would not the know- 
ledge that the capital punishment was no 
longer to operate be an encouragement to 
the perpetration of those most desperate 
robberies in the dwelling-house, which 
alone were at present visited with the pu- 
nishment of death ? He could not agree, 
however, to the suggestion of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Frankland,} that an option 
might ^ given to prosecutors to lay their 
indictments capitally or not, as they chose. 

^ If this were the case, no offence would be 
laid as of a capital nature, unless from 
some improper feeling on the part of the 
prosecutor. . As to the idea that the pre- 
sent (ueasure would contribute to render 
punishment more certain, that he could 
not agree to, if by “ more certain” was to 
be undersK^d more defined, for, by the 
j^Ksent measure, a greater latitude of pu- 
nishment than that now in use was al- 
JflHfed* The unwillingitess tq prpse.eute. 
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he contended,, was hot to be attributed 
solely to tlte offence being of a capital na*- 
lure, but to the expetice and trnu')le of 
prosecuting, and to^ oiht'r similar causes. 
He denied that the criminal code of the 
country was bloody ; on the contrary, 
executions very rarejy followed ascer- 
tained guilt. The right bon. baronet (sir 
J. Anstruther) talked as if the present 
measure was not an innovation, but was 
only bringing back the law to its original 
state. He would be glad to know what 
period of our history the right hon. hart, 
meant. Was it the period between Henry 
the 7tb and Edward the 3d, when murder 
was a clergyable felony ? If there was any 
part of the system proposed hy his hon. 
and learned friend (sir S. Romillv) to 
which he peculiarly objected, as being 
more capable of aggravation than another, 
it was that of robbing from the dwelling- 
house, which might be greatly aggravated 
by being accompanied by more of teiror, 
breach of confidence, violence and danger, 
than were likely to attend on robbery on 
a river, in a shop, &c. He would suppose 
the case of a servant robbing his lady, 
when probably he was the onlv other 
person in the house, where it could not be 
accomplished without creating terror, or 
even inflicting violence ; or, he should 
figure a case where a servant awoke his 
master in the attempt to rob him, and the 
only means that remained to prevent his 
becoming a witness against him was to a^d 
murder to the robbery. He conceived 
that the law should remain as it was, that 
it might prove a. terror against the com- 
mission of the aggravated species of of- 
fences. He must, therefore, oppose the 
present Bill, whatever might be his course 
as to the others. 

Sir Samuel komilly concurred entirely 
in the testimony that had been borne by 
every gentleman who had spoken on the 
subject, as to the ability and ingenuity with 
which his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Frankland) had opposed the present mea- 
sure. He could not but observe, however, 
that his hon. and learned friend had been 
rather severe upon him, treating him as one 
who, so far as the present subject was con- 
cerned, was to be regarded merely as a 
speculator, and not a lawyer-— or as one of 
those dilettanti lawyers, who knew no 
more of the law than any other person in 
the country who had never made it his 
study. If so, and he was really so igno- 
rant on this subject as hia hon. and learned 
friqnd represented biiPf he was^ iadeedii 
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extremely Onpardoiiable. For fifteen years 
he had been in the constartt habit of going 
the circuit in his professional character ; 
he had been much employed in the crimi- 
nal courts ; and when not employed there, 
he had been in the constant habit of visit- 
ing them, and taking notes for his im- 
proTement in that branch of the legal code 
of this country. But that his hon. and 
learned friend should be so angry at those 
whom he supposed to be mere theorists, 
he confessed surprised him a little, as he 
could not help thinking that his hon. and 
learned friend dealt as much in theory as 
any man, indeed, the greater part of his 
speech was so dark and abstruse, that he 
must be excused answering it actually, 
because he did not understand it. H 
hon. and learned friend liad said that ail 
the judges were against the measure which 
he now pri'su.ned to press on the consi- 
deration of the House. He (sir S. Romilly) 
had no reason to suppose any such thin^ 
He knew that he had the authority of the 
migistracy of the country in his favour, 
and he had no reason to suppose that all 
the ju«lges were against him. Me knew 
that he hid the authority of one judge of 
high rank against him, havihg experience' 
his opposition to the measure in another 
place. He had now also against him, the 
authority of the Recorder and Common 
Serjf^ant of l^ndon, and he was glad they 
had given their reasons for opposing the 
present measure, as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of examining what those reasons 
were. They objected to the proposed al- 
teration, but why ? Because the oiiences 
to which the Bills applied, were oflenccs 
which had greatly encreased and w^ere 
now encreasing ! Could there, he asked, 
be any greater objection to a law, than 
that the offence against which it was in- 
tended to provide was encreasing under 
it? If a person had a medicine adminis- 
tered to him, and a change of regimen 
was recommended, would it be enough to 
say. No, do not change the medicine, for 
the person is dying without any change ? 
Or, would the chairman of the College of 
Physicians, when advising with the whole 
body as to the state of their practice, as- 
sign as a reason for adhering to the medi- 
cine and to the course of treatment in a 
particuhir malady, that their patients were 
coming to be cured, sfiid wt^re dying as fast 
as could be desired ? If under the present 
law the offence had increased and was in- 
creasing, what a strange reason for ob- 
jecting to a change ? Of what nature, 
(VOL. XIX. J 


then, ought the change to be ? They could 
not at this period of time go back to the 
wheel or the rack in search of a subs'titute 
for the present mode of punishment ; and 
if they could not resort to a system of 
greater severity, why not seek for a remedy 
in a greater degree of lenity ? If he (sirR. 
Romilly) had succeeded, two years ago, in 
procuring a change of the law in this- re- 
spect, would not the increase in the num- 
ber of culprits, which was now regarded as 
a reason why no change should take place; 
have been attributed to the very change 
which had been introduced > The chancres 
of escaping as the law now stood were 
multiplied to such a degree as absolutely 
to operjte as a snare to thb commission of 
offences of this kind. He admitted that 
the number of prosecutions for stealing 
from the person* had increased since the 
passing of his Bill exempting the crime of 
stealing privately from the person, from 
capital punishment, but this was the ne- 
cessary consequence, and shewed that the 
measure was likely to operate. It must 
necessarily, at the first, increase, prosecu- 
tions and convictions, but when its effects 
were seen and felt, it would immediately 
lead to a decrease of the crime. His hon. 
anil learned friend (Mr. Abercromby) had 
staled the disproportion between the num- 
bers of persons committed and those ac- 
tually prosecuted for stealing in the dwell- 
ing-house. If gentlemen would look, 
however, at the numbers committed for 
stealing in the shop, they would find that 
there the disproportion was still greater. 
The whole number committed for this of- 
fence in five years was 598 ; of these 120 
were tried ; 20 were convicted, but not 
one was executed : and for stealing in the 
dwelling-house, within the same period, 
only two were executed. It was impos*- 
sible not to see that this proceeded from a 
disinclination to prosecute to the effect of 
inferring a capital punishment on such 
offences as the.se. The right hon. gent, 
opposite, however, said, that th^iiigb pu- 
nishment was not inflicted, the mere passing 
of the sentence would operate in a salutary 
way, by deterring others from the com- 
mission of crimes. How were persons to 
be deterred, however, by the idea a pu- 
nishment which they knew would never fall 
upon them ? This was, indeed, to go to the 
nursery for our ideas, but such, an argu- 
ment would not operate with persons acute 
as those on whom it was meant to have 
effect were admitted to be. The cases 
alluded to by the right hon. the Chancellor 
(2 U) 
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of the Exchequer as being of an aggra- 
vated nature, wiih great submissiuii, did 
not apply to stealing in the dwelling-house, 
but must fairly be considered as stealing 
forcibly from the person. Yet these two 
cases of simply stealing in the dwelling- 
house, and the aggravated offence which 
the right hun. gent, had himself pictured 
so highly, he would have punished in the 
same manner. As to the observations 
made by his hon. and learned friend on 
the work of Mr. Bentham, he (.sir S. Ro- 
milly) should only say, that it was a most 
masterly and valuable performance, which 
would live and be highly thought of when 
tho.se who now heard him would be no 
more; and if his hon. and learned friend 
had by his observations on that work made 
any gentleman who might not have al- 
ready perused it, desirou.s to do .so, he 
could assure that hon. gent., whoever he 
might be, that his hon. and learned friend 
had conferred on him a high obligation. 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said, that the criminal law of 
England was not a sanguinary law; for 
it was not to be executed. It was intend- 
ed, however, to have been executed, and 
it was executed till towards the latter end 
of the present reign. At the beginning 
of this reign, more persons were executed 
than were pardoned, in the proportion of 
three to two, now, not more than one was 
executed out of 17. Ministers, therefore, 
were themselves the innovators, and not 
him (sir S. Romilly). All he wished to 
do was to make the law in theory what 
it was already in practice. Ministers, in 
the lenity with which they now executed 
the sentence of the law, only concurred in 
the^general feeling of the nation. It was 
as his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Morris) 
had expressed it. It was time that had 
become the innovator. Gentlemen would 
have it supposed that these laws, which 
he now wished to see amended, were the 
combined efforts of all the great men who 
had lived before us. So much the. reverse 
of the fact was this,' that these laws had all 
passed without discussion of any kind. 
One or two discussions on particular 
criminal*laws did take place previous to 
this reign ; the others, as lord Bacon ex- 
pressed it, had been pass'd on the spur of 
Ihe occasion. A gentleman would stand 
up and move that in such a case the be- 
nefit of (?lergy should be taken away, and 
it was done. The only choice of punish- 
ments then was, to brand the hand, or im- 
fji* a year. Tho right hon 
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gent, asked the worthy baronet (sir J. 
Anstruther) what he meant by restoring 
the law He would tell him. To give 
back, to the otlencc the benefit of clergy ; 
to let the law stand as it did before the 
act of queen Anne. To the cases already 
mentioned, he begged to add the case 
of an apprentice tiled in the year 1807 
before Mr. Justice Lawrence, for robbing 
his master of his pocket-book, containing 
six 10/. bank notes. There were alle* 
viating circumstances in the case. Tho 
ma.sler had held out an improper tempta- 
tion to the boy, who had otherwise be- 
haved in a most exemplary manner. In 
these circumstances, what could the jury 
do? They found the boy guilty of steal- 
ing SDr.! A most serious and distressing 
situation in which to place a jury, by 
which they must find litt’e less than a ju- 
dicial murder, or get the better of it by a 
judicial perjury. A cruel case, fir«t to 
compel a Jury to call on God to witness 
their observance of the oath they had 
taken, and then to open the Statute-Book 
containing this act, and say, you must 
con.sign this boy to death, or you must vio- 
late your oaths. This was a most cruel 
course in which to persevere. If he had 
some opinions against him, he had also 
opinions of great Judges, now no more, in 
his favour on this subject. He had the 
opinion of judgeJBIackstone, whom, as he 
had then cea.sed to follow the profession of 
the law, his hon- and learned friend would 
probably conceive to be only a sort of 
dilettanti lawyer. He e.steemed the seve- 
rity of our criminal code as deplorable, 
and lamented that it should not be revised, 
at least once in a century. Lord Bacon, 
too, had set about a revision of this code ; 
and even lord Coke, an enlhu<:iast, and 
even a bigot where the established law was 
concerned, observed, that though ourlaws 
went to inflict punishment, they did not 
go to prevent crime, wdiich could only be 
done by instructing the poor and ignorant. 
He (lord Coke) looked to the period when 
the English nation should be employed in 
that work, and prayed blessings on the 
head of those who should promote it. 
These he esteemed authorities at least 
equal to the Recorder and Common Ser- 
jeant of London. 

The House then divided — 


For the second reading 79 

Against it 53 


Majority in favour of the Bill... — 2(J 
The Bill was then ordered to be com- 
mitted for Tuesday, as were also the Bille 
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to prevent Privately-Stealing in Shops^ 
and Stealing from Bleaching Grounds in 
England and Ireland. 

Foreign Ministers Pensions Bill.] 
Mr. Leach moved the second reading of 
this Bill. 

Mr. Bankes opposed the Bill on the 
ground of its breaking in upon the line of 
financial reform already laid down. 

Sir J. Newport was hostile to the second 
reading of the Bill upon the same ground. 

Mr. Brand opposed the second reading. 
He was averse to any step that could have 
the least tendency to raise a suspicion on 
the part of the people of the sincerity of 
the efiTorts making by that House in the 
financial reform already entered upon. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that amongst the objections he had heard 
urged against the Bill, there was none 
against its general provision. It was ad- 
mitted that the persons in question ought 
not to suffer loss in consequence of their 
having held such situations; and that 
they ought to be provided for as far as it 
could be done consistently with the pub- 
lic service. The question then was, how 
far the present bill was calculated to ef- 
fect that ? He justified the conduct of the 
duke of Portland’s administration, when 
it first came into power, in continuing to 
these foreign ministers the pensions given 
to them by the preceding government. 

Mr. Abercromby said, it was then open 
to the King’s discretion/whether he would 
continue to them their pensions or not. 

Mr. Canning said, that from the con- 
stant exercise of the discretionary right in 
the King to grant a pension to all those 
who had served abroad as foreign mi- 
nisters, there seemed to have arisen on the 
part of those ministers, a correspondent 
right to demand ; so that the claims were 
so many, and were represented to be so 
similar, that the great difficulty was to 
know where to grant and where to with- 
hold; this of course led to difficulties 
which were justly obviated by the Bill of 
last session. This Bill provided certain 
rules, which were meant to regulate future 
claims, by putting aside all those which 
did not come within such regulations. 
The first rule laid down was, that limiting 
the period of service within ten years 
from the date of his comrnissien. The 
Bill further provided, that the person 
holding the foreign seals should certify 
that the claimant had not» within that 
space of time^ refused any one missien 
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to which the government might have 
thought it fit to ci^ll him. This he thought 
to be a wise provision, and one that had 
been rendered the more necessary by a 
new custom, which was creeping in 
amongst those gentlemen, of exercising a 
suppose^ right of refusing any mission, 
after they had served out their three years; 
insisting upon it, at the the same time, 
that this refusal upon their part to dis- 
charge their duty to the public, did not 
invalidate their claims to the pensions 
they were receiving from the public, upon 
the ground of those services. — At the sarno 
time he had no hesitation in saying, that 
if when he had the honour of holding the 
seals for the Foreign department, apy 
exemption had been prop')sed in favour of 
certain persons who were supposed (he 
knew not why) to be interested in the 
fate of the Bill, he would then have con- 
sented to it. The omission made in the 
Bill of last year, respecting this case, was 
merely an oversight; and it ought to be 
recollected, that though this Bill should 
pass, the discretion on the part of his Ma- 
jesty to grant or withhold such pension, 
would remain entire and uncontrouled. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his reluctance 
ill feeling himself obliged to vote against 
the Bill. 

Mr. Stephen and Mr. Giddy were for 
the Bill. 

Mr. Leach replied to the arguments 
urged by various speakers against his Bill, 
and coiitended,»that persons employed in 
the diplomatic service of the country, 
were entitled to a liberal provision, when 
they were no longer employed, though 
they might not have been ten years in 
the service. Persons who gave their 
talents to the diplomacy, and relinquished 
other prospects of obtaining an independ- 
ence on the faith of the existing negocia- 
tion, ought not to t)e subsequently de- 
nied support in consctiuencc of a new ar- 
rangement having been made. 

The House divided, when th8 numbers 


were— 

For the second reading 34 

Against it 24 

Majority ... 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, April ] . 

Commercial Credit Bill.] The Com* 
mercial Credit Bill was read a third lime. 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved to leave 

out the clause, empoweriDg the CotnoSf* 
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sioners to advance Exchequer Bills qn the 
security of Heritable Bonds in Scollaml, 
observing that it was contrary to the prin- 
ciple of advancing money to merchants, 
and that, from the nature of the security, 
the money could not be forthcoming with- 
in the tinrie limited by the act. 

Earl Bathunt observed, that tUb clause 
merely empowered the commissioners to 
take heritable bonds as an additional secu- 
rity. The same clause was in the Bill of 
179^, and no inconvenience resulted from 
It- 

The Earl of Lauderdale denied the ne- 
cessity of the clause.— The question was 
put that the clause stand part of the Bill, 
and agreed to. 

*1 he Eul'i of iMuderdale then moved to 
leave out the clause empowering the Com- 
missioners to advance exchequer bills to 
the incorporated banks of Scotland, upon 
the ground that there was no necessity 
/or it, the hanks not standing in need of 
any suck assistance. 

After a few words from earl Bathurst, 
who stated that this cJiuse was also in the 
Bill of 1793, the question was put, tl^pt 
the clause stand part of the Bill, and 
agreed to. 

The Karl of Lauderdale then adverted to 
the notice he had given on Friday, his 
object being to leave out the clause em- 
powering the Bank of England to pur- 
chase exchequer bills issued under this 
act, and to substitute another clause pro- 
hibiting them from so purchasing them. 
His lordshjp observed, that the analysis of 
the measure with this clause as it now 
stood, was, that the merchants having a 
quanthy of goods fur which there was no 
market, the Bank could not .accommodate 
them with discount, but by the interference 
of government, advancing exchequer bills 
to the merchants, the Bank would take the 
exchequer bills us a security, and issue 
their notes for them to the nierchaiils, thus 
increasing the issue of Bank notes, which 
was already too great. 

Earl haihurst contended, that this would 
be, by a side wind, destroying the advan- 
tages of the Bill, as the exchequer bills, 
which the Bank were prohibited from pur- 
chasing, must necessarily be at a discount, 
whilst fither exchequer bills would be at 
ar.' Nor would it prevent the issue of 
ank notes, as those possessed of the ex- 
cbe^lnl*r bills must sell them in the market, 
and purchase others which the Bank could 
take, and for which of course bank notes 
would be issued. There was, besi^es^ a 
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constantly operative cause which produced 
a reflux of bank notes into the Bank, as it 
was found by experience, that although 
the dividends were paid every quarter in 
bank notes, yet that, after a short period, 
the whole amount^ of bank notes in circu- 
lation was nearly the same as before. 

The Earl of Hoss again adverted to the 
question of the exchange becoming fa- 
vourable to Ireland, contending that it was 
not the result of a diminished issue by the 
bank of Ireland. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mundatf, April 1 . 

Militia Enlistment Bill ] Mr. Lush- 
ington brought up the report of the Mili- 
tia Enlistment Bill. 

Mr. Elliot said, he was compelled by a 
sense of duty to object to thi.^ Bill, though 
he could not now hope to say any thing 
new upon it. When he recollected those 
who had on former occasions been asso- 
ciated with him in opposition to these ex- 
pedients, it might well be supposed, that 
the subject presented him with no cheering 
reflections. It might he said, that he was 
hostile to the Militia Establishment alto- 
gether ; and that his arguments against it 
ought to be taken with some grains of al- 
lowance. He never had been an enemy 
to the establishment, provided it were 
kept to its original numbers. He then 
proceeded to stale the grounds of his ob- 
jections to this measure ; to the increase 
of the numbers of the Militia, and to the 
Local Military Establi.shinenrs which for 
some time past bad funned so great an 
obstacle to the regular recruiting for the 
army. His late right hon. fiiend (Mr* 
Windham,) had taken a cqgiprehensivt 
view of the whole subject, and had formed 
an excellent plan for the recruiting of the 
army. That plan, unfortunately, had 
been overthrown before its most efficaci* 
ous engines had even begun to operate. 
Still, Its success, so far as it had gone, had 
exceeded his expectations and. those of the 
great character who had formed the plan. 
It produced, fur the first quarter, at the 
rate of 10,000 r en a year ; for the second, 
at the rate of 13,000 men a year; for the 
third, at the rate of 21,000 men a year ; 
and for the 4th quarter, at the rate of 
24,000 men a year. All this, by the or-, 
dinary recruiting at a reduced bounty. 
But the efficacy of such a measure mus^ 
depend on the opinion of its permanency; 
and since the unfortunate interference with 
it, the regular cecr^uitiog hardly produced 
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a sufficient number of men to cover the 
waste of the army. The expence of Mr. 
Windham’s plan had been ur^ed as an 
objection: but, in the end, the present 
method would be far more expensive, con- 
sidering the height to whi^h the competi- 
tion and roiiipiicated mode of recruiting 
must raise the bounty. If Mr. Windham^s 
plan had been persevered in, they would 
now have no occasion to resort to such a 
measure as this. It could not but disgust 
the Militia officers, who were converted 
into instruments for recruiting the regular 
army. To be sure, this was a case of 
emergency, and if the measure had been 
only temporary, he should perhaps have 
allowed it to pass without any thing fur- 
ther than a protest against the general 
principle ; but it was held out as a per- 
manent measure, and he must oppose it. 
The Militia officers ought to pause before 
they allowed their regiments to be turned 
into recruiting legions for the army ; and 
every member ought to pause before he 
placed in the hands of ministers a power 
of perpetual balloting. The system could 
never bo carried on without ballot; and 
thus they would be continually irnging 
the changes on bounty and ballot. With 
these few observations, which his sense of 
duty compelled him to make, he should 
leave the itiaUer to the House. 

Colonel Duckett would have been very 
averse to this measure if he had understood 
it to be a permanent one. But |ie hoped 
it was not intended to make it perpetual. 
Necessity justified it at present; the .same 
necessity which at times might justify the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpt]|^ Act. He 
expected that there would be no occasion, 
however, to have lecourse to the ballot. 
After the late volunteering, the reciuiting 
for the Militia had been very successful. 
He would support the Bill therefor^e, as a 
temporary measure. 

Mr. Giies referreil the hon. gent, wffio 
spoke last to the Bill itself, to shew that it 
was intended to be a pei rnaiient measure. 
The Bill recited, that '* whereas it was ex- 
pedient to provide a permanent supply for 
the army, and this quality of per- 

manency was, in fact, the great ohji ction 
to the me-asurc. The Militia officers were 
to be converted into drill serjeants, to pro - 1 
vide 10,000 men annually for the army. ' 
With regard to the private men, it must 
be remembered that *i40,0()0 in England 
were locked up by way bf local-militia, 
or volunteers. These might be enlisted ; 
but then their places must be supplied. 
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The advantage to the army 
by recruiting. They recruitea |ur the mitU 
tia, and why not as well for the line ? Tbn 
prjesent mode only tempted men to enter 
the militia first, and after remaining Chero 
for a few weeks, they enlisted iiUo tbo 
line for the sake of the double bpunty. 
He was glad Aat, the ballot was to be 
avoided, if possible. But the misfortune 
was, that while the expectation of ballot 
was held out, men could hardly be got 
by recruiting : the expectation of high 
bounties for substitutes, induced those who 
were willing to enter the army to keep 
back till they could do so upon the most 
profitable terms for themselves. 

Mr. EUism hoped it was not intended 
to render this a permanent measuie. He 
had the strongest objections to the ballot 
and fines, which were a great local op- 
pression, throwing that burthen on a few 
which ought to be borne by all. The 
men, however, must be bad, and he was 
willing to allow this Bill to pass, in the ex- 
pectation that there would be no occasion 
to have recourse to the ballot. 

Mr. liankes said, that he should propose 
a clause to declare that the ballot should 
not take place until the year liilS. 

Lord Castlereagh, adverting to what had 
been stated by a right hoti gent. (Mr. 
Elliot) against the present Bill, was willing 
to allow that if it were possible to raise 
124,000 men annually by ordinary recruit- 
ii)g,dt would be more advisable than to 
have recourse to' a compound system. 
The measure of the late Mr. Windham, 
however, though favoured by peculiar 
circumstances, only produced in the first 
year of its operation IT.OuO men. 

Mr. Whithiead si\\6 lU.OCK). 

Lord Castlereagh repeated it had only 
produced 17,000. All the facts relative 
to this subject were submitted to the House 
by Mr. Windham and himself in 1807. 
It was to be remarked that at that period, 
there were no less than !> t second, batta^ 
lions in the country co rcMluced, that it wa8 
doubted whether they could possibly be 
filled up; and an order was issued, that if 
each banal ion raise 400 men, ia 

all aboiit 20,000 battalions should 

I be disbanded, and the officers wouldTor- 
feit their rank. The recruiting parties were 
Mn'^ronsequence increased fiom2(X)to 70(1. 
He dissected the number of men raisedlhal 
year, and found that no fewer wereraised 
in one half year than 8.(K)0 men by ihcsa 
second battalions. Whatever iiifluenc# 
the inducements held out. by the late Mr. 
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Windham might hare on a philosophic 
mind, he was convinced that they would 
not have much on the aggregate ottbe po- 
pulation, and he was therefore unwilling 
to forego the permanency of service for 
any theoretical probabilities. To that 
system, however, he allowed its full in- 
fluence, except ill changiifg it so far as to 
allow an option to limited or unlimited 
service : and since that time the recruit- 
ing -had fallen to about nearly its or- 
dinary numbers. — It had been said, why 
not raise men at once by ballot for the 
line? but to this it might he answer- 
ed, that the militia gave habits vvliich 
prepared men for enlering into the line, 
and that it was the natural colour of the 
mind of man to prefer in the fust instance 
the home service. — He thought it ex- 
tremely probable that the militia super- 
numeraries, with the ordinary means of 
supply, might supersede the neces$ir 3 r 
of a ballot ; and he thought it therefore 
proper that something of this sort should 
appear on the face of the Bill, to put un 
and to all speculation. 

Mr. IVhiibrcad thought the noble lord 
who spoke last had dealt very unfairly by 
that great man whose eternal absence all 
must lament, very unfairly by the army, 
and very unfairly by the country. 
The system of recruiting lor the army, 
during the last war and the present war, 
down to the period when the late Mr. 
Windham’s plan was proposed, was a 
sysieni of force and violence. That plan 
was said to be theoretical, and in practice 
ineflicieiit. Luckily', however, for the 
country, it was carried into excciuion; 
and its success exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations of Mr. Windham him- 
self. The fact could not he contradicted, 
that in the particular year alluded to, the 
recruiting for the army exceeded not 
only what had either happened before or 
since, but was equal to the ordinary waste 
of the q^my in time of war, namely, to 
]D,()00, while the whole number now pro- 
posed to be raised was 22,000. The noble 
lord was for reducing the number raised 
on Mr. Windham’s plan to 17,000; but 
he contended that it was proved by Mr. 
Windham that the number was 10,000 and 
a fraction. The noble lord next wished 
to detract from its merits, by imputing this 
increase to a second operation ; the num- 
ber of second battalions in which the rank 
of the officers depended on their success in 
recruiting, and the number of recruiting ' 
parties. It had .fnly produced, said the | 
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noble lord, without these additional incen- 
tives, 8,000 in six months. But the noble 
lord ought to have observed, that the mea- 
sure was, as was predicted, progressive in 
its operation ; and that the second quarter 
yielded an encrease over the first; the 
third over the second ; and the fourth 
over the third. The additional number 
of recruiting parties increased only the 
number of competitors;^ but did not in- 
crease the abundance of the market of re- 
cruits. That plan, how'cvcr, was knocked 
on the head at once by the noble lord, 
who had deprived the country of it for 
ever. They w'ere now, in the present dis- 
tressed slate of the manufactures of the 
cduiitry, and when there was such a mul- 
titude of men in the market, obliged to 
make the present measure perpetual; a 
measure which let fall on the hc'ids of a 
few that which ought to be spread over 
the whole country. The noble lord would 
not allow that men w^erc inclined to go at 
once into the army. He wished one jump 
into the militia, and a second jump into 
the regular arm 3 \ The reasoning of the 
noble lord was here more childish than 
he could have expected. Why were 
men unwilling to jump at once into the 
regular army ? Because they w^ell knew, 
that ljy their double jump they would get 
a double bounty. This, however, came 
home to the argument of the late Mr. 
Windham, which, by leading men from 
step to step, and by increasing their re- 
muneration at each, would have efil'Clually 
kept up the numbers of the armv’, with- 
out such a grievous burden to the coun- 
try — He vjien adverted to what had been 
said ky Mr. Ellison, who, he said, had de- 
clared that he would vote fur the Bill, 
while he hoped it w'ould not be carried 
into eliect. The best way surely to pre- 
vent having efitct would be to vote 
against it.— With respect to the ballot, he 
said it was a grievous burden on the coun- 
try. He called on every gentleman who 
had any experience on the subject, to say 
if he had not met with numberless in- 
stances of misery which wrung the heart, 
while there was no "emedy ? It was pos- 
sible to bring forw'ard such a number of 
inslanecs of misery occasioned by the 
ballot, that he harl no hesitation to say it 
was as grievous in its Operation as any 
eonscription that ever existed in the world, 
if there was a necessity, let the hand of 
the law be laid equally on all. 

Mr. Ellison said in explanation, that he 
should vote in favour of the present Bill 
merely as an experimenW 
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Mr. Wilberforce said, the present mea- 
sure shewed, in the strongest possible 
manner, the danger of having at any time 
recourse to extraordinary methods, as in a 
short time they came to make part of a 
general system. Ministers had only to say 
so many men were wanted for the re- 
gular army, and the measure would be 
recurred to of course, lly such a mea- 
sure, all the iniprovemenls in the army, 
which Mr. Windham's plan was calcu- 
lated to produce, would never more be 
thought of. The first introduction of 
draughting from the militia w'as on the oc- 
casion of the expedition to the Helder, 
and it was llieii thought fit to accede to it 
from the extraordinary circumstances of 
the time. Who could then have sup- 
posed that it would have become a ge- 
neral system? All the objections which 
were then urged, of converting the militia 
officers into recruiting officers for the 
army, and of the insubordination it would 
occasion in the militia, were now got over. 
They were now never thought of, No- 
body would ever think now of urging the 
necessities of the country in favour of the 
measure. H !S great objection to this mea- 
sure was, that it put an end to all the be- 
nefit naturally to bo expected from the 
plan of Mr. Windham, vvlio had the art of 
infusing his own spirit into whatever he 
undertook. The present system was dis- 
tressing and grinding in liie highest de- 
gree on the lower <irdors. 

Mr. Secretary Rjt/dtr ceulcndcd that it 
was necessary, in the prc:-eut .situauon of 
the country, that ihe army shoe!<i be kept 
up to its greatest and most efficient forre. 
lie wished, therefore, that gentiou;cn who 
opposed the present Bill would propose 
some substitute for it which would he 
ei|ually effectual. "At the same time he 
entertained no doubt, from past experi- 
ence, that there w’ould be no necessity for 
resorting to the ballot within the lime 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman. It 
might be asked then, why not agree to 
the clause proposed to hu introduced by 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes) ? He 
would tell them why. Fie was afraid the 
introduction of such a clause w'ould induce 
persons disposed to enlist to suppose that 
the ballot would necessarily take place at 
the end of two years, and would prevent' 
them from entering till then, when they 
might expect greater advantages to arise 
to them. As to the idea of discipline 
being destroyed by this measure, this was 
greatly exaggerated, and officers of the 


first eminence had declared, that any re- 
giment into which one-seventh of raw re- 
cruits had been introduced, could be in a 
state to meet the enemy within three 
weeks. As to the plan of enlisting for 
limited service having been abolished, the 
fact was not so, but an option was allowed 
of enlisting for ^limited or unlimited ser- 
vice, and not one fourth of those enlisted 
chose to avail themselves of the former, 
though the ditlercnce in bounty was only 
one guinea, being five guineas for limited 
and six guineas for unlimited service. 

Mr. Bastard contended, that these con- 
stant leaps which the militia were made to 
take, v^ere calculated to produce, and in 
fact had produced insubordination in the 
militia. It would be a great deal better 
to put an end to this species of force at 
once. 

Colonel Wood supported the measure; 
and was of opinion ihut a seventh taken 
annually from the militia for the regular 
army might be supplied by beat of drum, 
and without resorting to the ballot. He 
had witnessed many volunteerings from 
the militia, and he never knew them in- 
terfere with the discipline of the militia 
regiments. 

The Amendments were tlien agreed to. 

OuDNANCE Estimates — Battle or 
Bariuksa.] The House having gone into 
a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Asliky Cooper proceeded to call the 
altiftuion of the Committee to the Ord- 
nance E^imates for the present year. 
The OiiJ.'uaries were considerably greater 
than tiiey were lu.st year, arising princi- 
pally from the transfer to this head of ser- 
vice of several articles from the Extraor- 
dinaries, particularly the Artillery Drivers, 
Waggon Train, &c. He had endeavoured 
a3 much a.s [M).ssiblc, to follow a similar 
plan to that, adopted in the Army Esti- 
mates, as being the most likely to make 
his statement intelligible to gentlemen 
wiio had been accustomed to attend to tbo 
Army Estimates. As the Estimates, how- 
ever, were .'?o transposed, it would not bo 
necessary for him to compare them with 
the Estimates, of last year. He should 
only say, in general, that they were 
.500,000/. more than those of last year: 
This arose particularly from the article of 
Prize Money, amounting to 170,000/.; Fo- 
reign Service 200,000/. ; and an addition 
of 13,000 men, amounting to 40,000/. 
There was only one new article m tha 
Extraordinaries which it would bt necea# 
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•ary tor him to mention, being for Ma^a 
50 0()0/. 'I'hore were at f>resent va- 
rious iloating magazines employed in ih 
keeping of powder, but they were found 
neither to be so s.ife nor so useful as ma 
gaziiies on shore. Tiie floating magazines 
besides being dangerous, were apt to ren 
der the powder damp after it had been 
for any considerable time on board. In 
providing suflioient magazines fur this 
purpose on shore, an additional expence 
must in the mean time be incurred, but, 
in the long run, if to be permanently fol- 
lowed, it would produce a saving. He 
had seen a calculation of the expence of 
one of the floating magazines, amounting 
to 9,0001. and which contained 3,300 
barrels. A permanent magazine on shore 
which would contain 10,000 barrels, it 
was calculated would cost 13,000/. The 
expence of floating magazines capable of 
containing the same quantity of powder, 
would amount to 28,000/. so that it must 
be obvious, that, besides the disadvan- 
tages attending magazines afloat, those on 
•hore would be infinitely less expensive. 
He should not detail any of the other arti- 
cles in these estimates, but should be 
happy to give any explanation relative to 
any of them, which gentlemen might 
please to desire. He concluded by mov- 
ing, « That the sum of .3,4-12,21 i/. lU. JOd. 
be granted to his Majesty, to defray the 
expence of ordnance for his Majesty's 
.land forces for the present year.” 

The Hon. J. IV. Ward said, that he Was 
anxious to take that opportunity of saying 
a very few w^ords upon a subject, yielding 
to no other in public interest, and which 
the nature of the Resolution now before 
them brought fairly within their conside- 
ration. He alluded to the late brilliant 
action fought upon the heights of Harrosa. 
In the debate upon the proposition of 
thanks to general (jraham, he was un-* 
willing to divert, for a moment, the tide 
of eulogiuni that was flowing in, from all 
.quarters, upon the distinguished merits of 
tnat day, by introducing any other sub- 
ject than that of the British general and 
his British army ; but now that they 
might be supposed to have looked at the 
other circumstances of that memorable 
day, lie hoped he might be allowed to ask 
for some explanation of— or if that could 
not be given, to express his deep regret 
at the un'brtunate and deplorable miscon- 
dort of 'oiir allies in the battle of Barrosa. 
Of that conduct it would be idle to ailect 
lospaalf in doubtful termt: it uuforto* 


nately wore but too decisive a character, 
and was known, talked of and reprobated 
with equal indignation by all parties 
throughout the country. General Graham 
had not, to be sure, spoken of that mis- 
conduct in the terms which it appeared 
to have deservcil ; but when the delicacy 
of the situation in which he stood, and of 
the duty he had to discharge were con- 
sidered, his forbearance would be' at- 
tributed to that wise discretion in which 
such minds were seldom found to be de- 
ficient. But though general Graham had, 
for obvious reasons, forborne to complain, 
yet the conclusions to be drawn from his 
silence must speak in a language too em- 
phatic to be for a moment misunderstood : 
They were not to be told how general 
Graham and his army flwght : neither 
need they be reminded in whose cause 
that army had prevailed over a much su- 
perior force. But, was it to be endured, 
that while the British 'troops were per- 
foming prodigies of valour in an unequal 
coAst, that those allies, for whose inde- 
pendence they were fighting, should 
stand by the cold-blooded spectators* of 
deeds, the bare recital of which should 
have been enough to warm every man of 
them into a hero ? If, indeed, they had 
been so many mercenaries, and had been 
hired to fight for a foreign phwer and in 
behalf of a foreign cause; — if they had 
been so many Swiss, in that case their 
breach of duty, however culpable, would 
have been less unaccuuntabie, and per- 
haps more excusable ; but here, where 
they were allies bound to this country in 
obligations greater than ever before one 
nation ow^ed another— our brave men la- 
vishing those lives which their country 
had so much better ri^dit to claim, in de- 
fence of that cause in which those allies 
were principals — in such a case, tamely 
to look on while the contest between 
numbers and bravery hung in doubtful 
issue, — this did appear to him to betray 
an indifference, an apathy, which, if he 
could suppose it to prevail among the 
Spaniards, must render, in his mind, the 
cause of Spanish independence altogether 
hopeless. (Her j the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer betrayed some symptoms of 
disapprobation). He did not presume 
that such was the general sentiment in 
Spain, but sure he was, that what he had 
stated, fis to the conduct of the Spaniards 
in the action of Barrosa, was the prevalent 
sentiment in the public mind; .if that' 
sentiment bed been adopted upon falsa 
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grounds, what he had said then would 
hare this good effect if it had no other, 
of giving the right hon. gent, an oppor- 
tunity of setting the public right in that 
respect. But to put it as a question of 
policy, and not of gratitude, he should 
wish to know from those gentlemen who 
thought all along with ministers upon the 
question of the Spanish war, whether they 
continued to hope for the cordial co- 
operation of the Spaniards ?— At Barrosa 
they were on Spanish ground— on the 
spot where they might have won the 
rescue of their wives' and children from 
the bonds of a licentious enemy. When 
or where could they have had stronger 
motives to behave like men ? And if they 
hung back jp such a moment, at what 
other could they be relied on ? Gentle- 
men would not, he presumed, talk of 
any prospect of success without the co- 
operation of the Spaniards themselves. 
They would not talk of this country con- 
quering Fraricc in Spain, in of 

Spain herself. He did not wish^Wibel 
the Spanish people [hear! hear! from 
ministers]. He repeated that he did not. 
It was not of Spain as a people, but ol 
Spain as a government, that he complain- 
ed. He was not so blind to history, or 
the lessons it aflbrded, as to su[)pose a 
people who had produced a Pizarro, a 
Gonzalvo, a duke of Parma, Alva, or a 
Berri, could voluntarily submit to be 
slaves ; but tlicir misfortunes were to* be 
traced to their government — a bad civil 
government and a bad religious govern- 
ment had been doing their bad work. 
First, wc heard of juntas — juntas without 
number: then we had provisional juntas, 
which we were told were to do wonders. 
They, however, gave way to the central 
juntas, and left the wonders to be dune 
by them. And lastly came the Cortez, as 
useless, inefficacious, and troublesome a^ 
any of its predecessors ; if not more so. 
They began by fulminating an ostentatious 
decree against some French words, exclud- 
ing a few French words from their lan- 
guage, while 300,000 Frenchmen were in 
possession of^^lheir country — they then 
proceeded to establish the liberty of the 
press, while they drove out of their coun- 
try one* of her most zealous, faithful, and 
active adherents, the late duke of Albu- 
querque. After some other observations, 
the hon. gent, concluded by asking, if it 
was to be endured that such men as ge- 
neral Graham and his arniv were to be 
subject to the command of such a man 
( VOL. XIX. ) 


as La Pena had shewn himself to be. 
What did that officer mean when be or- 
dered the jaded troops of general Graham,' 
jaded from the double toil of a long march 
and a hard fought victory, to push their 
succe^ and raise the siege of Cadiz ? 
Where were his own soldiers ? or was the 
command issued sarcastically ? He was 
aware that these were delicate points, and 
that in a country where they appeared as 
an ally, they must be cautious now they 
laid claim to any chief or exclusive com- 
mand ; but there must be a limit to that 
delicacy ; it must not carry them beyond 
all consideration of their own army. He 
would rather run tho risk of offending 
the Spaniards, than sacrifice such an army 
as that commanded by general Graham. 
This country, in her proudest days, could 
ill spare such an army — its safety should 
not be risked ^^upon punctiffos to those 
who did not seem to know%ow to esti-r 
mate its value ; besides, they were nol^ 
warranted in counting upon precisely the 
same glorious results in the recurrence of 
similar circumstances. A very little 
more advantage on the part of the enemy 
might have turned the scale oven against 
the same portion of skill, discipline, and 
intrepidity: numbers on the part of dis« 
ciplined troops were a formidable ad- 
vantage, against which no skill or courage 
could calculate with certainty. He thought 
it necessary to make these few observa- 
tions upon a subject which he thought of 
ail others calleJ for explanation. He took 
the j>resent opporl unity in preference to 
that offered him in the debate on the ques- 
tion of thanics, for the reasons he had al- 
ready stated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave the 
hon, gent, great credit for his forbearance 
on a former occasion, and thought it 
would be most unfair on account of such 
forbearance, to preclude him from the 
right of subsequently discussing the sub- 
ject. , He could not, however, h^ip saying, 
he thought the hon. gent, had expressed a 
stronger and more determined censure on 
the Spaniards than could be justified by 
the evidence in 'the possession of* the 
House at present. If he had confined 
himself ’^to expressions of siricei^ regret 
at the circumstance of the English bavjng 
been left to fight the battle alone, and. re- 
quired some explanation on the subject, 
be should have thought such conduct' on 
the part of the hon. gent, perfectly natural 
and perfectly right ; but, uninformed of 
the whole of the cirqttmstaiicest^s he^con^ 
(2X) 
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*ceived lie most be, fts no infornnAiion had 
been furniahed on the subject by genera 
Graj)am)i to venture to describe all the 
Spaniards us cold blooded spectators of 
the ( i>rjlest, was, he thought, neither gene- 
rous nor just to those persons who were 
now to be put to their trial in Spain. It 
was not generous to the individuals, nor 
was it just to the cause. It was impos 
sible to think such men could consider 
themselves fairly dealt with by this country, 
if they wore thus to be prejudged when 
their conduct was yet to undergo a legal 
investigation. Did genera] Graham in his 
letters furnish grounds for any such state- 
ments as had been made, that they were 
all cold-blooded spectators, and all anxious 
to withdraw themselves from the held ? 
If he did not, such a statement could not 
be justified. But what if he had said the 
reverse ? He had said so in fact ; in no 
instance had iie furnished grounds for such 
a sweeping sentence. In his .dispatch he 
had said, The exhausted state of the 
troops made pursuit impossible* A po- 
sition was taken on the eastern side of the 
hill; and we were strengthened on our 
right by the return of the two Spanish bat- 
talions that had been attached before to 
my division, but which 1 had left on the 
hill, and which had been ordered to retire. 
These battalions (Walloon Guards and 
Ciudad Real) made every effort to come 
back in time when it was known that we 
were engaged.^' Why, from this they 
had the autb^ority of general Graham him- 
lelf, that whatever might be the propriety 
of the order previously issued, these two 
battalions no sooner knew the Engliah and 
French armies- were engaged, than they 
made every effort in their power to come 
back, and actually did return as soon os 
they could, though not before the firing 
had ceased, and the enemy had commenced 
bis retreat. When the situation of the 
Spanish army, posted at four miles distance, 
was taken ^ into egnsideration, it required 
more information than the House ha'd at 
present, to justify the passing of a censure 
on the whole of the Spanish army, or even 
on any part of it, excepting these two bat- 
taliotis. With respect to the governments 
of Spainf though they might iiot«answer 
the expectations of ihe lion. gent, great 
allowances were to be made, considering 
the circumstances under which they ^ad 
come into power. They could not ex- 
pect to- find,. in persons suddenly forced 
out of their ordinary habits, patterns tif 
statesmen ind patterns of legislators, such 


as the Spanish governments had been— 
they, however infirm they might be, had 
kept their country unsubdued by France, 
to the great disappointment of those in 
that House, who now, in retrospect, cen- 
sured ministers for failing to do what be- 
fore by anticipation, was pronounced to 
be impossible. Instead of condemning 
all the Spaniards, they ought rather to 
dwell with admiration on their national 
character, and contemplate with satisfac- 
tion the resistance they had made to the 
gigantic strides of France. It was not 
necessary for him to speak of the merits 
of this or of that government, but he was 
rather surprised to hear any observations 
from that side of the House, which seemed 
to reflect on the Cortes for their early 
efforts to establish the liberty m the press. 
What had not been said on that side of the 
House, from time to time, of the impe- 
rious necessity of giving the people im- 
mediately a free press, to inspire them 
with^^'age equal to the ^nagnitude of 
the sHfgle, and give them something to 
fight for, worthy the best exertions of 
patriots and of men. He by no means 
meant to say, that the Spanish govern- 
ments were uniformly all that could be 
wished ; he did not say that they had 
always acted with perfect wisdom, or with 
perfect propriety, but he could not see 
that they ought .to endeavour to lower 
the character of the existing government, 
unless they could supply them with those 
[pialities in which it might be complained 
they were deficient. The hon. gcnl. had 
said general Graliani ought not to have 
been placed under such an officer as gen. 
La Pena. He knew not why this should 
be complained of. If general Graham 
thought (without having received any pe- 
remptory order to that effect from this 
country) that by co-operating with a 
Spanish general he might be enabled to 
force the enemy to raise the siege, and 
that to that end it was necessary to put 
himself under the Spanish'commander, he 
should think it difficult to form* a better 
udgment of the propriety of doing so 
.han that of the officer wlio^had adopted 
such a line of conduct. General Graham 
would, from past experience, act with suf- 
ficient caution for the time to* come. 
Every proper intimation would be given 
him to use his discretfon with caution. 
Adverting a^ain to the censures bestowed 
on the Spanish army, he contended that 
such censures ought not to be so peremp- 
torily passed, not tmly on the general 
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officer, bot on all serving under him; more 
especially, as they had received such tea- 
limonies of the intrepidity displayed by 
rariooa corps of the Spanish army : at le: ^ 
they ought to pause before they pro 
ceeded to give judgment. 

Mr. Whitbread should have been glad to 
have joined in the general expression o' 
exultation called forth by the victory o 
Barrosain a recent debate. He should 
hare been glad to have added to the 
general tribute his mite, in applause of the 
heroism of that day, and to have done 
himself the honour of claimingthe hero of 
that day as his much valued friend : this 
he should have been glad to have done, if 
he could have had sufficient controul over 
himself to prevent him from doing more j 
but be was fjsprehensive that he could not 
have abstained from speaking of the com 
duct of the Spaniards. The right hon 
gent, had spoken like the advocate of the 
Spaniards ; they must be defended at ail 
events : no giattei* how ! And 3^^what 
was it that was attempted to be dc^Putid ? 
The English army was on the point of 
being sacrificed— the Spaniards were in 
sight of them, within twenty minutes quick 
march of them ! and yet what did they ? 
What were they ? Why, ju^ what they 
had been described by his hon. friend — 
cold-blooded spectators of the battle! 
Was this doing their duty to themselves or 
to their brave allies ? ft was not easy to 
■peak upon this topic without giving ^ay 
to indignation ; and after coldly witnessing 
a baud of heroes fighting and dying for 
their cause, general La Pena tells our small 
army, exhausted with its unparalleled vic- 
tory over numbers, that, forsooth, now was 
the time to push its success. What did 
this redoubted general mean ? Was it 
insult, or treachery, or cowardice, each, or 
all ? lie did not mean to complain of the 
Spanish people, but of their officers. He 
should bo sorry to say any thing so severe 
of that army, as that every soldier there 
felt as their general did. He only wished 
that the Spanish soldiers were put under 
the command of British officers, as the 
Portuguese were/ and, he had no doubt, 
ihat they would behave as the Portuguese 
had behaved. He placed himself upon 
the silence of general Graham, and let the 
right hon. gent, dislodge him from that 
ground if he could. While that silence 
remained as it did, be should ever think of 
Barrosa as a day memorable for the glory 
of the Britons, and not less memorable for 
the infamy oi the Spaniards. Was it to 


to be endured, that our- brave fellows 
should be so basely deserted, after an 
excessive night-march, the moment Jhey 
entered the field, against a foe always 
formidable frotn discipline, and then 
doubly BO from numbers ? Why were the 
two battalions, concerning which the right 
bon. gent, vapoured so much, why were 
they with-drawn from the heights of 
Barrosa? why was their position aban* 
doned precipitately to the French ? whc 
gave this order but a Spanish officer? 
What! should not (his excite a jealousy ? 
Was this the first time a Spanish army had 
been cold-blooded spectators of British 
heroism ? Did they want this to remind 
them of the stately indilFerence shewn by 
Cuesta in the battle of Talavera? Was all 
sound in Cadiz ? Was there no French 
party there ? Were Btitish armies never 
before betrayed till the battle of Barrosa? 
He said betrayed, for it was nothing lessj; 
the two battalions never came up till our 
army had repulsed the French, beaten them 
off, and was in hot pursuit of them as fast 
as our army could pursue— as fast as their 
exhausted limbs could carry their noble 
hearts ! then what had been our allies — at 
Talavera nothing— at Barrosa nothing — or 
rather at both, perhaps worse than nothing: 
the history of Barrosa was not yot told— a 
mystery hung about it. The allied force 
sailed from Cadiz — the British fought— the 
Spaniards looked on. The British con- 
quered ; and yet the siege was not raised. 
Again he aske(>, was all sound at Cadiz ? 
Was it true that general Graham bad 
been obstructed and foiled in alhhis plans 
— that in the midst of the fight, while the 
British troops were doing feats which per-^ 
haps British troops alone could do, their 
allies were doing what, he hoped, such men 
alone were capable of- plundering the 
British baggage? Was this true ? ft was 
not the Spanish people he complained of ; 
he gave them every credit ; but he gave 
Lbeir leaders none. If all this was so, or 
nearly so, were the British arifiies to be 
risked so worthlessly ? Were they to be 
abandoned to treachery or cowardice? For 
in either or both must have originated the 
unnatural, ungrateful and infamous treat* 
ment thxy had met with. • 

The Chanccltor qf the Exchequer wished 
;o be understood not as being the panegy- 
*i 8 t of the Spanish general, but as wishing 
.0 prevent a sentence of condemnatioa 
being prematurely passed. As the Cortes 
had taken up the subject (and this he could 
itate to the House), he thought they ought 
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to suspend their judgment. He begged to 
bc’understoodnottosay that gen. Graham 
had exercised his discretion improperly, 
but fie thought the expiTience of the past 
might make him act diflerently in a similar 
situation, and furnish a reason for indispo- 
sition to join in any enterprise that might 
be proposed. An army at Cadiz, he con- 
tended, was not, under such circumstances, 
worse than useless, as experience had 
proved. 

General Tarleton went over the circum- 
stances Conner led with the battle of Bar- 
rosa. He detailed the events of that me- 
morable day, from which, he contended, 
there were strong grounds for suspecting 
the Spanish general not of indiflerence, 
but of treachery. The military genius 
and presence of mind of general Graham, 
had atone saved the English army from 
destruction. The Spanish force was never 
more than four miles distant from the 
scene of action, yet it made no effort to 
take a part m it. The cold-bloodedness 
of the Spaniards, the removal of the two 
battalions which occupied the heights of 
Barrosa, combined with all the other cir- 
cumstances, proved a something more than 
cowardice, and clearly demonstrated the 
existence of treachery. In all the battles 
fought in the peninsula we had gained 
abundant glory ; but as no t^olid good 
could be derived from our continued ex- 
ertions, he wished the Committee to con- 
sider well the nature of the vote they were 
called upon to give. «■ 

Mr. R. PVellesley thought the accusations 
thrown out against the Spanish govern- 
ment were hard preferred at a time when 
they w'cre labouring to correct the faults 
)n their constitution. Putting out of con- 
sideration the efforts which Spain had 
made at various times, he thought there 
was something in her exertions to remove 
the defects of which w'e complained, that 
entitled her to our assistance. He did not 
think the complete salvation of Spain was 
to be expected from the proceedings of 
the Guerrillas; still it was something to 
find ill every province a band of men, who 
relinquishing their ordinary occupation, 
ranged the country in every direction in 
search of the enemy. With r^ect to 
what hacl been said of general urahain 
haying served under the Spanish general, 
he must observe that general Graham had 
to consider whether no should do some- 
thing or nothing. Had he not acted as 
he did, the opportunity which then offered 
might never have occurred with such 
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prospect of advantage again, and he had 
therefore acted wisely in resolving to place 
himself under the Spanish commander. 
0Mr. Ward expressed a doubt as to the 
propriety of withholding censure till the 
Spanish commander had been tried, as 
general La Pena might be tried by such 
persons as general La Pena. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the Cortes had taken up the subject. 

Mr. Ward thought those who had em- 
ployed him were not fit judges of liis con- 
duct. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer won- 
dered the hon. gent, did not recollect that 
it was possible a government might send 
out a bad general, without all iis members 
being traitors or unlit to manage affairs. 
He wished it to be observed, however, 
that the Cortes were not the government. 

Some further explanation iui lowed with 
respect to the nature of the Cortes as com- 
pared with the government, after which 
the ^^olution was put and ^rried. 

M^^Vharton moved that the sum of 
1,64*8,260/. should be granted for the 
Cunimissariat Department. After some re- 
marks from Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Baiikes, 
Mr. lluskisson, Mr. W. Smith, and the 
Chancellor ^f the Exchequer, in which 
each expressed his approbation of the 
conduct of the Commissariat in Chief, and 
the manner in uhich the estimates were 
made up, the Besolulion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday^ April 2. 

British Fisheries Bill ] The order 
of the day having been read for the second 
reading of this Bill, Mr. Herbert moved 
to postpone it until Wednesday the 24th 
of April. After some conversation, in 

which Mr. P. Moore, Mr. Tremaine, Mr. 
Curwen, Mr. Calcraft, sir T. Turtoo, sir 
J. Newport, &c. participated, Mr. Iler- 
bert withdrew his motion ; and Mr. Cur- 
wen moved that the Bill be read a second 
time on Monday next, A division ensued. 

For Mr. Curwen's motion 27 

Against it 56 

Majority ^20 

On the question that the Bill be now 
read a second time, an Amendment was 
moved by sir W. Lemoa, '' That it be 
read a second time this day six months.^^ 
Mr. Rost argued in favour of the Bill, 
contending that the Deep bea Fishery was 
of the utmost importance, and ought to be 
encouraged by every possible means. 
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was persaaded that the efforts of indivi- 
duals on this subject could never be pro- 
ductive of such advantageous results as 
those of joint stock companies. 

Mr. Calcraft allowed that if we were at 
peace, the fisheries might be encouraged 
with great bonefit to the. cotintry : but at 
a time when the foreign markets were 
shut, and the home markets glutted, the 
increase of our fisheries could be advan- 
tageous neither to the individuals imme- 
diately concerned, nor to the public at 
large, lii any case, the association of a 
joint stock company for the purpose, was 
unnecessary. Let it once be seen that 
the undertaking was a profitable one, and 
individuals enough would be found with 
capitals ready to engage in it. 

Mr. Gzddp expressed his conviction that 
the (joeslion was one of the greatest pub- 
lic interest. To encourage our fisheries 
seemed at the first view of it, a desirable 
object ; but what was the state of the 
markets ? It msist be recollected, t^t if 
W'e had driven the enemy out of th^ea, 
the enemy had shut ii.s out of the land. 
To accumulate a quantity of fish which 
we could not sell, would not be to encou- 
rage, but to destroy our fislierics. The 
fisheries of Cornwall and of Newfound- 
land, and the whale fishery, were all pro- 
secuted without joint stock companies ; 
and the establishment of one in the pre- 
sent instance appeared to him to be by 
no means advisable. » 

Mr. Marrpatt opposed the Bill, the ten- 
dency of which was to produce a compe- 
tition that would be destructive to the 
existing fisheries, without being advan- 
tageous to the public. It was the duty of 
parliament to maintain the interests of 
those fisheries which were already e.sta- 
blishcd. The Newfoundland fishery had 
been the cause of more wars between this 
country and France, than almost any 
other subject of contention, and having 
successfully defended it from foreign at- 
tack, we should surely abstain from de- 
stroying it with our own hands. He in- 
stanced several cases in which projects 
similar to that under consideration had 
been destructive, first to tbe competitors 
of the projectors, but ultimately to the 
projectors themselves. 

Admiral Harvey said, he understood that 
it was intended to .employ men from Hol- 
land and the Low Countries, to assist in 
catching and curing the fish. It was well 
known, that on former occasions, such per- 
sons had returned, and become pilots to 
the French vessels. 


The Amendment was then pat and car- 
ried without a division ; so that the Bill if 
lost. « 

Petition of the Freeholders of 
Wexford, respecting the Lunacy of 
Mr. Alcock.] Mr. Tighe presented a " 
Petition from the freeholders of the county 
of Wexford, setting forth, That at tho 
last election for the county of Wes^rd, 
Abel Kam, esq., and W'illiam ConOTeve 
Alcock, esq., were returned by the snerifF 
to represent ttic said county in the present 
parliament, and afterwards took their seats 
ill the House ; and that the said W. C. 
Aloock, in some time after such election 
and return, became afllicted with a mental 
malady, which, notwithstanding the skill 
and care of his physicians, has ever since 
continued, and increased to such a degree 
as to induce the necessity, on part of his 
family and friends, to sue out a writ of 
lunacy, for the purpose of vesting his 
property, and the management thereof, in 
trustees, the said W. C. Alcock being, 
from the continuance and increase of su^ 
mental disease, totally unfit and incapable 
of attending to or managing the same, nor 
is there the slightest hope that he ever will 
recover; and that the jury impannelled 
under and by virtue of said writ or com- 
mission, have found the said W. C. Alcyck 
to be a lunatic, as by ibe finding of said 
jury, and the proceedings under said writ, 
all returned and remaining of record in the 
clerk of the Hanaper’s-oflice in Ireland, 
and to which the petitioners refer, may 
appear ; and that, in consequence of this 
event, the petitioners beg leave, on beha^ 
of themselves and the other freeholders, to 
state and submit to the House, that the 
said county of Wexford ceases to be duly 
represented in the present parliament, be- 
cause, by the laws and constitution of the 
said United Kingdom, it is established, that 
there should be two knights to represent 
said county, of which valuable privilege it 
is in fact deprived by the confirmed in- 
sanity of said W^. 0. Alcock ; and praying; 
the House will order a new election to be 
had to fill the seat of said W. C. Alcock, 
and for that purpo.ie, that a new writ be 
issued dirdt'ted to the sheriff of said bounty 
of Wexford, commanding him to return a 
knight to represent the petitioners and 
said county in parliament in the place of 
said W. C. Alcock, or to grant such other 
and further relief as may be agreeable to 
justice.'^ 

Mr. Tighe observed, .that the feelings df 
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the gentlemen ofHhe county had induced 
them to postpone this stop as long as pos- 
sible, in-the hope of Mr. Alcock's recovery. 
It hoivever now appeared, that having been 
first aflected on or about the 7 th of Novem- 
ber IS09, Mr. Alcock was still in such a 
state as to render unwarrantable any fur- 
ther delay in the application to parliament. 
There was no precedent on the journals of 
Sttctwa case, except that of Christopher 
Purm in 1566, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, which was exactly in point, and in 
which a new writ had been issued for 
Grampound, the Borough represented by 
*Mr. Purle. There were several cases, 
however, and particularly tw'o ; one in 
1605, the other in 1607, in which long 
continued sickness had been deemed a suf- 
ficient cause for vacating a seat in parlia- 
ment. He moved to refer the Petition to 
the Committee of Privileges ; and trusted 
the House would take those steps which 
might appear most expedient on the re- 
ception of the Report. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in as- 
senting to the reference of the Petition to 
the Cummitcce of Privileges, guarded him- 
self from being supposed pledged to^sup- 
port any motion that might be made on 
the report of that Committee. With re- 
spect to the early precedents of sickness 
incapacitating members, adduced by the 
bon. gent., he had only to observe, that all 
later experience of the practice of the 
House was of an opposite nature. 

The motioii was then agreed to. 

Exemptions from Toll granted to 
Mail Coaches.] Lord Binning, in conse- 
quence of his notice, rose to move. That a 
Committee be np])ointed to inquire into the 
expediency of the exemption from Toll 
granted to Mail Coaches in Great Britain. 
He observed, that very serious injury was 
sustained throughout ail parts of the king- 
dom by this exemption, but more particu- 
larly in Scotland, in the north and west 
of Englaiul, and in Wales. The com- 
plaint was, that heavy carriages passed up 
and down the various turnpike roads with- 
out couu'ibuling to their repair and main- 
tenance. By tliese mail coaches great fa- 
cilities were given to commerce, and the 
revenue obtained an addition of 380,000/. ; 
but the burden fell upon the trustees of the 
tuirnpike roads. In Scotland the hardship 
was peculiarly severe. There were ten 
mails running through 19 or 20 Scotch 
counties, and affecthig the rate to the 
amount of 6,885/# annually ; in some in- 


stances depriving the roads of a third and 
even half of what they would otherwise 
obtain. The case was much the same in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Cornwall, Devonshire, &c. There 
were 220 mail coaches. They ran about 
10,000 miles It day ; and the annual loss 
to the trustees of the roads by their ex« 
emption from toll, amounted at least to 
50,000/. If it were said that the revenue 
would suffer in the event of abolishing the 
exemption, he would reply ^hat such an 
argument ought not to be urged against 
an injury such as he had described. But 
it was not necessary that the revenue 
shou Id suffer. Ho understood that the pro- 
fits of the proprietors of the mail-coaches 
were immense, and he did not see why 
they might not bear a part of the burden. 
At any rate, in proportion to the advantage 
which the revenue might derive from the 
exemption, was the injury which the roads 
sustained ; and he knew there were many 
part| of the country in which persons had 
been (feterred from making new roads by 
this consideration alone. Convinced that 
the exemption was partial and oppressive, 
he moved for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. 

Sir Patrick Murray seconded the mo- 
tion, and repeated the arguments of the 
noble lord. In Ireland the mail coaches 
paid the toll, and wdiy not in this country ? 
If it were apprehended that it might prove 
an impediment to the rapidity with which 
the mail travelled, such an inconvenience 
would be obviated by an arrangement, en- 
joining the Post-office to pay the trustees 
of the roads quarterly. He was per- 
suaded, that the exemption prevented the 
formation of new roads, particularly in 
Scotland ; and instanced a case, in which 
it had induced him to advise a forbearance 
from an undertaking of that nature. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion that the House would not be dis- 
posed favourably to consider the present 
proposition, when they recollected the 
length of time which bad elapsed since 
the exemption was first established. 
Twenty-five years ago that measure had 
passed the legislature, but in this long in- 
terval, no application bad been made for 
redress, a pretty convincing proof that the 
injury sustained had not been of a very 
serious nature. Antecedently to the esta- 
blishment of mail coaches the post was 
exempt from toll. An hon. bart. was, 
be was persuaded, rather singular in 
his advice, to refrain from the construe- 
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tion of a new road, on the ground thai 
the mail coach would pass upon it tol 
free. The fact was, that wherever * 
road, on which a mail could travel, could 
be made vifitb any advantage, there were 
always numerous applications that it might 
‘ be made* Nor was this surprising; for 
•the facilities of communication, and the 
consequent influx of wealth which the 
mail coach afforded, were ample equiva- 
lents for the exemption from toll, Scot- 
land had much less right to complain on 
this subject than any other part of the 
island, for it was well known that consi- 
derable sums had been expended out of 
the pufaijic purse for the construction and 
maintenance of roads in that country. He 
was satisfied that the House would be of 
opinion with him, that the Committee pro- 
posed by the noble lord ought not to be 
appointed. « 

Mr. fVj/nn bore testimony to the state- 
ments of the noble lord with respect to the 
inconveniences which the exemption oc- 
casioned. He characterised it as a most 
unprincipled robbery on private property, 
and quoted the authority of Mr. Pennant 
in its reprobation. When the system of 
mail coaches originated, it was promised 
that they should be constructed of the 
lightest materials, that no passenger should 
be permitted to carry with him above 14 
pounds weight of luggage, 8:c. Now, 
however, the mails were much heavier, 
and were made the vehicles for the con- 
veyance of goods from one part of the 
Z^ingdom to another; by which means 
the injury done to the roads had consi- 
derably increased. If it was desirable 
that the revenue should not suffer from 
the abolition of the exemption, he thought 
that at least the burden might be taken 
from the shoulders of the trustees of the 
roads, and placed on thos^ of the passen- 
gers and senders of parcels. 

Mr. Rose thought, if the proposed al- 
terations were made, the mail coach pro- 
prietors would charge the public not 
merely in proportion as they were charged, 
but much more ; as on such occasions was 
uniformly found to be the case. He 
could not give his assent to a measure of 
this description, which, he was of opi- 
nion, must necessarily affect the national 
revenue. 

Mr. if ." Dundoi could not give a negative 
to what bad been advanced by Iris right 
bon. friend; but he doubted if his view 
ofihe subject was correct, and if the mea- 
sure proposed would be followed by tlte | 


new charge on the public wbicli he had 
anticipated. He thought the mails had 
no right to the exemptions they enjoyed, 
and hoped enough had been stated to the 
House, to inchice them to appoint a Com- 
mittee on the subject, in which tbC' facts 
could be proved or disproved, so as to 
enable them to form a correct judgment 
on the state of the c8se. 

Mr. W. Smith and Mr. D. Giddy wA in 
favour of the appointment of a Committee. 

Mr. Fuller t!)ougbt the question before 
the House the simplest of all questions, 
and that nothing could be more fair than 
that the parties who derived the greatest 
advantages from the ay stem should be 
called on to pay for those advantages. 

The House divided, when the numbers 


were — 

Ayes 39 

Noes. 34 

Majority — 5 


Westminster Hustings and Pott 
Clerks^ Bill.} Mr. Lushington moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for amending 
the 18th of George 2, by extending the 
provisions of the said Act respecting the 
expence of Husting and Poll Clerks at 
elections, as far as regards the city of 
Westminster. 

Sir F, Burden stated the situation of 
the high bailiff of Westminster to bo very 
different from that of the sheriff of a coun- 
ty. If it could not be proved that the 
emoluments of his office were too small, 
he thought that there was no reason for 
bringing in the Bill ; and if that could be 
proved, he had no doubt but the liberality 
of the city of Westminster (whose rights 
he conceived would be in some degree 
afiected by the measure), would be ready 
to increase his income. 

Mr. Wynn thought the city of West- 
minster ought not to be distinguished from 
other populous places, unless some rea- 
son was given why such distinction Was 
made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ohsaxvtd, 
that some large places had particular re*^ 
gulations, and thought there could bt; no 
objection to the Bill being brought 

Mr. Lockhart objected to the measure, 
as likely to throw additional expence on ' 
he candidates, whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary, who might hereafter be put in 
nomination. He knew not how far the 
principle might be extended, and thought 
t his duty to oppose it in the first in- 
itan,ce. 
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Mr. ^YiU<m spake in favQur of tfie BilL 
— Leave was given to bring in the BilL 

Distillery Bill.] On the order of the 
day being read for reading the Distillery 
Bill a second time, 

Mr. i'wrwtn said, his view of the mea- 
sure was, that it would have the effect of 
caosing less animal fBod to be produced 
thsill^as I aised at^ present, while ue had 
na prospect of receiving a foreign supply. 
He hoped the right bon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would be cautious how he 
took any step which might, by possibility, 
tend .to injure the agricultural interest. 
He thought he had not the best informa- 
tion on the subject ; and was of opinion 
the House ought to go into a committee on 
the question, to see if they could not de- 
vise some plan more likely to be bene- 
ficial and less dangerous than that which 
had been proposed. He concluded with 
moving, Tiial the second readingshould be 
postponed to that day six weeks, in order 
to give an opportunity for further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Rose said, that the efiect of the 
measure would be to give the West India 
planters an advantage over the growers of 
foreign barley. The question was, whe- 
ther 33s. a quarter was a fair protecting 
price for. the agriculturist or not. The 
English distillers, it was true, were appre- 
hensive that spirits would be brought from 
Scotland ; but he had a'cason to believe, 
that such improvements had taken place 
in the revenue of that part of the United 
Kingdom, as would prevent any irre- 
.gufaror illegal proceedings. 

Sir John Anstruther thought the Bi II should 
go no further until enquiry had taken 
place. It had been said, that the measure 
was only temporary ; but that part of it 
3va8 permanent which went to introduce 
iragar in competition with grain in the dis- 
tillery ; and it was to that he had object- 
ed. Tke principle upon which govern- 
ment used to act was to give the corn 
grower a monopoly, with only one excep- 
tion ; the exception was, when a scarcity 
was dreaded. The evidencef before the 
House was altogether against the raea- 
vure, m every one of the three commit- 
tees appointed had expressed themselves 
unfavourable to it, and all persons con- 
nected with distilleries had remonstrated 
against its adoption. For these reasons 
he wished i( should Undergo the consider- 
mtion'of "sit we^ks, before the scale was 
arianged, which was likely to produce so 
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great an effect upon the whole agriculture 
of the country. 

Mr. Barham did not know what new 
evidence could be called (before the ^om» 
mittee, and therefore could not acce<le' to 
the proposition of delay. As to the mea- 
sure Itself, he wished that no reference 
whatever had been made to the price of 
sugar, for there should be no such thing as 
balancing the colonial and agricultural in- 
terests. The agricultuial interests should 
be maintained and preferred; but if it 
was necessary to get a supply fiom some 
other quai ter, he thought it not unreason- 
able that we should take from our colonies 
rather than our enemies. It h«l been 
said that they were now departing from the 
ancient policy of the country, which was 
to prevent sugar from coming into com- 
petition with grain; but hew^^uld deny 
that thativas the policy. Theic uab no- 
thing to prevent them from coming into 
competition before, lie therefoie should 
vote for the original motion. 

Mr. MaritfuU said, that if the agricul- 
turists should possess the monopoly, they 
were bound, in consequence, to show that 
they were capable of completing the sup- 
ply. So Ln*, however, were they from 
manifesting that ability, that to the atjioimr 
of 4,000,0(K) had been imported since 
1772, and of 7,000,000 in the course of 
the last year. The slock of the nianuiac- 
tureis was well known at picseiit, and it 
could scarcely be said to afloid u pioper 
oppoitunity for adopting any step which 
w'oulcl have the effect of making bread 
dear, as the rejection of the present mea- 
sure inevitably would. It had been said 
tint the mcasuie would make meat dear. 
How that could be, be was unable to dis- 
cover ; for it would make the food of cat- 
tle ^cheaper. The West India planterii 
contributed much to support the expences 
of the counliy, and, if they w'ere reduced 
to a situation, in which they could do so 
no longer, the expcnce must fall on the 
landholders. He therefore cautioned the 
landed interest how they resisted such 
measures as the present, and recommended 
that they might t nr their fair shaieof 
the burefens of the country without shew- 
ing such an invincible repugnance to sa- 
ciifice their interest to the public good. 

Mr. S/mw objected fo tlie bill as in- 
jurious to the interests of Ireland. 

Mr. Coke contended that the measure 
would be injurious to the interests of the 
country, and quoted the report of the 
committee in support of bis assertion. 
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The question iiras^ whether encourage- 
ment should or should not be given to the 
powth of grain? If the agriculturalist 
did not get a fair remunerailng piice^ 
bariev would not be cultivated, cattle 
would not be fed, and the market of Lon- 
don would feel the effects. He regrettedi 
that after a long experience ip that House, 
he had never known a mini^iter who had 
encouraged agriculture. He concluded 
with a quotation from Mr. Buike, which 
represented all expeiiments upon the for- 
mer as perilous, and decried the principle 
of meddling in any way whatever with the 
subsistence of the people. 

Mr. £//Msaid, he wished w^ell to the 
landed Interests ; but he could not, how- 
ever, help feeling for the West India 
planters. In 1808, when the subject was 
fiisi canvassed, ii was said ihat the coun- 
try produced bailey sufficient for all the 
purposes of the distillery. In 1809 and 
10, however, there was more imported 
Shan in the former year, which shewed 
that It did notpioduce barley enough to 
answer its own purpo^^'s, even without the 
distilleiies. The competition was not 
between the West India and agricultural 
interests, but between the colonial and 
the toieign giower. 

Mr. Western supported the amendment. 

Loicl Binmntr denied that the distress of 
the hnner proceeded from the measure 
now before the House. 

Ml. Adam wished that time should be 
given to investigate the subject more mr 
nutely ; and contended that they ought to 
place no limiralion to the price of grain, 
in Older that its growth might be encou- 
raged. He insisted strongly upon the po- 
licy of encouraging agriculture, as the 
best means of supporting the strength and 
independence of the country. 

The C of the Exchequer wished 

It to be re< oliected that he had originally 
proposed that the measure should continue 
but foi the space ot one year ; but even 
then, should it be necessary, he intemied 
that us continuance should be for a longer 
period. At piesent, however, he should 
propo!»e in the Committee a clause, limit- 
ing Its duration for four month'* only, after 
the passing of the Bill, a similar period 
having been adopted for Ireland, in order 
to enable the manufacturer to get rid of 
his gram if he should deem it expedient. 
Under that arrangement, which was 
thought bent'ficial for the interests of Ire* 
laiiil he did not suppose those who ob- 
jf r ed would be incimad to press their ob« 
( VOL. XIX. J 
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jections. The right hoo. geoL denied 

‘ that in proposing the measure he had 
intention of injuring the agricultnral 
terests; on the contiary, it would bijivd 
the ettect of increasinjg their prosperity# 
particularly in Norfollc; for it was well 
known that the produce of the island ftr 
many years .had not been equal to its con* 
sumptioHi and this was clearly made miii* 
nifest from the imports of grain during 
those periods. The price at which it Ikai 
proposed to distil from sugar, would leave 
a fair competition between the two tn« 
terests. Adverting to what bad fallen 
from his hon. friend, as to the state of 
agriculture in Norfolk, he wished to ob- 
sei ve, that so far from any depreciation 
having taken place, it was evident, that 
within the last two years, while the pro- 
hibition was going on, agriculture bad 
materially increased. In proof of bis as- 
sertion he need only state, that last year 
not less than 1 53 Inclosure Bills were pmed, 
which of course, would improve the state 
of agriculture. In the present year 168 
Bills of the same nature were passed for 
England alone, of which number 24 were 
for the county which gentlemen opposite 
wished the House to believe as the most 
depressed, namely, Norfolk. In Wales 
nineteen also were passed. To talk of 
danger, therefore, to the agricultural in* 
terests, was a mere phamotp* for no danger 
was to be apprehended. Notwithstatid* 
ing the passing of the bill, it was a ftict 
that barley rose lu price in the market 
Sir J. Neivport deprecated the idea that 
the Bill was called for in consequence of 
the scarcity of grain, and condemned the 
right hon. gent, for having introduced it 
originally as a permanent measure, which 
the hon. baronet contended he had done* 
Mr. Tif(he considered this as one of the 
blessed effects of the Union, which to Ire* 
land would be a disunion. The promoters 
of that measure bad held out promisee 
which were not fulfilled. They had pro* 
mised a land flowing with milk and honey, 
but that promise was not to bo found in 
the British consuturion for Ireland# 

The House then divided 
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The Bill was then read a secufid^ttino# 
and committed for Thumdi^. * 

imusi or coeMoirs. 

Wiedneidt^, Apf9 3 . 
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foftM OF PARLiAMfiNT.l Mr* Brand pre- 
Rented a Petitioit» stating ^ That several 
freeholders and inhabitants ofthe cotinty 
of Herts* in full county meeting assembled, 
conscious of the rights they possess of ad« 
dressing and petitioning the House upon 
all public affairs, and impelled by a high 
sense of' the doty they owe 16 themselves 
atfdtO' their country* beg leave to lay be- 
fore the House their opinions and senti- 
ments on the prefont defective state of the 
Kepr^Seittation of the people: to the 
tvisd'om end justice of the original design 
of convening in parliament the repre- 
sentatives of the people to deliberate and 
€0 operate with the sovereign and the peers 
upon every question of national concern, 
they give their unqualified approbation; 
but when they take into their consideration 
the dhcay of some boroughs, once pros- 
l^roUs and welt peopled, the rise and 
Nourishing condition of other places, for- 
merly' of little note; when they reflect 
opbh the effhets of the heavy and insup- 
portablcf expence of elections, which closes 
the doors'of the House to many of the best 
friends of their country, and robs it of 
their faithful service ; and when they re- 
collkht' the manner in which a large 
portion of the members obtain and secure 
their seats in the House, they^ cannot but 
bo'bf opinion that time and circumstances 
ptoddced^mikh defect and deteriora- 
tibtf in 'institutifbYis wise and talutary in 
their' first establishment, but ' which now 
thqulfe Yeyision and amendment; that 
great and iUipoi-tani portiops of the com- 
fo'qtiity arO^ in fact, unrepresented id par- 
Ifomeht ; ‘ and that the high and sacred 
office of. a representative of the people is 
tM^uently bought for ahd procured by un- 
jpbhstttution'al means, and, liaving been so 
jbtbcured; B consequently too often per- 
^hOd from its original dfoigif and ren- 
lilted Subservient to private ends and in- 
%ere|ts these defects tbe^ cannot but con- 
ifAfoa^ a great aggravation ofthe present 
'^angers' aud diffiroliies of the country;. 
% them they aamibe the continuance or a ^ 
^iriih system Of expentfitOre, ' the many 
iOxpeditiops in which the blood and trea- 1 
aifffi m our country have bedh prodigally ; 
add frufttessly wasted, the decision of the 
Bodse; in ditect'opposilhifi to the general 
kt^irhOntis of ' the hatjon^ and; above OH, 
unwitlingnefo biiheHo evinced by fbO 
lilw 40 enquire Jhfo 'or ^correct amuses 
fopre^iedlMfon^^ ttnWilHngneis 
vidkk^^^ttnif6lfditib;^di^^ dtifiriiSt Of 


Dtvellmg H<nm Rohhery Bill. 

they owe to the name and functions of the 
House ; and they deplore particularly one 
instance of this unwillingness of which 
they complain in the rejection of a motion 
made in the last" session of parliament by 
one of thoir representatives, as that motion, 
had it been adopted by the House, must 
necessarily have brought before the Com- 
mittee a full enquiry into the present de- 
fective state of the representation of the 
people, and thereby have led to a sub- 
stantial reform in the Commons House of 
Parliament, so essential to the salvation of 
the state, by preserving to us a free con- 
stitution, that inestimable rnheritance trans- 
mitted to us by the wisdom and intrepidity 
of our ancestors ; and that the times de- 
mand this open avowal of their sentiments, 
and in the language employed to convey 
them they intend no disrespect, though 
they are persuaded that no wutds Can be 
too strong to express their feelings upon 
this occasion ; and therefore they most 
earnestly intreai the House to undertake 
before it is too laic, in a true and cordial 
spirit, the measure of reform, upon prin- 
ciples which, by conciliating the affections 
of the people, and restoring to the House 
its due weight and character, may rescue 
the country from domestic discord, and 
secure it from the foreign foe, give stability 
to the throne, and perpetuate the constitu- 
tion/' 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Dwelling House Robberv Bill.] Mr. 
Lushington brought up the Brport of the 
Dwelling House Robbery Bill. 

Mr. Frankland had understood that the 
Bills for amelioiMting the laws of which 
this was one, were to be so forwarded 
through the House os to admit of their 
being discussed in every stage. With 
this impression on his mind, he was sur- 
prised at finding the Repoit brought up 
when the House was so thin. He thought 
the'Repofls ought to be postponed. 

Sir S. lUmiVy had no wish to hurry the 
Bills through the HoU^c, in a mander 
which might preclude their being suffi- 
elefitly discussed. It was not his inten- 
tion to Irnbve fiFie third- reading till after 
'the recess. As ihere would be a suffi- 
cient opportnnity thus afforded to con- 
sider 6^ and discuss their merits, he 
thought it Qlinecessary to postpone the 
reports. ' 

Pratdkfitttd still thought an oppor- 
tunity ou^ht to be given of discussing 
ihttrt inf 'fveiry "stage, and wooM therefore 
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move that ihe House should be counted. 

Stran^rs were ordered to withdraw, 
and the Speaker proceeded to count the 
Ihembers, when there not being 40 
present, the House was of course ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE OP lonos. 

Thutsday, Apiil 4. 

Catholics up Ircland— Mr« Wlll^- 
iLEY Pole's Cikculau Llitek ] l^arl 
Stanhope rose, 111 pursuance oi notice, to 
make a motion ichpeciing JVli. Pole^s Cir 
culai Letter. [See p. 1.} llts lordship 
first mo?ed, that the letter be read, ami 
also the Convention Act of Ireland ; which 
having been read, he said he should re- 
verse the usual practice of the House, by 
stating his motion first, and giving his 
reasons afteiwaids. He stated his motion 
to be for declaring the letter of Mr* Pole 
to be a violation of the law, inasmuch as 
it required the magiiitrates to do acts not 
authorised by the law, and wholly incon- 
sistent with a due and pioper spirit of 
conciliation. His loidsliip observed that 
the Convention Act was a penal statute, 
and it was a well known maxim of law, 
that all penal statutes must be stiictly con- 
strued. He then lead passages of the 
Convention Act, to shew that it was di- 
rected against delegated assemblies, met 
for the purpose of discussing any alteia- 
tion in matters established in church or 
state, and was not intended to operate 
against meetings for the purpose of peti- 
tioning for the lediess of giievances. 
Were persons delegated to present a po- 
tion to be considcicd as delegates within 
the meaning ot the act ? If so, thice mil- 
lions of his majesty’s subjects would be 
deprived of the right of petitioning. Were | 
persons appointed to go round to get a pe- I 
tion signed to be considered as delegates ; 
or managers within the meaning of the I 
act? Upon these points the law, he con- I 
tended, was clear, and that such acts would 
be perfectly legal. The noble earl re* 
lated an anecdote upon this subject of a 
Petition from Kent, during the last war, 
for peace, in which he took an active part, 
and where by means of Committees in the 
different divisions of the county, 17,000 
signatures were obtained to the petition, 
which be presented to his Majesty. Had 
a similar circumstance occurred in Irelands 
it would, he contended, have been per- 
fectly legal, and yet Mr. Pole’s l«ttef 
jumbled together things illegal and lags!. 


and mad« na disUiMit'Ktii. 
parMit Bt4fsi|de<l pS 
«d at in the L^it^ not fpr tuctpuijioa&ftf 
voting in the el^iion of dclegatAS^ 
ipr tl^ put ppse of dUspadtpg the 4*est 
voting, and ^^Uiog them their condq^ 
was illegal, still under the 
the Letter be would be liable to> ba'a^v 
rested and .held to bad, meiely for bein|L 
present at tlie meetings litre also w^ 
another violation of t^e^law, hr ifie act 
dui notauthonse the at resting and holflipf 
to bail, but merely the dispersing of illvgij 
meetings, and in the case of resistance 
then the persons resi^iiing becaipe cri- 
minal. He defied any lawyer or any 
one who eterhad been a law'yer, to shew 
that he was wiong in bis Jaw as applied 
to this Letter — a l.eUer which was wriitcii 
wiihout, temper, which pot only invHed 
but leqimod the magistrates to do acts 
not auihoiiscd by Uw, and which was 
piegnant with danger to the liberties of 
the subject. He wished there had been 
a meeting in thcjGlueen’s county, .Pf which 
be was a ft eeholder, and he would have 
met Mr. Pole there, if that gentleman had 
chosen to attend to disperse the meeting ; 
and if a scuffle bad ensued, and the death 
of an individual had been the consequence 
of the illegal act of Mr. Pole, that gentle- 
man must have been indicted for murder. 
He did not apply bis argument to meetings 
of Catholics, and strongly objected to the 
mention of Roman Catholics in the letter; 
but the law of the^case applied equally to 
all meetings, whether of Catholics or 
Protestants. It was clearly shewn on 
discussion of the Bill in the Irish parlia- 
ment, that Jt was not intended by the act 
to prevent all delegated meetings, but was 
only meant to apply to meetings attenipt- 
ing to carry on discussion^s uponpropos^ 
alterations ui mfilters eMjbtjAhedin church 
and state. It was observed at the iia^ 
by a member of that parJiament^t that the 
(Quakers sometimes appointed delegates 
to discuss matters connected with •chcrob 
and state, and it was replied oy Ups iheit 
Attorney-General of Ireland, that thp am 
lyas not intended to apply u> them. 
was also stated at that ugio by 
Poiifonby, that if the act was only 
ed to suppress meetings atUtfiiiptiog w dt^ 
cuss m.easures like a parliament, be would 
not oppose it and itwaereplif^ hy Mr, 
Itpbart, that thatwas theJSinjy ifibj^c^Pt* the 
bill, and that tq^.jlpteif 

fere. HrJUPOWed 
now 
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(he opinion he (ben gave. His lordship 
contended^ upoii these grounds, that the 
letter of Mr* Pole was a violation of the 
law, in requiring the magistrates tO do acts 
which were riot authorissed by law, ahd 
concluded with a motion declaring it to 
be ito. 

The Earl of Liverpool doubted whether 
the noble earl had succeeded in convincing 
any noble lord in that House that the 
tetter was a violation of the Jaw. He said 
the object of the Convention Act was well 
known. It might be a question, however, 
whether even at common law such an as- 
sembly of delegates would not be illegal. 
It was the uniform course of parliamentary 
proceedings for instance, that no petition 
should bo received, except from the indi- 
viduals, "subscribing it, or from corporate 
bodies $ and though sometimes petitions 
of an opposite description were received, 
yet it proceeded merely from inadvertency. 
That principle was recognized on a late 
occasion, when a Petition from the Livery 
of London was presented, signed by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, who not being 
dntborized to represent the Livery, the 
Petition was refused. On looking to the 
preamble of the act of^thc 33d of the king, 
the object of the act would be found very 
clearly expressed ; and though the noble 
'Oarl bad attempted to draw a distinchon 
between managers and delegates, the name 
under which these delegates were elected, 
was of very inconsiderable importance, 

: if they were delegates In substance. They 
' were guilty of a contravention of the act 
of parliament in every fair view of that 
act. When Circular Letters were sent 
to the difierent counties of Ireland, for the 
purpose of procuring representatives to 
ait in the Catholic Committee, no man 
could doubt that this was a contra- 
^ventlcjn of the Convention Act. It bad 
been asked if the Committee was ille- 
» jga]> why was it allowed so long to con- 
tinue its sittings^ He had no doubt that 
'from *the moment representatives be- 
to sit in the Committee, it was an il- 
> legal meeting, but k might not be ex- 
^pt^ieoi'to put the law in execution on 
^^^very Violation of it. He saw no ground 
Mov toe motion of the noble earl. 

iTo/ilfmd wish^ to recalfthe atten- 
^^tipn of the House to the real state of the 

oestion. The questioa at issue was. not 
^ ^smtbdr.the meeting in Dublin waalegal or 
^lilegal, or whether the electingof managers 
tvrai».iegal^r illegolj but whether the mode 

uiiheleuer of 
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Mr. Secretary Pole, was a legal mode of 
proceeding. It certainly was a presump- 
tion in favour of his noble friend’s motion, 
that the noble Secretary, whose perspi^ 
cuity and distinctness were well known, 
had not said a single word in favour of the 
legality of Mr. Isle’s letter. Supposing 
government would not recognize the legali- 
ty of the Petition of the livery ofliondon, 
did it therefore follow, that those who 
signed it were guilty of an illegal act, and 
could be held to bail for it ? Mr. Pole had 
done what by the Convention Act he was 
not authorised to do. Admitting that those 
who' assembled in consequence of Mr. 
Hay’s letter were guilty of a misdemeanor, 
was the Irish Secretary authorized to issue 
such a letter as be had issued ? It was 
with reluctance that he brought himself to 
censure the conduct of the Irish govern- 
ment; for he considered the noble person 
at the head of that government, to whom 
he bad the honourof being related, to have 
conducted hiniseif with gi'eat moderation 
and prudence ; .and for one he was willing 
to pay him his tribute of gratitude. — His 
objections to the letter were of two sorts : 
first, Mr. Pole had d<ftduccd consequences 
from the 33d of the king, which lie was not 
justified in deducing. Secondly, The 
offence against which his letter was direct- 
ed was not the offence specifiecl in the 
Convention Act. The noble lord then 
proceeded to comment upon the act of the 
33d of the king, and the letter of Mr. Pole, 
and to shew that some of the acts in that 
letter for doing which their authors were 
directed to be apprehended and held to 
bail, were not prohibited by the act of 
parliament, and were in themselves inno- 
cent. He said, no man could be held to 
bail at common law for a misdemeanor. If 
it was legal to hold to bail fur a misde- 
meanor, then the proceedings in the case 
of the Seven Bishops were perfectly legal. 
If any of the magistrates, in the execution 
of the injunctions of 'Mr. Pole’s letter, on 
their being resisted^had proceeded to acts of 
violence, from which lives had been lost, 
they would certainly have been, as was 
jruiJ by his noble friVnd, guilty of muider; 
and actions of wrongous imprisonment cer- 
tainly would have lain againstevery magis- 
trate who should have attempted to carry 
thadirectionsof Mr. Pole’s letter into execu- 
tion. He recollected that when a very 
worthy and a very learned man, the late 
Gilbert Wakefield, was tried, the indict- 
ment had run in rather a whimsical fbrm ^ 
the Words being, as far as he cculd remem- 
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ber^ ** That he had by certain libelloui 
passages stirred up his Majesty's liege sub- 
jects to a mischieTOus and seditious tnacti* 
vityj* Mr. Wellesley Pole's letter did, on 
the contrary, stir up, not the people, bat 
the magistrates, not to inactivity but to 
pernicious, dangerous, and illegal etctivity; 
and if Mr. Wakefield was to be punished 
for working upon the people to be so 
wickedly (/uiet and vuictivc, what must be 
said of Mr. Wellesley Pole, who had 
prompted the magistracy to break the laws 
and throw the whole country in confusion, 
by forcibly imprisoning twd thirds of the 
population of the country ? While, hpw- 
ever, he condemned the spirit which dic- 
tated, and the language in which the letter 
was drawn up, he would not thereby in- 
volve the whole of the Irish government 
in an indiscriminate censure. He must 
do justice to the moderation and impartia- 
lity which had uniformly marked the con- 
duct of his noble relative, the dukeof Rich- 
mond, since he had been placed at the 
head of that government; but their lord- 
.ships would do well, while they made this 
just exception, not to pass unnoticed and 
unceiisuiiHl the inconsiderate and danger- 
ous interpretation of the Jaw which had 
that night been set up as a justification of 
the conduct of the Secretary of the Irish 
g^crnnient, in issuing such a letter as that 
to which tiie attention and reprobation of 
that House had been so properly directed 
by his noble fiiend. 

The Lord Chancellor }iisi\&ed the general 
tenor of the Letter ; though he was willing 
to confess that in some parts of it, the 
words were sumewhat slovenly got toge- 
ther. The Convention Bill, to which such 
frequent reference had been made, had 
not in its view the Catholics of Ireland, it 
had in contemplation the assembling of 
any description of persons who met toge- 
ther for the purpose of electing others who 
were to interfere in matters of church 
and state. It was the nature and inten- 
tion of such meetings that made them 
legal or illegal. It mattered not under 
what denomination they wnsre known; 
whether delegates, managers, or any other. 
They would take their character from 
their mode of proceeding. If the assembly 
which these delegates or managers pro- 
posed to elect was an Unlawful assembly, 
so would the assembly be which should 
elect them. The elected, or appointed, 
according to the nature of the object for 
which they should have been chosen, com- 
municated the legality or illegality of their 


meeting to the body electing theroi. Snell 
was the interpreCation of the lone npM 
which the letter proceeded; and he eeelil 
not consider it as improper, much lese sd 
rash and dangerous. When he applied 
the term slovenly to the letter pf Mr. 
he by no means intended to impute mt 
blame to that genileoi^u- The fault 
was not with him. Perhaps a little 
more care and caution in the draw- 
ing of it up might have removed all room 
for cavil ; at least it might have saved 
many of tlie observations which had pro^ 
traded unnecessarily the present discua* 
sion. He thought it would be, therefore, 
going a great deal too far, to accede to 
the motion. 

iit>rd Gimville was willing to aCknow* 
ledge the candour and the fairness virith 
which tlie noble and learned lord had 
spoken of Mr. Secretary Pole’s Letter, 
but he could not concur in the inferences 
which that noble and learned lord h^d 
drawn from the statement laid down by 
him. He should not now go into any de- 
tail of the arguments which might be 
urged on the present occasion. IJe would 
content himself with asking whether, by 
the mere act of being present at such ait 
assembly, without voting, or otherwise 
concurring in the business of such a meet- 
ing, could subject a person to the penalties 
of the act? The noble and learned lord 
would not surely slate the ailirmative- 
Yet, by virtue of Mr, Pole's Letter, any 
man, merely for the crime of simply being 
present at such an assembly, was Irable to 
be arrested and iroprisuih'd. Their lord- 
ships would no doubt feel ihoinselves 
bound to record on their Journals their 
marked disapprobation of such an huer- 
preution of the law, and of the dangerous 
measure which hud been grounded oti tt. 
He could not help cnriftideriiig such a 
stretch of power resorted lo in Ireland, as 
a fresh proof of a disposition hostile to 
every measure and demonstration of con- 
ciliation towards that country. * When 
duly considered, how monstrous must dt 
uot appear ! What, nirtke three milJiohi 
of our fellow subjects liable to be arrest- 
ed and imprisoned at the will of a SeerO* 
tary of the goyeriiinent ! How ^oold 
such a docicine^soond in the ear&of Eiigv 
Itshmen ? Hvw would they relish such & 
practice? Wbatclamoors would be raised 
in England, if jibt three millioti, but thcee 
hundred, nay, if thirty persons ;were to be 
so arrested,- aud ebrown inltr prison ; such 
was the diicreiice of ^ opinioa between the 
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inhabitaoti of these two parts of the, etopij'O 
«i-«soch the diiierent temper of the law as 
administered respectJiig them ! lie should 
therefore support the motion of the ddble 
earl. ^ 

The Earl of Buckiaghaimfurc thought that 
Mr. Pole had been dealt rather harshly 
by during the course of the debate. He 
was, however, coiihdeiit that no measure 
hat| been adopted by that gentleman, nor 
the letter in question written by him, with 
put the advice and approbation of the law 
officers of Ireland. It was therefore hard 
to impute to him only, whatever blame 
might be thought to attach to the letter, 
though, DO doubt, Mr. Pole must take his 
. due share of responsibility for the measure. 
As to the intention of the Convention Act, 
he would confidently say, that it was not 
levelled against the body of the Roman 
Catholics, but was passed at the close of a 
session, and chietly directed against the 
meetings of the United Irishmen, from 
which improper proceedings were to be 
apprehended at that time. 

Lord OrenvilU disclaimed any intention 
of treating Mr. Pole with harshness or dis- 
respect. ' 'i'here would be an end to all 
responsibility, and parliament itself would 
be completely useless, if no responsibility 
were to attach to a person for any measure 
which even bore his signature, and thus 
openly avowed the approbation and sanc- 
tion of such measure by the person who 
adopted it. 

- JLord Holland declared himself to the 
same ellect. 

The Lord Chancellor again explained, 
and said, that surely nothing could be more 
ibreigo from bis mind than to make any 
unhandsome allusion to the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, for whose estimable qua- 
lities, as. a maj^ and a judge, he had ever, 
cpterlained thp highest respect 
'r!^rl $lanhope in. reply, tbanlted the 
nojble gnd learned lord on the woolsack, 
for .the candour and fairness which he had 
displayed that night. It bad saved him 
from the trimming which he had prepared 
&T him. Had any other lawyer attempt- 
ed' to bold a different language, he should 
bavet given that lawyer a complete basting. 
iSe jr.^Qjced in having brouehtforwn^d the. 
pr^ni; , motion. It had c&awn from the 

no^le and learned lojird many useful con- 
; and it bad drawn mm his two 
nnd distinguished friends (lords 
6re)^vill)e and IfqlTand) the soundest dog- 
trines,' and the moat upproprmto bli^rvu- 
wai^ tj^erefbi^, determ^.to; 


take the sense of the House upon the mo- 
tion. It was to strength of argument he 
looked, and not to strength of numbers. 

The House then divided. Contents d 
Non-Contents 2 1-— Majority against the 
Motion 15. 

List of the Minority. 

Duke of Norfolk, Lord Grenville, 

Bedford, Holland, 

Earl Stanhope, Montfort. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, April 4. 

Pay and Allowances of the Army.} 
General Gascoyne rose pursuant to notice, 
to movg for a Committee to inquire into 
the Pay and Allowances to the Land 
Forces of this country, so fai as the same 
related to sums granted by Parlrantent. 
He was sorry that the business had not 
fallen into hands more able to do justice to 
it than he was conscious that he was ; and 
he was still more sorry that it had not been 
brought forward by his Majesty’s minis- 
ters. His object, he begged it to be un- 
derstood, was not to increase the pay of 
the officers in the army. Deeply as he 
was impressed with the inadequacy of their 
pay to their increased expences ; he was 
far from entertaining such an idea. If any 
increase was to be made, he knew that the 
proposition would come with infinitely 
greater propriety from that source ulienco 
every thing of the kind oughtto emanate—- 
from the crown. The partiality of the 
$[ing to this branch of our service was so 
well known, that it would be unnecessary 
for him tp dwell on it. The royal per- 
sonage, too, who had long held a Commis- 
sion in the Army, and who was himself a 
practical soldier, there could not be a 
doubt, was sensible of, and anxious to af- 
ford relief to the officers of our army. 
That royal personage was as practical a 
soldier as any in our army, and there was 
nothing which withheld him from partici- 
pating in the laurels so proudly earned by 
our brave officers, but the high rank he 
held in the country ; and, he entertained 
no doubt, that if the royal person to whom 
he alluded had seen the propriety of prof 
posjog an increase to the pay of officers in 
the army be would have recommended it. 
Having now stated what was not his object 
he should go on to state shortly what it 
was, and should endeavour to draw a com- 
parison between Hie allowances to tbe of- 
ficers of the army now and what they 
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were ^ tbefim e^tabltshmeiit of regular 
regiments in the year 1614. At that 
_time sixpence per day was fixed as the 
regular pay of a soldier; and this also 
bore on the pay of the olficer, the pay of 
nil Eo^i^^n being fixed at six days pay of 
thesoMicis; that of the Lieutenant at 
eight (l.iyi pay ; the captains at sixteen 
drf \ s pay, and so on. In the reign of king 
WiKno), an 'mpro\enicnt wasmade in the 
situation of the olTiceis in our army, not 
by way of mciease ofpay, but of allowance. 
An injurious practice bad prerailed pre- 
vious to that period, of ofiicers withdraw- 
ing holdicts from the Imei and treating 
them as their own private servants. In 
lien (lurenf it was then settled, that each 
officir should have a seivant, or an aue- 
ijiiaie compensation for A servant. In the 
year 1003, a lieutenant coluners pay was 
I7«. .It present it was 17^. but liable to a 
deduction on account of the income tax, 
which rcduccil it to 1.55. The pay of 
a major wa.s then \5s , — now it was 165.; 
but atiir deduction of the Income Tax, 
amounted only to Hs. 9/f. A captaiii^b 
was then Os, and after deduction of the In* 
come 'lax, amounted to the same sum at 
this moment. Otliceis had then, too, cer- 
tain pf-ripiisites. Each captain had the 
paying of fits own company, and de- 
rived an emolument from non-efibetives, 
to a greater amount than the House 
might he inclined to believe, namely 
to bawecMi 40 and 50/. each. By Mr. 
Burke’s Bill, each captain was allowed, in 
place of the stork-purse, 201, a year. This 
was taking the company at the low esta- 
blishment of ‘10 men ; but if it could have 
been supposed (hat the company might 
amount, as it now did, on an average to 80 
men, could it be supposed that the fianier 
of that Bill would have objected to making 
the allowance 40/. and so in proportion ? 
And, if this was so, could it be alleged 
that what was then given in lieu of the 
stock purse was an adequate compensation ? 
A bill had lately passed that House, 
allowing to officers in the customs com- 
pensation for the abolition of certain fees, 
in propoitidn to the amount thereof; atid 
if this was thb case with the fees or emo* 
luments derived by ofiicers of Che customs, 
was it too much to desire that a stmilar 
line of conduct should bo pursued with re- 
gard to officers in the army ? This he sub- 
mitted to the House as a fact, that instead 
of any increase having been made to the 
pay, or even to the allowances of oiRfccfa 
in the army from thervery ilhrlieet (^riudir/ 


the allowances to which they wel^e en- 
•titled in the year 1095 were infinite^ 
' more considerable than they now were iiof 
the year 1811 . If this was so, and hewaa 
sure it was, be asked of the House whe* 
ther they would not on this account be 
the more inclined to pay attention to their 
other claims^ He might be told that 
the pay of captains in the army was 
increased in the year I8O6; but what was 
it? They received an increase of Is. 0|^. 
but the Is. was immediately afietwards 
taken from them, and the |df. alone re« 
maided. He did not mean to exempt the 
officers in the army from the Income Tax: 
that was a measure which might seem to 
admit of dispute. The fact which he 
wished to impress on the House, was this, 
that they had less now than they had 150 
years ago. Captains weie originally al- 
lowed contingent men for the lepair of 
arms, which was changed into 25 days 
pay for three men, and he now called on 
the House to consider if bd, per day was 
no more than sufficient for defraying 
this expence 150 years ago, whether it 
might not be supposed to have increased 
III the same ratio with the pay of the sol- 
diers, and of course, at this moment to 
have doubled its original amount ? It might 
be objected to him, that the army for whom 
he now volunteered as the advocate, had 
made no remonstrances, had put in no 
claim upon the subject; to thi.s he should 
answer, that if the army had put in any 
such remonstrance, or had forwarded any 
such complaint, he would have been the 
first man in that House to resist, in the 
most strenuous mannci, any such ilalm, 
because he thought it hostile* to every prin- 
cipleof the constitution that an armed body 
«hould become deliberative. After some 
further observations, he (Concluded with 
moving, That a Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of his IMajcbU *s Land- 
Forces so far as relates to the disirKiution 
of money granted by parliament for the 
pay and allowances thereof. ^ 

Mr. Toy/or supported the motion. 
was matter of general obseivation amongst 
foreign courts, that a country so wealthy 
as this was should place her military es- 
tablishment, as fhr at least as rclau^d to^ 
cafitains in thA army, upon an esiabllsh- 
ment compaiAtivoly so low. 

Lord Palmrstm said, he felt as strongly 
asthe galidnt general hihi«ielf for (he com- 
fort and convenience 6f the English army. 
He was Sitfe fbay deser^dd well of their 
cotttifry 'but at the 
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prf^el 1 t moment, in particular, they had 
prorefl a claim to ito regard which should 
not be met with any parsimonious or illi- 
beral feeling. The situation, however, in 
which he stood was far from a graciouj 
one ; obhged to resist a proposition which 
was considered favourable to those upon 
whose behalf it was made, he felt that his 
aitaation was one of difficulty and embar* 
HMsment. He acquitted the gallant gene- 
ral of seeking popularity by the motion, 
or pursuing any other object than his duty 
In bringing it forward ; but at the same 
time he could not help regretting that he 
Jiad thought proper to do so. He was 
sure that the good sense of the officers of 
the army would give full credit to the 
House and to his Majesty's ministers for 
deciding upon a full and impartial consi- 
deration of the subject. He would not 
follow the gallant general in the statement 
he had given of the pay of the army, nor 
was be inclined to agree in all the conclu- 
iions drawn from that statement. The in- 
come tax was certainly a reduction, but 
ihe gallant general himself allowed that 
they should not be exempted from it ; and 
in so allowing, had overthrown a great 
part of the argument upon which he rest- 
od Ill's case. There was a material dis- 
iinctfon to be observed between the pay of 
the soldier and the pay of the officer ; 
that of the soldier was intended to supply 
him with the necessaries of life ; but that 
of the officer was more in the nature of an 
honourable reward foi his services, the 
value of which he would appreciate not 
so much by the sum it contained, as by 
the principle upon which it was granteci. 
Besides, every officer entered the army 
with bis eyes open, he knewr what tlie re- 
muneration was, and the House might de- 
pend that it was not by the addition of a 
few shillings in the day that they w’ould 
4 ibtafn men who would be more ambitious 
of the glory of their country. The cap- 
aaiBS had obtained an increase of pay, ai^ 
the allowance for forage, lodging and 
: ^veiling, had been greatly increased. 
*:As to the allowances to those embarking 
on forilgii service, it was submitted to a 
board of general officers who would re- 
port their optnioo. But was it wise, was 
ft p^ead for the House to refer a cues- 
.lion of this importaoce to tbe.censtdera- 
ihBi of a Committee i The measure was 
Ml fee a general increase, but for an in- 
cpfose in fevour of one rank. The sq>- 
p^dmiDeiif of sudi a Committee would 
ftvorfeaio sopeciatioiie, which it wmtid 


be wrong to encourage, and might pro« 
duce coi respondent claims from the navy. 
If the House could be assured that this was 
a measure which would give full satisfac- 
tion to the army, there might be some 
reason for the motion, but if its efiects 
would only be to open a wide field of in- 
quiry, it was a useless and injurious specu- 
lation. The warrant to which the gallant 
general bad referred, limited the stock 
purse to 20/. and was it fit that the House 
should exceed that limitation / The great- 
est compensation that could be given, 
was given by Mr. Buike’s Bill, and the 
army was now in a better condition than 
formerly, whatever might be said to the 
contrary. He was persuaded, that when 
they considered the mischief which might 
arise from setting afluat such ideas in botli 
services as the motion was calculated to 
ivc rise to, and refiecieo how much 
etter any change would come from ano- 
ther quarter than trom a Committee, ti,'* 
House would agree with him in giving a 
negative to the motion. 

Mr. Hutchinson confessed that he was 
not convinced by the arguments of the 
noble lord either of the impropriety or 
unseasoiiableness of the motion made by 
the gallant general. He did not, there- 
fore, then rise to defend observations 
which, in his opinion, remained uiirefuted ; 
but, in one part of the noble lord’s speech 
he had complained of the ill efieeth to be 
apprehended from agitating the discussion 
of so delicate a subject in that place. This 
objection to motions originating on that 
side of the House was certainly by no 
means a novel one ; but it was not for 
that reason to be the less censured. It 
was one of those objections which was 
more to be resisted on account of the 
principle upon which it rested, than from 
any force actually in the objection itself. 
A member of parliament was not to be de- 
terred from pursuing that line of conduct 
which his own conscientious sense of 
public duty pointed out to him. He was 
not to be diverted from that line of duty 
by vague charges of exciting discontent 
out of doors. H there was any use in the 
Commons House of Parliament, it was in 
the right and opportunity it afibided of 
discussing all public measures, and inves- 
tigating ail alleged grievances with the 
freedom of Iruiht And there could not 
be a more dangerous innovation upon one 
of their oldest and most essential privileges, 
than the attempt to resist the introduction 
of any question# by creating objeotious 
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a^aidM re <Jut of th« barf eofl- Awtion, it was apfvfcheoilerf, tlWit 

sst^iM^nces wh*oh it was pre^uii)<fd watiicf etie- tjaestibn* might excite 
^ arfie horn its disc usfeion. With respcte mivea^nabee eXpectei^idi'tit en the pert ef 
*' to the niotitjii b^ffore the House, the the atmy. Was this «h»fng justice to tber’ 
•ertnwo^ho ^"tilant general, that tiie pay ai'my ? It was said, an unfaeoorab’c re^ul^ 
^ the captains the army had experi- might: produce ciissati'fissciion'’. Waifthia^ 
meed no i^scrcjne ft>r the la^t hundred he asked, to expected From the Brit hfti* 
yVaw, with the siditary exception' of a oflSceriis ? As for th«ir conduct against ttic 
»hilhn:< a d '.y, was not oonti^ad ict ed= by I enemy, it was abovte ail praiso. Maida* 
the nooh> lord, and tt^s ut itself a suiJicient and Busneo spoke a more rntelligfble fan-f- 
Ipoood* i\it the inquiry moved lor. He gdage In bchaff of the British army fhitr 
vr-jf’ awrfre of the deiiea'cy of such qnos- mere praise could do. But he wooltf ywi- 
ttiwis, hut the j)r :4eiii wAs-;iot a new enc turc to say, tivat if we were capable (if 
an incn‘a^^e in the pay of a department o 5uapctring siwjh men' of being tempted ibr 
ttie n<tvy hud tak^n* j>iace within a* few a moment by any gficTTtnces; re^i*dr indhy 
years. Tlie increase* now* proposed wonli ginary, to fbVget ifhcir great duty to rirerti- 
noi exceed »0 (5r a* year ; wha selves, their honourable profession; awef 

was that sum to trike out of the Treasury their country, tfe“ itterc unworthy of sQch< 
Compared with riie idfporlance of the ob- an sirmy. 

jecfc to bo eifbct>{| ? A trifling economy Sir Jmnei PtlUeHfy win 6f opinion that 
in sundry partrfof the different public es- the proposed mode would not accord* with' 
timates wOald more than pay the differ- the feeiingx of militrrry nrert, and that a'- 
eiice. The income tux, in hia ophtidn, though thfe general oi^ect was desirable, it 
operated most harshly upon those otficen ought to bo accomplished in a different 
w!io were out on foreign service, and manner. 

whose private income was perhaps ex Generaf 5Rir/r/oU, notwilfistanding jfhy 
ttemely emifiried. He thought that they, unpopularity w-hmli might aitacb opoit 
at lea*^r, should be exempted from that bint for delivering the se'fiiime'ttts Whicit 
tax. lie spoke in the* hearing of those he Hhould' deliver, would not therefore' frer 
members of the goveTiimont who had deferred \herefi*orrt. In' d debate, aft llm 
thought it neetH.«aiy to rais^j their own conclusion of the last \i*ar, it wait obneWfid 
s.ilarie.s. He did not complain of this; so by a noble lord', upon a motion shml^ in* 
far from it, that he ltelir;ved it to have its nature to the present, that the tim«' ftir 
bef‘h absolutely necessary. jMen high in such motion wa^ not when tiite couhtiy 
public ofbcc, were so poorly paid by tlieif at war, bat thn it would be mote a4vi«a». 
respeciive salaries, that, while discharging bic to agitate it i'A time of peace. In di^t 
gfifat public tr*asis, they were living upon opinioiriho hort. and gallimt general coti- 
tiicir own private forimiesf ; therefore be curred; ahd he snll retained thre ianie opi- 
did not complain of that increase, but be nion. The^ question*, rn a war of sc pT&<- 
thought it was ati argument by analogy iracteti nature like the present, oirifat'hidt 
in favour of t!ie i.ncrease now sought for. to be entertained'; at thesanretimifhti^WaU 
The noble lord had said, very truly, that dil^posed to admit, that his brave comraifea 
the British officer did not enter the anny* n arms Had cause for complaint, fer ine 
merely to obtain a subsistence ; no efoubt pay of the army officers; firom tlie tanic'^f 
be did not. The British officer entered field marshal tfown' to that of ensigi^ wai 
upon the career of his profession with too nadequate. It was not' sufficient to^ 
much glow of heart to think of less thaa port them in the rank which every offierr 
the fame of a soldier; but, dt the same ii the British' army ought to'kolcr; b«t:if 
time, the country was not the lets boumf he sitmitiorj of any one class of oiiicbrswaa 
to lake care that the British officer should' lo be considered,, tiw %vh(dc wotihfh«ve'ari 
not snfler, because he thought infinitely qoat claim. The han. amf gallant ge* 
more of his professional honour, than his neral considered; thdt'tbc in^rease of .^avy 
private emolument, of that country's irt- given to officers iff the' gnvcfmtrebtj die 
teresf, than of Ids owuf. Let the ridffie masters ift chaneeryvIAc* 
lord make this the test of iKc mqnirjr. given, but from tnk' motibii^w 
Couid the officer live upoh his'pay ? VPcrc^ (ent; is ought^Hof to* iMi i^iSiiedlbnflKtte 
they not bound in justice to- provide thafr evminatioivpf the^ W9r, ' add 

the officer should have at least enough to lerVied'long'etlbifghr 
live upon f The answer -must decidte'the :he world, not^lo be wteW sattsfhuk thet-gU’ 
pToprieiy, or imptbnriety; of the present : eeefiptione^oiHfOOpe 
(VOL.X1XO 1 (2 Z) > 
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to do tlicir duly. TIkm'p was not in 
any cou.otry in which lie had stived, a 
class so frcly respect able and brave as that 
of Biilisii oliicers, tilber in public or 
privaie. Having haid tlms rnur li, he 
should say vx word or two about the army 
itself. The contest was a serious one, and 
it was the duty of the j^ovcriimenl to take 
the best means of keeping that army re- 
gularly supplied. Kow, as to recruiting 
the army, there was but one line of con- 
duct to |)ursuc, and that was, to make the 
local militia subservient to the regular 
rnililia, and the regular militia to the army 
of the line; so that, in case of emergency, 
the country might have a well-disciplined 
force to look to. That was the best mode 
to be adopted. lie had seen in former 
wars the practical benefit of such a sys- 
tem. The men raised by recruiting from 
the militia were w^ell appointed, good sol- 
diers, and fought well, lie wished to im- 
press on the aitenlion of the colonels- ol 
militia that such vi'as the case, and they 
must take a pride in it. It was such men 
as fought at llarrosa, at Alexandria, at 
Maida, and elsewhere that composed the 
armies. With regard to any dissatisfaction 
among the oHicers that the motion was not 
agreed to, he knew them too well to ap- 
prehend any thing of the sort : they were 
brave and * intrepid in fight — cool, and 
inured to suffer, they would not complain ; 
for the reasons he had stated, therefore, he 
suggested to the lion, general to withdraw 
liis motion for the present 

Sir 1\ Turton supported the motion, and 
contended that the present pay was very 
inadequate to the maintenance of the class 
of oftitjers, the subject of the motion. 
Much had been said of honour, but w'ould 
honour buy a man a coat ? The hoii. bart. 
adverted to the estimates for the array, and 
said that many errors were in those esti- 
mates ; that many of the regiments had 
not the complements therein stated, conse- 
quently that the public were defrauded. 
This, her said, he could shew the House. 
Witli respect to the increase of pay, it 
Could not amount in the year, by his cal- 
culation, to more than ^i7,()00/.— a sum 
which was not an object to the public. He 
thought that some of the expences of 
the arr&y establishment might be avoided ; 
fov il^stance, the cavalry might be reduced ; 

was no occasion to keep a force of 
that description of 17,600 men ; a reduc- 
tion "of 2,000 would save 100,01^/. an- 
nually- 

Mr, Smiih was iu favour of the mo- 


tion, because there was among the officers^ 
what all must lament, a degree of distresa 
incompatible wiili ibe character of the of-« 
ficers of the Hnlisb army- 

Mr. 11, Thornton thought that the ob- 
ject of the House should not be confined 
to the consideration of what was reasonably 
sullicieiit to the comfort and convenience 
of the army, but what was a sufficient in- 
ducement to men to enter into tlie profes- 
sion. In anotlier point of view it appeared 
to him that the nice honour of the military 
character, and the universal res»pect paid 
to it, afliiided a iiiateiial competisatioii for 
the necessary diQicultics attending it. He 
I had, hovi'cver, no objection to the proposal 
of referring the consideration to a t>om- 
mittee. 

Mr. Wilhcrforcc entertained a similar 
opinion, and suggested for tlr.'* ciuisidera- 
tion of his Majesty's government, v b»'ther 
some alteration would not be desirable 
the. naval service with respect to the al- 
tainmciii id rank. It uas to be observed, 
a coiisiclerabie time elapsed before an of- 
licei, however hi 4I1 his mei its could ri'^e, 
unless lie. had friends at the Board, lie 
had known a niidsliipman obtain no higher 
rank for a period of 2 j years, and yet he 
was an excellent officer. He thought that 
the system of e^radation and succession 
should be adopted in our service. 

General Gascoj/7ie said, that what he had 
heard advanced against his motion, ap- 
peared to him of so litll.^ weiglii, that he 
could not consent to withdraw it. 

The question was ihxca put, and nega- 
tived without a division. 

Cultivation of the West India Colo- 
nies uy Free Lahourers.] Mr. Barham 
rose to bring forward a motion upon the 
subject of Free Labourers for the West In- 
dian colonies. The great object which he 
had in view in bringing his plan before 
the House was, to lay the foundation of a 
system which would do away the neces- 
sity of negro slavery, and totally eradicate 
it From the islands. He did not wish to 
interfere with the sy :itein at once, but to 
arrive at it by slow* degrees, so tlial at last 
the abolition should be complete. In 
order to effect this, as it appeared to him 
a great and desirable object, he should pro- 
pose to introduce into the colonies a Sup- 
ply of free Labourers, who might shew to 
the slaves an example of what voluntary 
industry could accomplish ; and he was 
the more inclined to this, because of late 
years, the population had materially de- 
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The hon. {jent. then read a letter, 
which he had received by the last packet, 
vl(jhicli stated, that the returns to the As- 
sembly of Jamaica, on the 28th of March, 
1810, were 10,000 slaves within the year, 
hf which number, the decrease had bCcii 
ilcarly on the average two per cent. This 
oherease he hopeil would in future be pro- 
vided for by his plans, and that a com- 
mixture of manners would produce an 
amelioration not only of manners, but of 
condition among the slaves. This he con- 
ceived he was lairly justified in supposing 
from the number ot F/iropeans who would 
be introduced ; and the introduction would 
have this beneficial efiect, that it would 
keep our possessions more secure than they 
were at present, under the fiail tenure of 
slaves; cultivation of the soil would be ad- 
vanced, and the class of labourers he 
lioped to see introduced w'oiild be drawn 
from the shores of Hindustan. He ob- 
jserved, that he had mentioned his plan to 
the late Mr. Windham when he w'as at the 
head uf the colonial department, and that 
gent, had approved of It, and urged him to 
persevere. He now was urged to bring it 
forward, from the recollection that Batavia 
would produce many of their people. 
Bersons thus brought, with their wives and 
families, should be free ; not slaves of ne- 
cessity* but shewing an example of do- 
mesiic life, such as would induce the slaves 
to follow the example. He calculated, 
that in two years after this exportation, be 
should he enabled to ascertain whether the 
]>iaa would succeed. At least, he thought 
it was a fit subject for discussion in a Coni- 
iiiiUee. It Wijuld require no pecuniary 
aid from the public ; and should it be de- 
termined that this was not the proper time 
to adopt it, then it might be adopted when 
it was judged expedient. The hon. gent, 
concluded by moving Tliat a Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider of the prac- 
ticability and expediency of supplying 
our West India colonies with free labourers 
from the East, and to report their opinion 
thereupon.” 

Mr. JJroivne said, that he did not rise to 
oppose the motion of the hon. gent., for 
whom, indeed, he entertained such a re- 
spect, as would induce him to further ra- 
ther than to retard any object which he 
might have in view. He declared, how- 
ever, that, with the most sincere wishes 
for the amelioration of the slate of the 
slaves in the West <^Indies, he could not 
avoid thinking the plan proposed by the 
hon. gent, a visionary scheme; difficult in 
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the execution, and of very doubtful ad- 
vantage, Still he was desir^ous that it 
should undergo investigation ; and the 
principal purpose for which he rose, was 
to impress upon the House the importance 
of not -coming to a final dctermhialion on 
the subject, until those had been con- 
sulted whose interests weie so materially 
at stake. He said this, because he knew 
that the project of the hon. gent, would be 
received favourably by the House; and 
because he was apprehensive, that in the 
ardour of their feelings they might neg- 
lect what w'ould perhaps appear to them 
minor consideraiions. He entreated them, 
therefore, to look at the subject in all its 
bearings ; to look at it with a view to the 
nature of the advantages proposed by the 
plan— to the practicability of the plan — 
and above all, to ilie danger which might 
result, in the event of a failure, from the 
introduction of a vast additional popula- 
tion into the West Indies. 

Mr. Wilberforce, after observing that a 
proposition could come from no quarter 
more deserving of attention, stated that he 
would not ojipose the luolioti. But it 
would not be understood, that the House 
consented to enter into the inquiry upon 
an admission of the principles relied on by 
the hoii. gent, who proposed the plan. It 
might, how'ever, be suggested, that no- 
thing was more dangerous than that a 
community should be formed wholly of 
two classes, the high and the low, and 
that it might btf beneficial to establish an 
intermediate rank. So far the plan ap- 
peared at first sight well woithy of atr.«m- 
tion. Without, therefore, pledging them- 
selves to any particular line of jM'oceed- 
ing, the House would enter uport the in- 
vestigation w ith the most sincere desire to 
discover the truth. 

Mr. .SVrpAru admitted, that no one could 
be more entitleil to every deference than 
the hon. gent, who bi ought forward this 
plan, and had so disinterestedly su])ported 
the sacred cause with which it bud some 
connection. But lie must declare his 
utter despair of any good resulting from 
it. His reasons were these : while slavery 
existed in the West Indies, it w as i^mpos- 
sible that free labour could succ«eea in 
competition with it. To prove this, he 
adverted to the failure of the scheme by 
which Chinese had been imported in& 
Trinidad. Notwithstandhtg their industry, 
in their own country — though th* y wqi;o 
not accompanied by wives or child reiif id 
negro did as lUQch tn fl week as one of 
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tht^VT) in 3 juojitli. Yea his b<ui. Iriessd 
pro.;iow’d that thpy J«ho»pUI be caniej ^ 
the West Luiies v^iih tbeir vvi^'es Doci 
ciijliirui. Anothej’ ceasou w^p, that he 
had always thpu^ht^ .and s-iU oiai^itaiued^ 
that the negro popnl^iti^n of ihe W^ust la- 
die8> wouUl, with good tsH^ntnDVDjL, sup- 
port itself. This hjid been proved ^ the 
best evidence of which U^e suhjeejt was 
suficcpttble. lleadoiilUH), that thistQiight 
ivot.socc^ od wiiere tlierc was a gresU' dis- 
propiu'tion between the of eacJi 

seXj hut the w<wjld be curbed by 
his bon> friend’s plan., unless 1^ pioposed 
to import females only. Tlie colonial le- 
gi^ljatur^'S had ^ot «[|s yet acted upon the 
abol4(iap as a permanent j^ystem^ 'IWy 
hadpa'tsed no acts to attach the negroet) 
to th<^ soil they cultivated, uor adup|.ecj 
Upy measuri^s to keep up Uicir num- 
bers, They perh|ipS D^ver would., if they 
Wf? p^ry^iUtfd to fopk to a resoqrc.e of 
this kind. It wQpjdj hcisuf^s, be unjust to 
bring the Chi/Mpi^ jutp a of the 

i^tatur/^ of which they v>erp not aware. 
TJhuy V^'onW it; thp Wfst Judies bp cow- 
side;cd as mulattoes, a degfoded clsu^s, 
exejud^ from ^'vpn the moanest ^ices of 
goypf tJhoi\gh hu pxppcted m 
fro» ihi« mqjwiryj Im Vfovid tma op- 
pose tJhp 

Mr, ffu0sM» pitprcfspil Ida^tropgde- 

testait,i9n ibe abotuit^bio traJfic in 
huiiviut bpingg, aigl diecJai;ed itbM ibe 
should ppnoor 14 the ftpi>c’AutcMpnit of ihe 
Cpip^ittee, although l*o b^d several 
49 ttK)sc staftid by the hpn. 
who h^d jn^ spc'kcft, as to the pro- 
tvpsolt of the i^ypsiigation, 

H^hlj^ri dplc^uded the OdordaJ As- 
nQinblm from tbp ohargt'4( which bad bpen 
preferred 9gah4$t ibpnj. He supported 
the proposition of his hon. friend, 

Th^' oiption th^M agreed to; and a 
was appointed^ 

ExeiKATION OF THE CaaETAR Or T«B 

J45y India Cf^WFANv,] The Cbaocellor 
gf the Exchequer, after adverting to th& 
act of the of the King, which re- 
quired, thEt after the Ist of March 
I^IMa should be given of the expi- 

tation of the hast India Conapaiiy^s Char- 
ter in three years, and of the payment 
of/the eum^ do,e from the public; And 
after olinerving that the original sum of 
MWXWl. was reduced to 1,201 fibQl by 
payments, hi the aame session, moved, 

* Thai: notice be given that the sum uf 
liS07,o59f. iSi. 00$ alUrrears of anaujty 
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payable in respect thereof, being the rp* 
niataderof the.capital stock debtor sum diure 
boni llic .public to the united company <tf 
mer^iiants of England trading to the East 
ladies, will be redeemed mid paid oft en 
the lOtl) day of April JBI I, agreeable t< 
the pow'er of redemption cxuitauitd in thi 
last iweiitioned act-'' 

Mr. Creevey observed, that Mr. Pitt, ii> 
the year 1791, gave notice to the East 
India Company, that their charter would 
expire in tliree years; but that no re- 
newal of the charter took place until 
1793. He hoped that as long a time 
would be allowed to elapse in the present 
instance before Parliantent would be call- 
ed upon to consider the expediency of a 
icncwal of the cbai’ter. 

Air. Dundas would not consent to pledge 
government to any such engagement as 
that described by the hon. gentleman. 

'Jlio nigiion was then agreed to; 
was al^o tire following : That the 

Speaker do, on the iOth instant, signify 
the same i» w^itiug to the Direo-Uurs of the 
East India Cotppany.*’ 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, April 5, 

Of^ftces in HEvaasioN B.ile.] Th« 
order of the day being moved, 

Earl (ih’^vaw rose, pursuant «q notioe^ 
to move the second reading of the BjU fo^" 
preventing the gran ting of Places w Ke- 
versiun. He iedt that the present me- 
tDfeojt was not the most aui^picious for car- 
rying that salmtary mcasn/e inio ; 
Iwt was not iherehj^re disoouragedfrom 
endeavouring to do his duty, and io re- 
deeni the pledge which he had given 4o 
that eftecu Theie were, besides, many 
circu^msUiices connected wUh the prasent 
measure, which he could have wished lio 
bring under iheir lordships’ consideration 
at the same tiqia; but neijtber was the 
present the momefit for uiiteiwig into that 
discussion. He should, however, perse- 
vere in the line he had chalked out to 
hhoself, and persist iu moving the second 
rcadjug of the Bill, let the rtcsull be whM 
it might He know that ii was the ititen'^ 
lion of the nobk and lieariied lord on ttio 
woolimck to oppose his motion, hut ho 
trusted tlsat noUe and learned lord would 
not forget that iP proposing the s.uepensraA 
ofjhe eame bill last aeasioa, be bad in a 
great degree aojcnowledgcd the justice of 
its principle. Their londshipa well knew 
Uhtt ibe tnepaniA wbipb ho hadiho hpiuHu: 
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t>i’ i^jposiogi i»riig]i)9ted vi Ith the Finsace 
Citpoiitltc o£ the other liouse ; a Coii^i* 
iBiltee to which the people ut large loofceil 
•up Vitb contideiice for many salutary re- 
gi/aiions in the expenditure of the coun- 
trf ; and although tin ir patriotic endea- 
vAurs had not met v. ith the success tlrey 
dfiervfd (for many dilliculth's and itis- 
Couragernents had been thrown in their 
\^ay^ perhaps even by those who should 
rather ha\e promoted] than obstructed the 
incasureh still that (Joniniltiee Itad de- 
served the thaidiS; and obtained the 
highest approbation of ttie people. This 
it was no more than justice and candour 
to avow. When a more favourable time 
anivcd, as arrive ho trusted it would, he 
should again bring forward a vncasiirie 
which the public had svtch just, reason to 
expect would be adppted^ The noble 
call €oncluck‘d with moving the second 
leading of the Bill. 

The Lord Ckmcdlor never had said^ and 
never would «ay that the priaciple of the 
Bill was not a good one> and ht to be 
acted upOii ; but he objected to it as at- 
tempting at the lime to carry only ©nc 
part, and that comparatively but a less 
impoftunt and less urgent part, of a great 
measure with which the present was but 
slightly conriected. If the power of 
granting places in reversion W'eie taken 
lioin the crown, he was at a loss to see 
why places in posscssmn might «ot be 
! alien away also. This power h^id been 
vested in the crown lor three, fourm* five 
centuries; and had often been exercised 
for the best of puvposos; he was not, 
there fore, Ibr wilhvlrawu^ it from trlie 
< jown, vvilUout being suit; that such a de- 
fiii.aiion from ihe power of the crown 
would lead to s»une gcaeral measure of 
great, public lUihty, Iknidcs, in conse- 
quence of the piu\ ision-s which Parliament 
bad thought proper to intruduce into the 
liegency hill, the power of granting 
places in reversion was now in aheyaiice. 
To agitate the question, thcrefWe, under 
the present circumstances, >vo.uid not, in 
bis opinioix, lead to any practical good. 

r,arl OVotrenor brir fly replied.; and the 
question being put, T1 tat the biU he read^a 
second tr*Mue,;>t was negatived without adi^ 
vhiiQii, 

The f!ail of Liverpool then moved. That 
the Bill be rejected. 

Fair I thought it was (going too jl^r 
io«reject the biU, as ihat iiuplkd an tiostl- 
Jity to its pA’meipJa. To Ibis he couWMt 
c^aenf, hut mA^ ^ekenwatannes «ttf* 


leU. I^i 

Uie p^««an4; aboiiU 

to the of 

of tile hi 1 1 fur six months. At the f aiQiiia 
bo iiiuist oWer.ve, that .^ley muob 
debted to his imblc friend bringirmp 
subject forward; and ha treated that bk 
noble friend would agab) it at 
other opportunity. 

[ The Fail of Lioerpofd could pot bwt 
I think, that in consequence of the restrict 
I lions now iui posed upon that power# 
hands of the Prince Regent, the bill shQu.id 
for the present be rejected. IJp had no 
objection, however, to accede to the opi^ 
niori of the noble earl. 

It was then moved, That tlvehiii be risatd 
n sciumd time that day six wi\ioh 

amendment was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Fridaj/j AprU 5. 

Petition RESPXjUTfNp tb^ htiAim Xff 
TuiNinAp.] Hr. Batbfiiist m 

Petition from the mf^r.chauts.ofPrkt<diea(d*« 
ing to the island of Tr^iddad, seukrg ftirifc 
That the whole body of the iubaihitafitfs 
of the British island <of Tripidi^, as well 
as the merciiants of the oties of l4on!daiu 
Dublin, <;ia»gow, Liverpoed, )(^iMncaster« 
and Cork, trading to the said Aslinad, baiha 
petitioned for the ostabHishnieat of Jha 
British laws therein ; .and ag^hsaa 

of jurisprudence at present in faroo in 
said .island is wholly inooinpaiible withiin 
commeroial relations wkli this cou«tpy« 
and higidy prejudicial Xo the intereil$4M 
the poliiiuuars ; and praying the tEiouae ho 
alibi d xltetn Tcbef iu die premse^ >oHW 
by aiidressing his M«^ty tto fdace the 
said island upon the ..same Ibolang es ilbe 
other Btitisli colonies in die West Indira, 
or by such otlmr mode as to the f lewe 
may aeem most fitting.” 

fdr. Manr^att thought his hes. fitleudo. 
the Chauce^llor of lihe Jbotohecpittr ought te 
have said aonieibkg satisfaotQiiy m the 
subject. 

The ef 4 k JEjjohc^ucr did itot; 

think it uctceawy x<> eoy any xbiing, as the 
subjuut ,war.iibeafly undi^ thsu eonsiibscaaiiea 
qI’ his Miim^y'iiigo^Ecufoept. 

PtuofnE««^’ Bau.J 

the .(HimfetttftI of >Uie Bill ao eKphiio end 
ainend jm act paaaed in ^ yeiir4dl 
bis aeigfti, intituled,*^ Ao Ace 

be the moce ^dlectoal eop^oasioii of .so* 
oieiw establisbied for Jiedilieiis a^ ttaa* 
sfiBoblej^itnposes* eedifar J»oltergweM«i^^ 
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treasonable arid seditious practices/' so far 
as respects certain penalties on printers and 
publishers. 

■ The Attornci/ General opposed tlte 
clause of confining the magistrate to the 
' levying of one penally only for every 
publicalioii, however numerous the copies, 
if this were to pass, the end of the" Jaw 
would be entirely defeated. No man 
wishing to circulate a mischievous paper, 
would \be deterred by such a considera- 
tion. 

Mr. JL DIuriin had thought himself 
fully warranted in proposing that there 
should be only one penalty for each im- 
pression. He requested the House to ob- 
serve, that all the penalties to which prin- 
ters had been liable before the 3iHh of 
the king would still be in force after 
this bill passed into a law. There would 
be no additional security for libels. The 
object it was to place the law on its 
former footing, or nearly so. To shew 
the propriety oi this, he c'alled the atten- 
tion of the House to the history of the act 
of the .3!)th of the king, the most material 
part of which it was the design of this 
bill to repeal. It had originated from the 
opinion, that extraordinaiy vigilance and 
rigour w^ere necessary to counteract the 
xnachinations of seditious societies, who 
circulated a vast number of papers, the 
printers of v/hich could never, witUout 
great difticulty, be discovered. It was 
therefore required that as an additional 
security every printer .should be made 
liable to heavy penalties, who should 
neglect to put his naoie to whatever he 
printed. But, if a libel was published, the 
printer was still subject to prosecution for 
that ofilnice as before. These societies no 
longer existed, and the act being calcu- 
lated only to meet a particular exigency, 
ought now to be considerably modified, if 
not repealed. Let the House consider 
how’ the law stood, whilst such enormous 
penalties miglit be incurred even by in- 
advtTteucy. The Att >rney General him- 
«elt, he believed, about ttvo years ago, 
had found it i*ecos;:,ury to bring in a bill to 
indemnify persons who had violated it. 
Was it fitting that the act should still be 
contiriued on the statute books in its pre- 
sent shape ? that it should still be hung up 
in terrorem ? and that bills of indemnity 
should bo passed at the end of every two 
^ three years, to aflhrd'some mitigatipn 
" the hardships resulting from it? If he 
Neould jsecuie his hoij. and learned friend’s 
support, by consenting to enlarge , tte 
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penalty, he should be disposed to so 
far. But how was it possible to perrtnt 
the faw to stand as it was ? to leave fhe 
printer liable to a penalty fi>r every c/oy 
of a pamphlet, hand-bill, or tny otli«r pub- 
lication, merely for neglecting to pul iA\s 
name to them } The business was unc^r 
sufiicieiit regulation without this. He Irad 
been ansu'eribic for bis publications be- 
fore the lime of the seditious societies, 
whose practices had been the only ground 
upon which the addi'ional legulatious had 
been established. Ic was impossibie for 
printers to edrry on tlicir bu^-incss without 
being well known, 'flu y were rogistcretl 
with the clerk of the peace, and suiiject to 
other rules, which reiulered it impractica- 
ble to conceal themselves. Would the 
Attorney General point out any instance 
in which a prosecution had fi*ih*d from a 
ditliculty of finding out the prinii i It 
was not pretended at the time the jyih v** 
the king was under consideration, that 
there was any difficulty of the kind. It 
rested entirely on the proceedings of the 
seditious societies, and they no longer 
existed : why, then should the business of 
printing remain subject to this severe hard- 
ship? Let the penalty be raised to !()0/- 
if the AUornpy General wished it; but 
surely it could not be permitted that a 
magistrate should have the power of im- 
posing pcnaliius to the extent, perhaps, of 
20,000/. in a summary manner. No class 
of the community ought to be so nuicli in 
the powxr of the magistrate. His w ish was 
not to innovate, but to rcstoie the law to 
what it was before, with the exception ol 
this small penally of 20/. for a whole im- 
pression, if published without the printer’s 
name. 

Mr. Giihlj/ proposed that it should oiilv 
be imperative on the magistrate to im|)o/c: 
the penalty for one copy — leaving it m his 
disci ction to carry it beyond this, or even 
to go the whole length, according as the 
omission should appear to be an oversight, 
or to spring from bad intention, 

I'he Chancellor of the J£xc/uujuer thought 
the penalty as proposed by his hoii. and 
learned friend who brought in the Bill 
would be entirely useless. It would do 
nothing in the way of preventing the se- 
cret circulation of mischievous and dan- 
gerous publications. Ir. would only allcct 
those who might err, not from dishonest in- 
tention, but inadvcrtenc 3 \ The penalty 
of 20/. or rather the j isk of incurring it, 
would be no check upon those who had an 
extensive mischievous object in view. The 
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prAer* course would be to negative this 
cliiuse, — and amend the other two, leaving 
a mscretion with the niagKsti*ate to raise the 
'nuliber of penalties, in cases where it 
slpuld appear just and proper. The tnagis- 
ti^te would then impose one or more 
ptyialties, according to the circumstances 
of the case, and his decision would be sub- 
ject to revision by an appeal to the sessions. 
In this state they might be content to 
leave the law. The quarter sessions, how- 
ever, not to have the power of augmenting 
the penalties, but merely to correct the 
sentence of the magistrate in cases of excess. 
Where pamphlets or other ]>ublications 
were of a seditious and nii.>ichievous ten- 
dency, the wliole of the penalties might 
thus be irn posed, while other cases would 
be open to tnitigalion. 

F.urd Folkestone objected to this proposi- 
tion, lodging an enormous power in the 
hands of the magistrate. The I louse ought 
to pause before tliey armed a magistrate 
with the power of fining to the amount of 
from to !^0,00(V. a('(:ording to his view 
of the otl'ence. lie approved tlic rleaise 
as bronght in by his lion, and learned 
friend, or if he had any objection to the bill, 
it was because it did not go the icngtii 
of repealing the 3f)th of the king altogether. 
His Iron, and leariuol friend had verv 
properly adverted to tin* history of that 
act. It was the last of a scries, begimiiilg 
with the ."(nil of the king, commonly 
known under lht‘. name of the 
That the act was passed lor a temporary 
purpose appearcil evidently from the pre- 
amble, and why should it be prolonged 
beyond the occasion ? 'fhis pow^r might 
perhaps allbrd some relief to the primers; 
ImU it was <Iangxrous to allow it to exist, 
'l ire best plan wmuld be to repeal tiie act 
altogether. 

The Attorney General observed, that 
primers could not but be pcrfectl}'^ aware 
of the law. Tliey were reading men, and 
therefore without excuse if they violated 
the act. }>ut in cases of inadvertency and 
honest intention, the magistrate would 
have the power of mitigatingthe penalties. 
Therii might be such cases certainly, and 
therefore he would further propose, that the 
magistrates should be emperwered to miti- 
gate the penally to not less than 107. over 
and above the reasonable costs of the 
pioscculion. 

Sir Samuel understood the provi- 

sioii proposed to be substituted for the 
chm^f umlor consideration to be this, that 
Uie magistrate might still if he pleased, im- 
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posethe full penalty for every copy. If Ibis 
was the meaning, he must say, that the 
proposal was extremely objectionable. 
To say nothing of cases of inadvertency, 
suppose one of the worst description, 
wnere criminal intention was unquestiona* 
ble, was it to be the law of this country 
that a magistrate might in a summary man- 
ner, at his discretion, impose penalties on 
a subject to the amount of 2®, 000/. ? This 
was a sum which no Court would think 
of imposing even for a libel after convic- 
tion by a jury. A positive law made to 
prevent the publication of libel was to 
leave it in the power of a single magis- 
trate to exact this enormous penalty. 
PiMitcrs, his hon. and learned friend had 
said, were lending men, and therefore 
inexcusable if they violated the law. But 
this law had been violated even by those 
particularly conversant with the law. 
Masters in Chancery had inadvertently 
issued printed wurrants for attendance 
without a printer's name, and had been 
indemnified by act of parliament. Per- 
sons of the purest intentions were liable to 
these penalties. The law punished indis- 
criinhiotcly tiu*.<crimina! and the inadver- 
tent. Nay, it here particularly hard upon 
the honest and unwary. They attempted 
no concealment — while it might be diffi- 
cult, perhap', fo get hold of the criminal 
and to lev 3 ? the penalty from him. In this 
respect, us well as \n many others, the pro- 
positivm was very objectionable. Why 
siiould the most honoui abh* and useful busi- 
ness of printing be subjected to such severe 
restraints? There were none such till of 
late ; from tho period oflhe Revolution and 
the cstaidishmeiit of Ling William on the 
throne, times vidiicli had been gcnorally 
admitted to be the best of the constitution. 
On a particular emergency, extraordinary 
restraints might properly be imposed. 
The cause win temporary ; the ellect 
unforiuriately was permanent. If his hop. 
and learned friend had proposed to repeal 
the act of the :30th entirely, he woifld have 
decidedly supported him, 

Mr. Lockhart 7i^Te.ed with the noble lord 
that it would bo inexpedient and dange^ 
rous to leave to the magistrate the power 
of convicting in penalties to an unlimited 
extent. It would be taking from juries 
the right of determining on libels of any 
description, and giving that right to the 
justices and to the courts of quarter sessions. 
To this he couM nev<*r consent. Deter- 
mined enemy as he was fo the licentious- 
ness of the prc'^s, h»* < never ?gree to 
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yeitt such d in t'k€ handd of tho 

Mg^i^ratte ar^ tht ceurti of qottrter des- 
sioas. The only 0^i*eetiqii vO'hifjh aug- 
geated to hi^ itiiAd to Imnt tiie 
ojctffiiit of tke i^onaiiy m which the magij)> 
trace shonid be empoiirercd to convict. 
Pe^hape K>Ol. tttJgfhi bo ibund a proper 
mitaifiOrtv 

Mr* Mmin beg^d the CoititWittee fo 
<»ngJder tt-iwe wooW be the elKic*t of ai- 
lOWiWg the exce?Mite penalties w hir.h flie 
prevent act permitted. The penalties old 
ndt beleitgi^ wholly to the crmvn. A 
lAoieiy went to the informer. If there fore 
tho crown were disposed to remit its siiare | 
of these penalties^ a common informer 
might aoe for his propbrtion, and this wtiuld 
OperatO' a$ a- perpeteal imprisonment on 
the party offending. Now, i£ was weil 
Imowh fhM in eases of libel the term of 
ii]^risoniAerit adjudged by the conrt of 
Kiilg'sBenehi seldom- exceeded two y<?£irs- 
Imt the CoinmittcO recollect the rime and 
circutnatanottS mldor which the existing 
act passed. Its object was to prevent the 
gratuiUHis' distribution of papers Of a 
seditious tOlldenOy« by certain societies, 
which ware etiuiAe rated in the act. Those 
sOCfSCies had ceased to exist ; the evil to 
beapprehaiKled must therefore have ceased 
to exist ahd ho was at a loss to discover 
oti Wbai print iplo the cnntinuance of such 
seVCra* enaoiitiants could bo niaiiilalned. 
If cbiHiaitiid at alb the extent of the 
penalty should be limited. What he was 
anxious to- establish, whs, *i hat the ofFeiiding 
party should bo su^ed for only one penally. 
If iho single penalty at prest?nt enacted 
were inDdmoieitt, let it ho increased. Al- 
though: ho should consent reluctantly, yet 
he would agree even to the exti^nt of the 
penalty being made ^00/. leaving to the 
magistracee the discretion of mitigating it 
to 5^. He would also propt>se that it 
should notbe iil the power of an informer, 
under any circumetaiices, if the magistrates 
were so' ill advised as to levy the extent 
of the* penalty, to prevent iIhj crc.wn, if it 
thought proper, from remitting the vVhole. 
Ho advuiteii to many cases in which the 
Jaw^ nsighl’' be, and indeed bad been, in-^ 
adwimtthiy vJiolhied; and particularly in- 
sthitotMf ono of an honourable member, a 
morehiifit^of extensive dealings,, whu’ for 
many yeart bad ignorantly violated the 
Is^ printing his bilk of ludingr &'e^ ; 
attd anaAharofim hon. member, who when 
a- CHrtdidatl! for the East India diiirciiotr 
Iwd violated the law* in a similar manner 
iitbw addrraes to; the proprietors of East- 

* n 
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India f^toclr. Would it bo advisable to 
leave to magis^trates the* power of lavyaig 
on persons so circumstanced, or indeedjon 
persons otlK*rwise circumstanced, tile enor- 
mous iiues, which, by the existing act 
they had incurred ? ^ 

The Aiiomey GenenUy in order to sh^^W 
I how willing ho was to go akmg with hia 
imti. and learned friend as far ashe couidjt 
pfopo:ied that, the magistrate should, in rim. 
case, have the power of imposing more 
than 25 penaliics of 20/. nrimcly 500/. 

Mr, kViiberforce approved of the amoilil- 
ment, observing, that this was nut tho 
only way of potnshing libel. 

Mr. Martin and the Attorney General 
next agreed, that tlic magistrate should he 
allowed to mitigate to 5/. ; that an appeal 
to the quarter sessimis mighlr bo enteri'd 
within 20 days from the li oe of the con- 
viction; and that six days nmlce should 
bo given to thu prosecutor. 

Tht^ House having resumed, the Eeportt 
was ordered to be bi ought on Monday. 

FoBRIOV RIiNISTBUs' PbWSIOXS BTLL,f 

Mr. Leuefi moved the third readuig of tljiaf 
Bill. 

Lord Francis Osbortie felt it his duty 
express his decided disapprobation of ihU 
Bill. No claims whatever had beeki urged 
which thus requiml the interference of 
parliament. Not 24 hours had elapsed 
since that House refosed to go into a Com- 
mittee to consider the claims of tlie 
officers'of our brave army; and the money 
which they had refused to the claims of 
these gallant men, they were now called 
upon to vote to individuals who had ad- 
vanced no claim wfonever. tie trusted 
that the House would pause before they 
acceded to a measure of this description; 
and lie would therefore move us an amend- 
ment, That the Bill be read a- third time 
that day six months. 

Mr. Morris said the. noble lord bod 
dealt in general statemenu only. Ho 
wished he could have comlosoendcd to 
state in want way the claims ol individuals 
could be brought before the H^uso. The 
present BillJififfrcly restored to the crown 
a^part of its prerogative, of which it was 
deprived by tlie act of last session. The 
Hesolutinn> of the Committee on wliicU 
that act wasr founded i was materially de- 
parted from. The Kvsoluiion proposed 
the nature of tho service as the basis of 
the pension ; but the act put all servicer 
of whatever nature on the same footing of 
ten yeari^ A' foreign Ambaeiaidor's mk 
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treat from service was not always vohiri- 
tafy, but frequeiiily depended on political 
accidents beyond bfs controul ; and on his 
re^ni he was cut ofFfrom the profVssional 
Bcmrct'S of subsistence, which he probably 
relinquished for his situation. It was ex- 
tremely hard, llu'refore, that the crown 
should be precluded from taking his case 
into consideration. He hoped it. would 
not be imputed to him that his sentiments 
on the present occasion were in any way 
influenced by the consideration that an 
hon. relation of his (Mr. Erskine) might 
soon perhaps have occasion to present 
himself bofoie the House on account of his 
services in such a situation. He still con- 
tinued of the same opinion which he main- 
tained when he voted for the Resolutions. 

Mr. Bankes observed, that the House 
had no sooner passed the first measure of 
reform, which was founded on the report 
of iheir Coinmiitee on that subject, than 
thej wcie required lo repeal it. Never- 
theless, if that measure couhl be proved 
unjust, it ought to be lepealcd. That was 
the point which ho wished to examine. 
Unquestionably there were precedents for 
the measure w'hich it w'aa proposed to re- 
scind. Those who recollected, with him, 
the parliamentary occurrences of 1783, 
would remember tliat a Bill was then 
brought in for the regulation of the oHices 
of the exchequer, and for the reduction of 
the emolument of the Tellers. When that 
Bill came from the Committee, there w'as 
a clause in it, providing that it should not 
operate against a grant in reversion by his 
Majesiy lo lord Thurlow, of a Tellcrship 
of the Exchequer. To this clause the 
House disagreed, notwilhsianding the ex- 
traordinary exertions of a gr<?at lawyer 
(lord Kenyon), who then advocated the 
rights of individuals as other lawyers now 
advocated them ; and, as he thought, with i 
too much eagerness. On a division upon ; 
this clause, the number in favour of it was i 
49 ; that against it .57. — He would repeat I 
what he had stated on a former stage of! 
this Bill ; namely, that if parliament took 
one step in the repeal of the principle of 
the act passed last session, they must take | 
many more steps. There w'ere many | 
persons aflccied by that act, whose claims I 
were much stronger than those of the di- 1 
lomatic individuals to whom the pending 
ill applied. For instance/. previous to; 
the act of last session, the Qld Stores 
were vested ini the crown, wlii^ bad 
power to grant pensions to various puUrd ! 
officers on it. That act {very wisely in 
(VOL.XIX.) 


his opinion) deprived the croWn of that 
power. All, therefore, who had what 
might ho called an expectant right under 
the former practice, possessed a better 
claim on the House than the individuals 
whoce case was under consideration. But 
a still stronger circumstance existed ; 
there were individuals who had been clc* 
pi ived by the act of last session, of the 
expectation of emdiuments to which they 
had a title under two former acts of par- 
liament. By the act of the 49th of the 
King, c. 36, and bv an act passed only 
two weeks before tlie* act of last session, 
founded on the Report of the Finance 
Committee, the crown was empowered to 
grant allowances to certain Officers of the 
Excise ill England and Scotland ; it was 
empowered to grant those who had served 
ten years, three fourths of their salaries. 
By the act of last session, ihefe allowances 
were reduced to one half of the salaries of 
these officers. Had not the individuals 
thus affected, therefore, ten times greater 
right to complain, than the diplomatic 
individuals who were the objects of the 
proposed measure } Did any one suppose 
h-om this reasoning that ^be entertained 
any wish of opening again the act of laH' 
SCSI ion ? Far from it. By that act a pro- 
per system of superannuation had been 
established ; and the relaxed habit in 
which government had previously indiilg- , 
cd on that subject, was corrected. The 
act of last session had passed with the ge*. 
neral approbation •of the country; and it 
was net to be disturbed, because a claim 
was made for two or three individuals, 
who, he had shewn, had not suffered by it 
so extensively as many others. Besides,' 
the supporters of the Bill asserted, that all 
they wanted was to (»ut these gentlemen , 
in the situation in which they were before 
the act of last session. Now that was im- 
possible. To agree to the proposed Btlb ^ 
would be to give to the claims of the fo- 
reign ministers a sanction whfeh they 
never before enjoyed; 

The Vktmctiltyr of the Bxchtquer contend- 
ed, that whatever might be the merits of^^ 
the Bill before the House, it would not' 
afiord such a dangerous preced<?fit as waa ^ 
apprehended by bis hon. friend. Witti- 
respect to the operation of the act of lato^ 
session, on those individuals who had lex- 
pecianceson the fund of Old Stores, hO 
did not believe that the previous pfat:ticw- 
of government had been such as to 
duce any of those individuals to imagin#/^ 
that, they bad « claim on that fund 
(3 A) 
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to a greater extent than that wliich re* it wait his intention to institute some pro* 
mained alter the passing of ilit- art. And ceeding on the subject. He did not wiJ»h 
as to the FiXcise OfTicers, of whom his to dwell on ihe peculiar lianlshin of the 


hon. Inend said, that the act of last session 
had deprived them of expectant rights 
vested in them by two former acta, the fact 
was, hir in some respects the claims were 
increa»ed by the last act; for it was pro- 
vided by it that, aher a certain age, not 
three fourths oumcIVi but the whole of his 
salary should be allowed to an olTiccr. It 
was obvious also that the number, who 
had the slightest shadow of justice for 
complaint, must be cpnfined to those who 
entered as clerks in that department of 
the public service during tlie slmrt period, 
a twelvemonth, between the passing of the 
first of the acts alluded to by his honour- 
able friend, and the passing of the act 
founded on the Report of the Finance 
Cornmillec. Nothing could be marc clear 
than that those who had entered the ser- 
vice before that period were not at a)) en- 
titled to complain of disappointed expec- 
tations. 

"J’lie House then divided— 


For the Ajiicridment 23 

Against it 50 

Majority —.27 


The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

Case of De Yoncb for selling Gui- 
neas.! On the order of the day being 
read' for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee of Supply, • 

Lord hoikfsionc rose* He wished, be- 
fore the House resolved itself into the 
Committee, to call their attention to a 
subject which had already been mention- 
ed by him once or twice in the course of 
the session, but on which he had received 
DO, satisfactory information. He alluded 
to- the case of a person convicted some 
time agQ of selling guineas — a Mr. De 
Yonge. . This circum.stance took place 
..during the last session of parliament. The 
uestioQ, however, had not been finally 
ecided upon ; a paint being reserved to 
|ie .argued in the Exchetjuer Chambers. 
Early^i^ the present session^ lie had in* 
quired'of tpe Attorney General whether 
any farther proceedings were likely to 
^iace?, To this tlie Attorney Ge- 
.^n^al had, repliedn ihat bq wm r^e^y Jo. 
4^ue the case whenever callec} vOpon by; 
jhe judges to do so; b^t as he had, npt; 
beed so called Atpon> he ^i^ed now toi 
give notice, that if the ^intwa# n^ot de^} 
jcidedin the course of the epsiiiitg terni^lj 


casr ; but he could itot help ot)scivii\g, 
tliai this man, wiio had iir» l'rll*nd^, had 
been stlecied as ilie subjt ct of a proM cuU 
♦ ion for that which every banker 

and principal ti*‘>u{e.siiivin had been ^uihy 
of for yea»s. lie iiail been convicted on 
an old acldf parliament made in the reign 
of Edward ti. He could have vvished to 
liave entered more at large into the sub- 
ject, and to have argued on the nature of 
the provisions of that act, to fiscertain if 
they were sufficiently coniereh.eiisive to 
reach such a case. He repeated, it v\as 
his intention to give notict', I hat if the 
ca.se was not likely to be argued in the 
ensuing teini, he Jshould nuiLe a specific 
motion on the subject, not miMely with a 
view to the hardsliip of the I}ut in 

order to projiosc an alteration of the !:mv, 
or perhaps a repeal of the act under whicu 
Mr. Dc Yongr* had been convicted. 

'ihc Attormy 6V//fro/ thought lho<e who 
liad heard the noble lord must be led (o 
imagine that some improper delay had 
taken place. When the question was put 
to him by the noble lord some lime ago, 
the courts were not sitting. It being sub- 
sequent to the last teim, he had then re-* 
plied, that the case remained to be argued, 
and that he was leady to argue it when 
called upon. Ilo wished it to be observed, 
that it was impossible for it to have been 
argued between that lime and this.lhere hav- 
ing been no opportunity since ; the one 
tei'inbeingended when the question vvaspuf, 
and the next not begun when the subject 
I was again brought forward. He was not 
aware the prosecution had been dropped, 
and expected the point reserved would 
be argued in the ensuing Uriii. While on 
hi.s legs, the House would perhaps allow 
him to reply to a charge preferred against 
him some time before by the noble lord, 
for dropping a prosecution against a Mr. 
Collier for printing a libel. He had now 
the satisfaction of saying — satisfaction for 
himself, as it enabled him to repel the 
charge — that he had heard the next day, 
that Mr. CoUiei had been tried at Lan- 
cashire and convicted. 

Lord Folkestone observed that the state- 
naciit of. the learned gent, was irrelevant ; 
and was proceeding to offer some further 
remarks, wbeP 

. The Chea^ll^efOie Exchequer spoke to 
order. was surprised to hear the 

nobje lora co/Dpldia'that the statement of 
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hh learned friend was irrelevant, when the 
whole of what hail fallen from him was 
complelely so, and when he was proceed- 
ing to speak a second liine, though he |»ad 
no right to a reply. 

Lord Folkestone insisted that his con* 
duct was perfectly regular. 

The Speaker remarked that the noble 
lord had a right to a^k a (juestion, but not 
to make a second speech. 

A motion was then made. That the Es- 
timates of the Siorc-keeper-Cenerars de- 
partment should be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply. On the question being 
pul, 

Lord Folkestone said he had a right now 
to say w'hat tlie right hon. gent, had re- 
fused to let him say before on the former 
question. 

The Speaker requested the noble lord to 
sit down. Jt w;'s not regular for a mem- 
ber so to rise. The House was lo deride, 
whether or not its laws should be neg- 
lected. 

iNIr Whitbread thought it was not the 
law of the House, it at lea.-it had been the 
practice, as he had instanced on one or 
two occasions. He gave il as hi.s opinion, 
that the noble lord was entitled :o such 
on indulginu.e from the practice of the 
House^ He meant no di'^rcspect to the 
Speaker, but left it lo Inni and to the House 
lo decide. 

The Speaker replied, tlie rule of the 
House was one thing; its indulgence ano- 
thcf. If it was their pleasure, they 
couhl then indulge the nobio lord. Jii 
some instances such indulgence might 
be moie inconvenient than at others. 

Tlie Attormy dentral would be very- 
sorry the noble lord should be refused an 
opportunity of replying to any thing he 
had said. 

Lord Folkestone did not intend to detain 
the House. The Attorney (Veneral bad 
said, that he had charged him with having 
dropped the prosecution instituted against 
Mr. Collier, and had seemed to triumph 
over him on the occasion. The noble 
lord denied ever having preferred such a 
charge. 

The Attorney General assured the noble 
lord, that if, on a former occasion, he 
(lord F.) had corrected the misappre- 
hension on his part, he (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) would not have brought forward the 
subject on the present occa.sion ; but as 
he did not correct him when he mentioned 
the circumstance before, he had no idea 
that he bad misunderstood the noble lord. 


Report of the Bullion Committee.] 
Mr. Ht/iner stated, that having understood 
that his hull, and learned triend (Mr. 
Ab»*rcrnml)y), had given a notice in his 
absence of fus intern ion on that day to fix 
the period and declare the mode tn which 
he proposed to bring forward this discus- 
sion, he now rose to state what appe.ired 
to him to be the most expedient course 
of proceeding. In the first place, us to 
the inode, it had been his earlier intention 
to move ibr leave to bring in a bill for 
the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act, 
He found since, on consulting with .some 
genilenien, lo whose experience of par- 
liamentary business he was bound to pay 
the greatest deference, that the most ad- 
visable mode would be to submit some 
previous 'Resolutions, expressive of the 
general opinion of the House on the ques- 
tion at issue, and which Resolutions might 
lay a foundation for a subsequent and 
more conclusive series of measures. He 
apprehended that tins would be done in 
the b^st manner in a committee of the 
whole House; and if the right hot), gent, 
opposite should entertain a 3imilaro)nnioii, 
he wa.s desirous of making il immediately 
an order of the day, that the House should 
go into a committee for this purpose on 
Monday the 29tU of April. If there 
should be any objection to this suggestion, 
he begged that he might now be considered 
as giving a general notice on the subject 
of Ins intention lo bring on the discussion 
very soon uftei^ tlie recess. As to the 
consideration of time, he was extremely 
sorry that a delay of such duration had 
taken place ; but he trusted that when the 
nature of the bu^jiness in which parlia- 
ment at its first assembling, had- been en- 
gaged, was rerne mitered ; and the neces- 
sity he was under of attending his pro- 
fes.sional avocations in the country, he 
should stand acquitted of blame. — Indeed 
he could not help thinking that the inter- 
val which had thus ticen suflered to elapse 
would be far from proving prodtictive of 
any injurious consequences to the discus- 
sion. It had been alledged, that the causes 
of the pi^esent condition of our paper cur- 
rency were quite of a temporary nature, and 
il niigiit therefore be well to allow tin; force 
of this argument to be fairly tried. He 
had hoped for an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the question' on some day before the 
recess, but as the present was certainly too 
late an hour, and there was no clear day 
before the holidays, he would propose, if 
the coufse he had suggested was approved « 
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lo move That the Report of the Builioii 
Committee be icrerrcd to a CiinimiUee of 
the whole House on Monday the 2f.)th of 
Apri!/^ 

Mr. Rose observed, that he felt no ob- 
jection to the mode proposed by the hon. 
gent, considering, as he did, thtuUic ques- 
tion ought to be discussed in a Committee ; 
but, at the same time, he niu!>t remark, 
that in his opinion, there had been a 
great and unnecessary delay in bringing 
forward this motion. He knew that it 
would not have been regular in any 
member of the House to take the matter 
out of the hands of the hon. and learned 
member, who had acted as chairman of 
the Bullion Committee. Parliament had 
however, been sitting between nine and 
ten weeks, and this was the first intimation 
which the learned gent, had given of bring- 
ing that Report under consideration. He 
had, indeed, before given notice of a spe- 
cific motion, but this he had thought 
proper to abandon. The Report had been 
'published five months before the session 
of parliament, and two more had since 
passed, during all which time it had ex- 
cited a deep interest, and had been the 
subject of very general discussion, and at 
length the hon. and learned gent, had 
named a distant day, which would likewise 
most probably be* an inconvenient one, 
and cue on which a full attendance could 
hardly be expected. 

Mr, Horner trusted that he should be 
excused in rising a secoivl time, when it 
was for the purpose of vindicating himself 
from imputations, the application of which, 
if just, he should greatly deplore. Was 
he really deserving of blame for not 
bringing on such a discussion at so late an 
hour as ten o'clock at night? (No, no, 
from the Treasury Bench !) — If such an 
accusation was disclaimed, was it meant 
to insinuate that he was not prepared for 
the consideration of the question on an 
earlier day, than that which he had nam- 
ed ? He«as8ured the right hon. gent, that 
he* was perfectly ready to enter on the 
^itctission either on Monday next, or even 
that night, if it should be deemed desirable 
by the House. As to the general charge 
of delay, how did it apply ? The|Report 
watf'^pifblished in August, and parliament 
Uteienibted under peculiar circumstances 
tfomo time before Christmas. When those 
^nmiAstances were recollected he did 
believe that any hon. member could 
iHihdictty attribute to^him any unnecessary 
^ « wiUtn 'procraalinatioa. The right bon. 
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gent, had indeed himself moved, at a con- 
siderably subsequent period, for the pro- 
duction of several voluminous accounts, 
which he considered necessary to the elu- 
cidation of the question. He (Mr. Horner) 
had. Ilk consequence of those motions, re- 
quired some time properly to understand 
the nature and bearings of those accounts, 
at least to divine what possible connection 
they had with the object in view. Ha 
had* not had it in his power to be in town 
at an earlier period, and ^his wish in now 
naming the ‘2(Hli of Apiil, was that the 
order should be some time on the book, 
in order tliat the House should have full 
notice, and come properly prepared for the 
discussion. He appealed, therefore, to the 
candour of the Ilou.se, and to its ju.siice, be 
would not say to its intliilgeiicc, which at 
otlici? times he might have had oi casioii to 
claim, whether the right hon. g^^nilemau’s 
censure was not unfounded. Did the risrht 
hon. gent, believe that any such material 
ahe.^'ation had taken place, or that the 
question presented itscit in so neu’ a shape 
and so ditfereiit from (hat which it had first 
assumed, as to inspire him with any addi- 
tional confidence or sentiment of triu uph ? 
Did he indeed believe that recent circum- 
stances had so changed the state of the 
question, as to induce on his part or on 
that of his bon. frien<ls any desire to re- 
cede from their former opinions ? Was 
the late proceeding of the Bank calculated 
to procure from him a surrender of his 
sentiments, or to persuade him to shrink 
from the discussion ? The impatience of 
the right hon. gent, might easily be traced 
to an apprehension that other and similar 
proceedings were about to follow, which 
would perhaps be much facilitated by 
previously dispatching Uie Report of the 
Bullion Committee. It would have been 
convenient, too, perhaps, if that discus- 
sion could have been terminated prior to 
the late operation of the Bank. Satisfied 
he was that upon the event of that dis- 
cussion depended the recurrence of si- 
milar proceedings, and the consequent in- 
crease of all the mischief and calamity in- 
volved in ii. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he should not object to the course 
proposed by the hon. and learned gent. 
He thought that it might be useful that 
some interval should take place between 
the notice for the discussion, and the dis-* 
cussion itself. He had, however, expe- 
rienced a very strong sentiment of regret 
at the length pf the delay in bringing tbp 
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Report under parUamentary consideration, ver. was ju.st« it was manifest that ft depra* 
That Report had, he conceived, made a ciaiion had taken place, and this depra« 
most erroneous and injurious impression ciation could only arise from an excess ia 
' on the public mind, and be should ever the issues of the Bank. The directors had^ 
consider its publication as a great and sc- however, denied the possibility of any 
nous evil. It iiad very strongly agitated such excess, because their advance# were 
the feelings of the country, and lie was made only on good bills or suAicient iner» 
confident that u hen it was fully consider- cantile securities. This was the opi«* 
ed, it would not be found to be supported nion on which those gentlemen contended, 
by facts. that there could not be any excess in the cir<» 

Mr. observed, that hia bon. friend culation of their notes, $o long as they adr 

had been most uncandidly and unjustly hered to this regulation. It was therefore 
accused of wishing to delay the discussion, necessary, he conceived, under these cir- 
The right hoii. gent, was certainly in more cumstances, that the House should be fur- 
haste ; he appeared to be very anxious tiished with an account of the actual 
for the atgnuK'nt, but to feel little care as amount of the Discounts of the Bank, in 
to its being understood. He knew not order fairly to try the justness of their own 
wheth^r this arose from his confidence in principle, it was most important that the 
luiuihers, but. the right bon, gent, who so great principle by which the affairs of 
strongly condomneil the Report, should such a corporation as the Bank of Bag- 
have objected to the appointment of the land were conducted, should he thoroughly 
Committee, who had only obeyed the examined. If the history of all the Banks of 
orders of the Mousc^in probing the matter discount of which be had heard, shewed 
to the bottom. The right hon. gent, seem* that they bad all occasionally carried 
ed to think that when this House had got their disroiinis too far, and that this wa^' 
rid of the Report, no niaiter how, public the great danger to which such establish- 
opinion would tic perfectly settled. He ments were exposed, even when under the 
<juestioned much whether the mereautho- obligation of paying in specie, it wa.s sure- 
rity ot the House would have the effect of ly justifiable in him to assume the possibi- 
settiiig the question at rest. He must how- lity of the of England having fallen 

evtr, du the Chancellor of the Exchequer, into the same error, under the circuiu* 
the justice to say, that he had not support- | stances of diiuinishcd restraint and increas- 
ed bis right hon. friend (Mr. Rose) in his ed temptation, li this was pos^iblea it be- 
a»tacU on tlie hon. chairman of the Bullion came the House to ascertain wliether this 
<\siuinitlec. But he was quite as sanguine was or was not the case. Ho wished to 
in his aiiiici[>atioiis of sueccis, and ap- ) avoid entering iqto the general question, 
peareii to oc t'hucd at the pro.spect of this and confiiu' iiimsctfto the laying a ground 
ircincndous di'-cu.ssion, and a glorious for the production of the paper he should 
victory on the of April, The right move for. li Vi as well known that there 
hon. gent, had certainly not been inactive had lately been what was termed over- 
ill circulating Ills own opinions on the trading, to a very great extent, and tlwl 
subji'Ct, or in his endeavours lo counteract among tlie variety of recent commercial 
the unpies^i«»n which ihe Report of the Com- spuculations many had failed, and bad 
niittuc niiglit have rnafie. Before he sat thereby occasioned much individual cala- 
dowii he could not avoid saying, that the noty. It was generally belii'ved, that 
I louse and ihe country were greatly iwhjbt- many of those speculations origiwilfid m 
ed to his hon. and learned friend (Mr. the great facilities of discount at the Bank. 
Horner) for the utiremittirig attention he had There had been numeroiiis instances oC 
paid to a subject which, in ils importance to men rising into sudden aifiuence aadsplen- 
thc interests of this country, exceeded dour, and falling back into haqkluruptcy 
<aiiy wliich his parli.inu*utary experience and distress. This was a departug#^ hTQOl 
bi ought to his recollection. the true character of CQmmefice». and 

Fhe motion was then agreed to. threatened alarndng consequetvm* If 

there was any vUil^e or supposed dbnnec* 
CoMMKRci.M. Discounts of thr Bank tion beivreen this state of thing# and tha 
OF Enolvnd.J Mr. tiuskmon observed, conduct of the Bank, was tiot that a 
that if the principle assumed in the Report grpund for. inquiry ? Su' Francis Baring, a 
of the Bullion Committee, naraelj^ that great practical aml-hority, bad^wd, Im bad 
the depreciation of our currency inu5t be known clerks wlu>, with s^aricaof 
tried by the relative value of gold and ail- per annttffi* weeub hitlula oCn toiohn 
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disccunts to the amount of five and even 
ten thousand pounds. He might quote 
the late lord Lii-'erpool, in suppdrt of the 
evil to be derived from the creation of 
factitious capital ; but he was aware this 
would be called the language of theorists, 
of men so very wild and speculative as to 
dream that the resumption of payments in 
cash at the Bank would be a measure of 
expedience. It might he urged, that the ^ 
failure of the late commercial speculations 
was nothing more than a slight distemper. 
But did not such distempers tend to produce 
exhaustion in the body politic, and was 
not the drain of national capital to be de- 
plored, withdrawn from useful employ- 
ment, and lavished in prodigal and unsuc- 
cessful enterprise? The paper he should 
move for had been communicated to the 
Committee by the Governor of the Bank, 
under an injunction not to insert it in the 
Keport, and it had since been published in 
one of the daily vehicles of intelligence. 
A person had seen it on the table of a di- 
" rector, and had surreptitiously communi- 
cated a copy. As it was, however, already 
before the public, he apprehended there 
would be the less diOiculty in consenting 
to the object of his motion. It had been 
urged, that such a production would be 
prejudicial to the B ink. 'I'his he could 
xibt understand ; neither could he believe 
that it was any inleriurerice with their pri- 
vate concerns. Could that he called a 
private concern which went to alter the 
relative value of cv^iy ik’sciiption of pro- 
perty in all its ramitications ? if he were 
to propose to enquire into the principles 
which governed the Bank In their particu- 
lar discounts, that would be an improper 
interference ; but when he asked only for 
a scale of the proportion which the whole 
amount of discounts at one period bore fo 
the whole amount at another, he did not 
8ef^ what fair ohjection could be made. 
Without this paper the House would, in 
opinion, go after all to the discusFion 
of the great que«<tiori in the dark. The 
phper lately presented to the House from 
the Bank, by no means answered the pur- 
pose he had in view. That paper contain- 
ed tiotjhing more than an account of the 
sums advanced at dilferent periods by the 
Bank to government on the application of 
the latter. But it was impossible for the 
House to discover by this what the whole 
afia'66dl.^f the government securities now in 
the'^^^^ds of the Bank might be, or what 
the number of Exchequer Bills which might 
been bought by the latter in the 


market. It was essential to know, not only 
how far they had gone in accommodating 
individuals, but wliat Jimirs had pic- 
scrilied to themselves in accornmodatifig go- 
vernment. He must disclaim entertaining 
what he feared had been imputed to him, 
any spirit of hostility to the Bank, nor 
could he think that any such spirit was 
evinced by a mere doubt of their infallibi- 
lity. The real enemies to the Bank were, 
he was convinced, those who should advise 
them to resist this motion, or who should 
attempt to persuade tliern that power and 
compulsion could ever supply the place of 
confidence. The real enemies of the Bank 
were those who taught them that there 
was nothing in the present slate of paper 
curi'ency to merit the interposition of ihat 
House, or to require the vigilance of the 
legislature. The hon. gent, then, after 
recapitulating his argumeiils, and rel'c riiig 
to the amount of individual suflering an'l 
extensive distress, created by a growing 
depreciation of the circulating medium, 
moved, “ That there be laid before this 
House, a comparative scale of the Com- 
mercial Discounts of the Bank oT England, 
from the 1st of January i7()0 to the first of 
January 1811; distinguishing each year.” 

Mr. Mamnng begged to be understood, 
in the course of what he should say upon 
this question, as having no insliiiclion 
whatever from the Court of Bank Direc- 
tors. It appeared to him, that the docu- 
ment moved for, would be attended with 
great inconvenience, and ought not to !)o 
granted, unless called for by the necessiiy 
of the case, which at present it was not. 
The only document that could said t. 
be necessary, was the amount of the Bank 
Notes issued, and that was laid before them 
every year since the jiassing of th.e bill. 
To give an account of the cominercinl dis- 
eounts, would be an interference with the 
internal management of the Bank, and, 
therefore, should be resisted. I le regretted 
that his hon. friend had thought proper to 
go so much at large into the general 
question, which he thought ought to be re- 
seived for the proper occasion, \vlu*n the 
House was called upon to discuss it dis- 
tinctly. lie alloweil that the principle of 
cash payments should be resorterl to when 
it was practicable, but this was not the 
period. His hon. friend had said that the 
Directors would consider such a proposi- 
tion an offence ; but he was sure that they 
would always be willing Xo return to the 
old system when it could be done with 
propriety. The motion was unnecessary. 

2 
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This was the first instance jn which any 
such motion had been made« and there- 
fore hesh'tuld it his iiepatire. 

Prir. Horner wished in a few words to 
sir te his reasons for at^reeing in the motion 
uf the tion. gent, at the same time that he 
decliin d entering upon the general sub- 
jeet, which he confessed ought to be re- 
served for the proper occasion, and not 
dt baled by piecemeal. lie condemned 
the conduct of the person who had been 
guiliy of such a breach of privilege as the 
pii!)!ish]ng of the document in question ; 
and thought the motion rested upon fair 
gK uiids. The hon. gent, had opposed it 
by slating, that it was not necessary to 
rail for ihe precise amount of the discounts; 
but that was not what the motion called 
lor : it <)i(i not demand the precise amount, 
nut merely a comparative and propor- 
ti(»na'e scale, llic question then was, 
whether it was necessary or not ? It ap- 
peared t<» him that the evidence which the 
])i rectors of the Bank had given proved 
the iiHccaslty of it. They had stated, that 
it was inqiossible there slnoild |)c any ex- 
cels, the issues being alw'ays regulated by 
the discounts. The only way to shew that 
tht'ir doctiine was true, vv:\i» to produce an 
account of the .amount of theif issues, and 
a hcalu of tht ir discounts: au.d see whetbor 
they corresponded. '1‘iiis was renJerod 
still more nece.ssary from what had been 
^talc^l by tlio hon, mover, who afTirimd, 
ihrit though the amount of the discounts 
lia<l been reduced, that of the Usues had 
not. flow would the Bank of England 
reconcile this with their doctrine ? He 
should certainly vole for the motion. 

Mr. jyor;y««said, that the Bank of Eng- 
land having l)ec«’ine of late a great slate 
engine, rMrliamont had a right lo investi- 
gate its ailaus, if neces'^ary to the pubhc 
good. It has bfL'ii said, that not a note 
more was in circulation than the good of 
the public required ; but he knew the 
contrary from ♦ xpericnce. He could state 
instances of several clerks who had failed 
W'itli notes in their hands, to the amount of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. It was, 
in fact, impossible to know the state of 
any man's affairs, from the facility of dis- 
count in the Bank of England. Elxcess of 
i'yiiper, like excess of every thing else, 
leiuled lo its depieciahon. The primnfacie 
evidence was against the Bank of England, 
and it was for their honour to give the 
statement required. The malady under 
whic h this country laboured, with respect 
to Baiitf circulation, was one that might be 


remedied, if taken in time, but, if neg* 
lected, it would be likely to end in a con- 
vulsion fatal both to public and private men. 

Mr. II, Thornton approved of the limi- 
tation of discount by the Bank, and de- 
fended its conduct in many instances. 

Mr. A, Baring thought that a loose pa*> 
ragraph in the papers possessed no authen- 
ticity but what was conferred on it by the 
hon. gentleman himself; and concf;ivcci 
that no ground was made out to justify the 
motion. 

Mr. ir. Smith said, that when the Income 
Tax was first brought in, it was thought 
that it would be an injur}^ to commercial 
men, by obliging them to reveal their af- 
fairs; but this was not admitted as a suf- 
ficient argument to counterbalance the one, 
of public advantage proposed by the? 
measure, neither should the rcductance of 
the Bank Directors be available in the 
present case, lie had listened attentively 
to the hon. gent. (Mr. Manning), but did 
not hear any positive evil mentioned as 
likely to accrue from the adoption of the 
motion: all that nas said, was that evil 
would result; hut what the evil would be,, 
was left to their own imaginations. For 
his part, be did not think that any would 
result ; and on that account, together with 
the. reasons already urged by other gentle-' 
men, he thought that ihe House had' a 
right to call for the paper. . 

Mr. Ilushiison in reply said, that he was 
still at a loss to know what objection could 
be made to the ragtion. He called for the 
dccnruoiit not to create, but to reconcile 
di.Ttreucev, by throwing additional light 
on the subject at issue. 11 is bon. friend 
had compiained that he anticipated the 
discussion upon the grc:tt question itself : 
uH he did was, to say that there were dif- 
ferent opinions, without stating any. 
opinion himself upon any of the prints. 
As to the indiscretion with which he ha!l 
been charged, in allndiiig to the printed 
document, it idibrded an opportunity to 
the members of the Committee .to dis?». 
claim the transaction for thcmselv'^s, and 
he was sure they would be obliged todtim, 
for it. He had nothing more to add, but., 
to exprrsi his conviction that the docu-j 
nient was necessary, and with that dec|a«: 
ration he should leave it to the Uv^se W. 
determine whether they would grant. U or. 
not. , 

The House then divided, when, there, 
appeared Ayes 25; Noes SC?.— Majority, 
against the ^Motion 33. .t/ 
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IIOLSR ot Lonu^. 

Monday, April f* 

PniMct ItporNT^s pflatiso 

10 PonrucAl ] Marf|ins WtVtJty pre- 
sented si Message from m^al highness 
the Prince Btisreni, representing the dis- 
tresses which in a part ofthi inhabitants ot 
Portugal: were plunged by the savage bar- 
barities exerCTSi d against th( ni by the 
Fiencbarmy in lU retreat, andc\pr( ssinga 
desire th it their lurdbhips’House would con- 
enr in enabling him to afford the sufl leis 
speedy and effectail leiiet — [boi the 
Message see the proceedings ot the llouiie 
of Commons ] The mtirquis then moved, 
that his royal hichness’s Message be 
taken into consideration to-monow, and 
that the fords be summoned.-— Ordered. 

State op the King’s IlEALni ] Enl 
Grosrenor lose and asked, whether it was 
the intention of ministers to lay before 
the House a copy of the Rcpoitof hei 
Majesty^s council, respecting the state of 
the King’s health ? 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
Report alluded to by the noble earl was to 

found in the records of the Privy Coun- 
cil, atid thU if the noble earl was desirous 
to have It befoie the House, it was com- 
petent for him, or any noble lord, to move 
lor its production. 

The Earl of Groevenor said, he should 
make a motion to that cffkct to-morrow. 


MiLitiA En'lisimext Bill f 


On the 

order of the day being read for the 
commitfai of the Militia Enlistment Bill, 
The Earl of Liverpool bi lefly observed 
upon the nature of the Bill, the object of 
wbteh was to derive a constant supply 
ihun the Militia for the regular army, 
e^ithout inlcrfcriiig with the ordinary re- 
cvoiuilg service. The proportion of the 
Mflitfato be alldwed annually to enlist 
eAbdnted to abouf one-eighih, bat it 
wks by no means imperative on the go- 
to take the whole amount of this 
pieportidn, but, iii the eitercise of a sound 
dhfxetfon, onty such a part of it as might 
teneeessaky Ih aid of thoordttifldry recruit- 
Mttd ^piy the wasCie iTn the* army. The 
flimthi #is to be reduced tn its old nuin 
Bwr, to keep up which, enlistment was to 
B# fdsoited tOf, metoding a psoportton of 
hdyelkdflf r4i to 17. Ho washoxioua that 
Ao ballot should not benamk out of the 
mMe^hook,- but at^the same time it was 


distrable that It should be ifsottcJ to as 
little as possrt)|e The jiiovi^um in former 
bills huiiicniiig lilt. coniiiKo with the sup- 
port of the families cl cnltsLid men, and 
substitutes, was in this Ihll h ft our, it l>e- 
iiig deemed unreason ibh , that wheic mtn 
w(ie not soldn is by compulsion, as m the 
( *ise of balloted men, the counties should 
be buidcner) With the support oi then la- 
milif s i liC bniden would also be lessen- 
ed by the proposed measure of enlisting 'i 
pio])ortioii of l>oys 

The I ail of Rosslyn agiced in the pro- 
pi lety of the legulation as to llie families 
ol tnlistfd men and substitutes, but wholly 
diflcred as to the exped ciiey of the mode 
pioposed by the Hill of sujiplyiiig the 
wastes m the aimy His lordship en'tred 
into a variety of del ids, foi tin puiposc of 
shewing that the lidi, even in the v < vv of 
those who pioposed it, coidd not answer it 
intended puipose. The waste in the aimy 
during the years ISO 5 , 0, and 10, had 
been at the rate of 1^1,000 men each 
the utmost numbei to be piodurtd by this 
Bill, and by the intended bill of a siiodai 
nature for li eland, was 10,000 men, wlidst 
the ordinary reciuitmg, it appeared by 
the returns of last yeai, did not pioduce 
more than Q,t)00 men. Thus, tin n, the 
whole number to be pi educed w iS in, 00, 
and the waste was 21,000; so that thue 
would be an annual deficiency of 2,i 00 
men. The operation of the Bdl, liLt\»iHi, 
would materially interfere with the oidi- 
naiy lecruiting. The ave.age sum gncii 
foi a substitute III the Mditia was ^0/. and 
how could it be expected, with tutse hi^h 
bouiiiies in the maikct, that the oidmaiy 
recruiting could be eilcclive, with a 
bounty of 10 guineas ^ Ihe noble tarl 
waimly paiiegyrisid JMr \\ indliam’s 
plan, which increased the adv<ti Liges of 
the SCI vice, whilst it left the mat ket for 
recruiting without compctiuoii By ihF 
plan m the first half year of lu opeiation, 
1 1,00 ) men wcie produced, and theie w as 
every reason to believe, that h id it been 
allowed a longei existence, it would ha\r 
produced leciuits in a much laiger pio- 
portion 

Viscount Sidfiiouih acknowledged he 
only ga\e his support to the present 
measure upon a belief of its iiidispeiibible 
nect^ssity All weie agreed as to the ne- 
cessity of keeping up our aimy, and he 
saw no other elFective means of doing so, 
except by the present measure. He 
agreed in the wisdom of Mr W indham's 
plan ; but denied that u had produced the 
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Bunabers slated by bis noble friend* there 
having been, at the time alluded to, an in^ 
timation given to render cHective the in- 
coropicte second hattalions; in conse 
quence of which, theie were 1/200 re- 
cruiting parties out in the country* in 
iiead of 500, and by which a much larger 
Buiubvr of ni» n than usual had been pro- 
duced. lie agreed, however, that if Mr. 
Witidh'iu/s pl.ui had been allowed to ope- 
rate, there vias every prol)ahility that it 
wivild hdve opeialed very favourably to 
the recruiting service, and decidedly ob- 
jected to the mode now adopted, of giving 
an optic»n of limited service, or service for 
life, com eiving that tlio^e mixed terms of 
service had an unfavourable i fleet upon 
the army. Undf*r cxi'^ting circuinstances, 
he conceived the presdit to be the only 
moasuie that could be adopted, nor could 
he consent to esuniate the waste in the 
army at 2 1,000 men. In J808 there was 
a great loss of men m the north of Spain, 
and in I80fl in the Walchcren expedition, 
the flKw'ts of wdiich continued to operate 
m ISlO, all contributing to increase the 
waste in the army; but there was no 
reason to expect the opeialion of similar 
ciicumslancts again; and therefore 10,000 
men, the estimated produce of this measure, 
combined with the ordinary recruiting, 
might be considered fully bulficient, or 
more than suflicieiit, to supply the annual 
waste in the army. 

Lord IloUatid could not but regret to 
lee. the Miliiia so broken in upon as it 
must be by the present Hill ; but his chief 
object ion was to the clause svhicb went to 
convert it from a temporary into a peima- 
iicnt mca‘‘Ure. The noble loid look oc- 
casion highly to extol Mr. Windham's 
plan, which had exceeded in its operation 
the most sanguine expectation of his 
fiicnds: but the present measure would 
totally destroy all the benefits which that 
salutary plan was calculated to produce. 
By making it perpetual, instead of tem- 
porary, It was proceeding upon principles 
diametrically opposite to those which he 
had ever maintained respecting roatteri of 
that nature ; and so far, therefore, it must 
have his most decided negative. 

The Karl of iVcstmoreland defended the 
Bill, anil observed, that the ballot was not 
to operate till the year 1813, and that, 
therefore, the competition in the market 
between the bounty to substitutes* and the 
bounty in ordinary reciuiting, could* in 
llm mean lime, 

The Bari of Hardmckt obserfed* vritb 
(VOL, XIX.) 


respect to leaving out the provision fi>r the 
families of enlisted men and substitutes, 
that it would not praciically make much 
diilcrence, as their families must still be 
provided for as paupers. He thought if 
would be better to enact* that provision 
should be made for the families of thuio 
who had not received a higher bounty 
than twelve guineas. 

The House then went into the conr^ 
niiltee on the Bill. The Report was re- 
ceived, and the Bill ordered to be read a 
third time to-morrow. 

Viscount Sn ' fiouili took that opportunity 
of staling, that the average waste of the 
army in time of peace wa.s between 12,000 
and 13.000, inclusive of the foreign service* 
The average waste during limes of active 
warfare was 23,000, so that the lO.lKJO 
men which was to be supplied from the 
militias of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
would cover the diilerenceof the waste of 
the aimy in time of peace and war. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

IHondtijif, April 8. 

Grand Souriir.RN Canal Bill-J Mr* 
tSunmer moved the order ol the day for tlm 
second reading of the Grand Southern 
Canal Bill. 

Lord Cavendish felt it his duty to 

oppose the Bill, on the giound of its being 
the propoc^ition of a certain number of 
speculating individuals, who w^ere totally 
unconnected wi^ the great interests of 
the ronnly ; and because it wa*: in direct 
contradiction to the wishes, the opinions, 
and the interests of the principal land- 
holders. He hoped the House would not 
countenance this Bill, which was part of 
a system now very much acted on, of 
pushing forward meusures contrary to tlie 
ense of the great majority of the persemo 
chiefly interested : he therefore woqltl 
pioposc as an Amendment, That this Bill 
be read a second time this day s»x months 
Mr. Sufnner denied that the Jlili viraj| 
brought forward by speculators, and said 
hat it bad the sanction of iiuch great 
names as the duke of I^orfblk ^nd. (qr;;' 
Egremont. He maintained that the C^tn^ 
would be of eminent advantage hi coft 
eying a principal part of. the ladtog M 
he East 'and West India oulwardi-bqiilM 
deets; and hoped that' the BtU i^o|d ^ 
iufll*r?d to go into a Committee, in^ordof 
hat its merits might be fairly considqre^ 
$ir Chai,ie$\Burrett contended thot 
dvanUges.wouU ioivlU ftom 
( 3 ^ 1 ) 
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tion of this Canal. There were many 
valuable stone quarries along the projected 
Hue; there were large tracts of waste 
lands, which would be benefued ; and the 
junction of the liver Ou e canal would 
also be attended wilh material advantage.. 
Besides, the quick conveyance of naval 
scores to Portsmouth w. u!d be clll cted by 
f'. On all ihcse girxinds he would svp- 
port BjiI. 

iUf. !>(/> did net agree in n 

with I'i,. toll, that imy ot »li»»sf- 

ai!\ .nwc|.:C'- .-•» i ?i '*'sa!i fesn tin- propo.sni 
canal, it i ijmi.' p.ist f-i ^ tsirh, 
to li:.^ uT' I thi- 

I) M't ol lilt ijtit h'V v.liii !i .) l>' *1 sli.‘ Mui 
be liougtii \\\ nex' 'cai, as they wn*.* 
obliged *o vai y tlie notices; .so that tiio 
only I p.rt which tould pr ce<d, if this 
Bill was carried through, would he the 
olTensive pait, name'y, that part v^^hich 
was to lun through the c<-unty of Kent. 
It was farcical to talk of the connnunica- 
lion of NorllitKct, and Woolnitli, ami 
Chatham, with iVnismouth, by mentis of 
this canal ; iur a canal from Croydon 
would answer all those purposes without 
cutting up 1,400 arrts of land- Tbc fact 
was, that not one of the great landed pro- 
prietors in Kent weie tavourable to the 
measure ; and if the county men.bers were 
not absent from indisposition, thcic was no 
dciibt of their opposing it in their place.^. 
Neither were any of the principal towns 
of Sussex likely to be benefited by it, as it 
Vas to run parallel to tin; sea. The great 
objection was, that there was no land holder 
in favour of it ; and though the duke of 
Norfolk and lord Egrcinont had compro- 
mised with the projectors of this Canal, 
they iiad been originally adverse to it, and 
Iheir names were only made use of now 
to give a colour to the busiiie.«s, and to 
assist in cramming it down the throats of 
those wlio were adverse to it. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would sot. its face 
hgainst the system of which this was a 
part. \ 

Mr. I/une opposed the Bill, and said 
he did not believe that there were 
two lampholders iu the county of Kent 
fivourable to it. He knew no recompense 
tldiicK could be made for the injuries 
.Wiifjh^would be done to extensive and 
;peautiilil plant. ation.c which this Canal 
i^oiild destroy, . There were other objgc- 
tfdns arising from the variety of projectors, 
ap^ neglect of the forms of the House, 
induced hiui.to vote for tJbe Amead- 


Staie of the King^s Health* ' 

The House then divided, when thert 


appeared 

For the Amendment :... 100 

Against it : 17 

IMajoriry — S3 


The Bill w is consequently iont, 

PrjxcF. Bf-cent’s Message relating 
‘Tv» j'*onTi;t,.\L. ] The C'hnncelltir of the 
b.xt'luMjucr pre'itMUed the follwwing Mes« 
itisgo fioin tJ e Piince Kegciit : 

Gr‘'*nGE. /’. R, 

** Tlu P.ntcf in the name and 

on b« . ;f bis having taken into 

b:! tn.'U' consirirU'.itioii the accounla 
\v‘- nil Ik- k:i> rcci jved of the severe dis- 
iiis-ivs Hi vihlcli iobabitants of a part 
of the kin^do ii ol I\MiUgal have been 
i‘Xpf Sid in ihf.r perM ns and proporty in 
coii’ic quf nee ot the inva'iioii ol that coan« 
try, and esptcially from ihe wanton and 
savage barbiiiiiy exercised by French 
armies in their rci-ent retreat, which can- 
not fail to air cf the hearts fif all persona 
who have any sense of religion or huma- 
nity, desir* s to be enabled by the House 
of Commons to allord to ihe suftering sub- 
jects of his Majesty's good and faithful 
ally Mu h speedy and effectual relief as 
may he suitable to thi.s interesting and 
aflliciing occasion. — O. P, /?." 

Ordered to iic referred to the Committee 
of Sup ply. 

State cf the King's Health.] Mr. 
Whitbread rose to ask the Chancellor of 
the £x( bf-quer, whether it W'as bis intcu- 
lion to make any communication to the 
House, on ihe subject of his Majesty's 
health ? By the Kegency Act, the Queen's 
Council were leqehed to make a Report 
to the Presitlent of the Privy Council, in 
the first week of April, as to the slate of 
his Majesty's healtii. This Report must 
now have been made ; and wilh a view to 
the regulation of his own conduct, he 
wished to know whether it wa.s intended 
to lay this communication before the 
House. 

The Chancellor ' of the Exchequer replied, 
that he had no objection to any rnotioa 
to that effect being made by the hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Whitbread then moved That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, praying that 
he would b.e graciously pleased to order, 
that tlicre , he laid before the House a 
copy of the Communication made by her 
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Majesty V Council to the President of th 
Privy Council, reNpeclmg the stale ot h 
Majesty^s health ** 

The Chtmullor qf the Lxcketpier said 
that though it was not his inuiition t 
oppose the motion made by the hoi. 
gent, yet he could not help thinking tha 
It would have been moie decent to have 
given some short time lor picvious con 
sideration on the subject However, he 
should not now make any opposition, to. 
fear ot anj misconstiuction ot his motives 
and because he did not apprehend atn 
inconvenience would arise lioin this com 
munication bung made a day earlici thii 
It might otlui\vi*}e haie been 

Mr. Mhiibicud i«)dKd, ih it whin the 
right hon. gent, made Iim mw aiiange- 
nient lelatne to Notices and Oidcrs n 
the Hay, several merrbeis hul distinctl) 
stated to him that lhc\ wouid not ice 
themselves be und at all timc' to ^ivt 
previous notice As the ii^ht hon gent 
hirnsell did not object, and a** thj» niolioi 
would not intcrKie with anv paiticulii 
bu-sinesb expect! d to Lc tin iubj« ct of dis< 
cussioii this even he thoogtii. he couh: 
not have cliosen i la ur occasun to absti 
his privilege., Du* h( wished it to L. 
clearl\ uri U rstood, that w ithout disrevpc cl 
to tin llous! oi any indivuiud, he const 
dered himself at libtity to iiinsc withoiii 
notice on anv daj, and on any uccasioi 
wh ite\er 

The motion was then igrctd to. 

Scarcity oi Small Ciisn( t ] On tin 
motion loi the lioust to icsulve itsell luu 
a Committee < f ''uppiv# 

Lord lolkestnne rose; to call the atten* 
tion of the House to a subject in whic 1 
the lountrj w is at picscnt sciy iiiuch in 
terested 11c did soon this occa'»iun Ui 
two rea ons In the first p'ace, he con- 
sidered It as a great and important pin i- 
lege of a niembci of Pailiaintnt, at the 
time the Supplieii weie vottcl, to entci 
upon and di cuss any measuie or ciicum- 
stance connected with the state of thi; 
country. It was ot the gicatest con^e- 
quenct thit tins piivilegt, founded ir 
practice and no less n the fund amenta] 
principles of the constitution, should be 
frequently cxircised, and nevei peimitted 
to fall into disuse. It was the more ne- 
cessary now, sinie the business of the 
House had been ciamped by the pewMe- 
gulation with regard to Notices. The 
Importance of the subject itself, to which 
be alloded^ was another reason for taking 


. the fiist ofpoitunity to call the attenUoii 
I of the Iloube to it. Evety one knew how 
I diificuli It was at present to procure ftfnall 
specie for the common transattloo$ of 
hie Not onl> bankers and tradesmel^ 
but eveiy gentleman must have 
Ik need tins difiiculty. It was not only 
ft It with the utmost severit} in the me« 
tiopolis, but also in the country. He bad 
lately receiscd a leiiei from a person m 
the vicinity of the place where he lived, 
who went to a fair in the iieighbouihood 
to •it Li le some small bills, lie had occa- 
sion to pass through a town in which 
there was a bank, but was^not able to get 
cliange for a one pound note. He went 
all o\ti the I ur to g( t change, but with- 
out sue cess, and at last he was enabled 
to settle onij a small bill ot twelve sbiL 
lings and sik ptnee, with one who gave 
liioi the dilhitnce in silvei, slating that 
this was all the change he had. The 
people at the f\ir found it almost irojiob- 
sibJe to sell or put chase goods, owing tp 
the want of &i!\i r , and it was not unusual 
to see thice, foui, or five peisons clubbing 
together to buy some things for whicn 
iheA Ind occasion, in order to bring up 
the amount to a one pound note. He 
could not but icgud this want of silver as 
a M \eic 1 alam,ty ; and lit mentioned it 
wiih a viiw to draw the aueniion of gen* 
tkmcn to ii, that tluy might turn it in 
then minds, and endtavuui to devise a 
icmcdy Ihis was the moie imperiously 
(lemaiuled, astlwiAil was not upon the 
(icertabe, but likely to advance in a rapid 
piopoiti m 

Ml G Vansutnrt baid, he had received 
a Itttei ti nil the counti\ of a smnlai na^ 
ture with ihit to which ihe noble lord 
h 1(1 adverted. The Speaker then left the 
f hair. 

Sierra LroNr.] Mr Wharton^ after 
stating the cn uiii%tances which had oc* 
casioned the delay in the departure of the 
Chiel Jiibiice of Sierra Leqno (Mr.^horpe), 
name'} the ditbcuby which existed in the 
drawing out of the charter ; and, 
queiitiy, the impossibility ot procuring 
an oppoi tunity u> go out, none occurnnff 
till within the la&t thiee weeks, mov60^ 

That 1 ] Is. fid. be granted to h1| 

Majesty, for detra} ing the evpencea of 
tin civil establishment of Sieira Leone^ 
during the vcai 1811.'* 

Ml. Deru observed, that until the 
charier waa signed, \he appointment of 
the Ciuef Justice could not be consimed 
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Ir^af; und thut, therefore/fie ma not 
entitled to hia eafairy until timt period. 

Mr. Wharton cxplaihed. Mr. Thm-pe 
liad been appointed in 1808, when It was 
imn^med that the charter Would “ be exe- 
cuted in every short time. In the first 
ptace, however, there was found consider- 
able difiiCulty in preparing the bill of in- 
structions. This occupied three months. 
It was then submitted to the Attorney Ge- 
jieral, afterwards to Lord EllenborOugb, 
and lastly to the Lord Chahcellor, by 
whom several doubts were entertained 
with respect to different parts of the in- 
strument ; ancT which doubts occasioned 
hn additional delay of near a twelve- 
month. During the whole of this period 
Mr. Thorpe was entirely precluded from 
taking any other situation ; liable as he 
Wras to bo calle d on at a day^s notice to go 
out to Sierra Leone. Nothing could be 
more just, therefore, than that he should 
enjoy ihe same salary as if he had been in 
the actual execution of his office. 

Mr. Abcrcrotnhy reprobated the delay 
Which had taken place. If, in the inter- 
val, justice had bc^en ill administered in 
Sierra Leone, the delay was criminal ; if 
H had been well administered, the ap« 
plointment of a Chief Justice was unne- 
cessary. A more suspirk)us case never, 
rA his opinion, came before parliament : 
and as an hon. friend below him ( Mr. 
l>ent) had given notice for an inquiry into 
the situaMonof the colony, lie trusted that 
the Committee would nol vote so large a 
Sdm as that required, until the inquiry had 
token place. 

‘ Lord Cdstlereagh said, that whatever 


dkial sitiiation in Upper 4Saiiada^ 

(he appointment took place iie delay m 
making out the charter vrju 4br.eaeen ; but 
it was proper to remark, that bnloss i^u 
business lay in a very narrmv compass iii- 
deed, when U came before the Lord ChA|v> 
cellor It might not be easy for him in tbp 
midst of .tlie uHiUiplied business hdfore him 
to give it ^ more early dctermtiiation. 
As to the aniountt^ theealary^cke diffi- 
culty of procuring a person for she situa- 
tion proved >it was not too large. 

ISir J. C. spoke of tiie insola- 

brity of the climati^ of Sierra Lcone» 
which he knew from his own experience. 
Of J,.500 persons who were originally i»ent 
from this country to that colony^ only 15^ 
survived in the year 1788; and hvi him- 
self should have fallen a victim to the cli- 
mate had he not taken a sudden (iep^rture. 

Mr. Petl said, it did not f<»lluw that be- 
cause the business of the Chief Justice wat' 
carried on in bis absence, it was ihereibr^ 
unnecessary. With regard to the indi- 
vidual appointed, it would bo very tiard 
first to engage him and then to deduct his 
salary all the time he was detained in 
England. As to the 'magnitude of the 
sum, it would certainly be a great moral 
^as well as a great political evil, if he who 
administered justice heiween man aiidinan, 
were not sufliciently independent to be 
, above necessity. 

Mr. Whitbread was sorry to think that 
the member for Yorkshire (Mr. Wiiber- 
force) and the rest of those \^ho bad at- 
chievtd so glorious a victory as the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, were unable to 
prevt'iit this establishment from being a 


plight be thought of the propriety of an 
establishment like Sierra Leone, as it had 
for its object no less than the moral im- 
provement of the coast of Africa, it be- 
came necessary to put it on as liberal a 
footing as the othi^ colonies of his Ma- 
jesty. '' With respect to the particular ap- 
^htment now cotnplainea of, he ob- 
d^rved tKat l,500i. was considerably under 
ffiie sdiAs paid to the beads of Admi- 
ffiKy JHirisdictions in any other situation, 
#hidlr ;w^re 2,(X)0l. a year at least. The 
tolary^hi' this cafo was not oAly for a 
Wf the prize court,' but for 'Chief 
H Was found extremely difficult' 
, ifi-'llrDcuWf a person sufficiently oualtfiWI 
the fItqatloD. Aii hon. and 
gOnt. (Mr. Stephen) who had' 
to could ndt procure' kny 


job, and from being a constant reproach to 
the country. In consequence of impo« 
siiions, it was found necessary to transfer 
tile management of the colony to govern- 
rnenr. Yet the same impositions seem to 
be continued. The argument he bad heard 
from the hon. gent, who spoke last waa 
like all the arguments which* during the 
time he had been in parliament, hu h^d 
constantly heard from miiiisters, in which 
the' interest of the public was nothing, 
and the interest of the individual every 
thing. Sucri an argument however, did 
not give him eatisfoction. li appearedt tha| 
Mr. Thorpe did not saem inclined' to nyeeit 
the climate of Sierra Leone^ Where was 
the necessity of removing this geiitlemaii 
from Canada before every thing was readjs 
for liis depaftuNi to Sierra Leorki ? A gre^ 


app^^ dignity, and so forth $ but lei i 
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look at the mt of the Lok)niee» where lA 
many of them the Chief Justice had not 
, more than 5<)0/. In Canada the salary 
was 1,100/. why then 1,600/. lor ^>iena 
Leone ? Tiiere seemed many oilier ex- 
travagant and uniieccbsary appointments, 
as salaries of 160 /. and lOO/. a year. He 
was infonned, that there were many per- 
sons 111 tlie colony, of characters by no 
means favourable. He thought it, there- 
fore, advisable that an inquiry should be 
made into the manner in which the co- 
lony had been conducted ; and till such 
inquiry, Ive thought it would be proper 
to ponpone the present grant. 

The ChtMceVorof the Exchet/uer declared, 
that he should bi veiy liafipy to have this 
subject inquired into, and seirled in such a 
manner as to prevent the annual discus- 
sioiiH that took place opon it. Whatever 
might be the lesult of that inquiry, how- 
ever, he could not but recommend to the 
Comnjittee to adopt the present vote ; for 
otherwise half the year must elapse before 
the com rnu II I cation of any diminution in 
the grant could reach the colony, to which 
peiio 1, and imleed until the return to this 
country of thobe persons whom the ditni* 
notion would cause to return, the salaries 
of the dilllr*»fii olBct/s must, in jus- 
tice be paid at the old rate. OI ihe good 
faith, I*, vii U ah ol the policy of maintain- 
ing the cmIoii), be had no doubt. Many 
persons, M noons and others, had taken 
refuge in iht coKuiy, and the expence of 
removing tin in, in ihe i>ent of abolishuin 
the colony, uou d oe nearly equal to that 
of the colony itself, 'fhe necessity of ap- 
pointing to the vice-admiralty couits, pti- 
sons by whom justice would be adminis- 
tered, was ohvifiu^; and a small sdiry | 
was not a sulTicient inducement to any 
respectable individual to ai cept a situation 
of that nature. Whatever might be the 
result of (he inquiiy of his hon. fiiend, he 
saw no reason tor postponing the present 
grant, 

Mr. Dent observed, in explanation, that 
one of the objects which fn had in view 
in the intended inquiry ivas to give pro- 
teciioii to the Maiooiis in their present 
situation. The report at present was, that 
tbev were treated like slaves. 

Sir J, Newport compared the salary of 
th9 chief justice of SieVra Leone with that 
of the chief justice of other colonies, in 
order to prove that the sum allowed was 
by much too large. He thought the grant 
sboeld not be made uihH the uivastigOUDn 
bad taken place. 


^tr. Stepfien trusted that when the spbs 
jeri same to be discussed, the bon^ 
iiemen opposite would bring fvroofy af 
of those assertitins, which, thrown pea ag 
they now were (unfairly, m his opinion)^ 
(night make an unfavourable impressipn 
on the public mind. Of all the prepostei^i 
rous suppositions whidi he had ever heard/ 
that of the Nova Scotia blacks, who foripv 
ed the large mass of the population of 
Nova Scotia, being slaves, was the most 
extraordinary. There never was lesi| 
cause toi imputing partiality to govsr||i» 
ment than yi the appointment of 
Thorpe to the Chief Justiceship of Sierra 
Leone; an appointment which was th^ 
Single exception to the recommendation 
of the benevolent individuals who werp 
the pioprielois of that settlement before 
us transfer to government. The abohtiou 
of the Slave Trade had lenderul it indis^ 
pensable to establish a prize %iurt on the 
coast of Africa ; and Sierra Leone was of 
course selected as the must prupci place*, 
For the purpose of economy it had been 
determined to combine the offices of chief 
justice and judge of the prize court. Thp 
noble hud (Caulereagli) had requested 
huu to find out, if pos^^ioie, some person 
who was qucuilit^cl fur those shuationsi. 
and who would accept them. It migbff 
be piesupied that he had not been rc* 
misi» 111 tile inquiry. But the nituie of 
the climate, the sta>c ol civilization, and 
other citcuiii^iaiiccs, toiined such powers 
fill objections, laat among all those 
(tividuals in tuc piofe*>sion, who had given 
ail earnest of talent, he could not find onet 
who was» disposed to go to Sierra Leone. 
Nor was this surprising, when the difii* 
cuity of filling up the appointments of 
judges of the piize couits of the West Jn*' 
dies was con^iiileied, although those situ,* 
ation^ had silaties of 2^00{)l, a-ycar aU 
tached to tlieiii, although those who hel4l 
them had the liberty of adding 
more by tecs, and although theie was on 
extensive ^d civilized society.* It wgq' 
not until after the disappointment he had 
experieiiceiJ in his search, that Mr. 'I'horpA 
was appoinied. He lift it therefcMfe In 
the Committee to detei mine U«>w far gior 
vent oeiit could justly be charge^ wit^ 
any undue motives in this appointnvvnf^ 
Ad vet ting to the greater que**tion, respec|(f 
mg the colony itself, be trusted that % 
settlement like Sierra Leone, whipb ibriipbit 
ed the nucleas of African oivd^atjQi^ 
woqld never be abandejM; he Vrai/il^ 
that the coiiAtry would ||nb cedeeOHMiy^ 
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the dishonourable imputation of rajitiag off 
.Africa, because it no longer indulged in 
the abominable iraftic of human beings. 

Mr. Fuller thought that the fatality of 
the climate was a sM'ong teason for enter- 
ing into an iiK|uiry as lo the cx}>tdiency 
of maintaining tlie settlement. 

. 'Mr. Wditcrjoice expressed the highest 
satisfaction at iinding titat the subject was 
likely to undergo n thorough investigation. 
He wished the public to be satisfied that 
justice, humanity, and every other liberal 
const fieriuion, conspired to render it ne- 
cessary to apply a consiilciii^ble sum, for 
many years to come, to the purpti.^ct of 
that colony. He denied that ihetc had 
been any bad management in the caiiy 
period of the existence ot the Sierra Leone 
Company. The directors of the Com- 
pany had every year shewn their accounts 
to their constituents, who expressed them- 
selves perfectly satisfied, and from whom 
they alwayf parted in good humour. The 
formation of » colonies had always been 
found a matter of groat diiiicidLy, although 
frequently iiiidertakeii i*y men of the 
greatest talents. That of JSierra Lione had 
ali;eady been of the greatest benefit to 
Africa. If it was of service to Africa to 
abolish the Slave Trade, the establi-.hment 
of the colony of Sieira Leone had mate- 
rially conlribjied to that service, by af- 
fording an opportunity of observing more 
accurately the nans ictions connected with 
it ; and of viewing whole districts depo- 
pulated by the civil wiars stirred up by 
that shami-ful traihe. He repeated his 
joy that the uflairs of the colony were to 
be investigated by a Conimiitee of that 
House. They would see the necessity of 
doing something to compensate in some 
degree to Africa the evils which we had 
formerly occasioned her. He well knew, 
that a great and lamented friend of his 
(Mr. Pitt) had cherished intentions of the 
most' beneficent nature towards Africa, 
and that it had been in his contoriiplation, 
.whenever the Slave Trade should be abo- 
lished, to propose to parliament the appli- 
cOtion of a considerable sum of money to 
the purpose of civilizing that unhappy 
quarter of tbc globe. 

-^Mr. If. Thornton would vote for tbo 
grant Before the investigation, because he 
obi not wish to inspire in the colony a 
distrust of the firmness of its establishment. 
He admitted that the climate was uti* 
healthy, but not to the extent wbfch bad 
beiSil represented. Certain it was, that 
Ibh smlnber of the Maroons and Nova ; 
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Scotia blacks regularly increased. He 
confessed, that it hud soiiietiines occuirt'd 
to liitti that the appointment of a chivf 
justice was scarcely nece'*sary ; but he 
was aware that this was a quesliun . on 
which legal men wore much more compe- 
tent to determine than iiimsclf. 

Mr. AOeicromhy begged to repeat his 
former question, whether the chief justices 
of the oiher colonies were resident in 
them t 

Mr. Wharton said he could not state 
distinctly whether all were, or rot; but 
he was positive, that the gieaUr number 
were, and he believed ihey all were. 

Mr. pi el said, that ell wcie resident but 
the one of Duiuiriica. 

The Kcsoluiiuii was then agreed to. 

^'uin'Lt’S or CoN‘''OLIDATED Fl’ND— 
Oli> Naval Stores.] liie House liaving 
resolved into a Commiiiee of Way.s ami 
Means, 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer moved, 

I. l*hat towards making good theSu))ply 
granted to his Majesty, there be issued 
and applied the sum of I1S.9. *\\d, 

being the Surplus of the Constditlated 
Fund remaining in the Exchequer for the 
disposition of parliament, upon the 3ttk 
day of Af>ril ISll. 2. That towards 
making good the supply granted to his 
Majesty for Naval Services, there bo ap- 
plied tlie sum of 420,3f3V/., arisen fr(»in 
the sale of old Naval and Vicliiallirig 
Stores.^' There was in the last year a 
surplus of 7,000,000/. and odd ihousrnid 
pounds, blit it was a surplus pmduced by 
the concurience of many circumsidiicVs, 
which Would not be ret koned on in other 
years, a surplus of 000,000/. Inuing laken 
place on the taxes alone. In cuiHCqui nce 
of this, he had been iiiduceil at tU.it period 
to recommend the application of a certain 
portion to the cxpences of the l urrent 
year; and Le had even the salisfuciion to 
state to the House, that the actual pro- 
duce exceeded the estimate by 1,353,000/. 
He felt the greater satisfaction in stating 
this, as it uilbrded a practical refulaiion 
of reports which had gone abroad, calcu- 
lated to give a gloomy view of the trade 
and finances of the country. The House 
would no doubt rejoice in this proof, if, 
indeed, any proof were w anted, that there 
was such a vigour in the trade, and such a 
solidity and stamina in the revenue, that it 
was not a little^ nor even a great thing that 
would be autfic'ient to destroy them. The 
House had now before it a view of the 
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consequences of what he had recom- 
nieiuiecl last year — that of me eling the ex- 
pences without recurring to any new tax. 
* Xi would also be seen by refeience to the pro* 
(luce for the last three years, that so far from 
declining, the country was evidently in a 
state of great prosperity. In 1S()9, the 
produce was 36, t4b,0()6/. ; that of last 
year, upon which, as he had already 
slated, a considerable increase had oc- 
curred that could not be calculated upon 
in future, was and that ol the 

pr(\‘<ent year >vas 4l,3tX),0C0/. so that the 
diiVerence between the present and the 
funner year, was by no means so great as 
tiiey bad reason to expect, on considciing 
the peculiar circumstances by which the 
furuier year was favoured. After such a 
statement, the Ilou^e would st e there was 
no leasoii for indulging that <Icspondency 
which some people w'cre inclined to enter- 
tain. 

JMr. Bankes congratulated the House on 
tiio statement of his right hon. frhud, and 
ih(; proots thvn before tliem of the pros- 
perous cocidilion of the finances; but he 
begged leave to observe, ami to press upon 
tiicir consideration, that though our re- 
sources were lar^ and prosperous, it was 
in cessary to exorcise the greatest economy 
in tiieir applicaiion. lie wished that the 
corresponding cunis of this last ycai^s pro- 
duce shiiuld lie laid before the House, and 
was desirous to know wluiher the fines 
for the militia were included, which he 
undi’i stood amounted to two or three inil- 
lion*^. 

The Chrmccllor of the Exchequer Teai\ the 
coMvspdiiding sums, but su;d that he had 
no coiK'eptioii that the fiius for the ini- 
liL'a were so great as his lion, friend had 
repiT^fiited. With respect to the (jucs- 
lion, Whether those fines were included in 
the present statement ? he observes that 
such as were paid into iherixchequer were 
certainly comprehended in it, but be could 
not say wlidher those which were paid 
into the Bank were considered partut the 
coiisolida td fund. 

Mr. Erankland thought the amount of 
the fines could not be so great as had 
been staled. 

Mr, ll. Thornton recommended a strict 
adherence to economy, and expressed his 
apprehension that the increase was not 
really so great as it appeared to be. 

The ChancUlor of the Exchequer said^ 
that economy should be undoubtedly a 
parainouiu object with that House; but it 
was also bound, to provide for the neces- 


sary cxpences/oftlie goTerHiiH^nt^,4^ 
former object should ncveij b^e pursuitd 
far as to exclude the .latter from ibeir^coiifr 
sjderation. The . excess of the. Coftfdli- 
(fated Fund, which had exceeded the estff' 
mate of ihe year in which the taxes yfQua^ 
paid out of it, ailbrded a ground lbr^i:e»f 
presenting the increasing prosperity, pf 
the country. He remembered that in 
Cbrrncr instance, when he recommended, 
fliat application of the fund, he wa* 
charged with having taken a too sanguine; , 
view (d‘ the subject; but experience .had 
proved that that view was not sanguine^, 
and the increase already mention^ bad 
truly justified his predictions. The prQ<*i. 
duce of the Post Ofiice itself, in the year 
entUng 1810, exceeded that of the iprmet 
year by, he believed, UK), 000/. ; and in, 
the last year the excess was still greater.. 
The Jixeise was also considerably increase* 
cd, and there was every prospect of a 
flourish in g revenue. ^ 

The Resolutions were themagreed to. 

DwKrLiN(5 HoUsSE Robbery Bill.] Sir 
S. Homilly moved the third reading of this 
Bill. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that though 
he agreed in the general principles staled, 
by his hon. and learned friend, he difiered 
from him in the application of them to. 
the piesent subject. The certainty of. 
pui]i.shment shouhl be ubseived, but that 
lertainty would not be facilitated by the , 
Bill. This was nc^t a question of practical# ' 
but of speculative humanity, for it did not 
profess to make the practice conformtkblo 
.0 the theory, but the theory to the prac* 
icc. It was urged, that prosecution# 

: would be increased by lessening the pu« 

; nishiiient : but that he denied, as far 
I his experience went; and if pnosecutori#, 
juries, judges, and witnesses were afl'crcted 
by such a circumstance, he did no( see- 
why it should not he supposed to have aa.: 
influence upun ulleiiders themselves. . The . 
terror of the latv operated in the best w«y^^ 
that law could operate, namely, to pre*^ 
vent the coinmis.siori of crimes, li bad 
been said, tlitft one object of the Bill wgt;> 
to dimim.'h the discretion of judges. Ho;* 
w'as sure, that no greater bcon could be 
granted to ijietii than such a step! if' 
could be donb without mai^rialiy 
the country at large ; but, in hU opinion#^. 
ihC' loss or limitation of th^ir disc^^tioit^^ 
would he attend<*d . with the worst conse^'t 
queiices. , He agreed, fioweyer, in ertif c 
thing with hi# bon;, a^d tearued 
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S^otcmce^ htt wit be 

passed upon these who vrar^ not rnh 
tended to be ^ceceted ; and. lit mm also 
iHclined lu think that the vaKte for lahich 
an oilender could be punished capitaily, 
might be raised in propaitmn te tl^ alte 
ration of the vatuextf money at the present 
tfc^- 

Mr. WilberfiMTce could not .agree that 
the Bill would Jiave no practical effect. 
The law, as it stood at p'e'^ent, wa.s calcu- 
lated to introduce a sort of gainbiing into 
^ce, in consequence of the uncertainty 
of punishment, lie defended hivS hon. 
and learned friend from the imputation of 
intending to change the laws oi his country ; 
and inainiained that his only object was 
tn gi?e the country a practical code. It 
had been said that laws should be severe ; 
bot when they were too much so the 
svmpathies of the people w’cre driven to 
the side of the criminal, and they were 
aeiit away rather shock* <1 than reformed. 

Sir */. Newport thought it was a great 
practical evil that juries should be exposed 
to perjury. He instanced several cases in 
which verdicts had been given contrary to 
^'•widence, for the purpose of avoiding the 
capital parts of the charges, and hoped his 
bon» and learned friend would persevere 
in his intention. 

Mr. Lockhart thought that the legis- 
lators of the present day should give 
some credit to the wisdom^of our ancestors, 
who had made and acted upon the law 
as it now stood. He cdoubted whether 
^meH were numerically increased, but 
lle^ was certain their depth of dye was not ; 
and* this he attributed to the calculations 
which culprits' made between the crimes 
which wei’e punished capitally, and those 
which were not. He objected to ven- 
lairing on^an unknown sea, and repealing 
slaw which bad the satiotion of antiquity; 
if he did agree to it, it sltotild be only as an 
'esq;>ertnient for one or two years^ but even 
lliat be feared woald have a tetidenc 3 rto 
VHlwotllerthe minds of the people'. 

* Mr. WkithftoA vsA^ be^had not hitherto 
ndwn any part in tbesediscoSsmns, becaoso 
ho- tboughe other geiiilemen more oon-^ 
fmienfe' to deliver tbdr opinions than be^ 
'^aiviEld;bw; but 'he coaid nut help now-of- 
fbrtw^ a'few^ words to the comideratiaii of 
Kftase. He was 'astonished aS^the* 
faivay'of lawyers that always opposeds^bis. 

end learned friend } • and be waa so 
iesa" asiontihed'* at hearings his' hen. .and 
#arAed friend'’s opinions termed lbearc«* 
tieaH^ attddw' wiMa ntnuh*' rnmnis^ 


* the ingenious speech of bis hod; friend 
, (Mr. ¥^rankland), whu certainly said all 
that could be sard against the Bill; and 
though he did not convince, ^t least suc- 
ceeded in dazzling in some parts, , and 
puzzling in others. l)id the lawyers re- 
collect, that bis hon. and leuriied frieiul, in 
following up his great and bcMievoleOt plan, 
had pursued the highest law npitiions of 
antiquity, many of whom concurred in the 
want of an aniendment in our criiuinal 
laws } As for what bad been said of re- 
conciling theory to practice, it would in- 
deed be a mo.st beneficial thing could 
they succeed in reconciling tlie theory and 
practice of the law. It was imputed to 
his hon. and learned friend that he had 
taken up the opinion of Mr. Pa ley. This 
was not the case ; for on the contrary he 
had combated successfully the doctrine 
laid dow'n by that eiriinefit writer on this 
subject. But his opinions proceeded from 
the best of source.s, and from the wisdom 
of his own excellent mind, matured by 
experience, and his attendance on the cri- 
minal courts-. He was certain, whatever 
might be the fate of this motion, to- night, 
that these ameliorations would sooner or 
later be adopted as the la#of the land. As 
for the doctrine of the hon. and learned 
gent, opposite, that the peijury of witnesses 
and juries was humane, and improved the 
general morals/ he could not agree with 
him ; and noticed two cases in which 
such perjuries occurred ; the one, where 
a person who stole six 10/. notes was found 
guilty of stealing to the amount of 39s . ; 
and the other, where (be criminal was ac- 
quitted for stealing money, on the supposi- 
tion that it might all be bad ! Gentlemen 
dn the*other side went always on the pre- 
sumption that these laws were enacted 
wisely, and ort due consideration ; but did 
they not recollect how little capital pu- 
nisbments'were thought of before this age 
of civilization? If a' member of parlia- 
ment want' wronged in aby way, it was 
only- td move’ to^bave the sledge-hammer 
of the law laid upon the. offence ; and he 
dared^ say they remembered the story of 
Ihe^BfH, iHrakjifgit a capital felony in a 
Jew to look down an area; which was 
amended' by the* introduction of the 
wordsv " mr other,*' after the word Jew, so 
thatany&wi dv otbdr person, might be 
hanged fbr that offhnee. The bon. and 
learned* gd&Uemen opposite seemed afraid 
lestany’amelioratioir of the law, even for 
a' ftw yemte^hoald uhsetile the minds of 
crimiiN^^anri dmttikey couM not return 





wiAsgaM-gfaei«lvllidrdapiMlptia{ift^ n^lAeaff mMHmI Aftt 

ineAts. Tfrb reminded hrm ef Pi? tiid b^nefttiaf Mfisedraic^lku! f^AiaHed rrojttl 
Kill Pig, about the beginning of the Aoi^ iC ^ 

riean war^*« WoaM yottbe cut and killed praclledi prraf of thb f^ad toAi}edi()^^ 
a little.** — After notiang some other argu^ evhln^from tife tdw*as it at'preaed^irtbadf 
ttents, the hon. gentleman eoncluded by Hc'afludedf to the cate of im nhfiMrtWr 
^ying, that the public opinion on the mhii' lately exCcfufted at i>l6dce$W»^l!i^ 
subject of this Bill miglit be seen from the consequence of the reprieve h^vfng 
ris*>, of his hon and learned friend, even m»*directed. This Cohld hot baveL'^cC'^ 


from the high eminence on which he 
formerly stood, in public estimation. His 
finding time fiom his severe avocations to 
pursue this excellent anJ beneficent plan, 
after all the political feuds of this day 
were forgotten, would transmit his name 
with honour to posterity as the benefactor 
of his country. Some men, by their vir- 
tuous exertidhs, acquired fame after their 
death, but of his hon. and learned friend 
his Country might in bis life lime say— 
'' Presenti tibi largimur honores.** 

The Altomejf Generfd thought it very 
natural that many lawyers should come 
forward upon a question materially con- 
nected wnth they profession. With re- 
spect to the Bill Itself^ he believed it would 
have a tendency to increase and noit to 
Itssen crimes; for it would remove jthe 
terror of death which operated most 
stiongly upon the most hardened offenders. 
They would always make a distinction 
belweeti the possibility of escaping death 
and the certainty that they could not be 
punished by it. As to passing sentence 
on those not intended to be executed, an 
hon. and learned frtend of bis bad de* 


curred, if the contemplated aUcmtlon ^ 
the law bad taken place. The opinHma Si 
that great moralist Dr. Jchntdn, as sbell 
as of other eminent men, were in favour of 
the principle of these Bills, which hd 
would roost heartily support. 

Mr. Wynn supported the Bill, fie ex« 
pressed hrnself detidedly hostile to the 
attaching the punishment of death to ot^ 
fences of a comparatively tiiflmg nature^. 
Much piactical lU had arisen from the 
cKmmal law, as at present constituted, 
by occasioning those numerous instancca 
of perjur}' which every gentleman mmi 
be aware of. 

The House divided, when there ap^^ 
pcared: For the 5d reading. 50; Again^ 
It, 39‘ Majority II. 

The Navigable River Robbery Bill,.the 
Privately Stealing Btil, and the ^gli'^hailil 
Irish Bleaching Ground Robbery Bill, werb 
then read a third time, and alao pasted. 
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scribed on a former night its effect on a 
young woman ; from whence he (the At- 
torney (tcneral) would infer that it might 
operate in many cases to deter the fn<^ 
dividuals from future offences. As to the 
objection of the unwillingness of protecu-^ 
tois to come forward, it applied equally 
to the whole of the criminal law. fie 
thought the opinions of the Recorder and 
Common Serjtont entitled Ur considerable 
weight and was somewhat surprised thit 
bis hon. and learned friend did tiotendea* 
vour to procure the opinion of the^OKlges 
on a matter of such rmportanee* » 
Mr. ^/irryoi/expi eased himselfaWoiigly 
in favour of the men^ure. The advallt^ 
of the milder system of criminal havr was 
evident from the efiect which *it had pfo« 
duced in a neigbbnqrmg country, Irs the 
yeav 18o2 he was in Amsterdam, and he 
foamed, that for roony years hak two in- 
stances of capital punrishsiietit had me- 
curred there. lmpriaomBf»fk‘Kand * bwd 
labour wa«*a subsiRtnad fm eapKit im* 
(VOL. XIX.) 


MlLTffA ENLrstMFHT BlLL.] Oft Sbu 
third reading of this Bill, 

The Marquis of Lansdowte strongly ob- 
jected to the principle of the ballot, whi^ 
on being resorted to tinder this Bril in tba 
year 1813, would fall on a populatioii 
diminished by ^ere being taken from It 
R40>Q0O volunteers and low niiluia then 
ui ^service, and' the same nvmbur wlio^ 
term of service woiiid then have cxplcis^ 
it would thus operate with Inoreasad ms- 
sute upon a popuHuion' dimiineheii^hy 
4^,000, aod^woiRd bebahiftfa' grieVoua 
burden upon thtsiWi^ ck^uttserifeed 
partieii of tba lie obiaalsd^tSD 

this the Btora a^im§ly% hswause the ohiiaqC 
of'Sba measore weh to supply tbe regtttir 
army, and hethaui^ it ofijnat» ihai paalSu 
cular indsViduaiaahould ihe heavily taMd 
for ttfis purpose^ instaaii of the funds for it 
beiotf supplied by the state*' ^ Hetegrettod 
that Mr. Windham's ptaa^ fwodeetiva-la 
men as h pcovedrlo Imrui Itofirsi andpnil^ 
yearjsfitoepeeaUon^shmddafdtev^hef^ 
(3B2) ^ 
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p«rseyered in» but thoii^t H; would 
better to ilisibtss tbe pl^n iilM)getlier« tban 
to mix it with unlimited aer?icd# which he ^ 
thought operated most phfavdurably* .* 

The Eafl of liieei^oo/iContendeu, with 
refereiice to Mr. Windham's plaii^ that 
there wa» no expcrieiioo of its succesa» as 
the number pf men. produced in the year 
reFerred to« was to be attributed to ibe 
measure fur ftlUiig up the second battalions 
alluded to- last night by his noble friend 
(viscbunt Sidmouth). With respect to 
tbe/^Bilb he contended, that it was not| 
the fai^ way of putting the argument that ' 
the ballot was to be resorted to Ibr the pur* j 
pose of supplying th^ regular army, it | 
being only to operate for the purpose of | 
supplying men. for home defence, in the 
room of those who had voluntarily entered 
the regular army. < 

The Marquis pf Lansdtmu contended, 
Urat the success ofMr. Windham's plan was 
progressive, it having produced in the firc^t 
qliarterat the rate of lt>«0(K) men per annum; 
«on the second quarter at the rate of 1 5,000; 
the third, :at the rate of gl,(K)0, and the 
Iburth, at the rata of 24,00(). 

* Bari (rra$9enarw9A o( opinion, that if 
Mr: Windham's plan hi^ been persevered 
in, it would have prevented the necessity 
of having recourse to niealures like the 
present* 

The Marquis of Lan$dmne moved to 
insert Words far the purpose of suspending 
the operation of ihe^allpt, after the passing 
eir the Act, observing, that the. ballot was 
ROW going on to conrrplete the militia to 
92,000 men, its present . nuillber . being 
g4,000, which were negatived* 

.^;Tbe Barl;of moved to leave 

out tbe^ olaose iroposifig; perialites in the 
parishes tbr.not raising the within the 
time- ailotied. The ototion was^opnoeed 
hy^tbe. earl of. Liverpool,' oitd the d'loiisn 
diWed on the question^ thus :Sbe clause 
Stand part pf the Bill. /. ' . • * . : 


the nOjipilmie, foiv JpeerMng 

p£ the Bill 6w susr 

8 ‘ itISfqt Coiiteiits.,*,,*' w 25 m % 


BsLBtr.tid vhtEi iniiABiTiai^s.or^Pheru* 
lli^derpf UtB Haats^ hetAi^itd 


for taking into consideration the Prince 
gent^s .message, and the said, message . 
having been read by the clerk atthe-tab&.; 

; Marquis rose, he said, for 

the purpose of moving ao humble address* 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
in answer to his most gracious communica* 
ttoii made yesterday to their lordsbips^^ 
concemjiig the propriety of aiibrdiiig aid 
to the people of Portugal. The qoble mar* 
cmis called to the consideration of the 
> nouse the edecls that had been produced 
in Portugal by the spirit of the people and. 
the troops that bad been raised and taken 
into British pay. . A sentiment had been 
thereby created of admiration of the mag-, 
nanimity, the perseverance, the fi&ealous. 
and ardent constancy, which the exertions, 
of our ancient and i^ithful ally had, with 
British assistance, so s^trikirigly manifested. 
He called to mind the great and costly 
sacrifices they had made : first in the pre- 
parations for "an efiectual resistance to iheir. 
invaders.; and secondly, in bearing up 
with fortitude against .wbat had sinco 
taken place, and, iti the endurance of 
their spirit under the wanton cruelty and 
savage barbarity which had been exer- 
cised upon them in the retreat of the 
French army. He did not think it necessary 
to urge this subject by entering into details 
of. what had been inflicted and what 
enduifed. What he was about, to propose 
was justifiable, not only oniuotivesof gene- 
rosity to a people in alliance with us, but 
was due on the sound policy upon which 
he conceived every one must see that the 
proposition stood. But be should take tbe 
liberty of making k few observations on its 
general principles* There could scarely 
exist' a doubt, that in such a contest as 
that in which this nation was now engaged, 
a fair and full view, of its circumstances 
would justify us in raising a resistance in 
any., part of Uie continent of Europe 
against tbe enemy, when there appeared 
apy prospect of such robhtance being efii- 
cemous and .successful. But there had 
been’* ipuch .doubt, and experience bad. 
confirmed ^ opinion, that what eves 
gC|ieval|lsiB|^p1es of. policy might justify, 
we ,e*^^gK ^m Aaow the sentiment of toe 
eaMon. iv^demwe were about to assist and 
enqoorpge. :< we ought to know that she felt 
as -aincerffly and deepJy as ourselves the 
oabirejef >^bef sitoalipn; and that she felt 
that ,s|>iVit^nd energy to resist , her op* 
piWM^r whtcb could ^one lead to a steady^ 
negfilar, ^iMtttined opposUiop, wIi)c1b 
cepU^ duly ..be qxpected to..l^. suqc^^n 





ibt hf tfie Aril v^f^i oti the paft 
of ihe stroffgUng nation, of the oan* 
gers and dtfficol’ties against which it had 
to contend. Under tnese circumstaneas. 
he begged their lordships to look Ot the 
great exertions of the Portogoese, an^ to 
consider that for the purpose of such 
defensive war, the first and main -spring of 
resistance must be found in the spirit 
of the people themselves. Great exer- 
tions were made in the first instance; 
but there was one great matter still re- 
quired ; there was wanted not only the 
apirit to prepare, but the spirit to endure. 
See what were the efforts wliicfa bad been 
made by the nation. It was not only the 
exertions of the Ordenanza, nor the na 
inerous and great individual elForts, but it 
was the persevering and vast sacrifices 
which had been sustained by the public 
spirit, which, under the exertions and di- 
rections of that great ronimandei*^ror so 
he must call him, though so nearly related 
to him by blood — had been rendered so 
essential to the general defence. Every 
man must agree, that by the whole system^ 
all the attempts of the enemy had been 
frustrated ; the whole of this great com- 
binatfbn of measures for defence had 
tended to exalt our military character iii 
the highest degree, in every sober, sted- 
fast, regular consideration of such a sub- 
ject. ft bad manifested the wisdom of the 
commander, and had defeated the enemy 
in all his efforts. As we had felt ourselves 
fiilly justified in subtaming the military 
efforts of the PortugiTese government, so 
now that we had gained that main spring 
of defence, the will and spirit of the Por 
tuguese people, were we equally justified 
iti rendering our assistance to them. When 
we saw that distress which they bad borne 
with firmness and perseverance, should we 
not agree to give our aid for relieving them 
from the pressure ? Indeed, we should be 
laying the foundation for the erection of 
new military undertakings, by supporting 
and animatifig a spirit, not originally^ 
treated by us, but hitherto fostered by us 
eo successfully, and which after its sufler- 
ingsand privations came back Urns’ for 
farther sustenance and enoouragemerti^ 
On thia great military diversion, fudnded 
in public 'spirit and fortitade, depended the 
hope of any favourable alteration 111 Europe, 
and, in no small degree, our ovrn pattidu^ 
far safety* The ceuasequences of theen- 
nmple or Portugal might prove es bene*i 
ficial to other nations of Europe 
bad hkheito been As her own def4tle«^ 


This measure, IhfSelkre, he wOoUTOpeat^ 
stood upon the gmutid^f tbo solid, sub- 
stantial policy, 'of offcouraging what had 
proved so advantageous, atMl siot »mpiy 
an old attachment, wiendship, and allioficre. 
It stood on the ground of the oniy^bopo 
of achieving any thing in (ite shape of 
curity for any p^t of EurOpeu It 
blued principles, in which ancient allmnce 
and particuiar and generai safely; w*evo 
equally concerned. He was satkfi^ ibas 
their lardbhips would not repudiate those 
grounds of aotion—that they would not 
repudiate such old and admitted psIocU 
pies of national conduct, which were iu 
such perfect consonance to eveiy diciatu 
of morals and of religion. Hie principles 
of our measures in Portugal were not to 
be •characterked as sentimental , chivalrous, 
and, romantic : they were connected with 
every sentiment that was dear to British 
hearts. Hitherto we had given our aid 
liberally, and there were the best reasoiw 
for our cotilinuing to do so. It was iiresh 
in the recollsctmn of their loffdships, , 
that tliey bad acted on a broad, fair, and 
libera] scale. He hoped he had net iiv4S(i 
to see the day, though he bad sornmiitiet 
been surprised by bearing something Itki 
it, when it should be said, that.anOient 
faith, long-tried attachments, and close 
connections with our allies, were circum- 
stances to be discarded from our con- 
sideration; and that they should he ea- 
crificed and abandoned to the mcrei sag* 
gesiions and calculations ora cold policy. 
Connected and combined as every great 
view of such a subject was in this measure, 
he should notfuither encroach upon their 
lordships’ attention except to mention^ 
that the sum he proposed for the relief of 
the suffering subjects of our ally in Por- 
tugal, was 100,000/. Till* noble tRareuts 
then read the Address to the Prince Be- 
gent, which was conformably to bis Royal 
Highness’s message: and moved that the 
Address be agreed to. . 

Earl GruivmorfeUcotisidembieSifficulty 
in acceding particularly 

when he coni nJl I l ^w much had- been 
done already Ibr Pbfl|jnf. Lately twh 
mlHions of money bao^e^n granted id 
that country i and tlie j^eanaia then jaiigtM 
ing for proposing it wae> Mit the French 
were in possession of great pert of Por- 
tugal/ and therdfoeo tne revenues could 
not be received f^wai tko dioiaiii^proviiicet 
pf the country. Now the saipq reason did 
not held, for &e)Vrciioft wevehtpOBsemtoa 
ofonfy.a imailpenoPI^arfogal} and be 
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would ask^ wore their ler^^ipe really pre«- 
pared to take the frbeteblirdenufion wem* 
selres^ aod exempt the Portuguese alto« 
gether froai the Irarden of aelMviog Ibeir 
owu people ? It was a prieeiple as ap* 
plicable to. public as to private ati&irs> 
that you should be just to your own people 
befpre you M^ore generous to other na- 
tions.^ He knew it would be generally 
thought, that this was a magnificent and 
high sounding proposal and that to some 
minds it might recommend itself on that 
very account, particularly as displaying a 
marked contrast with the barbarity and 
atrocities of which tlie French had been 
guilty towards the Portuguese. These 
were^ Indeed, shewy principles ; but he 
doubted whether they were sound in the 
present circumstances of the country. 
He ,was not for deserting an ancient ally ; 
'but sometienrs too great liberality had the 
effect of discouraging the efibrts of those 
who were the objects of tU He begged, 
hosverer, to remind the House, under 
whom the^e exertions of the Portuguese 
had been made ; they were made under 
the direction of British officers : and hence 
he concluded, that if any thing was to be 
expected from the Spaniards in the com- 
mon cause, it must be from their being led 
on by British officers* 

The Earl of Marrowhy observed, that 
his recollection did not furnish him with 
the reason assigned by the noble lord for 
the former grant, namely, that a large 
proportion of Portugal was in the hands 
of the enemy* That tvas a grant founded 
on reasons of its own, and furnished uo,ar*> 
gumeiit whatever against the present it 
should be recollected, that the uar in Por- 
tugal’ was notan ordinary vrar, nor con- 
da<;|ed by the French on the principles 
usipil in former times, when, though a 
hostile army traversed a country, yet still 
sam^thing was left for the subsistence of 
the ifibabitants ; but Euiope had never 
witpessed jSuch barbarities bad been 
perpetrated by tlie French ; and tbo coun- 
try^^ihpough which they passed had been 
plup^er^q ant^ exhausted to such a degree, 
thkt British humanity alone could atibrd 
it jtjije. common aod necessary m^ans of 
ei^istepc^j; ar^ if the aid ^asiiot speedily 
vJit mi^ht 9pDie too late ijo^eilbct 
^ , ject. thought of the 

talents of tbq British officers who .were, 
af me head of the alli^ he did j^ot 

btiieve that eret^hmr^ ta)pntaiiimiil4 ha^o 
pibdhoed t(ieir,,e(En:tWtihoii^theext^i<i#^ 
wf the Porttyfuese populftioiD,^ Thej>^ 


sentry and die militia bad uniibrmly dis^i 
played the greatest aidour, and their army 
had fought aide by side with the Briiim 
soldiers. Let thu^' lordships look also at 
the accounts which had been received of 
their inferior officers, and -it would be 
found that they had always their full share 
in the danger and the glory of every ac- 
tion* ,The liberties of Portugal had been 
saved, at least for a time, at tbe expeiice 
of much blood and treasure, and if farther 
distresses were inflicted on the peopleby the 
atrocities of their enemies, whicli it might 
not be in the power of this country to pre- 
vent, the present measure would at least 
display the generous policy on which we 
had acted. 

The Marquis of Lansdtmme, in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from hU noble 
Kiend (earl Grosvonor) felt himself called 
u(>on to state shortly tn? reasons for voting 
fur tbe present motion; agiecing in tbe 
justice of tbe remarks made by his noble 
friend, he still could not consider them as 
a ground for resisting the motion. As ap- 
plied to economy in our expeditions, and 
the taking care that more expeiice w«\s 
not incuiied than was commensurate with 
the object to he attained, he perfectly 
concurred; but whatever might have 
been his o'pinion regarding the policy of 
our military exertions m Portugal, no 
doubt now exi:>ted iu his mind, that the 
efforts made by the people of Portugal 
eminently deserved at our hands the aid 
now asked, to relieve that distress into 
which they had been plunged by the bar- 
baiity of the enemy. Of that state of 
di;itress there could be no doubt; it was 
confirmed by all the accounts received 
from Portugal, which staled the priva- 
tions endured by the inliabitants to be 
extreme. Whatever, therefore, might 
have been his opinion of any part of our 
policy in Portugal, or even, if he believed 
that lord W'ellingtou would be again com- 
pelled to retreat, still .be would vote for 
tlie present motion, convinced that by af- 
fording this timely assistance to tbe xhs- 
tressed inhabitants of Portugal, we should 
manifest a conduct so oppositely contrasted 
with that of the enemy that it could not 
fail to make an impression in Europe 
highly favourable io the British character, 
and tend to place thsl; contrasted conduct 
Ui the strongest point of view. In Poiv 
togat itaelf ft Qoull not fail eminenliy io 
raise thmBrslisli chameter in ihe.estisMp 
tiOD of the people* Iq thus raising tbe 
estimation of the Bcitish. ohameter in 





Europe* by displaying its beneficence, tU 
generosity atid its hnrtianity, as contrasted 
%witfa the sarage barbarity of the enemy, 
the most beneficial consequences must te* 
suit with a view to the great contest we 
were maintaining against that enemy. In 
extending to the people of Portugal that 
gcuerositv for which they might look 
through Europe and the world in vain, we 
placed our national character upon a pin- 
nacle of greatnesh which nothing conld 
destroy. It was through these acts that 
Europe would see the excellencies of etir 
character* and its eminent superiority to 
that of the enemy. Even if our army was 
compelled to evacuate Portugal* and we 
should be unalile to withstand there the 
progiess of the enemy, still this act would 
be productive ol the most beneficial con- 
sequences, the posterity of the inhabitants 
of Portugal would remember with gra- 
titude the aid afforded to their ancestors 
in the hour of their distress, and would 
hail the British character with a corres- 
ponding admiration. For these reasons, 
the Address should have hts hearty con- 
currence. 

The Address was then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mmday^ April 9. 

Parish ApvRENricFs Bn L.] Mr. fPif- 
brakam Bootle moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the state of Parish Ap- 
prentices. Formerly the parish children* 
who were put out as apprentices, wore 
bound cither to masters resident in their 
own* or in thn adjoining parishes, 'i'he 
overseers appeared to hive foigotten* that 
it was their duty to ctaiid in some mea- 
sure »t loco purmtis, ami to look to the in- 
terests of the chiidieii when they were 
putting them out as apprentices. The 
hon. member here q noted the words of 
the late lord Kenyon, in a case where a 
foreigner was indicted and found guilty of 
ill-treating some apprentices which had 
been bound to him by parishes. Th*it 
noble judge reproved most suvorely the 
conduct of the overseers in that iiisianoe, 
and said that they had acted contrary to 
their duty and to the law of the landf, ib 
putting 17 children as apprentices lo a 
man who could neither employ or feed 
them. Too many ovf*rseers appeared 
perfectly content to got rid of the bmth^ 
of the children, without caring ♦tvbat af- 
terwards happened to them. In fact* Ilf 
was impossible that Uie overseers of pa* 


risbes in the metropbUs eotild aaMrdsa tba 
aaperintendance which the Ifm irbqtfinsd, 
if the children were td be sent off li^ fSOO 
at a time to Madcbeeter or Yorhehtre to 
the manufactories I neither waaltlifcolj^ 
that the manufacturer who took two of 
three hundred apprentices could pay that ’ 
attention to their morals that was tine* or 
in any way stand lia loco parMi/w* as the 
law required the master to do. A very 
considerable number of chrldien were re- 
gularly imported into Lancashire from the 
metropolis* far the purpose of tlie manu- 
factories. To remedy the «great evil 
which often resulted from children being 
thus sent friend feat into distniit parts of ther 
country, he wished there should he a re- 
gulation that they should not be sent to a 
gi eater distance than iorty miles from the* 
place of their settlement ; at this distance 
they might be occasionally visited by 
soine of their overseers or by their parents, 
which would prevent their being ilMreat- 
ed by their masters. He would wish at 
least to try the experiment whether em- 
ployment could not bo found for the poor 
cliHdren of this metropolis within the dis- 
tance of forty miles from it. He should 
al«o propose a limitation of the number 
of apprentices which were to be bound to 
one man* as it was iinp<)f>sihle that in those 
manufactories where many hundreds of 
children were taken apprentices, due at- 
tentions should be paid lo each of them. 
He would also piopose* that 40 days 
shoutd elapse between the tune that the 
child was !»ent and the completion of the 
indentures, in order that it should be as- 
ceitained what is as the temper and cha- < 
racter of the master. After a few ge- 
neral observations upon tbe advantages of 
regulations similar to tho^e he had men- 
tioned* be moved for leave lo bring in n 
Bill to amend the state of parish ap- 
prentices. , 

t^eave was given* and the Bril was im- 
mediately bi ought in and read a first time. 

t 

Pay ok OppfcERs of th5 Navy^orI 
Foreign Stations,] Captain Bennett 
pursuant to notice, to submit a motion re- 
laiive to the pay of Officers of the Navy 
on foreign statiims. In consequence of ^ 
Uic fluctuation Of the foreign exchan^VS| i 
or rather tbe depression of th^m against 
this country, (he officers of tbe navy on 
the MeditenaOean station, and at Usbon, 
acbally suiftred a loss of about ^ 

cent, on all pa^ remitted to thf^m. " 
tfaai ha dasiiw, vfas, the navy shofinl 
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in this respect be put on a footins; with men might al^o think that (hey had a righf 
Ih6 army, and that they should receive to similar allowances. He hoped that the 
their pay at par. This question, which exchange would not remain permanently^ 
was merely brought for the comforts againbt th<^|M|||Mmw, but that in iimts It 
the naTVp and was quite abstracted from would so farreciMF that the officers should 
all party considerations, would, he hoped, have nothing to complain of. Besides the 
deceive the sanction of the House. He loss which he had mentioned, he believed 
tmdetsiood that it was to be opposed by that the officers would draw more bills, if 
some of bis Majesty^a ministers, but he those bills ueie to be paid at par ; and he 
could not conceive upon what ground, a thought that even the evil which was now 
llic matter appeared to him so strictly complained of might ptoduce in them ha- 
jtisl and reasonable. He could see no bits of economy and frugality, when they 
reason why the officers of the navy should found that they lost considerably by draw- 
ilot receive the same advantages in this ing for money from England. If the 
respect as the officers of the army. He motion was agreed to, it would have a 
concluded by moving that this House tendency to turn many of our officers 
will resolve itself into a Committee of the into money*brokcrs. He found hiniseil 
whole House to consider of the Act o! compelled by his sense of duly to op* 
the 35 Geo. 3 , c. 94 , respecting the wages pose the motion. 

End pay of certain officers of his Majesty's Mr. Whitbread ho[}c^ that this queMion 
Navy, so far as relates to Bills drawn oy might be discussed without noy con'«idera- 
Officers serving on Foreign Stations under tions of party. He did not wisn to o])pose 
the jprovisions thereof. ^ himself to the administration ol the i 

mr* Yorke Was convinced that no party hon. gent., whose conduct in Ins depart* 
Considerations wore mixed with the pre* ment he had always heard spoken of with 
Oont question. Eve^ man must feel for the greatest approbation. He thought it 
the honour and comforts of the navy, and was due to the right bon. gent, to say so 
in this feel.in|( he partook as much as the much in praise of his geneial administra* 
gallant officer, or any other man. The tion of the Admiralty, yet inthepiescnt 
gallant officer must have known, that what instance he must entirely disagree v,ith 
he had proposed, it was not in the power him. If the present motion had come 
of the Admiralty to do, and that it could from that right hon. gentleman, he was 
only be done by that House. Befoie he sure that it would have been agreed to by 
adverted to the situation of officers em- the iiouse without any opposition. He 
ployed in the Mediterranean, be should could see no reason why the officers of the 
nrat generally state, tbkt before the year navy should not have the same allowances 
1795, the pffi€ers,B$ well as the ship's conn as the officers of the army. The right 
pany, only received their pay when the ac- lion. gent, seemed to think that their supe* 
counts were closed at the end of the year, rior accommodation on board hhip, w here 
oOtl^ (fiat Act they were allowed to draw their lodging and food was provided for 
Ott tne NaVy^ Board quarterly for the them) was a sufficient reason for a differ- 
amoont of their pay. Until this regula* encc. He, however, thought otherwise, 
the officers in the Mediterranean, as for doubtless all those things were taken 
well as on other stations, were indeed ex- into consideration when the pay of the 
posed 'to considerable hardships, both two services were fixed. As to the chance 
dpon this account and on account of the of the excjianges rising in time, that was 
unfavoufable state of the exchanges. In nothing to the officers now serving, it 
IdOO Aid 1801 the price of the dollar rose was a poor comfort to the officers who 
fn IhO Mediterranean and Levant, and the were losing SO per cent, out of their pay 
hkd been sometimes flivourable, by serving their country in the Med iter* 
although he must allow, that for many years ranean, to tell them that some time or an* 
lia<^ me ^otlari had been above the par, other officers might possibly gain by the 
whiqh^as 4f. 6d. and even fometimes rose exchanges becoming favourable. Vvhen 
«i Ugiv as 5e: 8d. in that part of 'Europe.^ the right hon gent, said, that probably 
IfliiO motion of AehoO.^ Officer was agreed the exchange would again rise to be in 
tOi the CQuotVy WodM' sof^ an annual loss favour of this country, he most say, that 
of’ 28^,000/. for'remUtoees to officer^ oO he Could see no such probability. Sup* 
tboM^tetraneailafeatiOil alone, and aimi* pose thm an expence would-be inour^ 
laa cla|inie would cetUdnly^be put in by ad by this means of 30 of 40,00014 a 
officers on other '^atatiOns." The embmon year, he was convince^ that it could^ 
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^ircll be saved on some oAer part of the 
navy estimates^ But, if it could not be 
saved, still he was sure that the country 
would never grudge such a sum for the 
comforts of a set of men, who were in a 

E eculiar degree, the beloved of the nation. 

[e thought the right hon. gentleman’s 
way of teaching them frugality and eco- 
nomy was rather a curious one. To be 
sure, if from the income of a man of a 
hundred a year, you take away thirty, 
that man is obliged to be economical and 
frugal in spite of himself. But he did not 
know what right they bad to force people 
to be economic and frugal in that manner, 
or why the naval officers should be fined 
in the amount of 30 per cent on their pay 
merely because they were sent to serve 
their country in the Mediterranean. The 
right hon. gent, had seemed afraid that all 
the officers would turn money-brokers, if 
their bills were payable at par. [Mr. 
Croker said, across the table, not all, but 
many of them.”} Oh! then it seemed that 
the ^cretary to the Admiralty did allow 
that there might be some splendid ex« 
ceptions of officers who would not be 
money* brokers ! He difFerred from him, 
however, in this respect, and thought that 
very few of our naval officers thought of 
making money by calculating rates of 
exchange* Their principal calculation 
of gain was from taking prizes. He hoped 
the House would do that justice to the 
navy which the ministers did not appear 
inclined to do in the present instance; 
and he should wish that the hon. officer 
would take the sense of the House, in 
order that it might appear who voted 
against their claim and who supported it. 

Mr. Croker said, the hon. gent, had not 
refuted any one of the arguments of the 
right hon. gent, who preceded him ; and 
on one. or two occasions, had shewn that 
he completely misunderstood him. On 
one of these occasions, after a long tirade, 
he had lelt the necesity of confessing his 
igivorance afwbi^t, perhaps,. every body in 
tl>e Hc^use but ti^mself completely under- 
stood. He rose at present to take notice 
of an unfair construction that had been at- 
tempted to be pMt upon his meaning, when 
the hon. geii|. first ch«irged bis right hon. 
friend wi& having said, that all the officers 
of the navy would become money brokers ; 
and then attempted to convert his (Mr. 
Croker’s) .dissent into an expression that 
thejw> might be some. The expressions 
iKiade} use «of by his right hon. friend, ^ 
wifce very different from those assigned to 


him by the hon. gent. M 

right, therefore, to put wbat^^he 
a calumnious construction 

Mr. Rote said that fin 
the honour and comforJts pf 
any man, and bad done all that Uy in 
power of his humble effort^ ,tp 
them. He therefore tru6]ted;tb||tb^ahQ|^ 
not be considered an enel^ jtQ the nav^it 
although he must oppose (]|te- pt:asep^i^« 
tion. On some stations 
in favour of the officer, and bn the: 
station in particular, it ‘ r,. 

permanently 12 per cent, in 
The calculation of the allowances^ 
made to the naval officers woi^ ne 
tremely difficult, as there was 
master as in the army. , . j: 

Mr. Homer supported the motion, 
though be was generally in favour of ^ 
creases of pay and allowance origiiiating 
with ministers, and not in that .|I|uiisp», 
He certainly did not think tbat.itvrou)l|^;^ 
right to be calculating minute yariattfsi^ 
of exchange, but that when a veiry.slrip^ 
case was made out for reHefj(.as^ 
ceived this to be, he thought the officerg 
should not be permitted to sofier so wg, 
considerably. > 

Mr. Huskitson conceived, tlipt great oi& 
ficulty would arise, if we were to think of^ 
adjusting the pay of officers to the inccs^ 
sant variations of foreign exchange, jut 
some cases it would be equivalent to 
vance of 30 per cent, on their pay,. to the^ 
disadvantage of the country ;.Jn sonte, of 
course, a diminution. They cbold not b^ 
paid in bullion, without a serious JoesJit 
purchase. The, measure proposed woqbk 
have the effect of introducing a cbvtajji^. 
kind of money-brokerage into the spicvlpeit, 
If the measure proposed had any found^^ 
tion with respect to the offreem io,the.Me« 
diterraneaq, there was no reasoq^wliy,„i| 
should not reach to all officers, 
military, abroad. The question .wps .cq% 
nected with that of exchanges, gnd ^waa^ 
extremely extensive. He epndodeds^by: 
recommending the motion tp^borivitl^ 
drawn. ' ^ 

Captain BemieU said, thal Jkp^afy 
been now four years sofierit;^ fr^lhvti^ 
grievance; how l<mg, then, 
they still to suffer ffom 
sy.Uia of til. gemiemeii ra 
of the House? /re^|lt|j|r!rj^ 9 ;i^ 

of the co^ 

The memoridb 
thisiubjecf bad 
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How long, hf asked, were they, to sufier 
ender this coicl-bleoded system ? Wcie he 
lo be alone on this question^ he should still 
feel It to be his duty to divide the House. 
He saw clearly, however, that the ad mi* 
nistration would be succeasAil. He men- 
tioned the different diminutions which the 
iilcomc of tlie officers of the navy bad suf- 
fered from income tax, &c. ; and then 
asked with what propriety the right hon. 

B mt. could call them money* brokers ? 

e /lever lamented, more than at that mo- 
ment, the warn of the powers of elo-l 
quence, that he might express his indig- 
nant feelings at that insinuaitoo. Nothing 
but imperious necessity could have induced 
him, mexpenenced as hr was, to come for- 
ward with the motion : but havipg once 
made it, ho would take the sense of the 
House upon ft, 

Mr. Yorke said, he was not aware of 
more, thm two mrmonals having been 
prosemc 1 fiom odicers on foreign service. 

Mr. H. Tkornicn thought thd question 
fwomuture, sen there was another question 
depending by which this would be mate- 
rially affected. He therefore thought that 
the other should be decided before the 
present was entered upon. 

Sir C. M. Burrell said, the officers of the 
wavy had been ill used by the House, in 
the deduction which had been made from 
their shares of prixe money, merely for the 
sake of popularity. 

Admiral Harvey stated his determination 
to vote for a Committee. 

Mr. end declared his intention of 
fWoiting the previous question, that the 
jccntteinen opposite, who seemed to think 
It premature, might Irave an opportunity 
of supporting it hereafter* He was pro- 
ceeding in hts ubservations, when 

The Speaker suggested that the hon. 
member had spoken already upon the sub- 
ject. 

Mr, W, Adam said, that understanding 
tim gentlemen opposite in the same way 
that his hoor friend bad, he 8hould<^aflbril 
tberrii the opportunity, by moving the pre- 
eiotfl question. 

Mr. Wkitbnad said, he should vote for 
tbg prmFioiis question, if he understood the 
■holy gentteinen correctly, and might hope 
to nave their support to the motron on a 
flNhvo OGOusion ; and this be undentoodto 
he iho ^ling of hit learned friend, 

' Bir,^ HuehuatM saM, he decHned giving 
mtf pledge as to hie veie, wpoti any fmnre 
ocOsliMr; and repeated that he thoogbt 
tht mtfiviM prMatttfe- . 
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Mr. Horner said,' he lia<l fbrhevtKr frbfn 
alluding to the other questions, as ho 
thought that if our officers on foreign ser- 
vice experienced any loss, let it proceed 
from what source it ^uld, they ought to 
be indemnified. 

The CkanctUor qfthe Eichequer observed, 
that the manner in which the previous 
question was put, was not peculiarly gra- 
cious ; nor diJ be ever recollect a ques- 
tion so completely converted into a party 
question, after the expression of so strong 
a determination to the contrary. The 
gallant captain had so far forgotten his 
original determination, that he did not 
hesitate to complain of the cold blooded 
feeling and calculation of the Treasury, 
though nothing could be more unjustly 
imputed to them in any thing relating to 
the interests of the navy. As to the hon. 
gent, who sat nexu the gallant officer 
(Mr. Whitbread) after hav.ng first trans- 
ferred his motion to his leariArd friend 
(Mr. Adam), be determined that in case 
of a certain answei to his question he 
would vote against his own motion ; and 
afterwards went so lar as to promise not 
only for himself but for hii learned friend. 
As the previous question appeared to him 
the handsomest way of meeting the sub- 
ject, he would engage that if the hon. gent, 
would vote against his own motion he 
would vote for it. . 

After some further conversation be- 
tween sir John Newpoit, Mr. Adam, the 
Speaker, and captain Bennet, the previous 
question was carried. 

DisTiLLXRY Bill.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having moved that the 
Report on the Distillery Bill be recom- 
mitted. 

Sir John Sinclair stated his objections to 
the measure. He estimated the whole 
amount of grain used in Distilleries at 
e00,000 quarters in the year, which could 
not amount to less than a million and a 
half of money. To interfere with this 
was a serious minter ; and would be at- 
tended by the most pernicious conse- 
quences to society at large. 

Mr. fY, SfftUh quoted the opinions of 
the isoda distillers themsclfes, who re- 
presented the measure as a death blow lo 
then trade, if carried into execution. 
Within the last forty years there were 
only three prohibitions, a circomstance 
which ibmiBd a kind of prescription in 
favour of corn dtstilleries. He wept into 
n miantie calcntaf^on to prove, that by 
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Mic«iin^dg fd|€r pr^ic# pf diaiHUticm 
. from fugari piip miUipo of money would 
4;keAok«iv fepm iUe na^tonaljtock without 
ooy Juod of benefit; but confining the 
operation of tbe measure to England 
alone, tbe loss w<%ld amount to 300,000/. 
jif it were right to tax this country for the 
West Indies, this was not the way to tax 
it: and the wliole of the evil of which 
4hose colonies complained, required a dif- 
ferent policy, lie did not wish that the 
agriculturists of the West Indies should 
be injured ; but he was unwilling that 
they bhould be encouraged to produce 
any aiticle to an extent for which there 
was" no damand, and then to call upon 
4boie of England to suboiit to taxation 
on account of it. 

Mr. ihbhtvt observed, that on the aver- 
Ageof the last eleven years, a sum of four 
anions yearly had been paid to the 
Aneny lor corn. Latt year the sum was 
eeveo millions ; one year it was ten mil- 
lions ; but on tbe whole it was forty mil- 
lions and upwards. All that the West In- 
dia proprietors asked was, to be let into 
one fifth of this sum, and the remaining 
lour fifths would, he contended, be sufii- 
oient to encourage agriculture. There 
was DO measure likely to be more effec- 
toal than this against the enemy ; who 
never impeded the export of grain, nor 
had any objection to receive our com and 
hull ion, but vigorously excluded all co- 
lonial produce. 

Mr. If. Tailor considered the corn 
laws and the distillery laws as parts of 
one system of laws. Ever since the Re- 
volution, they had been considered in that 
light. In various periods of scarcity, viz. 
I-&I 9 , 1757, l79'5xand 1800, the export of 
corn was prohibited, as well as the di<itil- 
latipn from spirit. He did. not wish this 
country to be dependent ou the enemy ; 
and was of opinioHr that instead of inter- 
fering with the interests of agriculture, as 
tfcey would by such a measure as this, 
•hey ought -to encourage the cuJUfa« 
lion of com. 

iMr. A//sr said thoi the mere principle 
was to put Gommoditiea upon a fair foot* 
ing. GemtlemeB should not afiect to 
think so iiglitly of our West India colo- 
jyes; they had given more than their 
due shaie of support in carrying 00 the 
war, as afiarding a market for our manu- 
yfactures, and a nursery for our marine. 
.Tb«y all saw. how Ehonaparlft valued a 
..West India colony# ^bfla ke had iOQe„ 
• nayor sparing. a ai^ wr a man. to retain 
(VOL. XIX.) 
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k, mil tewing tlte 
Frann. after all,, ms ami jF<k 

gsiiUeiiieiion.the opporite skfe 
blind* to advantages so obrioto tOs^ibad 
great and wise najB^-4M>t t)mt he b 
compliment Buonaparte, whom ha balkri- 
ed to be the g^test villain on the fiice of 
the earth, but if one who was known to keep 
so good a look-out to bis own imere^tl^ 
thoughtso highly of those colonies, what 
could those persons mean wvbo madA to 
much noise about their corn-growers, end 
potatoe-growers, and what not ? This talk 
about the landed interests would be at* 
tnbuted to country Gentleism/^ hat H 
looked more like country Jewiwn, dfev 
satisfied with any thing less than •• sbent 
per shent for their money/^ (Langhteci.} 

Lord Bnming observed, that notwith- 
standing all the gloomy predictions of the 
opposers of this Bill, at the time the mea- 
sure of 1808 was brought forwafd,tthe en- 
terprise of farmers had not declined ; and 
therefore he was of opinion, that the feaip 
of these honourable false prophets were to 
be received with considerable cautkiii. 
This measure, as well as that, was founded 
on the fact of a large importation of conr« 
No man felt more strongly than he did 
theciatmsof the West India proprietort 
on the justice of that House. lie' was pei^ 
suaded they ought to be let into a compe- 
tition with tbe ibreign corn-importer* An 
average of SOr. was a considerable price 
tor barley ; but 3Bs. was much more fa- 
vourable to tbe /armer than 709. to the 
sugar-planter. He did not think that the 
bailey-gcewers had much reason to cem- 
plaiii ; and was of opinion that tbe mea- 
sure ought to have a trial. 

Sir John Neu^rt depreesAed the spirit 
of intermeddling with tbe agriculture ef 
tbe country. 

Mr. Hose said, that tbe objections of tbe 
distillers arose from the fear of illicit 4ie- 
tilleriei, and the introduction of Aspirin 
from Scotland ; but those were maltere fer 
the revenue to guard against. •The ]e» 
gislature had for centuries past been in 
the habit of intermeddling with the agri- 
culture, and the. propriety of doing so 
upon the present occasioA rested upon 
strong ground, ibat of piefenring ^owa 
colonies to foreigaers,i. ^ . 

Hr. Western contended^^thiit if tba> 
land in this country wefe>'c«i)tiiie^, 'it 
would be as productive as eould'be de- 
sired, and consequently enpe^iede Uto ne- 
oeirity of ha? in§xeopuraie4i0 feraijpiYieeN 
keis tor a suppl^* /iiw ptm afUUllfetbe 

(3B3) e 
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.measure^ as injurious to the agricultural 
interests^ as being calculated to force the 
consumption of sugar, and therefore he 
conceived that the principles of it induced 
the strongest objections on the part of the 
landed interest. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to make a few observations upon one or 
.two points which had been adverted to 
in the course of the debate. He denied 
that the ineas«ire would have the cUect of 
forcing the consumption of sugar, but 
even supposing that was the ultimate ob- 
ject, it could only apply when the price 
of barley was above 3IJs. in no other re- 
spect could it have that effect. With re- 
spect to the apprehensions entertained by 
some gentlemen as to its producing im- 
portations of foreign spirits and of illicit 
trade, those were apprehensions which 
the test of experience would very shortly 
determine. The right hon. gent, then 
combated the arguments of the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Smith), contending that they 
were erroneously founded upon the pre- 
sumption that distillation would be pro- 
duced from the cheapest commodity. Ho 
.Was as anxious for the use of grain as any 
one, but, for the reasons before stated, he 
thought it the true policy to permit dis- 
tillation from sugar. 

Mr. Marryatt supported the measure, 
convinced that the complaints of the land- 
ed interest were in a great measure ground- 
less, and the claims of the West India 
proprietors well founded.. 

The House then divided, for the recom- 
mittal, Ayes, 66. Noes 3 1 . Majority 3d. 
The House then went into a Committee on 
the clause for limiting the duration of the 
Act for three months to Ireland. After 
a short discussion, in which sir J. New- 
port, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Curwen,Mr. Rose, 
and Mr. Fuller participated, the clause 
was agreed to, and the House having re- 
amed, the Report was ordered to be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

flOUSB OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, April 10. 

Spanish A rm i es.] Lord Boringdon call- 
ed the attention of their lordships to a 
subject which he deemed of considerable 
.national importance. In the course of 
(he discussion which took place on the oc- 
casioif W the Thanks of the House being 
molted to general Graham, it appeared, 
that that part of the events of the memo- 
rable day on which the. action was fought. 


Spanish Armies^ 

which ju.'«ily gave rise to sensations of re* 
gret, and to feelings of a stronger nature, 
was to be attributed, in a great degree, to 
the present state and organization of the 
Spanish armies. This was a topic evi- 
dently of great national importance, and 
on which the House and the country had a 
right to expect some infonnaiion from his 
Majesty’s government. Under this im- 
pression, he should, after the ensuing re- 
cess, submit a motion to their lordships 
for an Address to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, requesting him to order 
that copies of such correspondence and 
communications as had taken place between 
his Majesty's government and that of 
Spain, on the subject of the actual stale 
and organization of the Spanish armies, 
be laid before the House. He was fully 
aware, that although this was a topic of 
considerable public interest, in conse- 
quence of the particular and evident re- 
lations between this country au'^ the Pe- 
ninsula, yet he felt it was also one of a 
very delicate nature ; and it was more 
than possible that the exposure of such 
communications might be productive of 
some degree of public inconvenience. In 
that view of the case, if his noble friend 
the Secretary of State should express a 
decided opinion, that in the present cir- 
cumstances a degrei; of public incon- 
venience, from an exposure of the kind, 
would result, he should, on that important 
ground, though he felt strongly on the 
subject, decline pressing his notice. 

The Karl of Liverpool begged leave to 
observe that his Maje.sty's government 
were as fully aware as his noble friend or 
any other individual peer could be, of the 
great national Importance of the subject 
adverted to. It therefore had engrossed 
a due share of their attention ; and, as 
might be supposed, representations had 
been made, and communications had taken 
place between his Majesty's government 
and that of bpain, on the topic alluded to. 
They w^ere fully aware of the advantages 
in a belligerent point of view, whic)i 
would arise from the introduction of tho 
principle and system, into the armies of 
Spain, which by their efforts had been so 
successfully introduced into the armies of 
Portugal. Rut his noble friend and the 
House would be aware, that the relations 
between this country and Spain were by 
no means of that favourable nature, for 
such an object, as they were with Portugal. 
The long, close, and ancient alliance, 
which subsisted between the two govern- 
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ments and countries, those of Great Bri- 
tain and Portugal, naturally* gave the 
former a degree of influence in Portugal, 
which, from circumstance?, couhl not be 
expected with regard to Spain. In the 
former, from the causes to which he re- 
ferred, this country was naturally looked 
up to in Portugal, and enjoyed a degree of 
influeitce and consideration, it could not as 
yet in other parts of the Peninsula. The 
apprehension of his noble friend, that the 
communications which had taken place, 
involved materially, points of equal de- 
licacy and importance, and would, under 
the circumstances of the moment, in their 
public exposure, be productive of con- 
siderable inconvenience, was just; and, 
under such a conviction, he thought his 
nibble friend must be unwilling to press 
his notice. 

Lord Boringdon, under the assurance liis 
noble friend had given, should decline 
pressing his motion. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday t April 10. 

IIelief to the Inhabitants of Poa- 
luciAL.] The House having resolved it- 
self into a Committee of JSupply, and the 
iMessrtgc of the Prince liegcnt being 
read, 

'riio Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
nearly to the following eiVect: — Mr. 
Lushington ; In rising to submit to the 
consideration of the Committee the gia- 
cious Message of the Prince Regent, and 
to call upon them to second the views of 
liis Royal Highness towards the suReriiig 
Portuguese — views which are as congenial 
wiih the liberality of bis own naiurc as 
with that of the sovereign he represents, 
and of the people over whom he governs, 
1 am sure I have no difliculties to antici- 
pate, no obstacles to remove, and no pre- 
judices to encounter; I am sure there is 
not a man in the couniry, from the high- 
est to the lowest, who will not approve oi 
the proposition 1 shall submit, and will- 
ingly contribute his share towards the 
furtherance of a measure founded eijualJy 
in policy, in humanity, and in justice. 1 
cannot conceive a motive by which one 
country should be induced to assist ano- 
ther in distress, which docs not apply to 
the case immediately before us ; whether 
we proceed upon the calculations of a nar- 
row policy, or the estimates of a true eco- 
nomy, or the more enlarged and enlight- 
ened principles of moral duty, the rela- 


tion, and the misfortunes, and the spirit 
of Portugal, put in their claim to our pro- 
tection. In whatever light it is ^consi- 
dered, every one must agree, that under 
the present circumstances, relief should bf^ 
afforded. If we would inqigre into the 
grounds by which such a measure is re- 
commended, we would first look to the' 
wants and merits of the country, in whose 
behalf we were applied to ; we would also 
consider whether that country had not 
some claim upon our interference ; wo 
would ask whether those for whom we felt 
an affection were likely to be gratified by 
the act; and lastly, we would decide 
whether policy, humanity, and mercy, 
concurred to recommend the claim, and 
strengthen the obligation. 1 hold in my 
hapfid. Sir, a letter from lord Wellington tO 
lord Liverpool, dated the 27 ih of October, 
ill the last year, in which the opinion of 
that noble lord, with regard to the wants 
and the merits of the Portuguese, are 
strongly and distinctly delivered. [Here 
the right hon. gent, proceeded to read the 
extract, which represented that the In- 
dian corn harvest being unfortunately on 
the ground at the time of the invasion of 
the couniry, could not he withdrawn, and 
was, therefore, according to the uniform 
practice of the French troops, destroyed. 
After relating the hardships to which the 
Portuguese inhabitants were expost^d, in 
consequence of this calamity, it recom- 
mended ih“in to the notice and humanity 
of Great Britaid, which had often mani- 
fested its benevolence in other caves, but 
which, in no case, was ever called upon 
by stronger claiois, whether they consi- 
dered the sufferings or tiie attachment and 
fidelity of the claimants. ^Jhe extract 
concluded with a declaration of his lord- 
ship, that he did not know a single in- 
stance, in which any individual, even of 
the lowest ordef, had hold a communica- 
tion with the enemy injurious to his coun- 
try or his Prince, and an expect|tion that 
the enemy might be obliged to evacuate 
the couniry, in which case, we would 
have an opportunity of exercising our be- 
nevolence towards the inhabitants.] Sir, 
continued he, 1 do not quote these 
tracts to the Committee for the purpose 
of shewing the modesty of the noble lorcL 
a modesty which disdained the boast m 
annihHating a great army, while he anti- 
cipated the probability of forcing it to 
evacuate the country, and was satisfied Jp 
express with moderation, what the event 
has proved he Toresay^ with much dear* 
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nem, and planned nrkh greal dctll. It is 
not, 1 sa^, for this purpose,' that J quote 
' those extracts to the Committee, but to 
pro?e the deserts and the wants of the 
people in whose behalf 1 apply ; at the 
same time it will afford a satisfaction to 
the people of this country to reflect, that 
while that noble lord and gallant genera 
was occupied in the business of a pro- 
tracted warfare, while he was surrounded 
witli the cares and dangers to which bis 
•iUiation exposed him, and suffering the 
hardships inseparable from tbe soldier’s 
life, he was at the same time occupied in 
contemplating the distresses, and providing 
for the relief of the afflicted. But if such 
was the condition of the Portuguese at the 
period when this letter was written, if such 
were their sufferings, and such their me- 
rits, need 1 inform you that they are since 
hocreased ? The noble lord might indeed 
pity, as he did pity them, but he had not 
such a perfect experience of their military 
character, or of the zeal with which the 
whole population contended against the 
common enemy. He might indeed pity 
them then, but be had not such a long and 
intimate acquaintance with tbe exfent 
of their distresses. I should think. Sir, 
that the wish to gratify a person who has 
so distinguished himself, would form no 
inconsiderable motive towards theadop. 
tion of this measure. I should think also, 
that the circumstance of its coming recom- 
mended from the Prince Regent, would 
form another motive in its favour. It is 
natural enough that be, the shoii period of 
whose government has been marked with 
such brilliant fatceCsses, whether we lake 
into our view the entei^irize at Banda, or 
the achievement ia tbs Baltic, or the 
conquest of that island', which it has 
been so long the object of successive go- 
vernments to reduce, I mean the Isle of 
France. Whether we consider the action 
of General Graham at Barrosa, or laistly 
the evacuation of Portugal by tbe French, 
we behold, as it were, d mass of successes ; 
and, it is natural that he whose govern- 
ment has been distinguished by such a 
brilliant character, should wish to mark- 
the period of that government by an act 
of humanity. . But it is not. merely the 
feeling of the Prince Regent, it is not 
merely the feeling of Lord Wellington 
]maf will consult, but it is their feelings to- 
gether With those of the whole army. I 
am autre there is not a member in the 
Boose who does not recollect that when 
-09 body of 'the popotatidia wet 


driven whlw 4te British lines, the British 
officers ma^ a subscription for their re* 
lief ; and I am equally sore that the re* 
presentatives of the people of England will 
not prove themselves the only persons in* 
different to their situation. If, suppress^ 
ing the influence of such motives, we look 
barely to our interest in this question, no* 
thing can be more clear than that it is still 
imposed upon us as a duty.' It is important 
that, in the moment of our elation and 
triumph, we should hold up a contrast to 
the world, not only between our own cha* 
racter and that of the enemy himself, hut 
between our real character, and the cha^ 
racter which he has so calumniously ai» 
crihed to us. I do not allude here to his 
representations of the contempt with which 
he says we are treated by the continent, 
but to that picture which he has drawn of 
our objects and iiittniiohs Ss Compared 
with his own merciful and paternal go* 
vernment. The Committee will, I hope, 
permit roe to refer to his language upon 
both these topics, that I may have an op- 
portunity of comparing them with facts, 
and drawing from th^rn those conclusions 
which experience justifies.— *[ Here the 
right hon. gent, read several passages 
from tbe addresses of general Massena to 
the Portuguese ; the chief points of uhich 
were, that the army of Napoleon the Great 
did not come to invade, but to benefit 
their country, and act diflerently towards 
them from England, which risked nothing 
ill their behalf; that it was the wish of 
the great monarch to improve their con* 
dition ; that there was a fatality attached to 
the English armies, which rendered them 
of no use to their allies ; that while France 
only made war upon sovereigns, England 
sought to destroy inerchaiidise and trade ; 
and that our troops had pursued a system 
of compalsion and barbarity towards the 
nhabitants, of whidi hi?«tory furnished no 
parallel.] The right hon. gentlemen 
then proceeded For the English part of 
this chan^cter 1 refer to tbe application of 
ord Wellington in behalf of those very 
Portuguese whom he is charged with op* 
pressing and destroying; and for the 
French pan, 1 do not see how I can better 
meet it than by lord WeHingtun’s last dis* 
patch, which exhibits, »a proper coloon, 
their hollow and iiistdioos promises. The 
dispatch to which 1 allude speaks thus of 
the retreat of the French army : On 
the night the enemy withdrew from tlieir 
position ; and have since burnt 

eveiy town village wbicli 
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tl^y btf¥e iHMMd;. Th^e Cc«iv#iii of Ai» 
Gobaca was burnt by order from tbe French 
bead qtiartere. The Bishop’s Palace^ and 
the whole town of Leyria, in which geo» 
Drouet had had his head quarters^ shared 
the same fate ; and there is not an inha- 
bitant of the country of any class or de- 
scription, who has had any dealing or 
eomin uni cation with the French army» 
who has not had reason to repent of it, 
and to complain of them. This is the 
mode in which the promises have been 
performed, and the assurances hare been 
fulfilled, which were held out in the pro- 
elaruation of the French Commander in 
Chief; in which he told the inhabitants of 
Portugal, that be was not come to make 
war upon them, but with a powerful army 
of 1 10,()00 men, to drive the English into 
the sea. It is to be hoped that the ex- 
ample of what has occurred in this country 
will teach the people of this and of other 
nations what value they ought to place on 
such promises and assurances, and that 
there is no security for life, or for any 
tiling which renders life valuable, except- 
ing in decided resistance to the enemy 
Such is the light in which the French, 
with all their abu«e, appear to the world ; 
while England, on the other hand, appears 
to such advantage, that it requires but one 
notorious act of contrast to perfect the dis- 
tinction-— and that act we will accomplish 
by our vote this night Whatever may be 
the result of the war in which we are en- 
gaged, whatever may be the result of the 
retreat of Massena ; whether (as it pro- 
mises from every calculation we can at 
present make) it turns out to be a retreat 
without return ; or whether, as some iieve 
professed to believe, the enormous power 
of Buonaparte may again supply his troops 
and enable them to retrace their steps ; 
whatever be the event, this measure must 
be beneficial, by instancing the advantage 
of British connexion, as compared with 
Fre4nch assistance. The truth established 
by ibis measure may cqierate not merely 
in the Peninsula, but throughout Europe, 
and the world. It may not merely pro- 
duce the effect of confirming one power, 
but of animating all powers to resist the 
despotism of the French ruler, and it must 
have the effect of proving how falsely Eng- 
laml has beftn calumniated, and bow little 
truth there is in every thing coming from 
the same snorce, by which her character 
was traduced* if in addi'tioti to she 
reasons 1 have afready menticmud, are eoii«, 
aider tha gndittida we own to timl Mpar* 


iiitfliding Awrkleiice who tolk#0ly«r ^ i 
all victory, I thmk we may aot hagtiihl^ / 
of prewunpiion, in suppoaing that tbia 
may be acceptable in bis aighit, tfcaV v 
pleased witbiMjr offi^ring.be m|iy«oliSini«» { 
to bestow upon us the blesMuigs and 
cesses we have experieiiced«^l shonhljr 
think. Sir, that any one of the grounds 
have stated, would be suffi mm to prevail 
upon the Commiuee to come to that 
which it is my duty to propose. 
when all are combined, and 1 am enabled i 
to call for a decision upon tfaeir umted ' 
force, I believe that the difficulty will b 0 t 
rather to resist a too enthusiastic compiiv . 
ance, than to procure a reasonably ocier ^ 
and that we shall find it a harder task lodo 
enough, than we should to do too much for ^ 
them, ill justice to our own situation. (Hear# . !■ 
Hear !) 1 am desirous to grant them assisto 
ance, according to what was said in another , 
place, not less than is necessa^ry ; but, aS 
the same time, 1 am desirous t hat we should ^ 
shew them we feel the value of what wa 
grant, and offer it. not as the boon of su^* 
perfluity, but as the contribution of na* 
cessity to suffering* Under these cifcum* 
stances, and from other considerationa 
which I need not stop to detail. 1 trust the 
Committee will think me justified in ftmiu > 
ing the vote to 100,000/. which 1 shall 
move as a grant to the Prince Regent, Ip 
enable his Royal Highness to afford sucli 
relief to the Punuguesa suflerera aalheift 
situation may require, 

Mr. J*omcnby Said: Sir; In ruing to . 
second this measure,! beg leave to exprcaa.. 
my concurrence in the •eiuimenfs deli* ' 
vered by the right bon. genUeman, and 
in the vote proposed. |t is a measure not , 
less due to the spirit of Portugal, tban to. 
the magnanimity and generoerty of Cvreal 
Britain; it is as Oofisisient wiib oar into* « 
rest as it is material to our honour, 'flU . 
only regret with which it is aecompaniad# o. 
on my part, proceeds from the relkcuon# v 
that the vast ex^ndiiart of iMl country ^ 
should reader it necessary to tflnu ihu ^ 
vote to BO small a sum. 

The Resolution was thou agreed to lUto* 
nimously. . > ^ 

SBCSSSSaSSB ' ' 

Houss or coififOKs. * ' ^ ' 

H. 

BeTMT THE fiviiLml OMWITfSH.] ■ 
Mr. widMd to iMte, ior tbe wlar. * 

■wtion of tte right ho«. goMl««eii o | y i i .. 
■ito, A, M^mce of th, Bwo la t i ow 
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posing in a Committee on the 20lh instant, 
founded on the Report of the Bullion Com- 
Biittee of last session. The main purpose 
which he professed to have in view, was, 
to embody the opinions of that Commit* 
tee into his Re^oluticiis, for tl^ adoption 
of the House. In the iirst place, he would 
state in those Resolutions, that it was, from 
time immemorial, the custom, law, and 
policy of the country, that the standard 
should be of the lawful coin of the realm ; 
that, having thus resolved, then it would 
be his object to propose that a deviation 
was apparent in the present currency, 
compared with the actual currency, as 
established by law. lie should then pro* 
pose to state what, in his opinion, was the 
cause of the deviation in the actual cur- 
rency from what by law it was intended 
it should be ; and next, to state what ap- 
peared to be the recent state of the foreign 
exchange ; and lastly, he should submit, 
for the approbation of the Committee, 
what in his opinion appeared best calcu- 
lated to rerhedy the evil complained of. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then 
stated the various regulations imposed by 
acts of parliament from the time of Eliza- 
beth to the present time, for settling the 
standard. Upon these acts he should pro- 
pose a Resolution, stating that the only 
legal money, which can pass, is gold and 
silver, as declared by the various procla- 
mations alluded to with a reference to 
the acts; and that such being tiie fact, the 
fall or deviation in the- currency was oc- 
casioned by too abundant an issue of 
paper, by the Bank of England, and coun- 
|ry bankers ; and that the only security 
for the country was to convert this paper 
into legal currency, at the option of the 
holde^<^at the then price of exchange ; 
conclqMg with a Resolution, recommeii<l- 
ing as4lxpedientand necessary, the amend- 
itrg'ofthe law, which authorises the Bank 
of England to suspend their cash pay- 
ments. 'These were the substantia] heads 
of his ^ReSblution ; and, he trusted, that 
if gentlemen on the opposite side were 
disposed to ofler any thing by way of 
Amendment, they would do him the cour- 
tesy to make him acquainted with the 
substs^ice of their propositions, previous to 
the day on which he should move the 
House to go into a Committee. 

Chancellor of ike Exchequer express- 
ed IBS' acknowledgements to the hon- and 
lea^d gentleman, for the candour of his 
communications; and assured him, that 
Ifae'^Besoliitioni he intended to propose 


Portugal. 

would be met with equal candour on this 
side of the House. 

Mr. Varmitart said, as it could not be 
expected that gentlemen were prepared 
to state their sentiments, without reference 
to the propositions of his hon. and learned 
friend, that it would be desirable that the 
Resolutions should, in some way or other, 
be put in the hands of gentlemen disposed 
to discuss the question. 

Portugal.] Mr. Secretary Ryder pre- 
sented a Copy of the Letter from lord 
Wellington to the earl of Liverpool, dated 
27th of October last. On the question 
that the Letter do lie on the table, and be 
printed, 

Mr. Canning having been prevented 
from delivering his opinion on (he subject 
of the affairs in Portugal on a former night, 
begged to be allowed to avail himself of 
the present opportunity it> say a few words 
on this head. Fie w'as the more inclined 
to trouble the House on the present occa- 
sion, from observing how greatly the ex- 
pectations of many gentlemen had been 
exceeded by the conduct of the Portu- 
guese troops, to whose zeal, spirit and gal- 
lantry lord Wellington had borne such 
ample testimony. He could not but re- 
collect that sonic gentlemen had been 
pleased greatly to disparage the efforts 
and services of our allies in the Peninsula, 
and had even gone the length of predict- 
ing that no advantage whatever was to be 
expected from their co- operation. How 
pleasingly and satisfactorily those predic- 
tions had been answered, and proved to 
be unfounded, it would be needless fur 
him now to endeavour to point out. An 
hon. and gallant general (Ferguson) who 
had at one time been impressed with this 
unfavourable idea of the Portuguese na- 
tion, had, with that magnanimity which 
was natural to him, retracted his error, 
and done justice to the zeal and spirit of 
the Portuguese. Fie had gained a victory 
more honourable to him than twenty con- 
quests in the field of biUlle ; he had tri- 
umphed over his prejudices and prepos- 
.sessioiis, and he vvas not above confessing 
tlic victory, and making every atonement 
ill his power. He hoped that other gen- 
tlemen would follow so meritorious a con- 
duct, and also retract the opinions ex- 
pressed by them on this subject. The 
happy effects pi oduced by the organiza- 
tion of the Portuguese troops had been al- 
ready seen and felt. Let us hope that 
similar results might occur in another part 
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of the Peninsula. To produce such a fa* 
▼ourable change, nothing was more cal- 
culated than to hold out animating ex- 
pectations, while on the other hand, de- 
sponding language was more calculated 
than any other circumstance to sink those 
to whom it was expressed deeper and 
deeper into trepidation, and distrust of 
themselves. 

The Letter was then ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be piiiited. 

Bank Dollars.] Mr. Manning said, he 
had waited for some time, expecting to see 
in the House a noble lord (Folkestone) 
who had expressed an anxiety as to the 
supply of silver coinage. He now thought 
it his duty to inform the House, in answer 
to what had fallen from that noble lord, 
that the Bank was in the course of having 
a large quantity of silver tokens or dol- 
lars stamped, for the purpose of putting 
them into circulation at the rate of 5s. and 
()d. each. Ho thought it right to say thus 
much, previous to the rising of the House, 
that the public might be aware of the cir- 
cumstance, and that persons who might be 
drawing dollars out of circulation, in the 
hope of their rising in value, might be 
assured that their expectations in this re- 
spect would be disappointed. 

Adjourned till Monday sc'nnight. 


nOUSF. OF COMMONS. 

Wcdmsd 11 /, April 24. 

Report or hie Bullion Committee.] 
Mr. Vanuttart stated his intention to pro- 
Resolutions on the subject of the 
Bullion Report on Monday next, in cafe 
those ul his lion, and learned friend (Mr. 
Horner) should not be adopted. Having 
only very lately seen the Resolutions of 
his hon. and learned fiiend, he was not 
prepared as yet to state exactly what the 
nature of his own Resolutions would 
be, but he would read them to the 
House on Friday, after which they 
might be printed, so as to be in the hands 
of members previous to the discussion. In 
the mean time he was desirous that some 
facts abeady sufticieiitly notorious should 
be brought formally under the view of the 
House, and would therefore move for some 
papers. An Account of the number of 
Bank notes in circulation between February 
and August ]785-() — 2J, the average 
amount in circulation in 1799, 180Q-1-2- 
—3d, an account of the average amount 
between 1797 and 1810 — 4th, an account 


of the quantity of gold coined from tbo 
Revolution to the beginning of the present 
reign, &c. 

Sir J. iViniipor/ remakod, that these were 
called for at so late a period, that it would 
be impossible for his hon. and learAed^ 
friend to avail himself of whatever light 
they might throw on the question* 

Mr. Vansittart said they were matters of 
notoriety. Gentlemen might, by glancing 
over one page, see the situation of the ex- 
changes at different periods. 

Mr. Titmey said that though the hon. 
gent, wislo'd to elucidate his own view of 
the subject from these papers, others might 
sec cause to use them for the elucidation 
of another view. He did not refuse to 
grant the paper ; but the time even for 
the consideration of the hon. gentleman’s 
Resolutions was very short. He was as 
anxious as any one that the House should 
come to a speedy decision on this subject ; 
but, at the same time, it was necessary that 
they should he thoioughly aware of what- 
ever was to be proposed on either side. If 
the hon. gent, then intended to propose 
Resolutions contrary to those of his hon. 
and learned friend, and could not state 
them till Friday, he suggested whether it 
might not be adVi^able at once to delay the 
discussion for a day or two. 

Toe Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that there was some weight in what had 
been said by the right hon. gent., but he 
thoHglit It better to wait till they beard 
what the Rc>olutions of his hon. friend 
were before they postponed the discussion. 
Finding that the view taken of the subject 
by his Don. friend (Mr. Vansittart) coin- 
cided with his own, he had requested him 
to draw up Resolutions accordingly, and 
it had so happened, that this was the 
earliest moment he could apprise the 
House of his iiitcniion. 

Mr. Tiern^ spoke only on the aupposi^ 
tion that they were to be the contrary of 
those proposed by his hon. and learned 
friend. If they should turn out* unex- 
pectedly not to be so, certainly thefouoda* 
tion of his suggestion would be gone. 

Mr. if. Thornton though t that there should 
be the ear!ie.st notice given of Resolutiona 
of such great and acknowledged geperol 
importance as those to be proposed by the 
right hon. geut. He did not accuse the 
right hon. gent, of taking the House by 
surprise— very far from it; but still it wa$ 
to be lamented that they were not already 
before the public, in order to enable them 
to form a fair judgment upon them« com- 
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Mivd irfrh ihdte ttem ^vWeliivtbity'minr 
gfffwed t0 maief4alfy tv difbr* It migbi 
too dperMe rather uneitpectedfjr on tiii 
lion, afid htriied fHortd;i niftoMinoithen 
in ttHtnn, rtor Coiild' bd, he btfUeiredi^)lMfofe 
|6me tWkie fh the foiFcMon bfJioiidajr* ' 

* Mr. UttsUum citpressed a W^ih that the 
tesblutierti miglM bh readjr for printMg eo 
FAdajr. 

^ Mr. ViMkitton pledged himitlf tha 
nothing idieeld be wantti^ on his part lo 
pul tlietn ill every state of ferwaftttiest*-^ 
then agreed to« 

\PbrfTvoM or tm 'Baiwm nr Bvinifa, 
Orata are WaTaaFena.] ^ 'Petitton oi 
brewers vf tbe citiiss of Xhiblia, 
Cork, aiMl Watfvfdrdi was presented and 
ibid; fettbtg forth, «« That tbe petitioners 
1 ^ ^itgt^gcn *iir a nnnafactiire, the proa- 
, fior|ty ’bf Which is onivmalty allowed to 
w bittmattly connected with the health 
tefd iDOrais of the peofde; and that tbe 
Mtilionets had, for massy years prevtotis 
lo thelateaessfoffi of parliament, witnessed 
g desrre on thw part of the legislature to 
eocoutage the use of malt liquor in Ireland, 
iMnhhsted not only fay repeated declara- 
tilpMl’of parRaoMfit 10 that effect, but by a 
pVi^essl^o encroase to tbe -ditties cm 
ttbilr&tuous liquors ; and ffut, under the en 
^ifFagement so held ourto the petitioners, 
and me growing denwaid fw malt liquor 
ibi^ng thereli^^^tiidy were Ud to en* 
tefWhl a conftdeji^tfaoft the br trade 

i^onkideretf^'is^an dbject of nstroiial 
i|nporihlice,'hitid Wbtild consequently con- 
tiada to eacperhMKclhe hind protection of 
kgisiafum;* and that, infliKiiced by 
i^se mottrca, bhey hare been induced to 
ahpend large tarns in extending and im- 
pioviiy tbeir works, and in making every 
o^er neceseary preparation for supplyrng 
tfae extending demand; and that they 
were naturally led to hope, that the legis> 
Utare woold have been greatly strength- 
dndd^iw iuopuHim of tbe high importance 
•f ..tlwBMi brewery, not only as connected 
walhifdMic beatth and pobtic morals, but 
^ ph' okj^ct of revenue throagh the me- 
Piin'wf the daties on malt, from two 
jtbtd^which ocenrred during theieinporafy 
. fSBMiijpsiop af distillaiiuii from grain in 
Ifbim, ' eofomeiicing in June fhOS and 
ahiliflgiivMarch 1 a 1 0, namely, that habits 
df iSjU^ieCy ' and gooff order, wvtb iheir 
lMcij)f dlwts, b^^ eeaspteuously (Hi' 

sillilMCfe^ lower claaset of the 

tha^wittfdtffrtmtta short 


period, the conaump^on for malt liquor hi 
Ireland bad propoFliouably increased, iat 
flomuoh that the male. duties paid by tbe 
brewery -alone in tlie yes^ ending the 
29th iaepteiBbec ]809 (in which year div 
tillatiQSl fronS grain was suspended) 
amounted to the sum of 41.1,946/ , which 
sum exceeded the malt duties paid by both 
brewery and distillery together in .the 
preceding year in tbe sum of 7U,2Gii/., al- 
though the preceding was by far the m<wt 
productive year, in point of distillery 4‘e- 
.venue, that >eler was known in lfelaAd{; 
and that during the last -session of parlia- 
ment, at itlie same time that the Irish dis- 
tilleries were permitted to recommeiMin 
distillalioD from grain, the duty on Ji^sh 
made spirits was reduced lo the extreodf^ls^ 
low rate of 2s. 6d. per gallon, whilst the 
malt duty, which principally affeots dijS 
brewery, remaiRed undiminished ; aiiff 
that, in coneequence of this measure, this 
price of spirituous .liquors, has faecoaie so 
extremely cheap, that tbe lower ^uJssses 
of (the people have returned with imost- 
ampled avidity to tbe excessive .uset of 
those liquors, and tbe coiisuinptifn. .of 
malt liquor has declined to such adegirsfr 
as to cause great alarm to ihepetitionerSi 
whose estalffisbments are m extensive as 
to bear with insupportable weight upon a 
declining trade and praying the House 
to take the petitioners case into conside- 
ration, and to extend to their declining 
trade such relief as to them shall seem 
meet.” 

Ordered, Thai tbe said Petition do lie 
upon the table. 

The Re|)ort of the Committee of Ways 
and Means was brought up, and the Heso- 
Jutions read and agreed to. 

Sir John Newport observed, that: there 
were only three ports in Portugal towhidh 
tbe exports of Ireland, such as woollen, 
cotton, and leather, could be sent. .He 
wished, therefore, to know, whether ss»y 
greater facilities would be afforded to.sl^ 
manufacturers and merchants of Ireland 
^o dispose of their commodities ^ He also 
wiskied to kaow< whether any stops were 
aking respecting die engrossing qf 
brandies by the Oporto tnerchants‘^ 

Mr. Rose replied, that there were no 
complatius of the want «>f places to dis- 
pose nf tha commodiiies alluded to, theugih 
be ports were so few ; for tbe merchanla 
round customers enough. With respect 
to the second , question, tae.was' nek ps^ 
pared’ to oaiwer ii^ 
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ExcREauER Bati REii> Br THEBMrK«J 
Mr. Mmrryait rose to fer the prodlic* 
tion of an tccoutil 6f the Exche<|[tter bills 
in the Bank of'Englftiid, fbir a cettaln pe* 
Hod. The hon. gent, eoncdved that it 
would be necessary td make only a few 
obser rations by way of preface to 4iis 
motion* reserving to himself the right of 
replying to any arguments which might 
be adduced against if. The amount of 
Bank notes in circulation fovthe four years 
succeeding the peHod at which hit motion 
would* commence (I7$I7)* was from II to 
J 3 millions. Previous to the passing of the 
Bank Restrictioif Act; they only amounted 
to a millions; and it appeared from the 
documents prefaced* that, at the latest pe- 
riod to which those documents were made 
up, they amounted to from 0,2 to 24 mit- 
Jions. The eflfect of the depression of the 
coinage was the rapid increase of this 
species of circulating medium, and yet so 
unconscious was the deputy governor of 
the Bank of this boon of the ministers, that 
heaUributed the dtgiression to the unli*- 
mited grant of foreign licences, and not to 
the alarming increase of Bank notes. The 
great evil which the public sustained by 
this increase, was the advance in price of 
every commodity. The dirrctors of the 
Bank, however, denied the fact ; foe they 
assert that the advance of price is owing to 
other causes, and they contend that there 
is not a note more in circulation than what 
is required tor the service of the public. 
One of the great evils of this circulating 
medium is the facility which it alFords to 
the company to purchase up ail the Ex- 
chequer Bills which may be brought into 
the market. Since the discounts have 
failed them, in consequence of many of 
their best customers hScving found their 
way into the Gaaette, they of course are 
obliged to have rk''COurse to other means to 
obtain profit, and they accordingly, with 
their own paper, purchase treasury secu- 
rities. It was tl^ wise policy of «mr an- 
cestors, when the Bank was first establish- 
ed, not to grant them too^Avidc a field for 
•peculation, lest in so doing they might 
clash with the interests of the States but 
of late years his Majesty^s government had 
departed from that, wise line of conduct, 
aDd,fts it would seem, hadcoiinected them« 
•cives. with.thjs ^mpany. In 1793, Mr. 
Pitt found it convenioat to pass an acl, 
(VOL. XIX,) 


wk'--' ..pH, 

ft*. ,dn«c.» jrf sumuiji 
penjr for the usei^ Ibe goaerime^b^^^lpl 
•pint of that aei did, nos, hpw:ofeft 
rise more than (K!0,OQOf» fo be 
but ittbi^hemly that had 
away with, beeaqse it >ecamfi MCei^jr ^ 
that the copitecifoa shimMi . be^ crm^ thaQ 
ever. The hon. gent* thou|^ht that^j^f 
conduct of goverament fin that 
I unfair, for . if it necessalK'^^ 
chequer Billsehoold be issued* 
be sent into the world. bearing 
terest, and in small sums of tOf., 

40f., or of 501. sterling: hut^bu.CQia^ 
queiiceof the measures adopted 
ment were, that the comply wes .eimbm 
to purchase Uie whole or the &ilU,tsaueC 
to the disadvantage of the pubjic fopdlh 
Indeed, so much had the Company fpgt^ 
tlated themselves with the goverhoMtl!^ 
that, in 1 706, they extorted a. sort'rfjprp# 
mise from the minister, that hetW<^qId 
negotiate any subsidy with apy fo.rei|p^ 
power, without the coiicujrrenpe 
Bsnk.. The hon. gent, con^stdered; tbia.rw 
giving to them a dangerous power, .which 
was evidently manifested ; ,for the jSE^hr 
sion of their paper issues enabled thnhl W' 
purchase annually 17 millions of Ext^? 
quer Bills. He contended that the, apt cl 
the 33d of the king made them a,gr,et|^ 
part of the goTeriunent^aud^coasequBii^^ 
if they claimed a paiticipatioD ip tha.pul^ 
lie interest, this Houses^ course wei3MHl| 
titled to look 

grounds he could sec no objcctida.to Ibc 
production of the account. .He. .theft 
moved for " An Acuoual> of the EjwiqC'^ 
quer Bills held by the Bank of England^, U 
January, April and June, >of 
commencing from the, 1st .ijaq.U^y» 
down to the latmt |reriod» 
same can be made up-lV % — viif 
Mr. Afaniiirrg replied 
of the hon. gent., who usd 
Directors of the Bank with 
confidence- which the repei|^^ 

them. He denied that they, hud 
confidence, and he never 
charge. of the sort, except hroipjhis. 
of the bon. gent, > He thejfefofn.iqj^^l 
allowed to d^beUevy it# jrithpuf 
to prove it was founded i^n truth* 
this conviction the topica iii jthe 
the hon. gent., were 
answer- He omst, 
grounds for .objecting to 
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«ct 6Fth« SSd «f tbe Kin^, rWiljtiiig thi 
sdrunreH tbe gcnreriimem to 600,01)0/ 
That clause was introckieed by Mk Fox 
and at that tioie was ftot objected to ; hiii 
be should be glad tf tbe hon. genu wooid 
infoTin him M^at ilte com.nerce and ibi> 
revenue of the country would have done i 
it had not been Av the issues? Tbecoantry 
could ntot have gotife on without them. In 
roof of the ronfiiienfce which this Hirase 
ad placed in the Bank, he would refer to 
the l^checjuer Bills uct| which permitted 
the Bank to advance the whole in some 
cases (particularly in 18)0, and in other 
cases half of the loans of three inillion^« b' 
the millioa and a half, and of six millions 
Wut of fourteen millions. Would the House 
fcarve permitted this without being per- 
fecti;^ ratified that confidence was well 
placra ? They had the opportunity of re- 
viewing the conduct of the Bank, and If 
they bad been jealous of their conduct, 
they onght in justice to the public to have 
dakf so. But in truth tbe House were not 
auspicious, and it was only in the bon. 
Kefitleman's imagination that the jealousy 
Existed. There was no one iii^Mncc iti 
the porchase of Exchequer Bills in which 
the Bahk had not gone in compliance iMth 
the direction of this House, and had given 
assistance thereby to the banker am! mcr» 
chant. With respect to the asscnionsol 
the hon. he must deny thiin alto- 

gether. The object which he bad in view 
sifight be obtained, if he would refer to 
the Appendix to th^ Bullion Report, 
fririoh furnished the information required 
by his tnotion ; that Appendix embraced 
awachOQQt from 1798 to 1810, and on tbe 
5lh January HHl, was delivered in an ac- 
count, by the chief cashier of the Bank, ot 
the holea in circulation ; so that every 
thing Kthlcb he desired was on tbe table. 
He must protest agdinst the doctrine of tbe 
hM. genti, of imerference with the cou- 
hevna of the company. He did not com 
teite that the hon. gent, had the right 
fivdi motives of curiosity, to examine into 
tbdie concerns, and therefore he must re- 
Ust tbe motion. 

Mr. Mmryatt denied that the informa- 
lion was on the table icbpecting tbe pur* 
chase of even a single Exchequer Bill in 
Ihe hlarket. . He contended, that if they 
fvere permitted tv go on purchasing, that 
Moy might purchase all the Bills in tbe 
mcikut, though he admitted it was putting 
ah extreme case* 

Sir J. JVsWponV thought that no ground ot 
objection to die Accounts being produced 


had been laid ; at present fae^saw no liini^ 
tation to the tssup of Bank paper. 

The motion then put ahd negatived, 

HOUSE op Loans. 

AprU 26. 

Vote of Thanks to Loan Welling- 
ton, AND tuB British anu PoRTuoussf'. 
Armies.] Tbe Karl of Livtrpooi rose, and 
addressed their lordships upon the mo- 
tion, of which he had on a former day 
given nottee for a Vote of their loidehips 
Thanks to lohl viscount Vi^ellington, niid 
the brave army under his command, fqi 
their signal and meritorioua services ilut- 
ing the recent operations in Portugal. 
When he contemplated all the circum- 
stances of the campaign, the wisdom of 
the original plan of operations, the cool 
and steady discretion with which it was 
prudently carried 'oto execution in all its 
parts, and the final anJl h&ppy result ol 
the whole in tiie deliverance Portupral 
from the piesence and oppression of the 
French army, he could not anticipate the 
(ms&ibdiiy of a dtssenlient voice to the 
motion with which he meant to conclude. 
He w'ould appeal to their loid^hips recol- 
lection as U> ihe impression >()f doubt, liltL* 
ahoH of despair, which peivaded many 
even o( thcMr lordships, when, with ihc 
vast accumnlaticii uf toicc which hed 
been placed at his di«.posal, IMa&ii.'u 
first colkrtcd his ioio (Ubh* aiiny on ihc 
frotUtms of Portugal, and lie would ihoii 
them U» contiast the debpoiidoiice of 
that period with the well grounded con- 
fidence excittd by the gi'iioiLl result of 
the operations of Uie campaign, in erder 
to form an adequate judgment of the 
transcendent luerit of the illusltious gene- 
ral and of tbe eminent services of his gal- 
lant aimy. The ability which had be ii 
so conspicuously displayed by lord WuU 
UngtOQ thioughdhl every part of Ii\a 
career in the peninsular campaigns, had 
fully convinced the ErencJi government^ 
hot to succeed against such a conimauder 
equired nioie than ordinary talents in the 
general oppoicd to him. IMassiuia wav 
herefore selected : Massena, the most 
brtunate of. ail tuo French generals, to 
'epair th losses hustaiiicd by so many 
other French mar«hals, and an army was 
placed at his disposal, the largest that the 
means of France couid collect; but as it 
was presumptuously anticipated fully com* 
patent to the complete reduction of ihe 
kiagdom of Portugal by the speedy and 
eiicctual expulsion of the BritiaK army 





Irtitn ihat oittniry^ - SKiii fmnck pm^ 

wB» eomr>60ei of « A>«o* |4> ntttt##oof« 
arrangodi atid so appoj^tttd in e^ar^r n# 
spect, as to randan it a fU instnimaiil 
ondei the comtoand of MassoDa^ for the 
put pone of undertaking nnd acuotnplishmg 
the extensive and inecUaaUd expcdi^ 
tion against Portugal. That expedition 
was not hastily undef taken ; it was known 
to be long iinderconsideration,dalibi$rat6ly 
lesolved on> in ahigli etaU of piapara* 
tion, and it was placed under the com*- 
tiiand and diieotion of the ablest and most 
evptrt commander France could boaat of. 
Ihe gitat and rarditiAl object of lord 
Wellington under these circa instances was 
at nil events the defence of Portugal; 
which he was persuaded he could main- 
fjiit *igaitist any foice which 4 was pro- 
bdbh thntTraiiee would setid; consider- 
mg /.i*<bon and its vicinity as the great 
pivot on which his system must turn, 
ioilficd as the* positions there woidikbe 
hv skill of our engineers, added to 
tlit^ local defences which nature bad al- 
n.adv msde so strong. The foundation 
of the iiecessaiy works had been begun iit 
the wintei belote last, ahd bad been pto« 
cceded m and completed, tianquiliy and 
unosu ntatiously : these wot kh formed the 
at basis of the plan of defence. The 
lintish general was perfectly aware froiii 
the brgimiirig, of the grtat importance ol 
not hastily ri'^king the safety of fhe gal 
laiit army under his cominarul ; and of 
looking tor the di fence of the country, 
not to rneasuies which might probably 
succeed, but to measures feutided upon a 
safe and ptudeiit policv: by wbich he 
judged wiiply, as tlis event had shewn, 
that success would finally be ohtafned. 
He uislied, iherefore, as long as poswble, 
to keep the enemy on the trontiers, and 
defer their invasion to a Kiter season of 
the ycai In this view of the subject of 
defence there were two objects before 
him , the fust, not hastily to risk the 
armv ; tlu second, the conviction that the 
sccuiity of Poitu^al d •‘pended on the 
hcaity co-Operatioii of the people, and 
the speedy equipment and discipline of 
the Portugue^e troops. Much of the 
(Tcdit, success, and fatuo of the campaign 
must rest on a pi udent policy' ; sutce H 
was well known, tliat a newly raised force 
r would be most likely to take theiV future 
chai artei fi om what they might prove to be 
on the first occasion oftbeir being brought 
into action. If they were then sueceas- 
ful, they were likely to ftiatntam their 


tMDp8‘at fim « « iHtiatkiB of 
onttuitaMoitfa locrf arollKr 0iii M Wi H > yw y 
and had he been diBia|tpoi«ttd hi 4iiu *1% 
aelti much uae nughi ham been fHqiMhU 
before ibe first oafaveombla uesuka cuMiUl 
have been corrected. Tbm, itugM hpr 
pear, when it was eontidemd how Iprg9 % 
propel dun of lord WellfligttM/s fopcn^wu# 
eoitiposed of Peuvuguese, mat the pwhM 
end defensive system v^s that 
was wne to adopt.-«'4f ibmr tqrdbh^ 
would look at the naanre and 
of the eliopt of she eneniy^ they weuM 
see thei ft bore no reseflihlant/a to adm* 
of those hasty and rapid armanieiiAs wUtb 
had been made by France svhea eH^sgbd 
in war with different powers : boi thAjfc,itn 
invade Portugal, Pranea^ not pt var wrifh 
any of the powers of Euiope^Oiwe tlur nai^ 
tioitis of the Peninsula^ bad iHilwritelir 
prepared th» means of iovaaion duMg; 
seven inonths . To render the namy pen 
foot, the enemy bad appoimed ime w 
most abie and sneoessfoi of ai! hia ganav 
lah; nay to solicitous whs he m shif 
respect, that the beiit^cers wembmlll^ 
from others of his armtes, io act sn eub^ 
ordinate capacities ta tbs* army Jot Hei»> 
sena In shot t, it wai» a gmat, fib imnitiiek 

effect of mature and anxious and deJifanralo 
preparation, under ibe ablest officers lOf 
France. 

In the great view, however, whidh ihs 
British general took of the general objects 
of the campaign, and of ahe more immei 
diate mteresis to which he was pecuiiariy 
bound to aticfid, he never Inst slgliteif the 
propriety or pohey of offbesive waidi|Wet 
should the oppcivtuidsy occur erilh * m 
viofla4 chance of s4iccebs* Hs never ^es 
the enemy had chosen to isserr) prctttj^ 
to relieve Cwdsd Rodrigo. (Oo tbatmi^ 
ject he comraunicated with the manplU 
de la Koinana, who was fierfoody nOHO 
vificed that lord Wellmgtoii's system 
nglH. Lord Wellington had only 
that if the Spaniards oowld <giwko g gram 
CKertion, so as to diw off a condderwtdb 
part of the Fienoh force, he wqotd itudiffi* 
take offensive fiieasores; but hO addod> 
that he should look to ohe campatgtf as n 
whole, and oibbark in no measoreto wbictl* 
be was not adequate, or which floutdf 
risk his army. By the mode of ffdfaiiOdr 
idopted. Ciudad Rodrigo did not snsrknlldP 
till the SUt of July i Almeida not »tiiNtiir 
27tb of August, and tban pldlfmfom^ 
and unexpectedly In consdijiieitee of 
unfortunate auddenti wMdh< web dwL 
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kiiown to all their ]ikrd8h[pwi*<^niitHIien This pla'n of oar fOntwot wastoo oHginal 
it appeared tbkt id l>dnM^eDC«''of the dike, and eeiirelf bilhtiDo It was formed 
presence and ^daitiod of Hie>^HitberflAy, upon ^no fernier' plan ^ thd defence of 
the lyddctibn of 'ihesd twp bad tnat country ; it was UieTeauk of his own 

been ''retarded from tho middle' of May, excellent judgment, and was now sane*- 
^ben the French army wok otsembled tioned by the tnbote paid to its merit by 
before Chidad Rbdrigo, to tike 27th of the cofiduot of the enemy himaelfs 
AO^efst, when the accideOlal destruction of When lord Welhngtuik thus found him- 
the* bfiagax^ bulged the governor of Al- seif in the execution of his own masterly 
meida to capitulate. So far theHffore thetr plan, placed in bis position at Torres Ve- 
Ib'fidjH^fps'mnst perceive grounds of satis* dras, two distinct courses of conduct pre- 
Ibtlion, froid the wisdom with which the sented themselves to his consideration— 
operations, were concerted and carried on. whether, taking advantage of circom- 
Thus they saw armies, such as those which stances he should seize the earliest favour- 
had overturned kingdoms in a month, ba- able opportunity to attack the enemy ; 
laiioed and stopped ; war returning to hs or, availing himself of the impregnable 
old course, and the enemy obliged to re- strength of his position^ he should leave to 
spect os, and to Carry on his hostilities the slow but sure progress ot scarcity, 
npbh old principles. Lord Wellington, want and privations, to produce ultimately 
when they advanced into Portugal, made all the disastrous effects to fhe enemy 
Ao Vend against them but when there was that could result frum their immediate 
. the strongest prospect of success ; when &.gnal defeat. And here it would not be 
Circumstances were of the most advam douig justice to lord Wellington il he did 
ta'geoQs kind, and in which he could safely . not say, that if any unseasonable delay 
fry and estimate the value of the Portu- hail occurred, it would not have been im- 
guese. The French took the north road putable to that general, lie coolly and 
bf the Mondego. They must all rerdlkct carefully examined the question of at- 
tbe attack they made with two divisions tacking the French, and wrote fully and 
upon otnr advantageous position, where fairly to him (lord Liverpool) his ideas on 
first lord Weiringion had the opportunity the subject. He bad stated explicitly 
of putting our allies to the test. He (lord that he was perfectly satisfied that he 
LtyerpdOi) had it from various officers who could beat the • French army ; but that 
Mrere eye-witnesses, that they could see he must inevitably himself suffer a very 
difierence between the exertions of considerable loss, since the features of the 
ffac Portuguese' and those of the British country, which made, his own ground so 
sdldidrs. Thus, by tlv? commander’s ju- strong, rendered the position of the enemy 
dft;rioas mode of conducting the campaign little inferior in strength ; besides, the 
Confidence was inspired into them^Mhey roads were broken up, and many other 
a^ufred a just opinion of *' theit own inconveniences existed. On the other 
pOW^s; and his lordship was enabled to band, he thought as confidently that the 
iise on' what gtdunds his future measures same bmeficiai results could be procured 
ipight rhst. j9e( perseveted however in by delay. He wrote theiefore distinctly 
bis original plan of retiring to the neigh- that he did not mean to move his army, 
bblUfhiOocf’of Lisbon; protracting his re- to risk a battle in a place less ad vantage - 
iMty to give the inhabitants time to re- ous than that which he had already pro- 
eflhcis, and with the ultimate posed. The enemy’s army, too, he fur- 
delaying the invaders. He with* ther stated, could be relieved only by 
drew to the position, where he had before some calamity befalling that of the allies ; 
sola that hb ftit be could contend for the and he did not judge it expedient to put 
diMbcb^Af Portugal. Was not this posi- the fate of the campaign mi the issue of 
lidh lideh as he described it 'to be?— a battle, upon ground chosen by the foe. 
cMJksbfr of resisting an army of near He (lord Liverpool) wrote to him in reply, 
full of threats and menadOs, dfrectirig hink to pursue bis own Judg- 
2 , fmoguine expectations of ^ccfits i mene ; Knowing, Irons experience, and 

jkH few Weeks served to shew that ford from personal acquaintance, the value and 
imt%(on Wasngbt; and whatever ^if- Correctness of that judgment, and that it 
ItiWice mhrh was in other points, as' to 'Wduld point out to faun the true iine.ot 
yef the eoemy^s o)Yinion hefer'bhif duty and the sOund principle of action. 
firhipw.Bntish general’s, as tVasdlOaH The general wrote again to him, that as 
his rfoi ^ntiirlog cH a’h'Aftacl^. therd was AO other army in the peninsula 





fit to Mt ogoimt mh w v(^mf m If 4*^ 
before biiii« the great saerific^ anil ioit 
that would be the couaf^iience even ef a 
fttcqeaafol aitac|c» OHMl be ooeaideredi 
but he had no doubt that final anccesa 
would be attained by other meaeuretk 
which appeared to hiro the only aafe and 
wise ones tabe adopted under all the ciri | 
cumstances of the case, buch was th^j 
generars previous opioipn: and through^ 
the whole of the operatioDS up to the re-' 
treat on the 5ih of March there never was 
a moment at which he was not confident 
of the result by a small sacrifice and wise 
delay. When, therefore, he compared 
the juit anticipation of \he result of his 
well concerted measures wi-th the full and 
faithful accomplihhment of all most 
confident expectations, be trusted that it 
would not be too much to assume their 
lordships’ cordial atsent to tHis seneral 
conclusion, that there never bid toco a 
plan of caoj^pnigA* ^ series of operations 
moie uniformly successful, or conducted 
with moie manifcbt and decided skill and 
spirit. What, but a welKcoasidO;«d pre- 
vious system, could have enablei (nm, 
on the enemy’s retreat, to march n<*ter 
him 30 days together without tnterais* 
sion? If there u ere no other proof olh« 
previous opinion respecting ultimate 
cess. It was demonstrable from his readi- 
ness for the pursuit of Massena I — (Hear 1) 
~The /ear- guard ot the enemy was Con- 
ducted ^with great talents by a French 
marshal, but wa^ closely followed by ^ 
till, at lengtb> with trifling loss, our arm) 
bad arrived ' m the spot where it stood] 
last ys4r, m higb spirits and in high con< 
ditiom It would be a waste of time to 
enlarge uponjhe importance of the ser- 
vice thu» rendered to the common cause, 
and the credit due for it to the general. 
We had now an army inured tp war, 
which had seen it in all its shapes; not 
only in battles and victories, but in the 
patient endurance ot rpireats, and the 
steadiness and experience acquired by 
remaiutng (or months in particular posi- 
tions. This campaijgn bs4 «lsQ shewn us 
that we bad a gegaecal equflll to the best 
exomples of modem warfare. It bad for- 
merly been said by the French, of a cele- 
brated xgeweral of opis, when speakifigof 
his great successes against them, that he 
lived in days when the greateat French 
generals were either dead not enipb^- 
ed. They couldroot agyUhis of lord Wel- 
lington* It bad be^ hia fortnne to be 
opposed 10 almost all UK(^,)first gqiaerels of 


TO 

Wfcort Mwr of roe. 
cesaea had ipadq ibeir dames proyercpal,. 
He first mpt .and bfOtifn Ja^trrhe 
had beaten ^uh^be had beaten Victor-vn 
ha bed braiep Jpurdani-r-and now he Itad 
beat^ Massena, whpse name had r^seii 
the highest for familiarity wU^^iclocy ! 


A noble earl (prey) on a fo^ 

roer nmtion of Tbenks.^(Bsrn;^M« that ft 
was the satisiacUon and pride p([the aoan^ 
try to know, that in eyery in 

which British valour was piecejl, if the 
odds against us weie not iiumericapy tm 
great to givo a chance of vietpry, opi^ 
success was certain, on sea ojr oQ^s^pre^ 
We now bad not only a proof of our pre^ 
eminent bravery, but likewise of opr ||i* 
perior military skill and SLiepce. Vlfe 
knew our military prowess as a nation 
long before we understood our maritime, 
value. In the days of the duke of Marl- 
borough, our military fame shone forth 
with distinguished lustre, in more re<» 
eeut periods, circumstaoces indeed bad 
induced os to attend more to maritime af- 
fairs ; and while almost all the couiioent 
of Europe was sinking in ruin, oUr suc- 
cesses at sea bad sui passed all the naval 
glories that had ever been auaiiwd. 
When, hovfever, the peninsula rose m 
arms agaiusi its oppressors, and seemed 
to many to foroish a most favourable op- 
portunity of resisting the general enemy, 
we tMd givfn our vigorous and willing 
usistaiiGC|.dod had again met the struggle, 
n^extend^d warfare. The evmjt 

lad clearly shewnniiB the value of our mi«, 
lUry character. Hn ^colleqted ,an 
sb'vatiuD made hy a 'gentleman now 
nnre, of whom be rodd neVer speak with- 
,oa respect, from hji admiration of lya 
fsfonts and his virtu^, pn the occasion pfl 
the victory m Jigypjs " rhave np fear,^^ 
^id he, ** foi ipe Bt|u»h troops, when og^ 
tosed Wily tbs wemy. AIJ 
Vant/’ he added (a/luir4ig to a prqp^ipe jjk 
tich he wast li^Iejpmial) is a chmy^ 
sige, and no tar oat 
' had beei. forir.^ ^ 
lily ofwrfolendii 


ess, that wj sloold be met b; 
Ulated means'of France ** 


[fcjted fo 
oripga) 


at too. ^ ,b<^ 

now war with powers. Thjir 
ihm knew th/inagnjtude rf 
she^ad madci/nd had ' 

* Ittiah yalor, acienee^t,! 
xjj rOkutt, htnst 


bei 
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of the penlnsaU tie thottld dleettly regret, ind effects of trhicb^ there coiild be nc 
as he must regr4t the failure oC the efforts doiff>t» and which inde^ could hardly be 
of any people demons of preserving their loo hi^ly appreciated. ’I be noWe lord 
independence. The result^ he trusted, iiad with his usual ability done ample 
would shew, as at least as Portugal justice to the merit of lord Vellinw- 
was concerned, what a nation, animated ten, and to the bravery of the troops 
by a right spirit, could efffeet, although which he commanded. He had listened 
for years past unaccustomed to war, and to the speech of that noble lord with the 
deprived of all advantage of military ex* nncerest pleasure; and his thanks were 
perience. If ever this country should be particularly due to him for the candour 
doomed to be the theatre of war, we which he had displayed, on this, as on 
mieht learn from the privutions, sufferings every similar occasion, in avoiding the 
and sacrifices of the Portuguese nation, introduction of anv invidiods topics, and 
what we owed to ourselves We suffered, omitting all aliusicn to any of those former 
indeed, from the inevitable evils of a state differences of opinion, which might have 
of hostilities, but wc were yet free from tended to iiiierrapt the unanimity that 
all the worst evils of war. If the mea- ought to prevail on sach an occasion, 
sures which had been so successfully There was one point, however, on which 
adopted in Portugal had been the result un that occasion be (Isrd <?rey) felt it im- 
of a wise calculation, and had been con- possible to be ailent; and that was, the 
xiected with a pure spirit of philanthropy, apparent contrast, or contradiction, as 
so were they alio the cheapest and easiest ttomo miglit call it, between the sentiments 
mode of defending our own country, and which he.'had now; delivered, and theopi^ 
of securing to us those bli^ssings we yet nions which he had expressed on former 
peculiarly enjoy* He should not farther occasioor, when the nature and policy of 
tr^puss on their lordships’ attention, but the caiipaign in Portugal were the subject 
conclude with moving, •• That the Thanks of di.^iission. He was reatly to acknow- 
of their lordships be given to licet, gen. led^# that on the invasion of Portugal by 
lord viscount Wellington, for the ability, th^ French armies, and in the course of 
fortitude and per.seyeraiice, vhich he had progress, he did anticipate a very 
displayed in the important services he <l>f&rent issue to the campaign from that 
had performed, in the defence of Portugal had since happily taken place, 

against the enemy.” /Whether the grounds upon which he had 

^ The motion being made, aid the ques-j forced that opinion were just or defen- 
ftlon put, I sib/e-^whelher the reasons and considcra- 

^ Earl ,Gri'y rose, and said, that the moJ '***» which induced him to come to such 
tion of the noble lord had his most entir/ * conclusion were well or ill founded, had 
^nct full assent ; and though the nobjb more or Jess the appearance of probability 
lord, in the coarse of bis speech, Wd support them— whether in the eye of 
omitt^ nothing tb4 could illustrate t|c 'prudence or upon any principle of policy 
nature and extent of the services that h<id ihey might or might not be susceptible of 
been performed, yet ire could not sit silent justification, be did not mean then to in** 
bn the occasion, inipnsied as he was witf quire. It was enough to say that they 
feelings of gratitude and ^ilmiration to 'vere at the time his conscientious opinions. 
tVsgrjds that great cohimandsf who was tb had in the present instance a much 
sublet of this vo^e, (driving a jijt itiore agreeable task to perform in express- 
bf ttonal pride froi the coaf deration, tfet iug llm great and signal satisfaction he felt, 
the hgnour of life coantr^j had been to that the event bad not corresponded with 

exalted by the c^duct of tit the fears which be felt, nor conGrrned the 

.Wtiqguished gdieral aid Us brave ar^y. anticipations which pressed upon his mind. 
TJhcie were aYadditioiaLfeiolives of:». To their lordships and to the public, 

? nature personjlto this explqnation might be of no import- 
pioAselb vvhicy induced hm to feel anions anoa ; to hit^iseif however, and to his own 
the noble eatl ^|d to second the character, be felt such an explanation 
t I .E'^rliou to the not only due, but of consequence ; and he 
which, I s teU in withojding m iw- trusted their lordships would do him the 
^ the v( tc of thanks n a tbroMr oc- justice to believe, that the opinions which 
m, was he pleasure h^ now be had foitnerly dtlrvered, though now 

cdntributii\ his eite ef baippily contradicted by the event, were 

. hp|>r 9 haiiou|cir scirtibes, as thqbcirits at least she sincere and honest dictates of 





liTS mindj taken up from M ilhberai or iii^ 
xt^ioos feeling. He had novr no healHn 
lion to quality and retract them ; end this^ 
▼erv circumstanre, perhaps, g ive a ralue 
tu his ' nie on the piesent occasion, ahitb 
wouhl render it protiably not less grateful 
to him uho was us objhct, and which 
would not Diheiwise have belonged to it, 
had he been one of those wlio anticipated 
success from the greatness of the means 
that were employed to attain lU Those 
who looked fonvard to siicress at all pe« 
nods oi the campaign were bound to nc* 
Knowkdge the valour and consummate 
skill of the commander of the allied forces; 
but th it ac knowledgraent was still more 
amply due from those who, like htmscT, 
did conceive the difbculties in which lord 
Wellington was placed, to be such, as to 
threaten him and his at my with the gieat- 
est dangti, and greatly to dimmish the 
hopes ot A sQccesstul issue. This was the 
only use he wished to make ol those rc- 
rolkctions and allusions, whu h only served 
to exalt m hib mind the charafttr ol this 
coiisumniate commander, and to hei^hien 
his gratitude lor that tiansctndeiii ^kill 
and \aloiir winch had surmomited such 
foinudible dillicuHies. 

Alter the fanhiut and able detail, which 
their (oirMiips had just heaid oi thenatuic, 
the cliatacler, the operations and cvenU ol 
the campamn, it was not his intention to 
detiin (he House by a repetition of the 
Will merited eulogium to which they 
had all listened svith so much satrsfac- 
tion. He 'should only say, that upon the 
whole 7t appeared manifest, that by the 
most exemplary and patient pei severance 
under unfavouiable circumstances, and at 
the moment ol action by the skillul com- 
hmation ol lorre and the most determined 
courage, a gieat sucfwsfi had been achiev- 
ed, dn<l as much honour done to the Bri- 
tish di my as any victory could have ac- 
comphshtd. The success itself was greau 
ly enh need by the small amount of blood- 
shed with which it Was attained. Mxd 
the French army been defeated m a great 
battle with the loss of 20 or 25,000 men, 
which might perhaps be nearly the aVsemit 
of their kwscs in the r^Hreat, such a vic- 
tory could not have been obtained without 
a heavy expenditure ot British blood. In 
the niicKt of our rejoicings otx aiKh an 
event, there must have becsi man/ monvn- 
ings; but the enemy had now sttstaiimd a 
lo'ss equal to that which a great v’CVOiy 
would have inflicted, and th'art at a Matl 
expence on the' pan «of the ailMi army. 


It wii Ivtliiar, $ikit masl be to n uir 
lofdshipSi thtrOlore a aource ot 
saUisfactioii, that so touch had been mv* 
ed, and yet that British blood, so vdial _ 
at all times, had been spared. (Hw),sj[ 

There was one topic however tdrJifc]| , 
he Could not advert without gredmakl^ 
and that was, the miseries thai 
inflicted on the unlortunate jnfaabitndf 
Portugal by their niercilesa mvi^j[;i 
Calamity was inseparable Irom wa^)in(!, " 
above all, Irom a defensive war, whetht 
enemy had penetrated into the h^^ oT 
the cotftitry. 'Xhe dwellings, an^o 
means ol the people, would he noadt^h- 
servient to the purposes of Um Invar ) 
but to oiii general, no blame was ascri^ 
lor adopting measutex, which, thgh 
painlul in ihetmelves, lyere very 
Sary for the ultimate expulsion 
enemy. The mtserips w hich the Frali 
bad inflicted in their retreat, were, Im 
all concutrent accounts, suflicient to n 
low up the k clings of trery hutM 
spirit ; and he Hosted, that as to lord W- 
iifigt«>n the loTiugutse were mJobteld|ir 
tile expulsion ol their enemies, so tqis 
provident cares tiny would alf>o bb.v 
debted for mutli allevirtfon ol ibeir 
fortunes From the language heldfy 
ministers, he ii u^ted that Portugal was ir- 
lectly secure, at least lor the pres#} 
that no apprehension was to be ctttertttbd 
lor bir W . Bereslorrl and brs army;'lid 
that the speedy lell ol Badajoa m>|^0e 
bi mly anticipativl. in this lighf^ the x- 
pulsion M the French army was to bee- 
gaided as a circumstance of the prodexi 
nature, and most worthy ef the eoTiht 
llhanks of the House^^the greatest rewrd 
which the y had to bestow. 

Great and important, however, as ve 
deliverance of Portugal was, even dkl 
might prove only a tempoiary advioiCdO^ 
but the moral influence of such a 
guisbed advantage upon the mitids of aa 
enemy’s forces mustbe Veiy cxinsidera%, 
while on those of our oWn tro^ ih 
must be incalculably bewencialj-*-!Pr& * 
the proud and well-earned donil^ilce. tw 
we possess commanders wbie to cope w)i 
amo to defeat the ebfldren*^^ 

victory, we denved aeeeotity agafi||M} 
eSbrts that may be inote immediately 4v 
reeled against ourselves. But At the same 
time that he made this observation he 
must caution Che House against ihinldng 
tim tfibrh was no gmmd fof ^foru'''ap^ 
prehMWiocr. He knevf not whih 4im- 
mti wiim bf 4hh foriowm 

4 f 
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b\J in Holiand, or from io the 
{hL[ Europe; with prdapecti of di- 
vfsiti in tlio.se quarters^ he mras not ac* 
main d : but when he considered what 
marked repulse must ha^ on 
vihe rc sngeful passions of our cnemyji and 
uch his reputation was at stake in 
;iepaiig his losses, we ought to be pre* 
''par^i or seeing still greater e0brts made 
. oy h ; &n<l if we continued to be left as 
prin »als in the war of the Peninsula, he 
muc doubted, jtill, the chances of our 
. J)eifi dtiinately successful.— *There must 
. be y different exertions made from 
wha re had witnessed on the part of the 
Spa rdsj to enable us to entertain a 
rati I hope that the independence of the 
I’eij lula would or could be finally esta- 
bl}». The present was a propitious in- 
lei'l for exciting Spain to combined and 
^ .Twus efforts, and should be improved 
^'h^inisters for that purpose, particularly 
. wn the gallantry and good conduct of 
thfortuguese troops had pointed out the 
vcjmoJe in which this inierval may be 
tui d tp the best advantage. It was ^ 
do incumbent on ministers and on par* 
\ liamt totake care, lest through timidity. 

’ ilia cUity. or corruption in an v quarter, 
all ur sacrifices should be rendered use* 
lei and should only tend to sap the 
foiiiationeof ourown.powerin the time of 
Qui itmost need. Upon the whole, for the 
•ei cesof lord Wellington he felt that 
th< Qtuiost gratitude was due ; and he 
yircld detain their«lorclships farther 
by expressing his cordial acqui- 
e in the vote of thanks, which he 
ed as the highest honour the House 
I coiifer. and which should always be"" 
^rved ^or occasipni of splendid merit 
- b'Hjie present, 
f said a few words on the 

* e motion was then agreed to nem. dir. 

: Liverpool then moved a vote pf 
kl to sir. W. Beresford. and the other 
a^iiMid officers in botharmies. with a 
,, the House highly ap* 

biravery and g[>od conduct of 
k and pri- 

SVMNging tp the same. Botli mo- 
t agre^ to om. dis, 

HOVSB ’ 

iWnks to .Lowd VITilling* 
.THg 3aii:tSB . AXP jPoETUCtlXSa 

qf l4s 


ra«f 

in pursuance pf his pi^ious jaetice^ rose, 
and addressed, the Speaker: to the follow 
jng eflect: Mr. . k is the mis* 

fortune of a person' Redding the official 
siiuatioii which I have liow the honour to 
fill, not unfrequentlv to find bimieU' under 
the necessify of submittiiig tp the consi- 
deration of this House, various measures 
which it is as . unpleasant for him to pro- 
pose. as it is for the House to i^dopt In a 
state of war such propositions are multi- 
plied in proportion to the duration and 
extent of the contest., and to the burthens 
which it becomes necessary in ^conse^ 
quence of its continuance tp impose on tha 
country. But the same state of war is not 
unfrequently also productive of proposi- 
tions of a very different nature., of propo- 
sitions the most pleasing that any man 
can be called upon to m^e to.sucb an as- 
sembly. It is in the situation. Sir. to which 
1 have last alluded, that I now, conceive 
myself to stand. When an opportunity 
occurs to recommend to the approbation 
and gratitude of parliaiiient the distiti- 
gttished exertions of our naval or military 
forces, to point out brilliant instances of 
individual or collective merit, and to dwell 
with equal pride and exultation on the 
advantageous results which may fat|^ be 
expected from such gallant achieve^nts. 
all are prepared to sympathize with the 
individual on wboiSi the delightful task 
devolves, and to share with him in the 
genera) feeling of gratification. 

Sir. the case to which it is now my duty 
to call the' attention of the Housn^ in 
bi:iiigi^ forward, the motion of which 1 
have in a former night given notice, is 
one which .fhrnUhcs as .many circum? 
stances of pleasing and animating cou-, 
templatlon. as can well be conceived to 
be united in a sih^e instance. 1 am not 
aware that merits of aoy previous cam- 

paign recorded in the page of history, 
can be said , to, have exceeded the merits 
of the late^ com'paign in Portugal. Whe^ 
ther we .contemplate' tfie wisdom with 
^hlch th^ pign'i^ that Campaign was con- 
ceived, the kiicdom which has attended iu 
execufic^' ifie glorious prospect which the 
opym to^t^ world, or above all. the 
little. los|f which 'reniaios to be set against 
to. great a it;aiu, I .believe that there haa 
scarcely ever' occurred an event which 
warranted such ' unqualified applause, OC 
excited sneh, Just and well founded exul* 
taiton. 1 am indfuced to particular i^e the 
cbmpai^iiyely fers ^’iib which thia 
great gaiii hmi :b^n accomplished ; be* 



1 m pbMiidM we ttit 
Ihertf net^beeti iit&th]^ecduHohs«>4H7lHtei^^ 
ott winch the apbireAieUott of perlieiKteet 
IIW been jewly bestoWed^lb Which ttfO 
ipleil(l<iui> of victory M bhcrt darkeor^ 
Irjr the tOeienChoty h^ltttlg from the 
Corttemplatloii of atteodiiig eacKficee end 
elBiclihg toms, lit the recent in^tertce^ 
et Tdlevera and Berirosa* glor2oti<t a^ were 
those battles, the mind was compelled to 
dwell with pain on the number of valai- 
ble llve^ by which the glory redounding 
from them was purcha<ied. Thia (s a 
lerttitnent. Sir, which does not in the 
feast dba^e oOr sense df (he merit of 
those gallant dchtevemhnts. although it 
nrevenm os from considering them as 
h<ippiiy ia we can (he fn4ianee before 
t 2 < Wifh a feelmg of Onmingled and an- 
assayed satisfilcilOnc 1 wiri catl to (he 
reeollec'tidn of the Hbose che of the 
frrost drstinghished victbrfe<i on our uavaf 
dnnais, the batrle of Trafalgar -i-l will ap- 
peal to gentlemen, if they do not welt 
rraember, that, on che receipt of the in- 
tcfitgence of that most glorhnis victory^ 
tliefe Was not a sospetision ih the pobfic ‘ 
ihmd whether to rntisidfer it as an eyetft 
df jmy Of of grief — a doobt whether the i 
diH||||Nli advantiges wliichthe cotfri- { 
tiy^RV^ved from the ocrurfcAce w^tc 
itM CodUmt^balancWl by the loss of Bel- 
son and the tWave men who fell with himt 
t am sahisfred, that if the qnestiod had 
been pqt tO the nation^ whether they 
Wtmiri agree to eflbce that day from our 
IliNtory, on the Condniou of recovering 
those to whom the glory of it was dtt/i- 
botab^e, many voices WouM 4av^ decUred 
foi rel nT^uishing the vktSfry; ff by so 
duinir th« victois cooM he rededmsd, I 
do not mean to contend that socli a sent?* 
lOent IS politically connect, hoWevdr it 
may be honourable to those who edteftafh 
ir. All I contend i^ tttat such* a seM- 
ment does e^ist, anv that it w4l1 conti- 
nue to exist ; and I wilf add that it is a 
^eniinient so connected with tbO best fcej^ 
jugs of onf natuVe« that TilhoulH be^jilie 
long hi ford I vemurdd dVcid^dty 
demn il/, Little of tliis"^seritim^ift^' cl- 
ever, can mingle with our frejitif^ oti tlha 
present occasion, Odd as it almost ddtfreiy 
IS from every cirCumstande Which dbuld ' 
daitap oui joy or restrain Sur 
tibn. 

I trust, $1r. the Hbdie wilt db md \lfe 


iy; to appreciate thif lAkportandd aM 
VStue of receid events, K hot fel^tta 
now io consider the Wftdbm df deiWitng 
the Penmsula in one ^ly oV Tit ahh%^» 
We ate not (0 inquiite wheth^f H dk- 
pedient th^ we sboold apply our mitTiury 
force ibr thit purpdt^. ifr m 
rather (hSn In sSpirate WWfiesAf‘ whe?' 
ther it was ^e id ^h^TbNhgdfdsrHie 
spot orf Whibh to contdndr wtth mndo«^ 
Afl these cOnstdcriWoiit^atre Ufji^iifeeted 
With the present qheifidn. *Iph detect 
of Portoiiaf havthg hceli ctmUWed t6 fo^dr 
Weltmgton, his menis iphtt bh ^liihsMd 
by the way th MlicK hif hdr e«ehWM tU 
ti'ust reposed in him# and call defiegidltt 
nh de^e dpbtf 
phdtffie/of did 

Stojn tfiis>bsofvafiSil, ‘bo^eWrf & 

iSte 

nave a rigiH to ca» oti: vyww vRiir wiev 

vtAuliM^ 1A dkrtnili^ 

9 m tiariist 


saeceAtoi resM^OI 
tti appUad nj^ llW' 
orercote(s,aN|#iiii| 
clainufid to S«$taD| 


hi»tluqr Wm- 


1 trust. Sir. the Hbdie win do *4 ^ ton 

jattice tb bohrt^ etbftt it » Mt Ay iiilra. 
tibn to attempt to i^(tr alw^. 

taHed stMemetn^'oPWetf^t^ 
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this country that he abnold cotisider the 
iinnu diatc liberation and eventaal defence 
of Portugal as the great and primary oh* 
ject of his attention. He. knevtr that for 
that purpose there was contided to him a 
large portion of the military force of this 
country — a portion, indeed, too large to 
bo lightly hazarded. lie knew, also, that 
as additional means of ejecting hia objhct 
he bad the population of Portugal, which, 
however, it was necessary to organize, 
train and discipline, before it could be 
available in a common efibrt. I^ord Wei^ 
lioglon had therefore maturely and deli* 
berately considered the best mode by 
which Portugal could be defended. 1 
think it right. Sir, to state, that it never 
entered into his contemplation to imagine 
that if Portugal were attacked by a large 
and imposing force, he should be able to 
eilect any thing like a complete defence 
of that country on the frontier : but that 
he always contended, as he always thought, 
that ifi such a case Portugal must be de- 
fended, where it actually was defended, 
in the lines and fastnesses of Lisbon. 1 
may be asked^ however, why then all the 
trouble and expence of carrying the 
British army to the frontier ? The reason 
is obvious. To gain time for disciplining 
the Portuguese army — to gain time for 
the purpose of obtaining reinforcements 
from this country, and from other ports of 
the world. Lord Wellington had also in 
this view the importance by delay, of in- 
creasing the difficulties ijinder which the 
enemy must labour in maintaining a great 
number of troops in the seat of war. By 
waiting on the frontier, he secured the 
certainty that no attack could be made on 
Portugal, but by an army so numerous, as, 
on that account, speedily and sensibly to 
operate on its own resources ; and such 
was the event* While, however, lord 
Welliogton was defending Portugal on the 
banks of the Coa, he was fortifying Lisbon 
on the banks of the Tagus. While keep-; 
iug the ^neiny off the froDtiey , he was 
sUe^glbening the heart of Po|(^gal. At 
length, hnding it necessary to retire, he 
did. retire to Lisbon, 1 say this, Sir, to 
obviate a most unfair criticism which has 
been made on the campaign, namely, that 
the resuiit was^ accidental : that altnough 
it was a subject of congratuJ alien, it was 
ah occurrence which could never bare 
been ril^asonably expected. 

.Now,, Sir* nothing can be more unjust, 
any tjiing certaiii in the whole 
biitory of the campaign, it"^is that^ my 
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lord Wellington distinctly calculated' on 
the difficulty which the French would 
feel in maintaining there large army be>> 
fore Lisbon for such a length of time as 
would enable them to force his works 
their. Whatever may be said of other 
military opinions, that of lord Wellington 
has been completely justified by the event. 
1 will read to the House extracts from 
two dispatches written by lord Wel- 
lington, after be retired from the frontiers, 
in order that they may judge of the accu-« 
racy of my statement: — In the first dis- 
patch, dated Cartaxo, Dec. 1, his lord- 
ship says, I do not propose making any 
movement by which 1 may incur the risk 
of bringing on an action on less advan- 
tageous ground than that which I at pre- 
sent possess.— The enemy can be relieved 
from their difficulties only by the occur- 
rence of some misfortune to the allied 
army, and 1 should therefore facilitate 
their object, were I, instead of temaining 
on the ground which 1 have selected, to 
move to that which has been selected by 
them.*' The other dispatch is dated 
Dec. 29. After describing the relative 
situation of the armies, lord Wellington 
goes on to observe, Under these circunir 
stances, having such an enemy Ui||||oa- 
tend with, knowing that there is no9ny 
in Portugal capable of contending with 
that enemy but my own, and feeling that 
even success in an attack, if accompanied 
with great loss, w'ould occasion the ruin 
of the cause of the allies, 1 shall persevere 
ill the system which I have hitherto pur- 
sued, and which 1 hope will end in the 
defeat of the enemy’s object. Part of 
Portugal will unquestionably suller : but 
much as this is to be lanienleil, it is better 
that a part should suffer than that all 
.should be lost. On the whole, 1 enter- 
I tain no doubt of the final success of the 
measures 1 am carrying on ; and 1 am 
certain . that they are the only means 
which can be entirely successful.” — (Hear, 
hear, bear 1) 

Such, Sir, were the sentiments at that 
period, entertained by lord Wellington 
as to the existing circumstances and an- 
ticipated issue of the campaign. When, 
therefore. Sir, it is said, that we ought 
to blef$ our stars and hold our tongue,” 
t cantiot follow the advice. 1 thank my 
Godi but 1 cannot hold my tongue. I 
must proclaim to this House, to the coun- 
try, and to the world, the merits of that 
illustrious man who has been the instru- 
ment under Providence of eftecting this 
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great good.-— 1 abstain from dwelling par- 
ticularly on the succession of gallant ac- 
tions, winch have been fought by our 
brave troops, from the battle of Barrosa 
to the last brilliant achievement on the 
banks of the Coa, by colonel Beckwith, 
lest, in my attempt at enumerating those 
which ought to be distinguished (fought as 
they have been, day after day), 1 should 
omit many justly intitled to applause. 
But 1 must beg the indulgence of a few 
minutes, for the purpose ot adverting to 
the actual advantages which we may con- 
<»ider as derived from the campaign in 
Portugal. 1 shall consider those advantages 
as they affect our allies, ourselves, the 
enemy, and the rest of the world. 

And first, with respect to our allies, 
there can be no doubt that the diiect ef- 
fect of the campaign, in having employed 
so large a force originally intended for 
their subjugation, has been materially be- 
neficial. it has, at least, given them an 
additional year in which to struggle for 
thoir independence, and it has afforded 
them an example of what they may effect 
by a strict atientinii to discipline. The 
advantages derived to ourselves by the 
result of the campaign are by no means 
inconsiderable. This country. Sir, may 
be considered as divided into two opi- 
nions with respect to its own power and 
prosperity. Those who have thought that 
Great Britain never stood higher in those 
points, are gratified at seeing their opi- 
nion confiimed. Those, on the contrary, 
who have entertained the desponding idea 
that the sun of British glory was for ever 
set, must now congratulate themselves and 
the country on the proof that our military 
character never stood so high as at the 
piesent moment. To them the recent oc- 
currences must be infinitely more giati- 
fying than to us, who were more sanguine 
on the subject. No longer can any fears 
remain, that should the French seek our 
shores, v\e should not be able to meet 
them. VVe have a British army, composed 
of a general who has out-generalled theiis, 
and troops by whom their troops have been 
subdued. 

As to the effect of this campaign on the 
enemy, what his feelings niiisl be, after all 
his boasts and threats against the British 
army, may be easily conceived. What 
the tllecta may be internally on France, I 
will not pretend to predict. How far their 
discomfiture in Portugal may put an end 
to the delusion, that extent of dominion 
is extent of strength-— how far it may open 


the oyes of thb Froneb td tbe 'MMTerable 
and disgraceful tyesnny by'wbie6 Ibdy 
are at present cppi^essed, fuUire everite' wilt 
disclose. With regard to the rest 6f ih^ 
world— to Europe it will be an usefiSt 
lesson, pointing oat the only road to s^o* 
rity. I avoid saying any thing oft thd 
probable effect which our success map . 
hat^e in another part of the world, but I 
cannot close my mind to the expeefation 
of an impression being made by it in ibe 
highest degree favourable to the interests 
of this country. Sir, it was impossible to 
suppose that it could be the divine inten- 
tion of Providence long to permit the con- 
tinuance of that system of oppression and 
usurpation under which Europe has so long 
groaned. It may, perhaps, not lie pre- ^ 
sumptuous in ui to hope that we may bet 
the instruments of delivering the worldi 
from its thraldom. It is not impossible 
in the dispensations of Providence, bof 
that in that very peninsula in which the 
tyranny of France has been so cruelly ma- 
nifested, she may receive her death-wound 
if not her grave.— But to revert to that 
which is our present business, namely, to 
give our thanks aod applause to those who 
have put us in such a situation to talk this 
language. All we can do on this occasion 
is only the commencement of my lord 
Wellington's glory. For, as long as a 
vestige of the present eventful times re- 
main on record — as long as it shall be con- 
genial to the heart of man to be gratified 
with military glory acquired not in ex- 
tending the ambitious projects of a tyrant, 
but in resisting tyranny and defending the 
oppressed— as long as execration shall 
follow the contemplation of violence and 
iiiju&iice— as long as praise shall be deemed 
due to the most zealous and patiiotic ex- 
ertions in a righteous cauke— so long shall 
the character of lord Wellington be ve- 
nerated by posterity, and be embalmed in 
the memory and graiiiude of mankind. I 
move, Sir, ** Tliat the Thanks of this 
Home be given to lieuteuant-general lord 
viscount W^liiigton, for the consumntato 
ability, fortitude, and perseverance, 
played by him in the command of tbd 
British and Portuguese forces, by wbidh" 
the kingdom of Portugal has been succesl-''' 
fully defended, and the most sigfAtl stnd^' 
impoitant services rendered tp hii 
and country.” 

Mr. Canning and lord Milton rbte ^ 
gether, but Mr. Canning having first; 
caught the l^ieaker's eye, lord ; 

gave way. - * 
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Mr. CfuMffVC thep 8ai(lf lM» in ri«ing to 
second the aicniioa of bis rigkli ban. feiend, 
he. left some difficulty in d^iciding .whether 
he should content himself with merely 
tecondifig the motiori« leaving to the House 
the itfipression vvhich.the speech. of his 
right h<»ii. friend had made,, and which in- 
deed the contemplation of the question was 
calculated to produce, .or preface the de- 
claration of such intention by the expres- 
sion of his sentimi^nt upon the subject to 
which the motion referred. In the situa- 
tion in which be wws placed, he felt it 
equally difficult to decide whether to speak, 
or to be silent. To speak, because becoiild 
but imperfectly echo ihe sentiments which 
the House had just heard, and in which all 
must concur ; to he silent, because strongly 
as be leli those sentiments in his own breast 
it was almost impossible to repress the de- 
claration of them. There was one consi- 
deiatitm independent of general impulse, 
which, however, induced him to trouble 
the House, This was the advantage al- 
luded to in the latter part of his right bon. 
frieniFs speech, which this country must 
derive from a just contemplation of its si- 
tuation, as well as of the means by which 
it had been brought into that situation, and 
of the bentffits that were likely to result 
from it^ Oqe of the main consequences of 
that situation was. that, in deciding upon 
the question then under their cqngideratioo, 
they were relieved from all the difficulties 
which usually attended such votes. En- 
gaged as the country wa^ in a contest of 
sudi magnitude and extent, it seldom hap- 
pened that unanimity was to bo expected 
•-^that the merits of the service to be re* 
munerated appeared to all persons in the 
^ame )ight«-.>or that it was felt unneces- 
sary, more or less, to compare the means 
with the end— *lhe exertion with the effect. 
Whenever upon any occasion a failure un- 
fortunately took place, every particular, 
was uniformly inquired into, every action ' 
examined, every measure weigheq, every 
probabilt^ty canvassed, and the absolute 
m^cessity of failure finally and clearly j 
demopstrated. All this usually took place 
lifter the result was known^ and when the i 
test of experience removed every difficulty | 
of judgment^ and the event itself furnished i 
an unerring decision upon 
ihfc measures which may have jheen re- 
sorted to* ^ Whenever, on ihc .contrary* 
soccessewas brought under idle considers* 
tiats of- parJiament, debate was |{enic.- 
rdlly ukhesecl in hy>depracfl4ii|g ail dfecos- 
•iolitof »tie eveais or muatarawdtkbdiay 


have preceded the pariictilur. service ia 
which the attention of pariiament may he 
called, and by insulating the object, Ms 
which the Vote of Thanks called Tor ap- 
plied ; whilst those ei^en who acquiesced 
in the vote, fell it necessary to keep out 
of sight every thing which might have 
preceded the pariicu iar service. This waa 
quite a natural practice. There were 
many actions which, whatever may have 
been the character of the system of oiea- 
sures that led to them, could best be made 
a subject of discussion upon the splendour 
ol their own intrinsic meiits. 

But was the question then under con- 
sideration the case of insulated action in a 
senes of operations, or even of a single 
campaign of a war brilliantly terminated 1 
Notwithstanding all that his right hon. 
friend had said, of forbearance as to the 
introduction of other topics into (he dis- 
cussion, he must be permitted to say, that 
this was not the case of a smgle signal 
action, or of an isolated or occasiu.iai ac- 
quisition of glory : it was. be should con- 
tend. the fruit of two yeais exertmii— of 
the application, during ih.it period, ot an 
understanding of the 6rst order, combined 
with n.dHtary talents scarcely ever equalled 
in history, to a state of difficulty unparal- 
leled, and crowned with exemplary success. 
He considered this state of things, ihere- 
fore, which they were about to honour 
with their thanks, not as the consequence 
of one campaign, but as the resuli of the 
labour of two years. He looked upon 
lord Wellington, in the accomplishment 
of the success he had achieved, as the in- 
sirument in the hands of Providence for 
the deliverance of Portugal. But when 
contemplating the merits of lord Welling- 
ton’s services in Portugal, he could not 
look to the evacuation of that country by 
the French as a military act, without re- 
ference to the means by which that de- 
sirable event had been eflected ; and 
while the end was so well deserving of the 
applause of that Hou^e, and the appt oba«> 
lion cd the country, he must contend, that 
the means employed for bringing it about 
were no less entitled to credit and com- 
memoration. < 

His righr hon. friend bad fdverted to 
the efleci which this state of affairs would 
have upon ourselves, Opon our allies, upon 
onr e|iemie8,.afid u(ipn the rest of Europe ; 
gnd with fd$> right hon. friend, he was 
^eady ta coficur that the e0ect must be 
^oqsiderahle with respact to all. , Tnkiolu 
Mf^t,,ta wottld bjMretiiioo ««r« 





lelvety he would ask, whether, whea t#o 
years ago we had taken the resolution to 
make our stand iti Portugal, when we de^ 
termined to make that country the theatre 
of our struggle with Prance*— the question 
wjas not considered doubifu), how lar we 
might be able to maintain the contest ? 
Whether those, even, who thought buc*> 
cess atiamable, did not &el that it was still 
a question of doubt ? But, when the deter- 
mi nation was formed, those who looked to 
the contest with confidence, took the most 
efiectnal roraiis of realising their sanguine 
hope s by the selection of a roan to con« 
duct the "operations, whose natural genius 
and military experience insured the ac- 
complishment of all thatwas altamabic by 
human sagacity-^ who, wisely calculating 
his means, and deliberately comparing 
them with the end he was to accomplish, 
would take every necessary measure to 
insure it. 

How could the House sufficiently ap« 
precKite Ins merits, when they iol lowed 
him Irom the fatigues of the day to repose 
in hi^ tein ; and contemplated bis feeling 
whilst looking for consolation from home 
under his 1 .borious duties— ^w hen instead 
of colnsolatioii, he found at cusation— in- 
stead of encouragt'iiK nt, inisrepresenutioii 
and obloquy— \s hen he found all his 
dangeis iiiagnihed. and ail the means of 
the enemy uniloinily ex iggerated— when 
everyone of his measuies was traced to 
temerity or compoNion. and all the raove- 
menisof ihe enemy to wisdom and miiiiaiy 
s-kill ' When they took all this into their 
cMisideiaUun, it was impossible not to 
coincide what liis feelings must necessa- 
rilv have bes^ii. and not to ascribe his 
steady and uiiuliertd perseverance in the 
plan he had presiously laid to its final and 
glorious accompl^hmeut, to teal magna- 
nimity and true valour. Whilst exposed 
to such misrepresentations, he never 
deigned to nonce any of the unfounded 
statements he stw published upon the 
subject : he determined not to reply to 
them in words, but to let the result put the 
calumnies and calumniators to shame. 
During this time he saw all his plans ri- 
pening into maturity ; and steadily pro- 
secuting his purpose, lie forbore, ihrougli- 
out ihe whole of hii correspondence, from 
introducing one word expressive of dis- 
content. If there was any thing which 
could not be contemplated without admi- 
ration, it was the case of a man exposed to 
such misrepresentation, and yetdisdaiiiing 
to indulge in any eaqpceesioni of Ids fiseliugi ; 


delibavxtely and s^ccMdvxtf 
With thk two most opposite fe«ilig »' m g 
general temeiity ana prOeraatiiiaiieii> *14 
yet calmly end iteadHy puvsoiiig^ sbk* 
wiseand salutary course wliieh had bMoglif 
his country to that happy state, when pas**' 
liament could look back without regret or 
look forward with hope, and wnen eonaM^ 
quently gentlemen were at length enaUed 
u> discuss the question witbitery eonsfdet- 
able advantages. 

Hit right hon. friend had in his mind 
very justly adverted to opinions, which 
had divided, am) faiily divided, the eo*A* 
try, as to whether the strength andre^ 
sources of this country, were eqoal in 
maintain the contest in the Peniiwubi 
against France— whether wo could bring 
our military meaiiH. with any prtispect of 
success, into competition With thooeof the 
enemy*— whether our strength was notne« 
ccssanly confined to one element— in shoH 
whether some eternal fate by some fixed 
and irrevocable decree had not separated 
the trident from the sword f He did not 
think with ilitise who inclined distrust 
the military means of this country j but 
ratbei leaned to thoiie who thought that 
this country should enher become a great 
military power, or a vaMial of France, 
She had then become at leiif^lh a great mi* 
htary power, not agaimst the hopes cer# 
tainly, bot against the fears of those, who 
had doubud of her sufficiency. Othera 
were of i pinion, that we ought not to w* 
gage as prmcipals^m a war oo the conti- 
nent. but the vote of that day would, he 
truMed. bring that question home to the 
House; a question from which they could 
nut escape. With all the right, which we 
bad, to demand the confidence of Pbrtuga^ 
to require her co-operation, and to coin 
trol bei military resources, would it have 
been proper in us to incite Fortogal to> 
war, and to decline sharing in its diffi^^ 
culties or dangers ? Those who though* 
that we should not act as principals, wevis 
as it appeared of opinion that oor^assist-r 
ance should have been given by desultory^ 
expeditions; by supplies of arms, pruk 
visions, and ammunition. But exp«» 
ditions for making descents included re«( 
embarkations ; and thus, as often as our 
peditioiis re-etnbavked, we should lei?ve aw 
many victims behind as we should induct' 
to co-operate with us ; and should expost 
to destruction all those whom we shouldh 
drive u> an unavailing resistance to that * 
overwhelming power which we sbouM 
not think we eonld oorseivatmeet in iafo» 
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ty. Could any ipan think that we ought 
to desert those who implored oqr pro* 
tection^ who might be stretching forth 
their arms to grasp our swords^ and anx* 
ious to place themselves und^r the shelter 
of our power ? 

But this country bad acted upon no 
such opinion; we became principals in the 
war^ and what had been the result? We 
carried on our war in Portugah we had 
brought our army to a state of efficiency 
competent to meet the enemy if he should 
invade us, and enabling us to daunt him 
to the attempt : this alone was sufficient 
to entitle lord Wellington to the thanks 
of the House and of the country* As to 
the effect the result of the campaign 
would have upon our present or any 
future allies, he could not suppose it in* 
considerable. His right hon. fiiczid had 
adverted to tlie effect it might have upon 
the other nations of Euiope: he hoped, 
that any such eflect would not operate too 
soon, and that we should still be left to 
contend with the French>*-the world the 
prize, and the witness of our exertions. 
He trusted that no attempt would be 
made to urge any part of Europe to a pre* 
mature elfort, such as had too often been 
the case ; and he would own, be had not 
heard with unmixed satisfaction the ru- 
mours respecting probable convulsions on 
the continent which were afloat, but which 
be hoped were not authorised. If any re- 
sistance were to be given to France, he 
Wished it to be upon a 9onviction that the 
nations rose in their own cause— because 
their oppression was intolerable— because 
they preferred the risk of annihilation to 
the certainty and severity of subjection. 
He feared another Wagram or Auerstadt; 
and, in bis opinion, too sudden a rising 
would be easily put down, and only tend 
ultimately to confirm the subjugation of 
thh continent. He wished the nations pf 
Europe to abstain from re<%istancc till 
France should be more humbled, and 
their Ofvn sufferings should urge them to 
a” fast great desperate effort. With re- 
spect to the Other part of the Peninsula, he 
fabhed the result would be, that it would 
place itself under the same guidance ; but 
that tioihing ought to be said, either here 
or id*^ Spain, to precipitate the measure. 
Lord Wellington,he was sure, by the same 
urisC, temperate, sage, and conciliating 
cdddsels, would achieve the same suc- 
cesses, wherever he should carry the arms 
fir the glories of his country. Having two 
years ago taken upon himself the respon- 


sibility for the rashness or the wisdom erf 
the measures which led to this deliverance 
of Portugal, he should not now do his 
duty, if he bad omitted to express his ap- 
probation of the manner in which they 
had been followed up ; if he bad not paid 
the tribute of his applause to those who 
had persevered in that system. This 
tribute was not extorted from him by suc- 
cess; he had stated the same opinions 
whilst the issue was yet doubtful, and no 
failure could have induced him to alter 
them. The right hon. gent, concluded 
by seconding the motion. 

General Tarkton observed, that a great 
part of the speech of the right hon. gent, 
who had just sat down, would apply to the 
question upon the army extraordinaries, 
which was to come on after thisdiscussini, 
but did not apply to the question then be- 
fore the House. With respect to the 
motion of the right hon. gent., no man in 
the army, or in England he should say, 
could rejoice more heartily than he did, in 
the success of his Majesty's arms. He 
concurred most cordially in (Ins vote of 
thanks. He had on a former occasion op- 
posed a vote of I thanks for the bat^e of 
Talavera; but to this vote he should give 
his entire assent, lie was not rurprised 
at any thing that could be achieved by 
English courage, Irish spirit, and Scotch 
intre()idity. An army composcil ul such 
matviials roust he irresistible. He could 
have wished that this vote of thanks had 
been reserved lill after the fall of Alrneul.i ; 
but that should not make him object to 
the vote. Still he entertained the opinions 
be formerly expressed, and considered the 
system as not judicious. If Buonaparte 
should not make some gicat efforts to re- 
trieve his losses, his imperial throne would 
be shaken ; his iron crown would, with its 
weight, gall his own head, and the kiin: of 
Italy be an outcast from his cradle. But 
the affiiirs of the war were not yet finished, 
lie trusted that lord Wellington would be 
successful in making the Peninsula rally 
round him, and Europe make an eflbrt for 
her deliverance. No honours that the 
crown could bestow w'ould be too great 
for him. 

Genera.’ Fergtuon observed, there ap- 
peared but one sentiment in the House, 
with respect to the meritsoflord Wtlling- 
ton and his' gallant army. He could not 
for a moment think that any praise of his 
would add to the fame of that noble lord. 
Of Lord Wellington, he had never had but 
one opinion, and the consequence was, 





though his britifant aotioni ga?e'plea6ur^« 
th^y were not with him a matter of sur^ 
prise. With such feelings* he could only 
say, that he most heartily concurred in 
the motion. 

Lord G. GrenvUk said that he should 
have legretted the subject of this night^s 
divcu<«sion having gone to a vote without 
his having had an opportunity of de- 
clanng how heartily he concurred both 
in the vote of thanks proposed from the 
other side of the House, and in every ex* 
pression of admit ation for the conduct of 
fold Wellington and the army under his 
command, which had characterised the 
speeches of the gentlemen who had pre* 
ceded him. It was not, he trusted, alone 
from the individual attachment he bore to 
tlie character of the gallant and distin* 
guislicd officer in question that he was 
anxious to give the motion his warm sup- 
port, hut frooL a general conviction that 
the vote of the House, as now proposed to 
pas^, is the leward of all others the fittest 
perhaps to he paid to an officer, placed in 
sue h situation as that noble lord, with a 
mind and feelings calculated like his to 
appii elate its value, and for services which 
like his had so splendidly^warranted its 
application. It was from a conviction, 
th.it by withholding fiom ofTicers who'had 
dt served well of the Stale, so proud a 
It'jtmmny of praise and gratitude, they 
were depriving them of the purest in- 
centive to ambition, the most hoiiouiabie 
meed of merit, the applause of their 
country ' It is, said the noble lord, with 
pleasure that I turn to the contemplation 
of lord Wellington's clarnis upon the gra- 
titude of this House : and to discover the 
validity of those claims, we need, I think, 
only look to the btateof the Peninsula, at 
the opening of the Portuguese campaign 
of 1810, and compare it with its state at 
this moment, at what I trust we may date 
the conclusion of that campaign. Let us 
look to that campaign itself, lord Wel- 
lington’s claims are to be traced through 
every movement of the allied army ; let us 
look to the present moment, his eulogy is 
pronounced in Us event. In the begin- 
lung of year, we find lord Wellington 
holding the frontier line of Poitugal, with 
his advance upon the Agueda, with a 
Jintisli ainiy fiom many circumstances 
weaKincd in numbers .and in health, and 
With a considerable pait of Ins opera ion** 
depending on the cxcttionsof a Poifu- 
guese foicc, of w hi( h he then ki.t’vno- 
tiung, but ihcir wantofdiscipli 'C, of which 


hb domplainsin htedilpatcbba'ioftfif^datd*' 
.Opposed vHth' ifoch a force, to ah eiie|njr 
hjgh in 'spirits and superior in iiqmber||L 
do we find him lefV to those retfourObS^ 
which an ardent mind, an tindonquerablo 
firmness, and a yersatility of genlius bd«> 
cttliar to himself could alone supply. Hm 
was left, too, entrusted with tne aefbnOO' 
of an extensive country, whose fidriby 
towards us was then very doubtfuL 
and to whose fate the enemy bad in 
a most unqualified manner pledjged him* 
self* And bow have ihe objects and' 
hopes of the enemy been realized ? For' 
from their lips loid Wellington's praises 
are best told. It is not, added the noble 
lord, my intention, by any attempt at a" 
review of the late campaign, to weaken 
what has been so ably stated and com- 
mented upon on the other side of the 
House. Passing over, therefore, the whole 
of his retreat througli a difficult country, 
and before a superior force, I turn with 
pleasure to a characteristic part of Iprd 
Wellington’s policy as exemplified in the 
whole of his conduct subsequent to the 
sitting down of the French before his lines 
protecting Lisbon. 1 mean that system 
which enabled him to abstain from offen- 
sive operations, from the period of the ap- 
pearance of the Fiench before the lines, 
to the moment of their bieaking up from 
Santarem. A system also peculiarly diffi- 
cult and trying to the actively enthdsias- 
tic mind we know that gallant officer to 
possess. And what is the effect of that 
policy? The Irench army, broken in 
spirit and in resources, wasted by its own 
exertions, and unable to maintain the con* 
test Itself had begun ; abandoning its high 
blown hopes of the possession and plunder 
of Lisbon, its boastful pledge, that the 
English should be driven, at the point of 
the bayonet, into the waves of the Tagus* 
But it is not to lord Wellington, as the a$* 
serter of the character so offen before as* ' 
serted, of the Biitish soldier, it is not to 
lord Wellington as the man who ha^ saved 
Portugal and has put to flight her inva- 
ders, alone that our thanks ar^ due. 
other, and perhaps, higher grounds^ he U 
entitled to the gratitude of this House, oC 
his countiy, and of But ope. Taught 
look to the cooperation of a large ha - 1 
tional Portuguese force, as the only meant^' 
by which the '»xtensive scale of warfare 
on which he was entering, qould bo sue-, 
ctrsiully maint*\ined, lord Wellington, 
frund himself obliged instantly to orga- 
niize an army, I bclk vc T^fhall not ba con- 
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tradtciecf, if 1 say of' the wom! Materials 
that cotild be selected. Of a peasantry, 
debased by long subjection to a weak and 
tyrannical gorernnieiit, and weighed 
down by constitotional indolence ; of an 
aristocracy long deservedly become the 
jest and bye-word of all Europe. And 
how were these materials applied ? On 
this perhaps no comment may be neces- 
sary when we see these very men not two 
years< after opposed, and successfully op- 
posed, to that force before which the well 
disciplined troops of Austria, of Russia, Oud 
of Prussia had been hambled to the dust. 

Nor should we look to the general con- 
duct of- the last year’s campaign, without 
observing that By the exertions of lord 
WeUioffton a point d^appui was afforded to 
the gallnnt but harrassed Spanish army at 
that tkne on the Guadiana. And would 
that it were still in our power to look to 
the operations of that force as conducted 
by the gallantry, as animated by the ex- 
‘ ample, as connected, with the name, of 
that deserving and lamented odicer under 
whose command it was then foiind 7 ->I 
mean the Marquis de la Romans. That 
great man, however, is now no more ! He 
cipsed his career in the active and virtuous 
discharge of those duties towards Spain, 
to which, as a politicis n and soldier, and 
ax a patriot, the best exertions of his va- 
luable life had been dedicated. And the 
nfteclions and Interests of that country, 
whoso arQ>s he bad rescued abroad from 
prostitution to a foreigfi power, to whose 
tfblic welfare he had sacrificed at home 
is private fortunes, and in whose service 
he nas died ; the afFeceions and interests 
of that country, of the peninsula,' and 
of Europe, join in mourning over his 
yrave.-^And now. Sir, allow me for 
m moment to consider another point, 
asd^^ leaving the peninsula, fo look to 
oorown domestic security as promoted by 
conduct of the late campaign under 
lofd Weliittgtoii. It is well known that 
Ikom dSs prevailing winds along the coasts 
.cf^alUeia and of Kscay, and iisUiat part 
gf: Ihe^ Atlantic, the "ports of Lisbon, 
^lipocto» Comfina, and Cadiz, become very 
patich obit cts of attention^, from being ca- 
pahht hirnisbing at any moment means 
Tpf atifldi npooy perhaps, oar most vital 
paint, Ireland, The force 
mhkhjiigbt, and in all probability would, 
faaimbeen ooiployed for that- purpose in 
thh^cenme of lastyear^ has been- amply 
by lord Wel)ii}glon, aml tbej 
pmta thtnittives fendeved ioapplifelllp to ■ 


the purpose.-^UpoR all them graundf 
then, upon the advantages we have reaped 
fronr, and the gratitude we owe to lord 
Wellington for the conduct of the last cam- 
paign, let not, 1 conjure the House, its 
thanks he bestowed with a reluctant and 
niggardly consent. Let them be, as they 
should be, unanimons. Let it not he im- 
putable to us, that, when the tongue of 
Buonaparte himself is stripped of half its 
rancour, and "when he even bears his un- 
willing testimony to lord Wellington’s mi- 
litary fame, that his country, that the 
British House of Commons is the la^t or- 
gan to pronounce his praise. Let him not 
on bis return td bis native country, after 
the malignancy of those who are conti- 
nually his enemies, because the enemies 
of his country, is silenced, let him not 
find bis fair fame tarnished by a contested 
and half- willing Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Ponsonhy observed, that in the vote 
proposed he most cordially conenned. 
He thought that lord Wellington d€?served 
the thanks of that House, and of the na- 
tion. He was of opinion that the eampaig'n 
was judiciously planned, and ably exe- 
cuted ; and th^the result had not tended 
more to exalt glory, than to insure the 
safety of the country. 

The questiort was then put, and Chrricd 
ncm, con, Jt was then resolved, nem. con, 
** That this House doth highly approve of 
and acknowledge, the eminent and mcri- 
loi'ious services uniformly performed by 
the general ofiicers, officers, non-conimis- 
sioned ofiicers and soldiers of the Bi itis'h 
army, under the command of lieutenant- 
general lord viscount Wellington, daring 
the late arduous and memorable operations 
in Portugal, by which additional lustre 
has been reflectec! on the reputation of 
the British arms. 

" That this House doth highly acknow- 
ledge the zeari, discipline, ai^ intrepidity, 
soconspicauMy displayed by the general 
ofiicers, officers, non-pUiDinissfoned of- 
ficers soldiers of the Portuguese army, 
under the immedSate command of field- 
marshal sir WilHam Beresford, which 
have esscDtially conttibuted to the suc- 
cessful result of the ]ate< military opera- 
tions." 

Ordered, That Mr. • Speaker do coin- 
muntcate the said resolutions to lieut.- 
gen. lord viscount Wellington ; and that 
ford viscount Wellington be desired to 
signify the same to the British 'and Pbrtu- 
gpefo armies, amd thank them for their 
exemplary and galiaot behaviour." 



Amr EtemaiUitthtm-J Tbc HMiM 
weht* in^ a CooiiAUtce of Sopp^r*^ to 
.rWhich tho Essti mates of the Alrm]jit 
ercHnaries were referred. 

Mr'. Long ro^ pui\4uant to not1c^c» to 
propose a vote of 027,0915/. 19 j. 5d^i6 
make up the deficiency of the Ari3n3»" Ex- 
tiaordinarics between December f 90^^ and 
December 1 8 J 0. When the circumstanced 
were considered, he trusted it wcuief not 
be thought wonderful that siich a defi- 
ciency had taken place. In oonfbrniity to 
the plan of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he had ei idea voti red to make the ac- 
counts as clear and distihet as possible. 
The Army Estimates had lately been al- 
togethi r made up with more than usual 
accuracy^ and for that improvement great 
credit was due to the noble Secretary' at 
War. It was not to be expected, how- 
ever, that the Estimates of the Army Ex- 
traordiiiaries should be perfectly accurate , 
in every point. They were, in their na- 
' lure, incapable of fixed estimate or abso- | 
Jute certainty. He should be happy to 
give any explanation that might be re- 
quired, but did not feel himself called 
upon to enter any further into the subject 
at present than to state, that considerable 
deductions were to be made from the sum 
which appeared to have been applied to 
Army Extraordinaries last year. In all 
there w'as about 1,407,000/, which ought 
to be placed' to the account of the Ordi- 
naries. Me concluded by moving, ** That 
a sum, not exceeding 027,098/. 19^. di/. 
be granted to his Majesty, towards defray- 
ing the extraordinary "expcnces of the 
army incurred and paid front the 2.5th da}*- 
of December 1809 to the 24th of Deceen- 
ber 1810, both inciusive, and not provided 
for' by parliament'.*' 

After a few words from geoeralTarle- 
ton and lord Palmefstonc, 

Mr. Fnmmitle rose to vvani the itouse'of 
the great expences aifendljfg the l^ytem 
pursded by mfnisters in the military cfc- 
partmenl:^ T?he army', hd adnii’tted,. wsfs 
so essentially serviceable, atfq liad lat^Fy 
added so ttibch to the glory and^ secarfty 
of the country, that' a hfgi expefiSi* 
tufte might nktur^lly aiid ilecC-ssanly' b« i 
called for. But yet'^it was of great imdhlF- 
tadee that^'all, aiid especially' those 
supported the projects of 1niriisteihi;‘'1ihdu1B| 
be tally aware ofthe e^cbffenifd Id; 

w hlyh the grdat hicridsind^tiUi^h^hfif^l 
of Uie army IM.* It tRdlsia^'b^lhht 

ebbtest in 

(VOL. XIX.) r ^ 


S4fi 

...I drdhWe. K Wall , ^ . 
dS'lrdfbru; io ^6n$fdd'r hb^* far 
ddbhf gb on with this ' *** 

.listen? which alfefded hojpV^sti^^™ 
terial cIlminblMni K hisa been sfafj^^ «#« 
elridbhce on' thb' Walchfered Ejrp^dttlito 
Irtqoiry, that the eXp'chde of 
on tlie other' jldfe of the chiiiniifel wBl 
300,000/. per month. In Portugal we ™ 
60,600 British troops' and 4'0,cfe(y'Pbttfif 
gueste ia British pay; arid dt the Vile 
above stated, tlie expehce coidd nbib^'tw' 
than a rnillioti' per months OF the 
of keeping kna'rnly there hdKaid'iio^fiing. 

I The couniiy' vvas lidw so dedg^ edhitniu 
^ted, that he did not sea bbw the conVelh 
could be abandoned.- BpV suCh ^hs'the 
expence; and he called* op^ ministers 
every practicable means of edpfibliiyp 
to diminish it if possible. He also noticj^ 
how much the expence was enhanced by 
the state of the exchange, which, as a niedi- 
ber of. the government had said, occasion- 
ed a loss of )0per cent, in Portugall^^ The 
first lord of the Admiralty had adhiitUd^ 
too, that a Joss to the same amount was 
sustained in the Mediterranean, 'tie had 
voted for the thanks to lord ' Welllhgtoh. 
He did not wish the system under' the 
present circumstances to be relinqutsli^ 
ed ; but he was anxious it should bd un- 
derstood, that the exp"§ncewas alarming^ * 
The Chancellor of the EjrcAcyttcf said, 'that, 
undoubtedly, iii the laic debate, if ihehon. 
gcat, accedt'd to his wisli, he Would ba^ 
abstained, bad ho ri^cii, from all comment 
on the original policy of the campaign. 

A good opportunity had now, hoive?ei> 
arisen for the discussion of that subject, 
but still the hon. gent, continued silehL 
Professing, then, as he Laid donb, his de- 
sire (o discuss it, and not doin'g so whi^ 
an opportunity offered, he could Only 
fer, that the plan had mel with his cetd^- 
plote acquiescence, and that he bedsit 
len^lf been convinced of Its 'wis'd, to 
its policy. He hoped that he 
conci ude that ‘ the hoq. gent/ fdlow^cf^ thb 
policy of thc'plih,' add the ptojbrfety hr® 
importance of acting upoifl "If.'’ -What' wait 
the prilcticabT^ object of .the'lioiii. 


'didlafe^’th^'^pl^hiie 'td-be i^'atV 

win.'T 
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which most hare been very reasoiiilElbly 
expectefl But even this vrould aojr^ have 
been the case, perhaps, had it not, been for 
ihcf very »nifavourable slaie of exchange. 
He denied that any iiitrinberof llie govern- 
ment had said that the loss every hntt- 
dred pounds w hich \ve sent abroad aniuunt- 
ed to 3()/, The assertion was, indeed, in 
his recollection, but it came from a right 
hon. gent, on the otiitr side of the Hoa&e ; 
who, unfortunaudy not being a member of 
the government, could not have very au- 
thentic sources of information. The hon. 
gent, did not, however, it seems, wish to 
withdraw our troops from Port ugal ; he 
did not wish to do that which could 
atone dimini.sh the expence. No; be 
thought the expence necessary to the 
country. Where, ‘then, in the name of 
wonder, was the use of the '' warning.” 
No man regretted more thau he did the 
expences entailed upon the country. 
Concurring, however, as he did with the 
hon. member, that though the expences 
were great, they were necessary, he must 
think it the duty of every man to exhort 
the country to bear them patiently, and 
not anticipate inconveniences which be 
trusted in God would never occur, but 
which, if they should occur, would carry 
with them the consolation that they were 
incurred in a just cause, and through un- 
avoidable necessity. 

Mr. f remantle, in explanation, adverted 
to the statement of the first lord of the 
Admiralty* that there was a loss of 30 
per cent, on the exchange in the Medi- 
terranean. The light hon. gent, himself 
had admitted a loss of 20 per cent, in 
Portugal. He had distinctly stated, that 
his great object was to call the attention of 
the House to the immense expense result- 
ing from the present system of military 
policy. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 

laiSH Stage Coaches Bat.] Mr. Fos- 
ier moved the committal of this Bill. 

Mr. Cboper opposed the motion, and 
supported the former Bill which he biiu- 
*seif had brought in. 

Mr. Barm^rd also supported (he Bill of 
last session, the beneficial efiecis of which, 
he said, had already been experienced, 
and cSnalclerable property was embarked 
in 'consequence thereof. He mipved,,a3_ 
ai^ $imendtnent^ That a Cqimuittee be an 
pmhWd above stairs to enquire into the 
f^ffects of the former Bill.' 

' Mr. contended, that h ,wpul4^(iiBi 


Ifidt Siagt 

entirely inconsistent with the principles 
of justice, and the practice of parliament, 
to take away from individuals the right 
vested in them by an act of the Irish le- 
gislature ; and maintained tl)at the act of 
isidt session ivent to do this, and therefore 
should be r*^ pe:iled. 

Mr, (jrutian s^u\, that this w^as a case of 
public interest, of honest public interest; 
and there were sevcr.il pedtions on the 
table against ihe proposed Bill, which 
involved considerations much more ex- 
tended than seemed to be supposed. What 
was the object of this Bill ? To re>tore 
double lolls, and to limit the number of 
outside passengers to three. This would 
be a measure seriously aUbcling the in- 
terest of individuals, and checking the 
progress of improvt-ratnt. In every view 
of the subject, he thought it sliould go to 
a Commitite above stairs, wliere they 
could ascertain the of the lolls boloro 
the last session, and know what loss ihc 
proprietors had sustained by the act, for 
which they could receive compeiiaaiion. 

Mr. IV, Pole said, he should only trou- 
ble the House with a few words upon this 
subject, which appeared to him to lie in 
the smallest compass. — With regard to 
the act which passed last session he as- 
sured the House, and he took shame to 
hiinscir while he made the confession, 
that he never heard of it during its pas- 
sage through the House. Whether the 
hon. gent, wlio brought it in had given 
notice of it or not, he did not know, but 
certainly he had never heard of it till it 
passed. The facts of the case he under- 
stood to be, that an act had been passed, 
upon the suggestion of lord Kilwarden 
and Mr, Wolfe, for continuing and ex- 
tending the act of the 33d of the King, 
vesting the tolls upon the road between 
Limerick and Naas, and Dublin and Kilcul- 
Ifcii, in certain persons for 50 years, on 
certain conditions. It had been found that 
great diOicuUies arose in keeping these 
roads in repair, and a considerabledebt had 
been incurred ; when certain gentlemen 
came forward, and oCfered to put the roads 
in repair, and to keep them so, and to take 
upon themselves the whole of the debt 
which had. been incurred, provided the 
tolls anu regulations then existing were 
continued for the term of 50 years. This 
act remained in force till last session, 
when ail hon. gent^ behind him brought in 
a nill to repeal.it, and to deprive the per* 
sons alluded ui of the rights which had 
been vested, in tbcfai by the legislature. 



This, he beltevrf, M^as this first imtafipe ] 
that eter occurred where parliament 
deprived individnals of a vested right, 
without entering into sopie negodatioii 
with them, and determining what coiii- 
peniation they should receive. His right 
lion, friend opposite had recommended 
that they should go into a Committee, in 
order to ascertain what loss these in- 
dividuals had sustained, but that was a 
measure that ought to have been adopted 
last session, before the vested rights of the 
individuals were taken away. Jf he had 
been aware Javt session of the Bill which 
was brought in, he should have said, if it it 
necessary that the existing act should be 
repealed, let it be repealed ; but, in 
the first instance, you must make a 
compensation to those wliotsc rights you 
are going to destroy. I'ho lights which 
had been vested in these individuals were 
granted under such stipulations as ren- 
dered it impossible for them to do any in- 
justice to the country: they w’ere not only 
compelled to keep the roads in repair, and 
to trike upon themselves all the existing 
debts, but they were bound in a penalty 
of ^JO.OOOi. to be rccovere<l by a summary 
process in chancery, to make good their 
payments within a certain period. The 
gentleman, whose name was mentioned in 
the act (and who had not the same interest, 
now that he had when the act passed, for 
he then had an interest in the tolls, and 
now was a great coach propiietor) had 
been round the country, and had found no 
great difiicuity in convincing the inhabi- 
tants that it was pleasanter to travel for 
two shillings than for five, and so they 
signed the petition. But he was sure if 
they knew that they were doing an act of 
injustice, and depriving individuals of 
vested rights, they would sooner have cut 
their right hands oil' than have signed the 
petition. It was not necesssary, but the 
House would excuse him if he read an 
extract from the act of parliament by 
which the rights in question had been 
granted to these individuals, to shew by 
what strict stipulations they were bound. 
[Mr. Pole then read an extract from 38 
Geo. 3.] Upon the whole, it appeared to 
him a very hard case, and he thought that 
parliament would act with great injustice 
to the individuals concerned if it did not 
restore them those rights which bad been 
taken from them, without their havikig 
been guilty of atw neglect, or having 
done any thing to fdrUt them. 

Mr. ParneU said %at the petitions 


^hicH' be prese||ited 
the BIH were signed by the **)<!>** 
respectable resident' gentlemeb of* tjfe 
Queen^s County, which was a cTreu]^^ 
stance that fully proved how tnucb'U wi^ 
likely to affect the public iniere^^h . 
fore the act of la^it session passtrd tb. do 
away the restraints imposed on sta^o 
coaches, by the 48th of the King, this 
county, and many others, derived little 
or no advantage from them. But since 
these restraints have been removed, thiyr 
have afforded the greatest advantages. 
He wished to call the attention of the 
House to one of these petitions in parti* 
cuhr, it tfvas that of Mr, Bourne, who, on 
the faith of the act of last year, had ex^ 
pended a very large sum of moiiey in 
building new coaches, and making prepa* 
rations'for establishing them in 'new di* 
rectiotis. The coaches which were fbt- 
uieriy made use of not being adapted to 
carry so great a number of passengers as 
that allowed by the act of last seiision, it 
appears that he has built twenty two new 
coaches, whose construction .ind strength, 
being adapted to ten outside passengers, 
would be ineligible and useless, if the 
number was again confined to three. With 
respect to the assertion that Mr. Taylor 
was not aware of the nature of the act of, 
last session, he could not bring himself , to 
credit it, as the Bill was two months before 
the House, and had been published in the 
Irish newspapers. Nor could he believe 
that he was. injured in the way that was 
insisted upon, because Mr. Anderson was 
interested exactly in the same manner, in 
consequence of his contract for the road 
from Dublin to Mullingar, and he had 
made no complaint; and because Mr# 
Bourne was also intercKted in the' same 
way for the road from jNaas to Limerick/ 
and he distinctly says that he has suir* 
tained no injury whaiever. The true state 
of the case was this, that all these gentle* 
men were originally partners in the ^con- 
tract for these roads, and in the s^ge' and 
mail coaches established on them, and 
that they obtained the additional tolls, at 
they are called, on the number of passen* 
gers to be carried, and the double toll on 
alt stage coaches, in order to give,them^> 
monopoly in this stage coach busiiwss on 
these roads; it was foir this porpbse, 
not by way of giving them any profit bn 
the money to be^expended hy them in re*^ 
pairing the rOad, that these tolls wofh 

S iveri; the taking away, thereforojt. M 
i«ie tolb, ot df this tnotfopbljr, was" no ^ 
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infringrnvnt of contr^^t;' U did no 
more tluiii undo a tr«ry )mpotj<ic iiieaifU4r« 
of the Irish parli^limem; give to ihe 
public the I'ull l>enctit of kage /coach Ira* 
vfliing. liut if a ca^e could be made 
out by which it w'ouid appear that A4r. 
Taylor had sustained an injury, let com- 
pcnsatioa be given to him by enabling 
him lo coiicct fVom the carriages of gen- 
tlemen a higher toll, or in any other way 
, that shall bo coiisidered meet expedient. 
It was too much to say that, in order to 
fultil a mischievous a!id unwarrantable 
arrangement of the Irish legislature, that 
.for til'iy years two -thirds of Ireland were 
to be excluded from the use of stage 
coaches; and that those conveyances which 
were to accommodate the middling and 
indu^rious classes of the people were to 
be made to pay a toll twice as great us 
tlp^t paid by the carriages of the rich.— ~ 
Hut whatever appearance of right Mr. 
Taylor may be able to shew to this double 
toll, it is r|uir4.^ evident from the words oi' 
the act of the 48th of the King that he can* 
not shew that he sustains any injury by the 
act of last session, allowing stage coaches 
to carry ten outside passengers.— The 
words are, That it shall be lawful to 
demand at eacli pay gate lor every stage 
coach carrying mure than rIx inside «>nd 
three outside passengers, five shillings iur 
OTtry horse drawing the sa^ne, in addition 
to the tobs directed to be paid.'' This 
additional payment of five i^hillings on 
5^ach hoFse is nothing more or less than a 
penalty to prevent more" puss, angers than 
the regulated numbers from being carried. 
It is to be paid in ad<iitiQU co ilte tolls, and 
therefore cannot he considcre»J as the toll 
itselii or as that which the legislature en- 
gaged to give Mr. Taylor, in consideration 
of his engagement to keep the road in 
repair.— Mr. Taylor cannot, thcreliiiv, so 
far as the act of last sc^don relates to this 
penalty, complain of ii\jury,^ because it 
deprives him of no souixe of cmalan]e,nt, 
and hi no degree diminishes or alters the 
tolls which the Irish parliament engaged 
to give him. — With respoct to those who 
bad petitioned the House not to pass this 
Silh it was clear that they had a fair 
claim to be heard : and for this reason it 
was necessary to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee— because it was only before such a 
ComniHiee that the merits of the case of 
ea^b party and the public could be fully 
ini|iiMrod into. It was quite idle to say 
tbpl the people of Ireland eqjoyed the 
Mfiefit of faty mg their grievances before 



par];^eot/4f no attention to bo paid 
to their jcpinplaints when forward. 

If so many petitions as wejre presented yes- 
leiday agamst this Bjll, wereto be wholly 
disregarded, anti were inquiry into the alle- 
gations of themrefosed,it was gross delusion 
to say, that the right of pelitioiiing gave 
any advantages to the people. The in- 
habiunts of two-thirds of in laud were in- 
terested ill this liil), and it wa.-i to treat 
them w'ith insult to deny thm*i a fair op* 
portunity to set forUi their grounds of 
complaint, and lo prevent a measure 
which would be highly injurious to their 
interests. 

Mr. Ihy/of spoke a few werds in support 
of tlie original motion. 

bir Mn NctuporiAr (;ucd in favour of the 
amendment; and said that the Bill had 
been paf.8cd in J79S, when Ireland had 
been declared in a state of lebelhoii, and 
when all subjects cf ndnor interest were 
unattended to. If the Iloa^o was disposed 
lo sanction this measure, notwi^h:>Laiiding 
the various petitions against it, he could 
only say that he should witness in this, sis 
in otiicr instances, a total disregard of the 
public voice of Ireland. 

*rhc ChfincdlM' of the J^chequer said, that 
theob>c( of his right lion, friend was not 
to repeal the Act generally, but nuTcly 
su*. It parts of it as related tu the i wo roads 
in which major Taylor had u right vested 
b; jiai liameni, of which it woulil be hi^.hly 
aiijuu to deprive him. He could not help 
til inking that the right hon. bart. was not 
borne out in those charges v's hicU he so fre- 
quently reiterated of u disiegard to the 
aHhirs of Ireland. 

Mr. HiUdiimon was disposed to give his 
full measure of praise tu Mr. Anclerson 
(one of the piincipal individuals interested 
m this Bill,) whom he valued both as a 
frionri, a constituent, and a man who had 
been of the greatest service to Ireland ; but 
having said this, he could not feci himself 
ju-stificd m giving his support to the origi- 
nal motion, which he thought put p/ivato 
interest in cumpetUion with pulilic. It 
would be a waste of words to atteuipt to 
prove the advantage of the facihiy of inter- 
course promoted by the actol lHstse.ssion. 
He wished that the interests of individuals 
might be considered, but he could nut agree 
in the repeal of what had been so service- 
able, particularly as petitions had been pre- 
sented from various parts of Ireland against 
the present measure. 

Mr. CV(d?ersuppci||todthe original motion. 

Mr. H. J^^onJTfoUowed on the sAme 





»4e ; aftxHT ivluch the 
there Hf>pear4^~ 

Fur the ori^ina:! 

- For the Amendment 1 6 . 

Majority 18 

Oti onr being re^oduiUt^d into tiie 
gaiiery, 

Mr, Panicll eotUeniled, that the parties 
should be iieard by Coiiusel^*-^nd that the 
right tu>n* the Chancellor ol* the Exchequer 
tiad lulled them into the opinion that it 
Would he allowed. 

The ChayiccUor of ihe Exchequer said, Jic 
must have hcen rnisunderstuod ; for any 
iudividuul who felt hitn&elf irvjuri.d would 
have had the knowledge that the Bill was 
to [>e committed that day, and have coun- 
sel ready to attend. 

Mr. J'onsimhj/ Haul, if he understood the 
argument ot the right hon, gent, before 
the dIVl^ifm, it was, that counsel should 
be heard on the part of individuals 
ill the Committee ; it was in his opi* 
nion the pn>per place to protect the 
iiidividudl. He would nut oppose their 
going Huo the Committee, for they might 
udjtmrn, and give an opportunity to indivi- 
duals lo support their claims. 

The i^peuki^r observed, it was impossible, 
according to the stantlihg orders of the 
Hou.'-e, that counsel could be heard on a 
Committee of llie wriule House, for tlie pur- 
pose ot granting remunoraliuu to indivi- 
duals. 

The House iheo resuWed itself into a 
CommiUee. 

Sir J. Ntivpon moved, ** That the clause 
obliging .Stagecoaches which carried more 
than ilieir iiumbei of pa’^wngers as by act 
of parliament, and which were, il they 
wont in contradiction, obligcMl lo pay five | 
shillings' toll exiraordiiiaty lor each hor»f. 
jjhould be expunged.’' Which was bup* 
ported by Mr. Bernard and Mr. Parnell, 
ami opposed by Mr, Foater and Mr. 
Croker. 

The Committee divided, and there not 
lieing -to members in the House, the 
Speaker took the chair, and counted the 
House— only thirty-four raeoibeps appear- 
ing. the House was of course adjourued till 
to-morrow. 

HOUSE OV LORDS. 

Monday t April 

Protestant Dissenting Ministbrs.] 
Viscount Sidmmikt in jwaitance of the 
notice he had to the recess, 

rote to atitiaaini thii^|p|p> diet it wet 


His toteoiti^ pn Tiicmiayjitiie OnAr^FMef# 

to sttHtnit ceritoin proposniim to the eon<>^ 
skhii^iition vOlibheir JosdshHis, respnetingiho 
acts of Mte Utnl Wiliiaiii’^Md.Mery,, 

16^ end the Ipih of the can, 44v 
TJvey would fcleto toeome existing dhat»si^ 
whivhhe held as nut only incunslstent with 
the due iuierpretatlou siul meaniug of 
those acts, bm with the real and importaiMi 
objects of tiiein. It would be preniatui'e 
at present to enter into any parti culaK 
statements respecting the propositions he. 
should then liiave the honour to suhmsi:, 
further than to slate, that he proposed 
bringing m a Bill, of which be should tbeji 
move the iirst reading. It would, be. a 
Bill to render more efbeient the acts ka 
question, as far as they related to Pro*- 
testant Dissenting Ministers. Ail he had 
to ask on the present occasion was, that 
their lordihips would suspend their opt* 
uions respccimg the measure he miglu be 
supposed to have in contenipiation, until 
be should have an opporiunity of stating 
prccibcly and distinctly the nature and de- 
tails of it. The noble viscount movod« 
That the lords be summoned for Thursday 
May 9ih ; which was ordered accordingly. 

UOUSE OF COUMON3. 

Tnadayt April 30. 

Kevort or THE Bullion Committee.} 
Mr. Tixmey wished lo ask ihe right hon, 
the Chanetbor of the Exchequer, whether 
he would have any objection to postpomng 
the Coaimittee on Aie Bullion Report from 
to-morrow to another day. The Resoiu* 
lions proposed by the right hon. gent., 
w'houi he did not then see in his place, 
(Mr. Vansitturi), cieiiliMi the necessity for 
some fdiihej' delay, in ordtr to enable gen«» 
iJtiiM'ii to make theniitelvrs fully acquaint* 
eo w iti ihnr nature and bearing. From 
the TiuiMili ration wliich he had been able 
to ^ive ilit^ subject, and he had paid parti* 
oiilar aiUuiiioii to it, he was .salished, that, 
a.s the Itcboiutioiis were framed, thej were 
not calcinated lo convey an asseriion of 
facts according to the evidence. It was, 
therefore, material that gentlemen should; 
have a better opportunity of making up 
their minds upon this impoitant queation; 
an opportunity the more necessary, at 
some gentiuman might feel it his duty to 
submit to the House some counter-^Reso* 
iutiops, in opposition to those of the right 
hon, gentleman. For himself, he must say, 
that he should not pledee himself to bring 
forward any took ResMiitionii tHoogb 
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hoped some other member would* But 
of this he was certain, that, to the Besolo- 
tious of tlie riji'ht hon. gent., as they 
were framed, it was ab.solutely impossible 
for any gentleman to give cither upproba* 
tioii or dissent, except on general priitci* 
pies. On general principles he should be 
ready to give his vote against them ; but 
as it was desirable on ail hands, that the 
question should be decided upon the par- 
ticular met its, htt trusted the right lion, 
gent, would not make any obji.-ction to a 
short delay, for t^.e purpose of enabling 
gentlemen to come lo the discussion with 
minds fully made up on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchefjuer was 
rather surprised to hear this application 
from the right hon. genL ; because it must 
be in the recolleotion ol’ the House, that 
when his right bon. Is lend read Reso- 
lutions, and a £-ugge»iion was rnude as to 
the necessity of .some pc.stponemeni of the 
discussion from Monday, an hon. inembuT 
(Mr* 11. Thornton) remarked, that haring 
heard the Refiolutions road, they did not 
appear to him to suggest any new idea 
upon the subject, or to involve any mat- 
ters which were not familiar to those who 
had considered the Report, and that there- 
fore no postponement of the discussion was 
necessary. For his own part lie fully felt 
how disagreeable it was to defer still far- 
ther .this discussion, which had been so 
long hanging over their heads j but he was 
at the same time sensible how awkward it 
would be to hurry on the discussion when 
any gentleman desired a short delay in 
order to come better prepared to the con- 
sideration of the question. He was of opi- 
nion, however, that if the proposed delay, 
which be understood to extend to Moriilay 
next, should be assented lo, it should be 
on an e.xpress understanding, that, if in 
point of fact any counter- Resolutions were 
to be proposed by the right hon. gent, or 
any other hon. member, they .«ibuuld be 
communicated to the House on Friday 
next, previously to the debate on Monday. 
With respect to the delavt he rather 
thought, that, though his right hon. friend 
vi^aa not present, with whom the power of 
consehiing rested, he would have no ob- 
jection to acquiesce in the arrangement 
proposed. 

. Mr. 4d(Wis coqld take upon himself to 
chniaica to the delay on the part of his 
rigifi hon. friend, whose authority iic bad 
to that he would have iiu objection to 
toh oelay required. 

' Mr,. disclaimed having given any 
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pledge that he would bring forward any 
Counter-Resolutions ; though he thought it 
likely that some other hon. gent, might 
do so.' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer obsei ved, 
that he had not charged upon the right 
hon. lnemb^r having given any such 
pledge ; nriihcr did he wi.sh the right non. 
gent, to bring forward any counter-reso- 
liUions. He should be rnueb better satis- 
fied at bis concurring in the Resolutions 
of his rijht hon. friend. 

Mr. Horner, so far as he was personally 
coiici'riied, was perfectly prepared to go 
into the discussion at any time : but he 
must observe, ibat these were Resolutions 
founded upon an exierinivc mass of evi- 
dence, which it would be impossible fur 
gcatlemco to dexide upon justly, without 
making themselves acquainted with that 
evidence particularly. Several of the 
rigiit bon. gentleoun's Resolutions were 
not consistent with the evidence, and only 
calculated to mislead the llou.e. If gen- 
tlemen had not lime, therefore, to consider 
the evidence, it would be extremely difli- 
cult for him to convince them that the Re- 
solutions were not borne out by ihat evi- 
dence. Ttiere were some of the Resolu- 
tions which be con!»idcred unfounded ; 
the 5lh, for instance, assumed four or five 
things as facts, which he contciuled were 
not facts, but which it would not be easy 
for him to shew iioi lo be facts, unless gen- 
tlemen were to be fully in possession of 
the evidence. 

The order was then discharged ; and 
fixed for Monday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, May I. 

SicftiAN Treaty.] The copy of the 
Sicilian Treaty, communicated lo the 
House on the lOth of June, Ib03, by Mr. 
Secretary Canning, having been referred 
10 the Committee of Supply, the House 
resolved itself into the Committee, when 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
** That a sum not exceeding ^k}0,0()0/, be 
granted to his Majesty, to enable him to 
make good the provisions of the said 
Treaty.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he did not rise 
with any expectation of inducing the 
Committee to dissent from the motion of 
the right hon. gent.; or, indeed, with any 
wish to repeat the arguments which he 
had urged on occasion against 

this grant to hy l| ||man Majesty, at the 
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same tsine he thought it his duty to state, | 
that notwithstanding the ^'resent elation of 
the public mind with respect to foreign re- 
lations, it was the duty of parlfaroent 
strictiy to watch the cou^^c of our pro- 
ceedings with respect to those relations ; 
and more s»nctl3', perhaps, from the very 
circnmstaiw c of the existing elation. He 
was at.')0 of opinion, that it was highly de- 
sirable, at the lime when we W'eie subsi- 
dising Sicily, and taking that island under 
the proicriion British arms (even were 
it allowed dial it was for a British ohjecj), 
that paiiiduicnt should know that the ap- 
plication ui the money which they grant- 
ed for these purposes, and that (.{forts 
bho'jld be made to remedy, if po'isible, 
Seme of those diseases in the Sicilian go- 
vfinment, which, if not cured, would 
inevdabiy destroy that government itself ; 
foi he was persuaded, that a more pro- 
fligate government, or a more oppressed 
people than the Sicilian, not only did not 
exist, but never had oxisied. Having 
said thus much, he would abstain from 
taking tlie sense of the Committee on the 
present proposition ; but he would take 
this, the earliest opportunity that had been 
aiforded him, of expressing his regret that 
he was not in liis place oa Friday, when 
the Thanks of the Ilouse were voted to 
lord Wellington. Ills absence was oc- 
casioned by avocations of a public nature, 
to wdiich his attention was indispensable. 
In such circgm>tances alone should he ever 
seek for a justification of his absence from 
parliament, while he had the honour of a 
seat (heie ; for, whether the attendance of 
other members was constant or lax, whe- 
ilur ihe benches were fell or empty, he 
should always consider himself bound to 
jciii d evpiy c igagcmcnt of pb asure, ainl 
every engage mcnl which could be avoid- 
ed of buNiiifS', for iln: purpose of at- 
tending his pari amcnlary duty. He re- 
peated, however, that he particularly re- 
gretted the neccsssliy f-f bis absence on 
Friday, as he shonld hove conouru d mo.«t 
cheerfully and most cordially in the voK^ 
of that day. lie should have been ena- 
bled to beslow' ]n‘;'i ;c even on ministers*— 
apiaisewhich they had never before re- 
ceived from him — for their scdec'ion of a 
general whose conduct had so fully jus- 
tified the confidence that bud been re- 
posed in him. lie should > have been 
liappy on that occasion to stale, that, not- 
withstanding the doubt:> which had for- 
merly existed in his mind, aiising from 
his ignorance of the p&riicubrs of lord 
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iVelling'ton** ,proc««ding,.' iP' • Portugal, 
notwithstanding the hesitatipn which tbo^e 
doubts h.id occasioned, notwitlisf ending 
he had fancied that some parts of those! 
proceedings were (picslionabie, uow.thei' 
the whole was developed, and proved to 
be the combinations of a masterly plan> he 
most willingly acknowledged the noble 
lord’s great talents, and paid him the juit 
tribute of his admiration. He woeld even 
have followed the example of a'yoOng and 
eloquent member of that House, althougb 
without allowing the premises on which 
that hon. member founded bis remark 5 
without admitting that any of the envy 
of lord Wellington's military talents, to 
which that hon. member alluded, existed in 
the House or the country, he would still 
say with him, that, ** Invidiam gloria so* 
peravit.” At the same time, and notwith- 
standing the splendour of recent events, 
ministers ougfu to conduct themselves 
with the moderation which became suc- 
cess, and never to lose sight of the prii>* 
cipic — a principle which he had ever 
maintained, and which he should ever 
maintain— that the only legitimate object 
of every war, and of this above ail other 
wars— an object tv hicb ought to be the 
nearest and the dearest tb government, in 
the present oppressed state of the country 
and the world — was peace. Every en- 
deavour ought to be made to render the 
late successes available to that end. 
How Ibis could best be done was not for 
him to consider ; but it was his sincere 
feeling, that it wasV conteniplalion which 
ought ever to be uppermost in the minds 
of government. 

The ChancdloT of the Exchequer was per- 
suade J, that having agreed to a similar 
vi.te on a forni'*r occasion, the Committee 
wi,uid not -he disposed to withhold frona 
tSicily the propo'^ed assistance during the 
coniinuance of the war, and its attendant 
dir-’fi esses. He could not forbear express- 
ing his deep regret at the sentiments ut- 
tered by the hon. gent, with respect to 
Sicily. If any one ijiing could render It 
moix difficult than another to render Bri- 
tish arms serviceable in defence of the' 
country, it was to set the government- and 
the people of that coumry in opposition 
to each other. Such language, therefq^e,' 
as that used by the hon. gent, was little 
calculated to promote .the general cause/ 
The object of the subsidy to Sicily, and' 
of British protection, namely/ that of 
keeping Sicily independent of 
had hitherto been compfeiely attained * 
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flfid he cleprccatefl cttrf rftocK* df (MU- 
duct by which the ef thf# ehjeet 

might he rmtatigerad'.— Adverting to* the 
ob^Tvationu made by thehon. gent, on 
the \Mto of the House on Friday he 
deciascd Iii« satisF^iriMOii at the ^enti* 
fmiwts which the hon. gent..hjktexpre<isp(l, 
and which as hoiiourabie to himself 
flfs they were to-tlie chjtct of lus 
The ap)>roha(ion o:' tho^ horr. gent, was 
more U!ireg.?rved tlMvi c» nld have been 
expected, rv?n- from hi® lirier-ility ; and 
he was happy in the lc<^! rT!iony which the 
hon. gent, fxn'e to Hv. judgmcni of minis- 
ters irt their choice of lord Wcllingtori. 
As to lhe general observation that govern- 
ment ought to looh to peace as tiu* legiti- 
mate object of war, he certainly con- 
rurred in it ; and, as a general sentiment 
be hoped it was entertained as cordially 
by one set of men in that House as by 
another. But if the hon. gent, meant to 
say, that at .the present period the country 
might reasonably expect immediate 
termination of hostilities, then he must 
observe, that, looking to all the circum- 
stoncesin which Great JBiitain and Kurope 
were placed, he coubl not entertain such 
an tixpoctalioii. Undoubtedly, the only 
rational object of any ^var was the ho- 
nourable termination of it; but that, 
under the circumstances to which he had 
already alluded, there appeared to be any 
great prospect of the probability of ob- 
taining such a peace as might be at once 
useful and honourable the country, was 
a statement of the truth to which he 
could by no means accede. 

Mr. IVhftbrtad explained. On the best 
consideration which be could give to the 
Sohject, he thought it most important that 
the British parliament shouldnot shut their 
eyes to the true character and situatron of! 
the Sicilian government and people, that 
they should not pretend to believe that 
the government was not profligate, or the 
people not of>piesred ; and that they 
should not pretend to believe, that to ab- 
stain from proelarmini; these evils was 
the best way ta correct them. He held 
ktbe bounden duty of a member of par- ! 
liameiit when voting the public nioiiry for j 
such phrposes as the present, explicitly to | 
stotwf bis seiuimenCs, The ri|,ht hoir. gent. 
^4Mt4**been pleased to suppose, that he. (Ml*, 
believed the recent events might lead 
speedy peace. He had said no such , 
'itnngi At the same time he could not 
.aUew that to -any thfe legitimate oLyeet of 
mey^wwr wa^-peace, was a commou^'piace 
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d6s^vmii6if» ulMwdrlhy' oF heiog otteted. 
There Weve times wheiv this nation ap- 
peartid to* lose sight of that object, fn- 
[fented to iocreasiiujg hostility by the in* 
crvemetits of their rulers, it was not com - 
m<M4r|)4aee mr useless^ to say to the people, 
** Be moderaie in the midst of your sue* 
i ccss.'^ VVheisever this coonify obtained 
' any advantage in' the contest, immoderate 
and enthusiastic anticipations were enter- 
tained of destroying- the power of France, 
and of overturning the throne of the em- 
peror of that nation. Wbciher peace 
could, or could not, be obtained, he would 
not pretend to say ; but this be would say, 
that, until the trial was made, no one 
conld know whai might be effected. The 
French government, under the pressure of 
necessity, might be induced to listen to 
propositions which they had before re- 
jected. There had been many opportu- 
nities in the course of the war, when the 
Kmperor of France might, his opinion, 
have lu:en successfully approached with 
overtures of peace. It might be a vision- 
ary prospect ; but be could not- help 
thinking, that the present was a rnostaus* 
ucious moment ; and that it ought not to 
>e allowed to pass without some pacific 
fflbrfc on the part of the British govern- 
ment. 

Mr. W. Smith was of opinion, lhal no- 
torious as was the state of ih:: government 
In tSicily, it was wisdom and policy to 
urge on that government strch a reff>rrna- 
tion as might be emried into ererutioii 
without tumult, and as might coi:ivirs''e 
the- Sicilians that the British were 
the friemis' crjuaHy of the Sicilian go- 
vernment and of the Sicilian people. 
He regretted, that during the occupa- 
tion of Siidly by British troops, no re- 
presentation of the nature which he re- 
commended had been made to the Sici- 
lian government, either by our command- 
ers or by our envoys. He should be happy 
were such a representation made find ac* 
ceded to, because he w'as persuaded that 
the reformation of the Sicilian government 
would render the defence of the island 
much more easy, and would enable the 
British troops to accomplish that to which 
onflti the present circumstanccr, double 
their number would scarcely be adequate. 
He was aware that some small inconve- 
nience might result from the public state- 
ment of these circumstances in Parliament, 
but there were cases in which it became 
necessary to balatrcc inconveniences : and 
in his Opinion, the inconvenience of re- 
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maining silent on this subject would have 
been incomparably greater than the iii- 
Convcttifiice of speaking out upon it. 

Sir T, Turtm, although he allowed that 
if we were in Sicily, merely as subordinate 
allies, wc should have no right to interpose 
with the government, yet thought, that 
since we had assumed the defence of that 
island, as principals, we ought to endea- 
vour to produce the wished for reform. 
However unpopular the sentiment might 
be, he must declare, that the moment of 
success was that in which we ought to 
treat with an enemy. It was, in his opi> 
nion, imperative on government to see 
whether the enemy would not surrender 
the great obstacle to ri€‘gociation, by leav- 
ing ^>pain independent. He was not one 
of those who would wish to lay the coun- 
try at the foot t»f France, and crave peace 
on any terms ; but he would a’xy to her, 
** <;ive up that object, the subjugation of 
Spain, and we are ready to treat with 
you.” 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, May 2. 

Answer oi (iFnerai. Craham to the 
Vote ov Thanks,] The Speaker ac- 
quainted the House, that he had received 
from Lieutenant-General Thomas Graham* 
the following Letter, in return to the 
Thanks of ihid House, signified to him by 
Mr. Speaker, in obedience to their com- 
mands of the 2fc;thday of March last. 

** Is!a de Leon, l5th April ISll. 

Sir ; 1 had yesterday the honour of 
receiving your Letter, conveying to me 
the unanimous Votes of Thanks of the 
House of Commons to me, to Brigadier- 
General Dilkes, and to the Ofiicers, Non- 
Commissioned OfliccTS, and Pri\atc Sol- 
diers of the Division under my command 
on the rnh ult. in the action of Barrosa. 

'' The House will readily believe, that 
the noble spirit displayed on that occasion 
by these brave men springs from the ho- 
nourable principle of loyal ami devoted 
attachment to their Sovereign and to their 
country ; and that therefore they receive 
as a most flattering reward, this distin- 
guished testimony of the approbdtion and 
applause of the representatives of the 
people. 

''Though I am myself conscious that 
the signal success of that day is entirely 
due to the combination of discipline and 
(VOL XIX.) 
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bravery of the troops whom I had the 
gootV fortune ■ to command, yet it would 
ill become me to disguise my feelings 
on this occasion; for 1 well know the 
inestimable value of those Thanks to a 
Soldier. 

" I have formerly often heard you, Sir, 
eloquently and impressively deliver the 
Thanks of the House to Ollicers present, 
and never without an anxious wish that I 
might one day receive this iiuibt enviable 
mark of my Country's regard : this honest 
ambition is now fully gratified ; and I 
am mr'v* than ever bound to try to merit 
the good opinion of the House. ^ 

" 1 trust, Sir, you will, on my own pari, 
and on that of niy gallant comrades, as- 
sure the House of these our grateful feel- 
ings. 

" Permit me, Sir, to request that you 
will accept my sinccrest thanks for the 
most kind and flattering expressmns wiili 
which you have accompanied the Re- 
solutions of the House, and that you will 
be assured of the high regard with which 
I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. Thomas 
Graham, Lieutenant-General." 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, May 3. 

Caledonian Canal. ] The House hav- 
ing resolved into a Committee of Sup- 
ply* to which the Accounts presented 
by Mr. Wharton on the 2 1st of April and 
on the 1st of Mqy were referred, the fol- 
lowing sums were voted : — 30,000/. for 
roads and bridges in the Highlands of 
Scotland, — 40,000/. for the Canal between 
the east and western coasts of Scotland* 
Upon the question upon this vote, 

Mr. Abercromby Wished to know whether 
there was any likelihood that this would 
be soon completed, or whether it was in- 
tended (hat this vote should be continued 
annually. This project w'as taken up in the 
first instance for the purpose of atibrding 
employment to the Highlanders^ who for 
want of employmeiV were emigrating to 
other countries ; but he was informed, 
that in point of fact, the greater number 
of the labourers now employed, .were from 
Shropshire. 

The Speaker believed that he coftld an« 
swer the question of the hon. and learned 
gentleman. Though he had himself no 
concern with the original projection of ihn 
work, he had no difficulty in sayitig, that, 
from all the attention he had paid to tho 
subject, and all the infermBlion be h$A re* 

(3E) 
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eeived respecting it, lie was led to enter- 
tain a favourable opinion of its qi« ity. 
With respect to the progress which had 
been made in tite execution of the work, 
he had to observe, that it was reported to 
be half-finished in ISOU, and consequentiy 
must be more than half finished at present. 
The grant proposed this year was }0,()00/. 
less than last year, which arose fionithe 
progress made in the work rendering a 
smaller expenditure necessary. The ave- 
rage number of persons employed was 
1,000, but within the lust six months that 
number hud been reduced, lest the em- 
ployment of so many labourers, on such an 
undertaking, should have the etfect of 
raising the price of labour in the neigli- 
bourhuod. x\ii occurrence however had 
taken place within the last six weeks 
which it might be desirable to state to 
the Committee, and it w'as this— that ow- 
ing to tlic pressure of the times great num- 
bers had been thrown wholly out of em- 
ployment on the north -ive.stern parts of 
2>cotland, of whom about 500 persons, who 
would otherwise have been destitute, ob- 
taiped employment on this canal. He 
felt it due to the engincejs to state that hi- 
therto no unforeseen difi’icultics bad oc- 
curred in the execution of the work. Any 
gentlemen who wished for information on 
this subject, would find in the fouith Re- 
port respecting it, a body of documents 
containing the opinions of the merchants 
of Liverpool and other mercantile persons 
as to the utility of the canal for commer- 
cial purposes, independent of the public 
advantage of facilitating the passage of 
frigates from the eastern to the western 
coas^ of bcutlniid. As to the description 
of persons employed, he should say that 
the result of an inquiry he had directed to 
be made on tire subject slvewcd the num- 
ber of persons from England employed in 
the work not to exceed twenty ; and if his 
recollection served him right, he could 
itate them to be only six. 

The Resolution was then Agreed to. 

. Report op thc Bullion Committbe.] 
Mr. Horner rose, ami stated, that in con- 
aequence of the postponement of the de- 
bate on the Bullion Report, he had availed 
bfaiselV of the interval to examine the Pro- 
positions of his right lion, friend (Mr. 
Vansittart), pai ticularly so far as they re- 
lated to facts, wherein they seemed to him 
be at variance with the evidence before 
the House. He had paid this attention to 
Ihem, inorder/BlM^aftlic Home -should 


come to a question upon thein^ he might 
be enabled to move some Amendments, to 
correct what he conceived th^ variance 
they contained from the evidence. With 
this view, he had reduced whai appeared 
to him to be necessary to correct the mis* 
statements of facts, into a plain statement, 
though he had not yet formed it into the 
technical shape of Resolutions to be sub- 
mitted by way of Amendments. It might 
be for tlie convenience of gentlemen to be 
put this day in possession of the substance 
of his Amendments, and it was with that 
view he bad risen to read the statements 
he had prepared to the House. He should 
only premise, that he had confined him- 
self in this instance solely to facts ; and 
where facts and doctrine were intermixed, 
he had taken cait: studiously to separate 
the facts from the doctrines. The hoii. 
and learned member *hen proceeded to read 
the substance of tire Ann^ndments he had 
to propose, beginning with ttie fourth, and 
ending with the tenth of Mr. Vansittart’s 
series of Resolutions. The hon. and learned 
gentleman then gave in his statement at the 
table, in order that it might be printed for 
the convenience of gentlemen. [For lh(5 
said Amendments, see the Debate of thf 
1 5th instant,] 

Westminster Hustings and Poit 
Clerks Bill.] Mr. LusAiVig/oR thought it 
desirable before the House proceeded 
further in the Westminster Hustings Bill, to 
ascertain the nature and extent of the res-, 
ponsibility attached to the office of High 
Bailiff of Westminster. He accordingly 
moved, that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Office of High 
Bailiffof Westminster, and report upon the 
duties and burdens incident thereto. 

SirF. Burden supposed, that this proposed 
enquiry was intended to precede the enact- 
ment of a Bill upon the subject : but as 
he did not think that any enquiry could 
ultimately justify such a proceeding, be 
should vote against the appointment of 
the Committee. Any Bill such as bad 
been proposed could only have the effect 
of raising the price of the office of High- 
bailiff of Westminster, and putting so 
much additional money into the pocket 
of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, without in any degree relieving 
the officer. The bailiff was indeed in- 
demnified at present, as might be proved 
by the success of bis action against him 
(Sir Francis) Ibr the expence of the elee- 
tioii, though he had been nominated with- 
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out fris desire, and returned without his 
consent. Against the principle of that de- 
cision he must beg teave to protest. The 
learned judge (lord Elleiiboroegh) thought, 
that when a member of parliament had the 
advantage of his seat, it was but fair that 
be shouid bear the expence of bis election, 
^w, though undoubtedly the learned 
judge might hare had* good reason for his 
decision, though be might personally have 
found his seat profitable and advantageous, 
still he (sir Francis) could not see any ad- 
vantage to be derived from a laborious dis- 
charge of one's duty in that House. 

Mr. Wynn expressed his satisfaction at 
the motion, which he thought calculated 
to shew how the case stood. He thought 
that elections ought to be free of expence ; 
but if expence must be incurred, it might, 
be suggested, be provided for by a rate 
on the city of Westminster. 

After a few words from Mr. P. Moore, 
Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Lushington, the 
motion was agreed to, and the Committee 
appointed. The second reading of the 
Westminster Hustings Bill was postponed 
to this day fortnight. 

HOUSE or l.ORDS. 

31<mday, May ()• 

Distillery Bill.] Dpon the order of 
the day for the second reading of this Bill, 

The Earl of Suffolk apologized for his 
preceding the noble earl (Bathurst) in of- 
fering a few observations to their lordships. 
But his age was such that he felt himself 
inadequate to take any part in discussion 
towards the close of a lengthened debate, 
and therefore he was induced to make a 
few remarks at this early period of the 
evening. Their lordships would perhaps 
allow he was entitled to considerable 
knowledge respecting the question under 
their consideration. The knowledge he 
possessed was founded upon careful inves- 
tigation, and upon the experience of many 
years. It would be in the recollection of 
many who beard him, that the early period 
of his life was devoted to the duties of a 
military profession and the service of his 
country. Having resigned the command 
of hit brigade to that excellent officer 
general OTlara, he returned home and 
took possession of those estates which, 
with his title, descended to his inheritance. 
The persons whose principles had ever 
been consonant to his own were then in 
administration, but they remained in only 
a very thori period, and upon (bo ctiaofe 
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which followed he quitted the idea of any 
furl her appointment, and resoived on a 
retirement to the management of his 
landed property. It was then his deter* 
mination to become an independent oiem* 
her of the community, ami uniting that 
disposition with a study of the interests of 
agriculture, he endeavoured to form that 
character which it was always the . pride 
and boast of bis subsequent life to main? 
tain. However, he found that bis estates 
had been greatly neglected, that his farm- 
houses were gone to decay, and bis 
tenants were in a worse situation than 
those ot any neighbouring landlord. The 
land, iiotwiihstanding, was as fine as any 
which could be found in the wliofe 
country, and only required the care of cul- 
tivation to make its produce equally ad« 
vantageous. He immediately turned his 
attention towards its improvement, and 
the whole of his estate became move pro- 
fitable. The rent, which had been 58, an 
acre, was raised to 30s. ; and he recollected 
that considerable quantities of barley 
were produced, to the great advantage of 
his tenants. He took into his own bands 
a considerable portion of his park and 
other grounds, and he remarked that one 
year the produce of barley from a few 
acres was prodigiously great, being up- 
wards of 100 sacks from eleven acres. 
Afterwards his tenants were never in 
arrear, and at this time h^ could, say he 
had not a single tenant whose rent was in 
arrear. He thought every encouragement 
ought to be given to agriculture in this 
country, and on that principle he con- 
sidered the present measure extremely ob- 
jectionable. He believed it was not a 
party question, and he was glad that the 
administration did not consider themselves 
called upon to use their political influence ; 
because, whenever that was the case, it 
was well known the decision might be 
anticipated. He should always be of the 
same opinion as to the impolicy ef this 
measure ; and he entertained this senti- 
ment in opposition \o the system of Mr. 
Pitt. In France, the government attempted 
to lower the price of grain, a famine was 
the result, and a depreciation of the 
gignats took place at tlie same time ; anct 
he would remind his Majesty minister^ 
that a similar event might take place ill 
this country. A guinea was not how t6 
be seen, for it really happened with hnni 
that be wanted two guineas, he wanted 
some substantial gold, but he could nel 
obtain a single guinea.^ His tenants paid 
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him in paper, not a tenth part of which 
waji in Bank of Jtingland notes, but in those 
ol co'jntry btuikn; and indeed lie grew ap- 
jireiuMisive lest they should become invalid 
in his possession.—— The noble earl next 
adrcrieu to ihe Property Tax, as collected 
fiom landholders like liimselij and from 
tenants in^eueial; with respect to the 
lOfiter, he was sure th'it tax was very im- 
perlecily ucllvctcd ; and if ministers would 
turn their aiteniiou to iho subject, they 
niipht, he was confident, increa.^e the re- 
venue to upward ol two or three luiliions* 
Upon the whole, he was snii^licd this Bill 
would be injuriMJs to the interest of agri- 
culture, and he had considered it his duty 
to express these si ntiments to the House. 

Bari huthurst rose for the purjiose of 
staling to the House, the principle and 
nature of the measure now under their 
lord&hips' con iid4eraliori. He would as 
briefly as possitde detail the regulations 
which guided the principle of this Bill, 
which bore a relative proportion to the 
price of sugv\r and the price of corn. It 
was not fit, 'heir lordships would perceive, 
that the price upon which the ciimpnta- 
tion was ibuuded should be too high, nor 
oh the other hand should it he at too 
low a rate. The relative proportion was 
therefore taken, w ith respect to barley, at 
3S.t. a (]uarter and with regard to sugar, 
at 70^* ^d. It would be found that the 
quantity of spirits produced from each of 
these articles would be nearly equal, and 
it their lordships would aJttend to the cal- 
culation with respect to the price itself, 
upon the raw arlfclc, and the duty to be 
imposed, liiey v>'>uld distinctly observe 
the price o! the snMttothe distiller would 
be- the same upon eacii. The noble earl 
procec^led to compr.te the prices on a cer- 
tain quantity of barley and malt, and the 
duty tiiorc«)n, together with the price and 
duty on a quantity of sugar proportioned 
to produce an equal quantity of spirit, 
wlier<il.iy it appeared that the price to the 
distiller **00 both ihese art'cies would be 
li.V. 0\d. on each gillOn of spirit. It was 
thus that the relative proportion became 
such as to bring sugar into the market upon 
equal terms with those of grain. In re- 
spect to Scotland, there was a difference 
which ^obliged thobe who adjusted the 
proportion between the prices and quan- 
tity of each of these articles to adopt some 
variation in the computation, and the pro- 
portion concluded upon left the price of a 
.faflon of spirit from one Va. and from the 
ether Ifr. The result of tliis difler- 
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cnee between England and Scotland was, 
that an advantage accrued to the last men- 
tioned part of the kingdom. In antici- 
pating the objeciion.s against this measure, 
there was one which he did not conceive 
could bo applied to the principle of the Bill, 
an<i would more correctly fall under their 
consideration when thel louse should resolve 
itself into a committee. The objection he 
alluded to was the apprehension of sugar 
falling below the price calculated upon as 
bearing in proportion to that of barley and 
mall. In his mind, there was no ground 
for entertaining this apprehension; but 
even if it could be anticipated, it would 
only suggest the propriety of proposing 
a provisional clause in the Committee. 
With respect to those objections which 
were to be urged against the principle, he 
should notice that of its being unwise to 
adopt any legislative measure upon a sub- 
ject which ought to regu'.ite itself: it was 
said the present Bill went to create a 
maximum, which must at all times have a 
pernicious tendency. But their lordships 
would consider what were all the regula- 
tions wdiich the legislature at different 
periods had thought it expedient to adopt, 
but such as created the effect of a maxU 
mum. When it was thought proper to 
grant a bounty on the impoitarioii of 
foreign corn, because the corn of this 
country bore a certain high price, what 
was this but to prevent our home produce 
from becoming higher? In the same 
manner when by legislative provi'sion the 
expoitarion was prevented, was it not 
upon the .same pimciple lo prevent the 
high price ut com ? The object of the noble 
lords opposite seemed to promote a mono- 
poly aiiiongsi the growers ot corn, and to 
increase its high price, which would only 
have the cflLcl of raising the rents. He 
iruitod the country would never have an 
opportunity of wilne.ssing that House at., 
tending to any interests of their own, or 
of seeing them guided by any selfish prin- 
ciples. 

The I'larl of deprecated the Bill 

as tending materially to injure the agricul- 
tural interests uf the country, and by tak- 
ing away a part of the market to reduce 
the demand fur, and consequently the 
growth of barley, which on many lands 
was an intermediate step to the cultivation 
of wheat, and thus reducing our supply of 
food at a time when wc had only a precari- 
ous dependence for a supply from the 
continent. No reason had been stated for 
the measare, there was not at present any 
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p!ea of scarcity, and it seemed to be only 
brought forward for the purpose of grant- 
ing a boon to certain interests. 

The Earl of Tiw-j/yn entered at some 
length imo detail, for the purpose of 
shewing the fallacy of the calculations 
stated by eurl Bathurst, particularly .with 
respect to l^cotlaiid, where grain w'ould Ke 
completely driven out of the distillery 
market from any competition with sugar. 
He contended that the Bill was founded 
upon a most erroneous and improvident 
policy, and that the only cHect of it would 
be to cause a reduction in the revenue to 
the amount of 0<j(),O()O/s ; that was to say 
to lake out of the pockets of the public 
tliat sum, and put it into the pockets of the 
West- India planters. 

'lilt Eai I of Darnley w'as of opinion, that 
no injury would arise to the agricultural 
iiitciests of the country from the present 
measure. It was proved by the increase 
of the price of bai ley, and the increased 
iinportaiioii of that aiticle during former 
prohibitions of tiie use of that article in 
the distjlh'ries, that no injury was done by 
thcmtotlie agiicoltuvist, and he was there- 
fore disposed to support the present Bill, 
conceiving that it would not injure the 
/armer at home/ and that it would benefit 
our colonics. 

The Karl of Hurdnicke the impor- 
tance ot the cultivation of barley, as an 
inlet veiling step, on a great porlioii of land, 
to the cultivation of wheat, and that there- 
fore it was most essential to the interests 
of the cnu.oiry, *liai the inarkei for barley 
shoulil not be lervAiu'd by taking from it 
the deinamJ fur ihe distil Irnes. His lord- 
ship moved that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six rnoiiMis. 

The ivirl of ti’f stm'iitland defended the 
Bill, and contended tha! »lie sugar grower 
in our colonies was entitled to all the 
assistance we could render him, and that 
the barley grower heie w'ouhl not be in 
the l^ast injured by lb.- cti’ect of the Bill. 

Loid Holland tliat the object of 

the Bill was simply this, not that the West- 
India colonist shouKl be let into competi- 
tion with the grower of barley, but that 
wricn barley had reached a price to let in 
the foreign farmer, that then the West 
India colonist sliould be let into the market 
for the distilleries instead of the farmers of 
France ; and surely when the enormous 
sum we had paid in during the last year to 
our enemies for our corn, was for a mo- 
ment considered, it must be deemed an 
object of sound policy to give that ad van* j 
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tage to our own di.«aressed colonists instead 
of giving it to the farmers of France. This 
was the ground upon which the Bill was 
founded. When the barley here had 
reached 33s, per quarter, it was known 
that by the existing laws importation was 
permitted, and the foreign farmer was let 
into the market. Surely then it was n6t 
too much to ask for our own We.st India 
colonist to be let into the market with 
sugar for the distilleries when barley had 
reached the price of 38**, per quarter. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended that 
this argument was founded in a fallacy ; 
that the fact was, that it would not pay the 
foreign faiiner to import barley here at 
; that he could not do it under 50s. 
and tb.'it therefore at 38s. the competition 
would not be between the West India colo- 
nist and the foreign tanner, but between 
fhe sugar grower and our own farmers, 
Thi.s he maintained was giving an undue 
advantage to the sugar growler, to the great 
injury of our own agriculture ; and that 
the whole scope and tendency of the Bill 
was evidently to increase that advantage 
to the sugar grower. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted, that if 
the contest was between the inter6.sts of 
the West India Colonists and the Agricul- 
tural interests ot the country, that the 
former must give way ; but here there was 
no such question, all that was asked was, 
to let in the West India Colonist in compe- 
tition with ihe foreign farmer, the interests 
of our owoi farmer being completely pro- 
vided for. it was shewn that neither the 
growth of barley nor the quanliiy of malt 
had been diminished by f(.Tmer prohibi- 
tions, but on the contrary, that they had 
increased; and therefore, there was no 
ground for supposing that the present mea- 
.sure would have the least ellect in dimi- 
nishing the growth of barley. 

Lord Grenville urged, that from the 
nature of the provisions of the Bill, a ' 
bounty was in fact, given on the use ‘ 
of sugar in the distilleries to the exclusion 
of our own barley, ariM to the vital injury of 
the real interests of the country, by lessen- ■ 
ing the demand, and consequently dmii- ' 
nishing the supply of food at a time when < 
it was more than ever iieceKsnry to increase 
our internal resources. He could iiol con- 
ceive any thing more injurious than this 
intermeddling specie.s of policy, interfering 
with and diverting the regular course 
nature, and aHecting to regulate by an . 
imaginary rule the prices of articles which ^ 
ought to be left to find their own level. < ? 
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The question was then put, that the 
word now^^ stand part of the question> on 
which the House divided. 


Contents.,, 

Not Contems 5r> 

Majority — 20 


The Bill «^as accordingly lost. 
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Monday t May <5. 

Southwark Bridge Bill.] Mr. 5wm- 
riei* moved the third reading of the Bill 
for building a bridge near the Three 
Cranes Wharf, at the bottom of (iiuef.n- 
street, Cheapside. 

Sir W. Curtis opposed tlie Bill, on the 
ground that there are already three 
bridges on the river near the metropolis , 
that the consequence of another bridge so 
near that of London, would ailect the na- 
vigation of the river by causing too great 
a current ; and that iu point of necessity 
it was not called for by the public. 

Sir C, Price also opposed it. 

Sir 1\ Turton supported the Bill. 
did not think that there was any thing 
in the objections of the worthy ..Idermen 
who had preceded him, certainly nothing 
to outweigh the one fact he could state to 
the House, which was, that Mr. Rennie, a 
man of the first experience and authority 
ill his profession, after a minute examina- 
tion of London Bridge, had declared it 
formally as his opinion that London 
Bridge, after one hard frost, might not 
last a year. As to the corporation of 
London not being treated with respect by 
the projectors of this Bill, if tins was the 
case, he was sorry that it was so ; but sti i 1 
be contended, that such conduct on the 
part of the projectors was no reason why 
the public should be deprived of tiie 
many and great advantages resulting from 
this Bill. 

Mr. Marryatt spoke in favour of the 
Bill, lie detailed the many and various 
dilViculties, amounting to positive obstruc- 
tions, experienced every hour of the day 
in passing over London- bridge. I'hc 
pres.'ture of all sons of vehicles incessantly 
passing and repassing, kept the bridge in 
such a state that it was always needing re- 
pair, and of course in many parts of it 
not passable. He had frequently, on Ins 
way to Sydenham, been deiayt^d a longer 
time (his carriage following in the line of 
carriages) in going the half mile leading 
to and over the bridge, than in riding the 
seven remaining miles.-*An hon. baronet 
had said, that there were already three 
bridges over the river Thames : Pari.s, a 
city not to be compared with this, in point 
of trade, extent, population, or opulence, 
had yet not less than nine bridges over 
the Seines The House were in possesion 
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of the opinion of Mr. Rennie, and if that 
opinion should be confirmed : if any acci- 
dent should happen to London-bridge. he 
asked, in what a situation would the inha- 
bilanls then find themselves, if no provi- 
sion similar to the one now proposed 
should have been previously determined 
on } He wished also to impress upon the 
House , that the iron bridge intended to 
be built would not be less an object of con- 
venience than embellishment. 

Mr. Sumner observed, that the Bill, as 
had been proved before the Committee, 
was highly necessary, on the ground 
stated by tlie gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded him ; that in order to shew its ne- 
cessity, evidence was called from among 
the servants of the corporation of the city 
of London, who stated, that so great has 
been the pressure of business, and so nar- 
row the passes, that stoppages of carriages 
of all SOILS have occurred for (he space of 
Uiree or four hours. 

The Bill was then read a third time and 
oassed. 

lixcnE<tiT.a Bills.] The House hav- 
rng resolved itself into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, 

Tlie Chancellor qf the Exchequer rose, and 
< 'jMjived. that having some time ago 
sMled his reasons for funding 12 millions 
^)f Exchequer Bills, and of that sum not 
Hioie than 7,}>00,000^ having been sub- 
scribed for, he bad, in furtherance of the 
idea which he then entertained and stated 
'O the House, thought it his duty to enter 
into a contract for supplying (he defi- 
ciency upon the terms which he then pro- 
posed, namely, to fund the whole in the 5 
per cent, stock. It was desirable that the 
gtiulemenwho had then subscribed should 
liave the same advantage with the present 
subscribers. He therefore proposed to 
give to those gentlemen, the option of 
having for every 70/. subscribed, 72/, lYs. 
in the 5 per cents, and also for prompt 
payment, 4 per cent, discount. The per- 
manent charge to the public would be the 
uuine in both rases ; and it would be seen, 
that he had not given more advantage to 
the new subscribers than he had given to 
the old, for it was but equitable that both 
should be on a par. In breaking the loan 
tlierefore, no injury would arise to the 
public iotcrest, though, previous to that 
time, an idea had prevailed, that great 
disadvantage would accrue, and that stocks 
would be depressed. Stocks, however, 
instead of feeling a i^reat depression, had 


since progressively improved ; and, under 
the idfea then held out, he judged it pro- 
per to propo<;e the same terms as had 
been originally proposed. Having so 
done, ami this day being the last for re- 
ceiving the proposals in answer, and for 
closing, he had to slate, that the gentle- 
men on the list who had ofierea, had 
closed with tliem. The amount to be 
funded in ordpr to make up the deficiency, 
was 4,981,000/. leaving a fraction of 
some wh.^t about 00,000/. of the 1 2,(M)0,000/. 
At three o'clock on that day, the gentle- 
nun had closed, taking the sum of 
4,700,000/. upon the proposed terms, 
which the Committee would see left about 
200,000/. unsubscribed for ; but that sqm 
Messrs. Baring and Angerstein had agreed 
to take. The tight hon. gent, then moved. 
That a sum not exceeding 4,981,00($/. 
be raised by Loan on Annuities/’ 
which Resolution was agreed to. 

Rkpout of the Blilion Committei— 
Mr. Horner’s^ Resolutions.] The or- 
der of the day being read, for the House 
to resolve itself info a Committee of the 
whole lIon>c, to consider of the Report 
which, in the last session of Parliament, 
wa‘i made from the Select Committee ap- 
pointed t»> enquire into ihe cause of ths 
high price or liuilion, and to lake into 
consideration the slate of the circulating 
medium, and of the exchanges between 
Great Britain and lo«eign parts ; Ordered, 
I, ** That the said^Repoi t he referred to 
the Comnniice. 2. That t.he Report from 
the Committee of Secrecy appointed by 
the Lords to enquire inlo tl:p causes which 
produr# d ihe 0:d( r of Council of the 2(jtli 
day of kebruary l7*/7, for restraining the 
Bank from the issue ot specie (and which 
Report was conimunicatrd to this House 
upon ilie 2d day ot JMay 1797} be referred 
to the Cominiitoe. 3. That the Report 
which, upon the 1 8th day of June 1^04, 
was made from the Committee appointed 
to enquire into the .«tate of Irelamf, as to 
its circulating paper. Its specie and cuf- ' 
rent coin, and the exchange between 

S 3art of the United Kingdom, and Great 
Ib'iiain; together with the Minutes of 
ICvidence, and t!ie Appendix , the^ql'o/ 
wdiich were reported to the House by 
.said Committee uppn the 4th aqd 
days of May 1S04, and upon the said ISth'r 
day of June, be referred to the Coiumiu I 
tee. 4. That the several Aceounta and 
Papers which have been presented to 
House in this session of parliament relat- 
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ing to Money> Bullion, an<l Exchanges be ever, that I shall be obliged to trespass 
referred! to the Committee.'^ ^ longer on the patience of the Committee 

The House having accordingly resolved than 1 should wish to do. 
itself into the said Committee, Mr. Lush- Among the various opinions and dis- 
ington in the chair, cussioris agitated on this and similar sub- 


Mr. Horiier rose and spoke to the fol- 
lowing efi’ect : 

Mr. Lushington ; Bt-fors 1 enter iato 
any detailed explanation of the subject to 
which I propose to call the attention of 
the Committee, 1 feel it necessary to ap- 
prise the Committee thus early in the dis- 
cussion, that it is my intention to separate 
the last of the Resolutions which I have 
already submitted to tlic consideration of 
the House, and which it is niy intention to 
call upon the Committee to agree to, from 
those which precede it ; because the pre- 
ceding Resolutions embrace and embody 
what appear to nte to he the causes and 
effects of the scarcity of bullion ; where- 
as the last points out the remedy which, 
in my judgment, is best adapted to correct 
the evil, and in which I mean to call upon 
the Committee to concur. I am the more 
inclined to take this course, because a 
great variety of opinions prevail upon the 
subject, and many gentlemen tvho ap- 
prove of the principles and opinions ex- 
pressed in the first series of Resolutions, 
oiay not coincide with me as to the propri- 
ety of the last. 1 consider it, tliereibre, f)f 
considerable importance, to keep the two 
questions as distinct as possible ; and widi 
this determination, I intend to static fully 
the view which I take of the sul>jt ct in the 
first instance, and then to propose the 
whole of the Rebolutions, with the exct p- 
tion of tiie last, which I int an to 
distinctly. Having premised thus much, 

I shall noiv proceed to the considerdtion 
of this important subject in all its bear 
irgs, giving to it all that attention, uuJ 
staling all th«)sc circumstances which 
pressed upon my mind so strong 'y, as to j 
induce,.nie to propose such Resolutions a . j 
appear to me just ai\^' proper lo be auuor- j 
ed by the House. 1 am aware uiac tin j 
strbject is one to which iiiaiiy ot her pj n- i 
tiemeii are more competent than iny stjr; 
that it has in fact been much bcacr and 
mojOEably examined by them ; tint, how- 
ever, having concelvtd it my duty to gi ve 
thet aubject muc4 and serious atreniicn, 
prepared 'to this discussion with 
ray general view of it, which lor the con- 
venience of the House, 1 shall endeavooi 
to compress within as narrow limits 
possible. In so doing, 1 am afraid, hon > 


jects out of Parliament, many, as might 
he expected, go into the must violent ex- 
tremes. Some are hardy enough to affirm, 
that our paper currency is of itself sufii- 
j cient for all our necessities, and that our 
' financial interests would be much im- 
proved by an entire substitution of paper 
Ibr the precious metals. According to 
this creed, the greatest of all modern dis- 
coveries in the improvements of com- 
merce, is the exclusive substitution of a 
paper currency founded, not upon the 
basis of the precious metals, but on the 
basis of coniidenc Others, blind 

to the benefits of this proposal, blind to 
I experience, blind lo the great advantages 
j of a well reguhlcd paper currency, pro- 
) pose our reverting to ancient systems. 
Others, again, and in my opinion the best 
class, venture lo recommend, that w«: 
should have as extendefl a paper currency 
us is cOMaiKlent with the stability of the 
circulating medium, and that this cur- 
rency should have for its basis the pre- 
cious metals. It is my wish, and 1 desire 
it lo be distinctly understood, not to pro- 
i ceed lo either extreme ; my objet t is to 
1 impress the (’ommiltee with the propriety 
of reverting to the doctrines and opinions 
of tin* ablest and most practic.d statesmen 
of tins couraty previous to the period of 
tlie Bunk Restriction, The pnociple of 
ciuctiines was, that the circulation 
of paper was in itself bcneficia!, and oufii- 
oicnrly guarded against possible excess 
by iis coiisiain liability of conversion into 

s-ii. 

And In re 1 must observe, that 1 do not 
by any lueuiis corn ur in anoihcr opinion 
which Jiui gone abroad upon tliih subject — 
an opinion eiiuru'ons enough, but which 
of>i'i).;ri IS t ir 1-1 1 rolled by many persons, 
iy, Ur.u urilj' remedy for t/ie ex- 
evil is not to limit the paper is^sucs, 
bur to ih tin m away ultogetlicr. There 
art' poisons, too, who ciiteitain a jealousy 
ui.ti eu^picioii of the Bank of linglaiid, as 
an 'nstiiuiion. — (hear! hear!) Whoever 
i<'cis u proper re-.pect i'or his l oiiiitry, can 
tU'Vi.rugi <-u udlli liiosi.' who hold .such doc- 
iiiiic.s; for ih-: origin oi lhai institution was 
highly j>rai.se-worthy, connected au it then 
was, with the liberlu i of the country. It 
IS impossible that cveiy effort to preserve 
and upiiold the just credit of the Bank of 
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£ng1and should not be made by those who 
consider the advantages of which it has 
been productive to the country — who con- 
sider the useful and splendid efibrts made 
by its founder — eiibrts, which entitled him 
not only to the praise of restoring the 
liberties of this country> but, in a great 
degree, of Europe itself. No man who 
has ever attended to the distresses which, 
in various periods of our history, war has 
produced, can doubt for a moment that 
from the Bank of England not only the 
government, but the commercial credit of 
the country havis received the most impor- 
tant assistance.<-^lt is to that assistance 
alone, so beneficially rendered oiisomati^' 
trying occasions, that in the prospect of 
similar exertions and efforts on the conti- 
nent, we can look for support. Tlie inte- 
rests of the Bank of England, therefore, 
form a great and integral part of the pub- 
lic credit of the state. In saying thus 
much, I wish to guard against the possi- 
bility of mistake in any opinions which 1 
may utter as to the view, which I entertain 
upon the subject, and the means of remedy- 
ing the evil, which is pretty generally 
admitted. The only means which can be 
effectually resorted to are to restore things 
to what they were previous to the year 
1797, when the restriction was first laid 
upon the Bank payments. Upon this 
point of the case however I must declare, 
that my great and ultimate object is to 
restore, with as much care and circum- 
spection as may be fairly claimed by par- 
tial and particular interests, but at the 
same time with as much promptitude as 
still more urgent considerations must dic- 
tate, the circulating medium to its original 
state— a slate attested and proved by a 
long experience to he not less favourable 
to private than propitious to public pros- 
perity— a sUte, every departure from 
which must be injurious to public credit 
and national interests in the full propor- 
tion of the extent to which it is carried. 

But here I am called upon to notice a 
pi^ejudice which has been strongly excited 
against me and those who coincide with 
me in opinion on this subject ; a prejudice 
that represents us as mere theorists, and as 
setting up our theory against the conclu- 
sions of practice and experience. With 
respect to' the theory which 1 mean toiocul- 
aate, I have to observe, that it is the theory 
of those persons who in the best of times 
founded the Bank of England ; and if it 
be a theory to believe what will prove 
a practical good, if adopted, it is one built 
(VOU.XIX.) 


upon a solid basis, a metallic foundation. 
In this opinion 1 am not singular ; for 1 
have the satisfaction of knowing, that 1 
am subset ibing to, the doctrines held by 
most of the practical statesmen of which 
this country has boasted ; who bad giveh 
to them previous to their adoption all the 
consideration and weight necessary to i 
right conclusion. They took the opinions 
of the best informed practical merchanU 
and bankers, and of those most com potent 
to give upon such a subject useful informa- 
tion : and the mi nrsters of that day must have 
had but an imperfect notion cf what was 
conducive to the interests of the state i^ 
they had neglected so to do. The most 
essential, and indispensable 
information is to be derived from all classes 
of practical men engaged in commercial 
pursuits. If, therefore, it shall be charged 
against me that 1 cnttTcd into the consi- 
deration of the subject with opinions pre- 
conceived, to that ctiargc 1 was liable ; and 
indeed I believe every member of the 
Bullion Committee might be charged with 
cqualjusiiceupoiithesame^tcorc. But,wiih- 
out considering whether it be possible to 
commence any such enquiry free from any 
such preconceived opi.nions, 1 shall venture 
to say, not only fur myself but for the rest 
of the Committee, that no investigation 
ever was begun with a firmer determination 
to make the most ample, accurate, and 
impartial scrutiny into the subject, and to 
suspend judgment till that scrutiny was 
accomplished. (Wear! hear!) The names 
of the members uf the Committee are a 
sutlicient security perhaps for this, and 
render it unnecessary for me to repel any 
accusations on that score; 

\Vith respect to the Resolutions of my 
right hoii. friend (Mr. Vansittart), it 
would have been a great convenience to 
me, if I could have guessed, which of the 
Resolutions 1 have proposed are, to be con- 
troverted ; but that I cannot even guess* 
TIic lust of my right hon. friend’s Resola- 
tions gives me all ( rati wish ; fo^ it ad- 
mits, that it would expedientto remove 
the restrictions, with this qualification 
however, but not prior to the term ofsix 
months after conclusion of a definitive 
treaty of peace.” 1 was fully prepared 
for bearing doctrines in opposition to 'what 
I should state ; which doctrines have up 
to the present day beenT'doubted. To shew 
the fallacy of such doctrines, I shall en- 
deavour to satisfy the Committee; that the 
causes of the high price of bulUbn are not 
attributable to the unravout^ible tfate tf 
(3F) ' ^ 
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the Exchanges, when the house delegated 
to lilt* Cuinmittee up stairs full powers to 
inquire into the causes whicti led to tlie 
high price of gold bullion, and this groat 
excess in the market price over that 
which is settled by the siandard of the | 
realm. Since that inijuiry, the evil com- 
plained of has greatly increased. The 
standard price of gold is 3/. 1 7s. \()d, ; 
last summer it was as high as 4/. I Os. ; 
this year as high as d/. 11s.; and in 
some tables it has been (piotcd as high 
as 4/. ; but on compaiing these 

with other tables, it is perfectly clear that 
the average is 4/. J l.v. being an excess in 
the market price of 20 per. cent, above 
the price settled at the mint. This high 
price of gold in the market, is most evi- 
dently a departure from the standard va- | 
lue ol the coin of the realm. The lawful j 
currency of the realm being coined gold ! 
and silver, all issues of paper money are 
of course nothing moie than stipulations 
to pay in the lawful coin of the realm, 
just so much, as the issues of paper bear on , 
the face of them a promise to jiay. '^I'his ; 
being the case, the bank-note c f one- ' 
pourub must be taken altogether as a stipu- j 
iation, or agreement to pay on demand ‘ 
twenty-shillings of lawful coined money 
of the realm. Now, as bank nou s f>f that 
value purport to represent gold and silver, 
and as the real value of a note of that dis- 
criptiou estimated from the high price ofthe 
gold bullion abo\e the price settled by the 
mint, is of course dt |>rec;'ated in value, the 
real quantity of precious metal which it will 
purchase is 15^. lOd. and it is no longer 
therefore, a quantity of gold and silver to 
the value of twenty shilliiu;?. I am pre- 
pared broadly to state and argue, that it l.»as 
deviated from its original value to that 
extent. I do not expect that it will be 
controvetted in tins House, \vheii lasLumc 
it as fact, that the legal slamiai J of the 
realm is of great political irupo.'tance to 
the interests of the country; that cam*;); 
be denied. No doubt, there have b* : n 
periods in our history/wiicn many of ot*r 
sovereigns imitated the conduct of arbi- 
trary monarchs ; and to support foreign 
wars, have debased the value of tin; coin 
of the realm. Parliaiuent, however, has 
on all *5ucli occasions very wisely Judged 
it expedient to urge ihem to restore 
it to its lawful value, and it has been uni- 
formly so restored shortly afterwards. 
The last operation of this kind occurred 
in the reign of queen l*dizabeth ; since 
then a standard has been established 


both w'ilh respect to the- fineness and the 
weight of the metal, which standard has 
hitherto remained unaltered. All the sta- 
tutes upon the subject invariably provide, 
that 110 legal tender in payment shall be 
made except in the current coin wilii re- 
ference to the standard ; and by the 1 Uh 
of the king no lender in ?ii!ver of a sum 
above 2.)l. shall be good, unless reference 
to the standard as fixed at the mint shall 
be made. 'I'his is the lavv upon the sub- 
ject, law so in variable, llint there had iievci 
been the smallest ([uc^tion as to the point, 
up to the time when the icstrielion on the 
hank took place in |7!17. Very difterCnl 
doctrlnCvS have indeed hern broached since 
that period, which, however 1 ha\c no 
doubt the House vm 1I consider as extraor- 
dinary and fallacious.asliiey are unfounded 
either in factor reason. 11 we look to 
the law of the laml, to tin* k;.u'\s jirocia- 
inalion^, or to the proc»‘cdings ot parlia- 
ment, on llie subject of the lawful nwuiey 
or coin of tins country, we shall find that 
one opinion only had prevailed on this 
very iinpoitant point. From the early pe- 
liodin which it had fust been taken into 
consideration, the greatest care and snx.- 
iety bns uniformly been sln*vvn to prevent 
any alteration in iis value, either as to 
weight, slaiiduni, nr unencss : but par- 
ticularly to ]ne\enilhe .smalle*^! diminu- 
tion in any ol these points. 

With respect to what has been the in- 
variable policy of orr ancestors upon ihia 
point, I believe, no diflertnce of opinion 
can exi-t. I conic now therefore to a 
more recent authority. In the last lega- 
Iation made on this subject, in the fourth 
y«*ur of the reign of <ieorge I, there is in 
the Journals a Kesnlution of the House, 
that they would not alter the standard 
value of gold and silver ; ami to add to its 
weight anl importance, this Uesolution 
was sent up to the other House for their 
concurrence, to which the l^rds imniccki- 
attdy agreed ; and it thus became a Rcso>p 
luiioii of both Houses of Parliament, that 
they would not alter the gold or silver 
coin of the kingdom, either in weight, 
standard, o iirieness. After such peculiar 
care and attention had been then paid to 
the .standard value of the coin, in both 
ihcsf precious metals, not only by the 
greatest statesmen, but by the parliament 
of that time, as well as in all antecedent pe* 
riods, whenever the subject was adverted 
to, is it not very extraordinary that we shall 
now be told that there is no such thing as 
a siandard— that it is a mere creature of 
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the fancy, an imaginary phantom, that has 
no existence — bat that it has crept into 
the minds and vocabularies of men, who 
have lately turned their thoughts to 
the subject, and had no business to remain 
there any longer; such is the doctrine 
which has been lately resorted to, by 
many of the ingenious theorists, who have 
indulged tlieiiiselves, by writing and pub- 
lishing pamphlets, for the instruclion of 
that House, and of the public, since the 
Committee made a Iteport on the high 
price of bullion. It was at first said, that 
no depreciation in the paper currency of 
the country has taken place, but that 
ground was found to be untenable ; and 
those ingenious gentlemen have at last 
boldly advanced this very extraordinary 
and monstrous doctrine, that the conduct 
of all praciical men goes lo shew, that tins 
is ideal, and that they have all concurred 
in opinion that there has never been any 
such thing as a standard, either as to law, 
weight, or fineness. 'J’he first gentleman 
who published his thoughts upon the sab- 
icet, did not, indeed, bring this doctrine 
forward till the second edition of his work, 
and he then introduced it with a dexterity 
and delicacy peculiar to himself, and 
which certainly did no small credit to his 
abilities, so far as a change of argument 
u'put from one broad posiiion, to its direct 
converse. This gentleman who is cer- 
tainly a man of cmineni talents, was at 
first greatly puz/led ; but at last he found 
out what was meant l)\' standard, and hit 
upon this that a unit must be found to 
make it; that the interest of *yM. 6‘.v. Hr/, 
three per rents, being 1/. was that unit, 
and iliat intenist, of course, being paid iii 
a Hank note, it was money of account.^' 
This is a deduction which goes far beyond 
tiic ideas even of any Aristotelian theonsls 
J Ijave ever heard or read of, and in my 
mind appears to be no .standaid at all. 
How money of account can be called or I 
taken to be a standard, a measure of cir- ! 
culaiing medium, of a coinrnM’rial coun- 
try, whlcli has in all rimes before been 
founded on the precious metals as its basis, 

1 can bv no means account fur. This 
speculative standard was followed by 
another still more remarkable, oinanating 
not from a theorist, but a praciical man; 
and this gentleman has called in, to aid 
in his fanciful work, all the ingenuity and 
metaphysical reasoning, he could muster, 
to convince the public that a Bank note is 
abstract currency. Another author, how- 
eveiv bas broached a doctrine still more 


I remarkable; for he says, that '' standard 
is neither gold nor silver, but something 
set up in the imagination to be regulated 
by public opinion." 

From these abstract and curious opi* 
nions 1 shall appeal to thejaw of the coun* 
try ; and I hope wc shall hear from some 
ol the hon. gentlemen opposite, who are 
taking notes, all these wild theories dis- 
claimed ; and that they will not advert to 
any standard but that recognized by the 
law. These theorists gave an important 
admission of the fact, that a departure has 
taken place from the standard value. Be- 
fore 1 leave this part oftlie subject, I .shall 
refer to the third resolution of iny right 
hon. friend, premising, that my resolutions 
staled, That the actual value of a !/• 
note is less than the nominal value." In 
answer to that proposition, for it must be 
taken as an answer, my right lion, friend 
has said, *' That bank notes are held to be 
equivalent to the legal coin of the realm, 
in all pecuniary transactions to which such 
coin is legally applicable." In the 
amendments made to these n solutions, it 
is stated, '' That promissory notes of the 
Bank of England arc held in pnhlic estima- 
tion, and generally accepted." lit the re- 
solution thus proposed, his right hon. friend 
has not denied the statement set forth 
by me, namely, that the value of a one 
pound note is less than it ought to be. I 
am prepared wholly to deny the assertion 
of my light hon. friend, that bank notes 
are held in public e.stimation equivalent to 
coin ; for 1 must contend, that public es- 
timation is quite the other way ; and were 
it not fora notion of law, which most peo- 
ple have got in rheir lieads, there would 
be found in every m.arket in the country, 
111 every .shop almost, a distinct price 
would be established in estimation for the 
Bank of England note and specie. It is well 
known that the king’s coin has totally dis^- 
appeart d, and that there is no money but 
that of the Bank. 

With rc.spect to the word coinfwbatis 
it ? Docs it make afiy ddibrcnce as to the 
standard ? The coin is tlie King’s assurance 
to his subjects tiiat their property shall be 
protected; that the coin shall he of that 
fineness and weight necessary to give to 
all in their dealings un equal .sccurify and 
an equal participation of justice. To 
then, that bank notes are held in public 
estimation equivalent to coin, is to evade 
altogether the argument. The question? 
is one wholly of fact. Is the Bank of 
England note worth wjiaf it purports kH 
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be worili ? It certainly is not; as I shall 
shew presently. It betn correctly as- 
seried by an hon. gout, opposite in bis 
book', (Mr. lliiskisson) that as things now 
stood a light guinea would pass for nioie 
than the value ol a luavy guinea. When a 
guinea is worth more than it forentriy 
was, sec to what it will lend. Suppose, 
for inst'^nice, a person is iiulebtcd to an- 
other 26/. an<l he is called upon to dis* 
charge that debt, whicii ought to be <lune 
in the lawful coin of iho realm, he must 
give his creditor, if in silver, at the rate of 
^s, 2d, per oz. lOOj ounces; but suppose 
he should give him 2id, in notes, they 
would, in cous€(]uence of their deprecia- 
tion, only purchase 8t) ounces and two 
thirds. So far then from Bank rioter being 
equivalent to the sraudard value of coin, 
a debtor might discharge a debt of 2tk/. in 
Bank paper, which, if converted into silver, 
would only produce 86 ounces ; wiicn^as, 
by the lawful standard of the realm, the 
creditor is cntitlei! to receive ICO ounces, 
the Bank note of 1/. being now worth 
something less than 165. If this be so, 
then it becomes necessary to ask who are 
to blame, and where the remedy for the 
evil is to be found ? In that respect it is 
only necessary for the House to institute 
an inquiry, and from the evidence adduced 
to furui its conclusion where the remedy 
is to be provided. 

The most iniportant consideration to 
a civilized nation is ihe'.standard value of 
coin. All civilized nations have at all 
times considcrcil a measure of value as 
essential to the interest of the state. If 
our measure of value be deteriorated or 
lost, then it bccoi.'Ks the legislature to 
provide a remedy. What is the conse- 
quence of this lielerioration r it is the 
cause of infmile loss to creditors, has a 
great efi’ect upon monied incomrs, gives 
an undue advantage to debtors, and atfecis 
niatei hilly persons holding stations in so- 
ciety, \vbich properly of that description 
gives. The revenue was injured and taxes 
ceased to bfi pioduc^ivo, for the money 
paid into the King's exchequer would not 
do that, which U was calculated it would 
be sulliclent to do. In turning our atten- 
tion, therefore, to tiiC most elleciual and 
expedient remedy for the existing evil, it 
h in the first place fiece.'-iary for us to a.^?- 
certain the cause. All that has iieen 
urged by the adversarie.s of the Bullion 
Report in e.Yplanation of the present .state 
and circumstances of our currency und 
<t^ircvilation appears to be redu«.iuie to two 


points : — first it is said that gold has ex- 
perienced an actual I ise in its real value 
IVoiii a positive scarcity, and secondly it is 
.stated that the unfavourable state of the 
Exchequer has caused a local rise in its 
price at borne. The first of these positions 
implies that the demand for gold has 
greatly increased un the continent; the 
second has no foundation whatever in fact, 
and is in my opinion a complete fallacy. 
The money value ot goM cuniiot rise in this 
country. Its real pi ice is unquestionably 
subject to ail the variations arising from 
the increase or diminution of the amount 
of the supply : but its standard value as 
a nieasuie of exchange cannot possibly 
fiuctuatc under any change of circum- 
stances. In Africa, and many parts of 
the East, salt is the common measure of 
value. It is quite obviou.>. that salt is an 
aiticle, the real price of winch jfiist often 
varv : but when it is used as a common 
measure of value it is as immutable as 
any other article; and the apparent va- 
riations in it as a standard are in fact 
variations in the prices of other commo- 
dities estimated by that common measure. 
In like manner in those countries where 
silver is the standard, the money price of 
silver can never vary: — and, in Great 
Britain, where gold constitutes the stand- 
ard, it is impossible that any change can 
be produced in its value as a measure of 
excliaiigc. The only eflect, therefore, 
which can take place by any diminution 
of the circulating medium in any country, 
must be to make all corumodiiics cheap, 
and 1 will put it to the C'criiinitU'e whether 
by the disappearance of specie, any such 
eilect lias been produced in tins country. 

But let us look to those pei iods, when 
an unusual demand for coin reduced the 
quantity in circulation, ami decide from 
what happened then, whether a diminu- 
tion of the amount in circulation or ait 
occasional demand for coin had the elfect 
of raising the money price of gold. la 
I7y.0 there was a gieat scarcity of gold 
arising from the large sums which were 
necessary to be paid in that yieriod of 
scarcity lb. foreign grain. In I7t)6 there 
was uii unusual demand fur specie, as also 
in 1767 for internal jiurposes, and from 
the apprehension of external danger, the 
practice of hoarding was carried to a very 
great extent. Yet during the whole of 
this period not the smallest rise took place 
lu the market price of gold. On one oc- 
ca.sion only and to meet a particular pur- 
pose a very small q^uanlity was imported 
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from Porlug«{ at tfie high price of 4/. 8i. 
per ounce, including ihe loss by exchange 
and the expence of freight. But, Sir, 1 : 
will go farther and state that from the j 
1717, to the year l7f)6 inclusive, there had j 
been no regular or sensible, nor indeed 
any alteration in the market price of gold, 
as is most clearly proved by the very va- 
luable document on your table from the 
mint. 

With respect, however, to the alleged 
rise in the price ot gold on the continent, 

I am ready to admit, as 1 believe, that 
some, though small, rise has taken place i 
there. But this rise bears no sort of pro- 
portion to the rise, tlie extravagant ri'C 
which ha'i taken place in this country. 
In conseipiencii of the excess of the im- 
portation of Silver above gold, it has un- 
doubtedly been found necessary to revise 
and regulate the mint values of the two 
precious morals, so as to make them cor- 
respond with the |)roportion they bear to 
each otIuT in the gi iieral market of Eu- 
rope. From the cause 1 have inenu<uied, 
the increased iniportaiion of silver, there* 
foie, gold has accordingly risen some- 
what in vnlui! as compareil with silver, in 
those stales where silver is the measure of 
value ; and silver has sunk somewhat in 
\afue as compared with gold in those 
.states, where gold is the measure of value. 
At Paris a new mint has licen established, 
by the legulation of which huch an altera- 
tion III the relative values of gold and sil- 
ver h.ns hteri etlected, as makes the pro- 
portion of their mint prices correspond 
with their proportions of price in the 
mas ket. By an account which I have 
lately received of the prices current in 
that "city, I find ihiit on the Iblh of April 
English pure gold was Nvorth only !!/. 

Od. per ounce there. The prices at Elani- 
hurgti nearly correspond, at Amsterdam 
the English guinea sells for 12 guilders 
and a fraction, whereas a 1/. note pas'jes 
for little more than seven guilders. But 
it is not the gold alone that lias undergone 
this extraordinai y use in the inaiket. 
fciilver also has risi n coiisivleral/ly in price, 
and as this is not to be altribuied to any 
iliniinutioii of ilic amount of supply, it | 
can be traced to no other source than to | 
the depreciated state of our circulating 
medium. Instead of any diminution in 
the supply of silver, our importations of 
that precious metal have greatly in- 
creased. From the situation of the conti- 
nent, and the circumstances of the con- 
ie£t iif SpaiD> and Ihe consequent influence 
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of such a state of things upon the Spanish 
colonics Great Britain has become the 
channel through which the supply of siU . 
ver is distributed to all the Countries of 
Europe. Add to all this the fact, now too 
well known to be controverted, that the 
great drain of silver to supply the East 
indies has been stopped, and I w'ill ask' 
the Comniiltee whether the rise in the 
price of silver is to be ascribed to the 
scarcity of that aiticle in the English 
market — I will ask any hon. member who 
heard me whether it can fairly be attri- 
buted to any other cause than the depre- 
ciation of our circulating medium ? 

But it is not alone from the extraordi- 
nary rise in the market prices of the prc-. 
cious metals in this couniry ; a rise not 
to be accounted for on the ground of any 
correspDiident rise in the markets of Eu- 
rope, that the depreciation of our cur- 
rency is demonstrable. The equally ex- 
traordinary rise in the prices of the ne- 
cessaries of life, not as ctimparc cl with the 
precious metals, but as compared with the 
actual circulation, ailbrds a clear and con- 
vincing proof of its depreciation. The 
great and paramount standaid of all value. 
Sir, is corn ’; and in order to enable the 
Committee to form an estimate by this 
standard, I .diall beg leave to call the at- 
tention of gentlemen to the extravagant 
rise which has within the last fe%v years 
taken place in the prices of that article. 
For the sake of greater precision and to 
avoid any possibh? cavil, I propose to 
leave out of consideration, the prices 
in those \'ears in which any considerable 
scarcity has been felt. 

ft appears, from the Apjiendix to 
the Bullion Report, that, from the year 
1771 to the year l7S/> inclusive, a period 
of J5 years, the average price of wheat 
was 4()9. per quarter, li also appears that 
from |7St) to 1707 inclusive, being a pe- 
riod of twelve years, the average was 52s,, 
but omi-tiing the years 1795 and' 1796, 
which were years of,peculiar scarcity, the 
av«*rage was 4-7s. and ^2d, Since the year 
1797, however, a very dilferent rate of 
increase will be found to have taken place, 
from lliat which existed between the two 
periods I first mentioned, as will be, seen 
ironi the statement 1 am now about to sub- 
mit to the Committee. During the period 
of twelve years from 1797 to 1798 inclu- 
sive, omitting altogether the two years 1 b^X) 
and 1801 as years of scarcity, the average' 
price of the quarter of wheat was 7U.}‘ 
and if the two years of,icarcity were iu- 
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cltKlffl ui uU atnoiint to (hear ! hear !) 
Wliat iacts can J>;^^^ih!y be itjcjuircd more 
.stronsrly and indubit ably lo prove the in- 
<:(intestible depreciation ol tfie curieiicy ? 
What evidence more decisive ol' that cir- 
cunist.inco can lie piodoieti tlian ib.at, 
whilst the prtciou-i the pracltcal 

measure^ aiid bread ( orii, ine leal ^La!ldcild 
of ail ^alue, hci\e ina'ij>a!iicd their due 
proportion towards e-icli other, and both 
have eqnulK risen as co.npaieii with our 
circulating inerlium, that such circulating 
medium is dc|>reciateJ precisely to the 
amount of the rise of those real standaids 
above its actual valuer An nnt‘a\ cura- 
ble slate of foieigii tr.'.de has, I am very 
ready lo adinis a slumg leinlcncy to 
Jower the rate of foreign exclujiges ; but 
the influence of this cause must neces- 
sarily be confined w'.t''vn certain Innirs. 
Admitting for the sake of the arjument, 
however, what 1 know not lo be the case 
in fact, that the whole of tjic evistuig 
depres.don of e xchanges i? a r; d depjcs- 
sion without any rcterenco wiiatcver to 
the depreciation of our cuirency, yet I 
must most strenuously deny, that sucii a 
depression of our exchanges could possibly 
have the eflect of raising the price of 
gold. It will be readily adniitied to me, 
even by the most violent oppo’sis of the 
principles laid down and Ooseited in the 
Bullion Repot t, that the foreign exchanges 
have during the last century been subject 
to occasional and considerable depres- 
sions: yeti challenge fiiy genlleinan to 
produce a single instance during the 
whole of that peiiod in which the de- 
pression of the rales of exchange has had 
the eflect of enhancing the price of gold. 
J can upon this point appc.il with confi- 
dence to the papers upon our table; I can 
refer to the return made from the mint of 
the prices of gold for the last hundred 
years, and I am prepared to contend, that 
the result of the most ddigcnt examinatinn 
of its contents will be to prove that the 
alterations to which the exchanges nmy 
have been subject duftng that period have 
never produced any corresponding eflccl 
on tlic prices of bullion. 

Yet, Sir, the present deprefsed stale of the 
exchanges (unexampled as it is in the his- 
tory of the country, except iti periods when 
t^e iialionai currency has been debased) 
is a point which not only deserves atten- 
tion, but calls fur iiumediate investigation. 
In the reign of William 3, and in the seven 
years war, the excliange fell 23 per cent, 
and guineas rose to 30s, but since those 
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j peiiods there had not, it was clear, been 
any in.-»tance whatever upon recoid- Siip- 
poKC even that I were lo allow, for the sake 
of aigument, that the balance of trade has 
of laic years been extremely unfnvouiable 
lo ibis country; still iheiewiil be consi- 
derations arising iVotn tJiat supposition 
which deserve the most .-ierious attention 
of p.irliainonl. It is allowed lliat the 
principal article of import in the last year 
was grain, and that import wms enormous. 
Now, it appears to me, that the House 
should most sciiou^ly consider wliat could 
be the reason that produced a necessity 
for an inipertation of about 2,01)0,000 
t)uarters in one year, which w a.' not a ) cai 
of famiiic. When we consider the gieat 
part of our population wliii h is lunjiloyed 
m inanufaciuh'S, the great and in 

Cleaning jiortion of that |,.^niilalion wliicn 
is on the list of paupers, no m e' can look 
lo the possibility ofanother year ofilcanh 
wiliioat locling ‘he mo‘>t painlul and srii- 
ci:s a! 0 * 11 ). J look upon this inrrease ot 
the price of corn as a very strong argu- 
ment in huppoit of the opinions which I 
have taken the liberty lo state to the Coin- 
uiittee. 

Nothing can in my mind more dice- 
tuaily shew the depreciation ot the le- 
lalivc value of our currency, than the fad, 
that although by the alteration made in 
the ctirn laws, in 17!}‘>, the price of 
was fixed, as that under which no grain 
should bo exported, it became nect. -.saiy 
ill ISOt lo raise that protecting pi ice to 
(iav. ; and so rapid ha*? been tiie depre- 
ciatioa of money, that, if it be mtemkd 
cairy on the system of proleeiion, it will 
be now neccs-sary toiaiac tins protectnu; 
price to above 70 shillings. The whole 
question, therefore, as far as the balance 
of trade ii concerned, icjIs the real 
.st.ile of our foreign payments. What that 
is it is diflicult to discover. J am di&* 
poii d to trust those who ha\r the nicaris 
of information in their hands, and who 
have declared that that balance from the 
foreign expenditure is gi tally against ihik 
countiy. And yet, if the ("ouimiUee look 
at the acco mts on the table, they will see 
that the excess of exports over impoits 
has been much greater than formerly, 
particularly during the last two yeais. 
The ofliceal value of the imports of 181 ! 
was 3.3,100,000/.; of the expoits 
43,300,000/. ; leaving an excess of 
12,700,000/. The details, too, of this ex- 
cess arc still more satisfactory. The ex- 
ports of cotton manufactures during the 
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last two years were nearly double^ what 
they hud been in the two years precedinpf. 
How these statements can be reconciled, 
w'ith the present arg’umeiits and declara- 
tions, 1 am yet to learn. The question 
may, indeed, be explained by shewing that 
the tijditary expenditure made up the tlif- 
birence; but at present it is wholly unex- 
plained. It is now, however, for the first 
Mine intimated, that the balance of trade 
has been unfavourable to this countiy, 

IS to render the exportation of bullion 
absolutely ncceshary. Ihit the Com- 
mittee will recolb'Ct, that in ISOS and 
i soy, when this great excess of cxport,s 
’vas stated, by the right hoii. gent, op- 
posite, (Mr. Ibisc), 1 cx|)ressed niy doubts, 
>vith lespecl to the leal nature of it. In 
> he last session, during the discussion of tlie 

* .ords ( Commissioners Speech, the right lion, 
gent oppositcalsocontended, ihatalthough 
tlien* was a great foreign expenditure, 
vat the excc'-'s of exports was so censiflera- 
Me, as to leave t!ie balance very much in 
^•'ur favour. \ovv. Sir, how is this recon- 
«'ilahIo with t!ie present argument. But, 
tveti if these two staU rnenls could be re- 
conciled, I contend that they would not 
‘ hew the true cause of the present state 

• )f the currency of the country. It has 
1 ver been the ojilnion of the best prac- 
Mcal I's well os iticojetical men, that the 
legitiiii.iUMleprcssion of the real exchange 
must necessarily be limited by the ex- 
pence of the Iransmibsion of specie ; and 
that whcie it is found that the depression 
exceeds that limit, such depression must 
uievitably arise from some circumstance 
ccnuitcLcd with the currency of the 
..ountry, 

rtn‘re are two changes of value, of 
which the <Ioiricstic currency of any coun- 
try is susceptible: the debasement, to 
which metallic currency alone i^ subject; 
and excess which more particularly be- 
longs to paper. "I'hc retuins from the 
Mint, which are inserted in the Bullion 
Beport, abbid satisfactory and full infor- 
mation on tliis point. It will there bo 
found that from 1758 to 1773, during the 
debasement of the coin of the country, a 
depreciation of the circulating medium 
M>k place. As to an excess of metallic 
currency* that can lake place only in 
countries possessing mines; and even there 
only to a small extent, and for a short pe- 
riod* Thus it wall be found, that in Spain 
silver, and in Portugal gold, are generally 
a little lower after the importation from 
thd mines, until the superabundance is 
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transmUlcd to other countries. The evil 
in such cases rcniedie.s itself. But in coun* 
tries in which paper is not convertible into 
specie, excess a.bnits of remedy ; and 
if the excels b * v. i:hout limit, equally 
indclijiile must be the elff ct it will prd- 
(lure on for^-'g^i exriiauges. The doc- 
trine of exch luges is now as clear and 
indispiCahlr, in my opinion, a.s any ques- 
tion in inixe<l mathematics j and the only 
means that exl ‘^1 of repelling its deductions 
is the -odiiction of mutilated facts, and 
imperfect statements, with the quotations 
of parts of cases, the remainder being 
either unknown or studiously concealed, 
i This practice has bet n pieiry generally 
I adopted out of doors ; but at least 
it is incumh lit upon tho^^e who set 
up tlieir new f to account for those 
broueju foiwrcil on t’ui (j'.b.er side. But 
though I c- iw < i . e the piiri^ iples of ibreign 
exchange'' to |je pel h ctly Loown and set- 
tled, yr' 1 I-' po^'^ibie that some 

cases ni.iy e. iiim woe!'! puzzle 

those v\ho ar'* qoiic iii general 
reasoning. Iftfio'-e lio', rover, are 

examined whirl: appeal tomilitufe against 
the natural dedu -iion^ of reasoning from 
cstablishe l prinr-ides, i: wiU b»; generally 
found, that in li ca'..\> rven n ^ are stat- 
ed so confidcn’ly, sorn.^ m Va i lrd parts arc 
almost alw'ay'» sojiprcsied, Thih, for ex- 
ample, or»r, may he deceived !iy slatemenlat 
about the rate of exchange, unless the 
state of the currency ot the, ditlbrc-nt coun - 
tries is menlioncil^ For example, it tvas 
I stated last year, that the exchange with 
I Portugal was at par. The reason of it, 
however, wms, that by law in Poi tugal one 
half of every delit or bill i.s paid in paper, 
which is depreciated 2d per cent. There- 
fore, that t\hich was last year slated as an 
exchange at par was, in reality, an ex- 
change of 13 per cent, against Us. So 
with Sweden, the state of our exchange is 
also wholly ariributable to the discount 
on the paper currency of that cquntry. 
In all countric''-, indeed, with which we 
have any thing like a settled cour^e%f 
exchange, the '-ainc alteration ha.s taked 
place in the exchanges; as at Pafia, 
Hamburgh, and Amsterdam. 1 am not 
perfectly apprised of all the circumstAnceS 
attending the exchaiij^e with America J 
but I understand that in May the 

course of exchange was at a discount 6f 
nearly 1 1 per cent, and that at present it 
is about 10. In the West Indies, the pre- 
mium on bills, which used to be from 1$ to 
20 per cent, is now only §, I am inform^ 
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ed likewise, that a similar effect has taken 
place in the East Indies, and that bills 
drawn on this country at Calcntta, are at 
an exchange of per cent, against us. 

But, in Older to place this point in a 
stronger light, I must beg to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the state of the 
exchanges between Hamburgh and the 
capitals of the continent. At Vienna, the 
par with Hamburgh is rtG guilders; the 
exchange at present is 000 guilders ! To 
what is this attributable ? To the depre- 
ciated stale of the paper in Vienna. The 
.{)aper currency of Sweden is also depre- 
ciated : and what has been the conse- 
quence? The consequence is, that al- 
though the par with Hamburgh is 43 
stivers, the present exchange is ISC ! In 
Copenhagen also, in which the paper is 
depreciated, and in which the par with 
Hamburgh is 125 rix dollars, the present 
exchange is from 750 to 800! But at 
Paris, in which there is a metallic cur- 
rency, and no depreciation, the par with 
Hamburgh being 184 livres, it appears, 
by the last return, that the exchange is 
ISO— being four in that number in favour 
of Paris. 

How is it possible, Sir, after hearing all 
these facts, to resist the inference, that a 
main cause of the present situation of our 
exchanges is the state of our currency ? 
But farther by referring once more to the 
returns from the Mint, it will appear, that 
in 1792 and 1793, the exchanges with 
France, fell from 22 toM7, to 15, to 12, to 
9, to 4, and ultimately to nothing. Nobody 
has ever pretended that this was owing 
to any thing but to the enormous paper 
currency, the assignats of France at that 
jperiod. Seventy years before, when there 
■was an excessive issue of paper in France, 
an issue not so infamous as that to which 
.1 have just alluded, of assignats, but au 
issue for the purpose of executing a wild 
and visionary scheme,— I mean the fa- 
mous Mississippi Scheme, the exchange of 
Paris with London fell from 28 to 22, to 
litto lU,and evenAiaily to 7. When also 
a project of a similar n ature was set on 
foot in England, in 1720, the price vf 
standard gold in bars rose as high as 
4L Od. per ounce, a rise which could be 
owing to nothing else but the diseased 
State of the circulation in London. All 
these facts therefore, 1 maintain tend to 
prove the accuracy of the conclusions to 
which the Bullion Committee has arrived : 
Cat! more direct evidence be- demanded of 
the excess of paper money ? But I shall 


stop to consider this point for a moment: 
During the restriction on cash payments, 
the excess might be occasioned in two 
ways; one by 'the Bank issuing more 
paper than could be absorbed in the ge- 
neral circulation; the other, a given 
amount being already out, and a change 
ill trade rendering that amount more than 
suiTicieiit for the general circulation, by 
the Bank abstaining from withdrawing a 
portion of that already issued. On an exa- 
mination of the evidence given by the 
Bank Directors before the Bullion Com- 
mittee it will appear, that, although the 
restriction on the cash payments would of 
itself have created an excess, yet the Bank 
increased that excess by issuing an addi- 
tional quantity of paper. And here. Sir, 
1 wish particularly to call the attention of 
the Committee to the incioase of Bank of 
England notes even since the. investiga- 
tion and Report made upon the subject by 
the Bullion Committee. By the Report 
of the Committee the average of the notes 
in circulation in \ 809, is stated to be 19 
millions: the average of the last half year 
of 1309, to be 19,800,000/. the average 
down to the I2tli of May 1810, to be 
21,200,000/, By the documents now on 
the table, it appears, that the average of 
the Bank notes in circulation taken for the 
whole of the year 1 8] 0, rose to 22,700,000/. 
and that the average of the first 17 days 
of the present year was 23 millions and a 
half ; being an increase in the number of 
Bank notes in circulation of above 2 mil- 
lions, since the Bullion Committee made 
their Report. To me this appears one of 
the most wanton, and unjustifiable acts that 
can well be conceived. 1 understand that 
it is to be defended on the ground, that 
such commercial distresses unfortunately 
existed in the last year, as the Bullion 
Report itself pointed out as the proper 
subjects ot relief from the Bank. But 
whatever mav have been the nature of 
tho.se disii esses, tne .want of money can 
certainly not be one of them ; for money 
was in abundance. What other defence 
of their conduct in this instance the Bank 
can set up, I know not. ' But this I do 
know, and assert with confidence, that the 
doctrine of the Directors of the Bank, as 
.set forth in the minutes of evidence before 
the Bullion Committee, is wholly novel 
and quite inconsistent with the principles 
by which the conduct of the Bank Direc- 
tors of former days were governed. It is 
a doctrine which, if not checked by par- 
liamentary interference, must soon bring 
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complete ruin on the whole of the tinan<* 
cial and pecuniary affairs of the country. 

What, .1 will ask, was the situation in 
which the Bank of England has been 
placed ? Jt is not my wish to impute to the 
Bank any original blame, or to revive the 
controversies of former days. The ex- 
isting evil i.s suihcicnt without any such 
recurrence. — In the origin of the business 
1 do allow ll'.at the Bank was placed In 
compulsory circumstances. The Bank di- 
rectors wero forced to suspend their cash 
payments. But still, influenced by the | 
true and sound principles, which had in- 
fluenced their predecessors, the directors 
were anxious to resume those payments, 
and made such exertions to return to the 
good old practice of discharging their 
notes in specie, that in the mon‘h of 
October, in the same year, ilicy declared 
tiieir willingness and wishes to return to 
iheir former system* Parliament, hoxvevc r, 
then declined the removal of the restric- 


as long as it is demanded ; tha^t the extent 
of the demand ought to be the only litnit; 
and that the rale of interest makes no dif* 
i fercncc whatever in the conslderatioti 
I of the amount to be issued. 1 beg leave 
* to call the attention of tbe Committee oti 
this part of the subject to the evidence 
given by the Governor of the Bank 'of 
England, a most respectable individual 
Mr. Whitmore. 

When that gentleman^was asked, "Does 
not a rise in the value of any specie^ of 
money or currency mean a fall in the 
prict.^^ of commodities?” He answered; 
" I did not mean to stale that, nor do I 
mean to stale to the Committee any matter 
of opinion ; I would rather wish to leave 
that to the jadgqaent of the Committee, 
and 1 arn ready to answer any points of 
fact.” And again when asked, " Spp- 
j posing the currency of any country .to 
consist altogether of specie, would that 
specie be affected in its value by its abun-. 


lion ; and that which was first enacted as a dance or by its diminutiop, the same as 
temporary measure for only 50 da^'s be- copper, brass, cloth, or any other article of 
c«'ime a permanent xvar measure. 7'lie merchandize?” Mis answer wa.s I have 
Bank directors being then placed ui a new already said that J decline answering 
situation, had new duties imposed upon questions as to opinion ; I am very ready 
them, and they should have exercised to answer any questions as to mailers of 
w iih great juilgment and exemplary mode- fact; I have not opiiijons formed upon 
'alion, the diflcieiioii which was thus ve.sted the points slated in this and the preceding^ 
in them, ol* i'lsuing their paper without question sufilcienOv niatured to oflei* them 
check or restraint. It had been before to the Committee.^* 

that pi riod a partof the royal dniies ami This xvas certainly most candid and 
cares lo provide a suflicictu and proper i perfectly intelligihle^ on the part of Mr. 
proportion of circulating med.unj for the Whitmore. But 1 will ask any hon. gent, 
use of the nation. There W4i.s however, whether it is equally reconcileable with 
under such circuiiistances, little danger to the line of strict duly, and deliberate dis- 
bb ?p}»rehended fiom an over issue of creiion, which ought to have regulated the 
gold and .silver coin of standai'il fineness I conduct of the Bank directors under 
and value. But when it dovolrod on the ; such circumstances? Surely the head 
Bank directors to provide in paper, not of an establishment, to which the dis- 
converlible into gold or .silver, what- creiionary power of feeding and ad« 
ever quantity of circulating medium they justing the circulating medium, ought 
thought proper, and when it is considered . not to have been so uninformed upon- 
uhat'tcftipiation they had from feelings of ; the first principles of tbe operation en- 
private interest to make large issues, it j trusted to his management, and should 
extremely important lo attend to the new 1 at least have furnished himself with the 
maxims and opinions which the Bank di- ! means of forming a distinct opinmn upon 
rectors sctmi now to have ad<jpted. | so important a branch of the subject? It 

And, upon this part of the subject, I j w as to have been expected that the gover- 
must he allowed to say, that the' Bank nor of the Bank and the 'Other director 
directors appear to me to have been and should be acquainted with the. plainest 
tobeevideutly and avowedly unacquainted maxim oi political economy, that the 
with the sound principles, which ought to rise in the value of money or currency is 
have governed their conduct under such equivalent to a tall in the prices <(>f com* 
trying circum.stanccs. Their doctrine, as modities, This, however, seems never to 
appears in the evidence taken before the have occurred to the governor or the other 
Committee is this, that there can be no directors of the Bank, and to this negli* 
excess of issue, with regard to their paper, gence or ignorance on their part may be 

(YOLXIX.) 1 (3G) 
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traced till- cau>e of the excessive issue of 
paper which has taken place. The Com- 
mittee are aware that by law the Bank of 
EngiamI is restrained from taking more 
tlt'in live per cent, for their discounts. 
When tin* Committee, tlmrefore, cout>ider- 
ed the spirit of ypccuhuioii and extrava- 
gant commercial eptt rprist wliich ap- 
pears to have prevailed during the iusi 
three \ears tt very naturally occurred to 
tlicai, that in the liope of considerable 
profu from sm:h mulct takings the adven- 
tuicrs might he inclined to apply tor a 
greater amount of di?!cnunts thui the iia* 
tur.il circulation of the country would le- 
qiiire, and tliat i:i this way an exce-sive 
issue might have taken place. With a 
view to ascertain this p.unt, they examin- 
ed the governor and deputy governor of 
the Bank as to the principles upon which 
they limited the amount of their discounts. 
The Bank could take no more than live 
per cent : the .speculators niiglit flatter 
themselves with the prospect of a larger 
proBt by extending iiieir applications for 
discount at that rate, and hence it became 
necessary to incjuire into the practice of 
the Bank upon the subject of discounts, 
and to hjarn whether tjiere was any thing 
in the amount of the discount or the cir- 
cumstances of the application that could 
be confide; ed as a settled principle and an 
ioviriable security against improvident 
and excessive issue. With this view IMr. 
Whitmore was asked : 

Is it youi* opinion that the same fiecii- 
rity would exist against any excess in the 
issues of the Bank, if the rate of the dis- 
count werj leduceil fionifiveto four per 
cent r— Answer : JMr. Whitmore. — “The 
security against an excess of i.ssue would 
be, 1 conceive, preci.sely the same.'’ — Mr. 
Pearse. — “ I concur in that answer.” 

** If it were reduced to three per cent? 
—Mr. Whitmore.— “ I conceive there 
would be no dillerettce, if our practice re- 
mained the same as now, of rn>t forcing a 
note ir|lo circulation."— ?dr. Pt arse . — ** I 
concur in that answer." 

And again : ** You have .slated, that tho 
control which guards tiic public against 
any excess in the issues, is that no person 
would be di‘jposcd to ;> \y ut the rate of 
five per .cent, interest to the Bank for the 
UNO »'f tlteir notes, if his occasions did ,not 
rf(]uire such an advanro, and this is the 
. rriierton by which you j'ulge of tlic occa- 
iiion.s of the public being adeupiatcly sup- 
:|>lied ; might not sucli person be disposed 
to obtam this acc^nmiodalion from the 


Bank, if any prospect oflered itself to his 
speculation hy which great profit might 
be derived fiom the use of a capital so 
obtained, although the wains of the cir- 
culutinn might not icipiire any siirh ad- 
dition r — Mr. Wbitmf)rc. “ In my view of 
the subject, ni>licdy would pay thiec per 
cent, imcrebt even, or any interest of 
money unle.ss il were for ihe purpi/sc of 
employing it for .speculation ; and pro- 
vided the conduct of th(3 Bank is regulated 
as it now' is, no accommodation would bo 
given to a person ol that description." 

It must, be evident to the Coiiiiiiittee 
from the part of the evidence of these 
gentlemen whicli I have read, that the 
Bank dircctois had no fixed or settled 
principle to go by in icgulaiing their dis- 
coiiiit.s. and that their issues have been 
limilul by no <ului '•on.'ii deration than the 
extent ol' the demand. 1^ it to be won- 
dereii at then, il' the circuhn’on of tlicir 
paper lias increased to the amount to 
which I have already staled it lo have 
been carried, or that the eBcct of such a 
growing and indefinite accumulationshould 
have been the depreciation of the enr- 
lency to which I am anxious to fix the 
attention of the Cuinmittte ? In point of 
fact, it; is obvious that whij.st the Bank 
directors found good names on the paper 
presented to them for discounts, which 
piomi.sed to secure them from eventual 
loss, they sent forth ilieir paper into cir- 
culation without evi r aticmling to the in- 
jurious cnn.scquences to the public that 
must result from any over i.ssuc. 

With respect to the Bank restriction 
measure, whii li upon any sound ami hi- 
therto leceived muions upon tlie subject 
cannot but be ccnsiilered an evil, justifi- 
able only upon the ground of ilse greater 
magnitude of the evil which it was in- 
tended to prevent, t.he Bank directors ap- 
pear lo entertain (.qiially strange and sin- 
gular opinions. 'fhe (.'ommittee well 
knowing that no excessive i-ssuc of paper 
could take place whilst Bank notes were 
optionally convertible into specie, very 
naturally considered that rnoasure as the 
original source of the pre.se ru excess of 
paper. They were anxious, therefore, to 
ascertain the .sentiments of (lie governor 
and deputy governor of the Bank upon the 
.subject, as they had previously come at a 
knowledge of their opinions lespccting 
their issues and the limit.** they thought 
fit to put to them, Actordingly Mr. 
Pearse was asked : 

" What inconveniences would you see. 
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in your view of the operation of there- 
strictive systenii to its being a permanent 
measure, supposing the Bank to regulale 
its issues in the manner you have de- 
scribed To which he replied, “ From 
our experience, and in my view of it, I 
can see no positive inconvenience likely 
to result Ironi its being a pcnnnnent mea- 
sure, nor do 1 see any i\d vantage that will 
arise from ifs beirjg eoniniued when nnr 
political and ronnnereial relations vviil ad- 
mit of its removal ; and 1 am lonher of 
opinion, that in addition to the Hotisfae- 
tion, which, as a Bank director, I should 
derive from the removal of ilie it sirlciion 
(vvlien the necessity for it ceases) iho 
feelings of the public would not be satis- 
fied, unless it had in expeiiatioii such a 
change,” 

In this opinion Mr. Whitmore con- 
curred. Now 1 will ask any hon. gent, 
who heais me, whether he < ui contemplate 
the permanence of the Hank restriction, 
to winch these gt mleinen < an perceive no 
objection, without the most serious and 
alarming appiehtnsions ? L'luloubsedly no 
inconvenience will he felt hy tin* Bank, 
W’hilst it enjoys the lucrative tialficin dis- 
counts, which has produced to it sticli an 
enormous .nnoiinl (d* piolils since the re- 
striction was fir^t uisjU A'd. But will not 
the public be exposed lo i’u onvenience ? 

Is it not at this moineni .ulu'rin;; alt the 
evils which adcpr< ciated cerrency and the 
total disappearance of the piecious metals 
never fail tt) draw aiiir ihein i And what 
hope of leniedy, whal prospect of redress 
of the crying gi ievanco is ibc*re, unles*? I'»y 
the nniioval of that rcsfrieiion, the public 
in the convortibdii y oi’ pap-er into .'Specie 
shall have a security a;raiinl llic iuipiudent 
and excessive i-sue, winch iias h.d to tlic 
present depreci;iied sia?»* of the ciicula- 
tioii t But let us see, wheiher, whilst the 
Bank directors have j)laced no hmit to 
their issues but the actual ilemaiiJ, that 
demand has or has not increased with the 
increas«id facility of issues and the con- 
stant and uckiiowhilgod practice of the 
Bank, Upon this point, it appears that if 
the issues were limited by the ilemand, 
the demand has not been stationary. And 
indeed how should it t The facility of ac- 
commodation must ha\ 0 greatly tended to 
the encouragement of those desperate spe- 
culations which after having first deluged 
the country with a redundancy of depre- 
ciated paper, afterwards shook public 
credit to its foundations by the conse- 
quences of their failure. In this gradual 


mu 

and latterly grievous growth bf discounts, 
we have a clear and convincing’ proof of 
the inadequacy of the ma3t1ms acted upoh 
by the Bank to ' guard the public against' 
all over is'^ue of paper and all the eviU’i^ 
a depreci'iled currency. If we had no 
other proof of the fact, this alone Would 
be suliicierU to expose the fallacy of nil 
th(dr principles, and impress the Com- 
mittee with the necessity of taking some' 
elllictual step, whilst there is } et tunc to 
coniuenu t tiie existing evil, and to guard 
againsf its recurrence. But let us heap 
what Mr. Whitmore says upon this point.. 
Uf>on being asked; Since the suspension 
of the Bank payments in cash down to' the 
present time has there been any material 
extension of its commercial discounts?” 

Mr. Whitmore — I find the commercial' 
discounts have varied nearly in propoitioh 
to the Bank advances upon other securi- 
ties ; the amount of the Bank notes behire 
parliament is a certain criterion of the 
aggiegate of their advances on dillereot 
.securities to government ; and on all secu- 
rities the discounts have certainly en- 
creased since 17y7, owdng, as 1 conceive, 
to the encreased trade of the country.*' 

“ Have they encreased in a very lar^c 
proportion r” — ''Within the three 
ye.UM they have encreased considerably.” 

Do we lequirc any thing more to satisfy 
us, that tlic wliolc of the evil, which has 
been most sensibly felt within these last 
thieo ;yeais, during which period the dis- 
counts have considerably increased, and 
cunscqueiiily the circulating medium*, is to 
be ascribed to the excess and necessary 
depreciation of paper ? Can any doubt 
ill the mind of any hon. gent., who 
reilects upon the subject and takes this ad- 
missiuii of the Governor of the Bank into 
his consideration, that tin" great cause of 
the evil lies in the e-\c<:?sivt issue of paper, 
and that whilst the power of regulating 
that issue upon the principles professed by 
the Directors of the Bank, is left to their 
discretion, the evil must progressively and 
incurably accumuKiib^ The only security 
ihc public can have against the ruinous 
eilccts of the alarming and rapid course of 
depreciation, is, in the recurrence, as soon 
ns circumstances of convenience to the 
Bank and considerations for the public in- 
terest will admit, to the old state of things^ 
to a national currency consisting of a me- 
tallic circulation concurrent with paper 
convertible into specie at the will of the 
holder. Yet Messrs. Whitmore and Peai*^ 
can ** see no positive iaconvenience froA 
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in^kin^ the restriction a perihaneAl mea- 
sure/' However they ailmitled^ that 
the reclinp;s of the public would not be sa- 
tisfied, urficss it had in expectation such a 
change/' (.\ removal of the Restriction). 
Upon this point the Comnnltec wished to 
bo iiiijiv fully iiiforiiied by these gen- 
tlemen. 'Fhey therefore, in a subsequent 
examination, put the following question to 
Mr. Pearse. 

If it were not r)r this feeling or ex- 
pectation on the part of the j)ublic, should 
you be of opinion, that it would be expe- 
dient to continue the resuiction as a per- 
manent measure, inasmuch as it would 
not only relieie the Rank from ,ihe ex- 
pence of purchasing and keeping a large 
soppU' of bullion, but also elFeciually 
protect both them and the public froin 
a repetition of those inconvoniences w hich 
first led to the restriction, and that tlicsc 
advantages would be produced withiiut 
creating any other inconvenience h}" 
which tlicy might be counterbalaneLcI 
Mr. Pcasce. 1 have already stated in 
answer to a former question, that I a:n 
not aware of any posive inconvenience re- 
sulting from the present op(*rat ion of the 
restriction lidl, or likely to result fioin it.s 
being rendered p^^nnanent, c?:cept as far 
as regards an expectation on thepaitof 
the public that it will be remoxeu; but 
this circumstance is, in my opinion, essen- 
tial and cannot be kc,;t out of view in J.ny 
consideration of the subject. Wbeihor it 
would- bo advisable to ^^tcure the public 
against a liability to the recurrence of tbc 
inconvcnieuct s that led to the restriction 
Bill, by Sicrificiiig Uitir fieJings on tliis 
point, and absolutely retiiovifig all ex- 
pectations of it^ being only a temporary 
measure, appears to me to be entirely a 
political question on v» bicli I d»i not con- 
ceive myself qualifiul to give an opliiion, 
but I may venture to observe, that public 
credit and public opinion ale. ays go hand 
ill hand, and that the one is invariably in- 
fluenced by Uie otb^*5\ As far as concerns 
the keeping of bullibn, I am of opinion 
that tho Bank does not entertain a wi^b t'» 
be relieved from having a large suppiv, 
having in this, and all other instances i^l- 
ways^'overned ifseif by an attcij‘iosi to 
the public interest as well a.=! its own " 
.'Unquestionably this statement of Mr. 
Bearse's falls short of a distinct and posi- 
tive declaration of an opinion, that the 
restriction of cash payments ought to Xm 
tnade a permanent measure. But it is 
quite evident that the possibility of its 


being made a permanent measure, had 
passed through that gentleman’s mind 
when he could have been brought himself 
to declare that '* he was not aware of any 
pOiitivc inconvenience resulting from ll/e 
present operation of the Restriction Bill or 
likely to result from its being rendend 
permanent.*' Now', when to this deciura- 
tion we add the doctiine maintained oy” 
both the governor and deputy governor of 
the Bank, that tlierc can he no excessive 
issue of paper, as long ns the actual issue 
is confined to the existing demand for it, 
and also ilie very zealous and active part 
tahen by the Diiectors of the Bank iti the 
discussion of tliis question out of doors, 
enough appt'ars in my humble judgment 
to V. arrant the conclusion, that the proper 
chocks havi' not i.pcrated ujjoii the Bank 
issues, and that consc.p’enily tlie present 
depreciation of the curren- y is enriiely 
owing to the excessive issue of banknotes. 
It li(Avevj*r, that .bore is a large 

c.'a'ts ol rm rcliants in the metropolis, who, 
filled with the same erroneous notions as 
tlif* governor and dtqjnty goveirior of the 
Bank, dei.y tins obvious (onciiMon, and 
Siiil cotititiue to contiiid that, rcgiiialed as 
tile operations of die Bank are regulated, 
there can be no excess of paper currency. 
B*Jt whatever may be the weight and re- 
spectability of these genflenien, and no 
man can bo more ready than niyscdfto 
do justice to both, 1 must still coiiti iid that 
their view of the suhjpci is fallacious and 
fuNe, and in this cpiiiioii 1 am fortified by 
the concurrenre of a very large majority 
of the mercariiile community— a majority 
coiiMSting of all the great oM capitalists 
of the city, vvhoic practn e and praise it 
has been to have supported thiongh good 
and iliroiigii evil times tlie (ominercial 
credit oi' C*real Hi it on. These gentle- 
men, li whoi’e autliorilj^ on >uch a subject 
a:# tins, now under our r onsideiaiion, the 
(^)mmiltce will, I am sure, lie prepared 
to show every deference and respect, are 
dccideiily of opinion, (contrary to the vi- 
sional y speculations of those to whom I 
have just alluded) that the Nsues of the 
Bank I ave not been regulated by the 
principles, or the precedents of good old 
times ; and that the departure from the 
j>revioij.sly cslatihshed regulations at the 
Bank husindiq)utably led to the doprecia- 
lioii nf the currency to which it is now 
my object to direct the attention of the 
Committee. 

Amongst the eminent ami distinguished 
commercial men who coincided in tlio 
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views of this question taken by the BuU 
lion Committee, [ can refer with coiifi* 
lienee to a most respectable individual 
now unfortunately no more, (the late sir 
Francis Baring) whose opinion, no less 
from his known integriiy, than his exten- 
sive commercial experience, and highly 
cultivated intellect, is entitled to as much 
consideration and attention as that of any 
other individual in the whole range of the 
nicrcaiitiie community. It was the opi- 
nion of sir Francis Baring, that there could 
be no security against an excessive issue 
of paper, unless in ilic opiionai converti- 
bility of paper into coin. The Commit- 
tee were anxious to ascertain precisely 
the opinions of that intelligent inert hant 
upon this subject, and with that view he 
was asked 

Are you of opinion that any certain and 
adequate provision can be made against 
an occasional excess of paper circulation 
in any countrj', and especially in a com- 
mercial i otiiury, where ihat paper is not 
convertible into specie at tiuMiption of the 
holder r** To which he answered, In 
this country, if I may judge from expe- 
rience, I sliould doubt it ; but if the Bank 
coiiducMs itself upon the same principles 
at present when they do not jjay specie, 
as they did when they were compelled to | 
pay ill specie, 1 should think that it ; 
mi^lit be safe ly left to the disci ciion of 
iheBaiik.’^ 

And ' What do y<*u mean by 

that ex}»trieiice in this country which 
leads you to doubt it?'’ 1 mean that in 

the }ear 17^7, and soni years previous 
to thal, the issue of the Bank nuies was 
not nioie than I ! millions sterling; T have 
seen a piiiited paper, whicii lias been l«iiJ 
before the in v.lnch it is .slated 

thal the circulaMon at pnesriu of Bank 
notes exceeds i’ I millions ; I am <lecicU,dl y 
of opmion (hat it is more ihim can circu- 
late with safely to the genera! circulation 
of the couAtry.” 

W ith re; j)cct to the (h>ctrinc laul d iw'n 
by the governor and deputy governor of 
limiting the#issues only by the demand, 
sir l-rancia Baring was asked ; ** Do you 
conceive that the Bank oi Biigiand wall 
effectually guard against the pos>ibility 
of any excess in the circulation of the 
country (as well tiieir own as the paper 
of country banks) if they rci'uhte their 
issues hy the demand for discounts of ■ 
good bills founded on real mercantile 
transactions, as tho occasions of the 
public may appear to require ?— it has 


been ascertained by. long experience, that 
wherever paper has clrcalated under the 
power or influence o( government on the 
continent, that it has failed. The paper 
of the Bank of England stood firm for 
above a century, and ilourishes at this 
moment with unabated confidence. The 
power reposed in the Bank is great; their 
paper is the basis oa winch the best in- 
rests of the country re-sts; it isthe^secd 
which serves to produce the whole of its 
commpree, finance, agricultural improve- 
ments, &c. &c. bucTi a power may re- 
main w ith safety, so long as the Bank is 
liable to discharge their notes in specie, 
because that circumstance constitutes a 
complete counteraction to any disposition 
(if it should be entertained) to increase 
the circulation beyond a reasonable and 
safe limit, and, under that circumstance, 
things (foreign exchanges, &c.) will find 
their proper level.'^ 

So much 1 have felt it necessary to say, 
upon (he subject of the evil. If 1 have 
succeeded in impressing the Committee 
with a conviction of its existence, and 
pointed out its great and {trimary cause. 
It will remain for the House of Commons 
in its wisdom to consider of and to apply 
the proper remedy. That, which, upon 
tile most mature consldeialion I could give 
to this important subject m all itsxoinpli- 
cated lioarings, has suggested itself to my 
mind, I am prepaied to submit to the can- 
did and delibeiate decision of ilie Com- 
nititee. 1 am luBy aware, that many of 
those who do me the honour to concur 
I with me up to this point in my Resolutions 
may diner Iroin me as to the rsmainder. 
But notvviih.staiiding any discouragement, 
which may aii'se fruin tiie dcfeclnm of 
(liooc who'^e suppoit I may hiiherlo pos-- 
sess, I am nut the less persuaded that the 
lomcdy pointed out by the Bullion Com- 
mittee in their Report is the only measure 
that can bo successful. It is undoubtedly 
a remedy of a ile.scription that ought to 
be adniinisteied wiiit great cautifin, but 
which suoncr or lai^r must be resorted 
to. At the Atnc Lime, however, 1 am free to 
confess that, if parliament were to stop 
short, even with n simple declaration of the 
existence and nature of the evil, such a 
declaration would have a powerful* eiiecfe 
upon the conduct of the Bank of England, 
and consequently in checking the progress 
of the excessive issue and the increase of 
the depreciation. ' Yet, notwithstanding 
this impression, as a member of parliament' 
1 fed it my duty to (propose a positive^ 
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efficient it^gislaiive proceeding upon the act and a state of war:«^the sUgualio!i 
subject. of jnUTWiil credit might as well occur 

The only argument of any apparent from such a cause in peace as in war ; — 
force which I have yet heard against the and consequently the renewal of the Ue- 
repeal of the Bank Ueslrictioii act, is that strictiou act at the commcnconient of th<; 
which h^s been drawn from tiic state of present uar cannot be justiiied upon any 
the war in which this coninry is now un- principle of necessity, the only ground of 


fortunately engaged. But however rea- 
sonable such a consideratiDii may be os- 
tensibly,! do not think it in reality ofsufii- 
cient importance to deter the legislature 
from an endeavour to restore tiu? currency 
of the country to a somul and legitimste 
Slate. (Ircat 1 consider the mistake 
committed in 1797 by the adoption of the 
Restriction act, 1 look upon tiicjc nilinuatn'c 
of that act at the commenrcnient of the 
present war infinitely more erroneous 
and impolitic. The fornun* measure 
professed only to be temporary, called 
ibr by an unexpected exigency, and to 
be abandoned as soon as the circumstances 
that appeared to render it^ adoption ne- 
cessary should have ceased to rcqoiie 
its continuance. Buttiieuctof at 

the commencement of tln.> war^ took from 
it the character of a tcMuporary measure, 
and gave it a permanent shape. Why 
should this have beeti the case? What 
diflerence did the siute of w,\r muko ? It 
was not in tl»e export; lion of bullion for 
corn, tbal the nece.isity or supposed ne- 
re.ssity of tlic b-nk restru'ticn originated. 
Every one knov.s, ihut the caiu-.e of the 
original measine ; iiol an unusual ex- 
porlaiioii of bnlliori, but unlookcd for 
state of inieinal uln in — not a pcimaneiii 
evil but a tempo: a y eniharra^iiinent. In 
the year 1797 a nn>wv ? \teri.->ivc failure of 
country banks took plat e, wliiv.h shook the 
foundcition of internal credit and confi- 
dence, and consequently prompted the 
holders of every kind rd paper to deiuand 
payment for itii; specie, the value of which 
could not be a flee ted by the failuie or 
solvency of any l>ank«. A run, lln'.ofoie, 
imniediji**-!}' took place, and the it gi^laiure, 
at the suggestion of the Bank, buc appa- 
rently ontiie rccomi\K rnlatinn of Mr, Pur, 
resorted to the measine of rc.'.tricrioli. 
In my judgmciii the adoption of thi.i 
measure was mo^t impolitic, because it 
was unnecessary ; bo^ at rd) events there 
was tmt a shadow of i(.a:,on for continuing 
it in opeiation one injiuent alter th- 
temporary embarrassment that gave rise 
to it had passed away, and internal credit 
was re-established upon its former footing. 
Thftre is no connection whatever between 
thjs original cause of the Bank Restriction 


plausible dclence tliat can under any cir- 
cumstance,> be set up for so violent and 
suspiciouo u measure. 

If the suspension of cash payments were 
actually a remedy for an evil existing, it 
might very properly have been resorted 
to. But when the evil was removed, the 
remedy was no longer necessary. l.et 
the prescription be discontinued wlun 
the disease is removed. We should 
not apply the same medicine indisciimi- 
natel}^ in sickness and in health. Bm ns 
the restrictiim has beti‘ •so long cuniiiued 
beyond the necessity that c died fo» it, 
there might perhaps be some daujer, llieie 
certainly woulil he much mcoiivenience, 
ill putting an end to it abruptly. '1V» lie 
ustdul the meajure of repeal siivuild m*i 
only not be precipitate, but should he cau- 
lioualy icsorlcd to, and deiibcrately lixed 
for such a peiiod as would alluw lull tunc 
to all the feelings and mu rests roiiiKctcd 
with this great national (jucstion to ac- 
coimnodale themselves to the j):’oKpei.ii\ e 
rtbiuration ot the old system ofciurency. 

JJy the existing act, it is [»rt)Vkh'<l lh«it 
the icsiriciion shall cease MX mmittis attiu 
the conclu.'Uuii of a dciimtive tieaiy <u 
peace. This pioviNion ajipeais to im ku) 
indefinite in one view, aiul too scvcic m 
anuliier. To put nil' the repeal It) llio 
uncertain period of six inontlis aiiei the 
tc'i miuation of a war, ihu It i muiaiion of 
who h no iiiHii can i...ss:hiv IoICm-c, inu*i 
render the Bank carehss of makm*;' (lie 
necessary arrangements for the resumption 
of c.'.sh naynunts in iiuie, and li a peace 
.shoulil ha[)pen to take place within six 
months from this period, it would he op- 
pressive to cull Ujiun the Bank upon so 
shoit a notice to pay in specie. Anxious 
undoubted !y as 1 am that the restriciion 
cease, i am sttil no anxious 
tha': it ihul) cease in a manner most bene- 
ficial to the community wt il us least in- 
jurious to the inter< its of the* Bunk. 

And heae, I have no hcaitalion to say 
thui, upon the tulhst and most mature 
Consideration, it is my linn and decided 
opinion, that even during a period of war, 
and paiilcularly during the present war, 
there exists no solid ground for continuing 
the restriction, and that, ihereforej it is 
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the imperious duty of parliament to repeal 
that measure uiid«r the ' qualifitations 
which 1 have before stated. In the pre- 
ieiit state of the world wc have lo look to 
a protrarU'iI period of war. We have to 
contemplate in the course of such a pro- 
loiiffed contest, the continuance of a very 
ceils. durable li.treign expend i lure. When 
the (’om mil tee reflect upon the melan- 
choly fact, that Ave suffer a loss of nearly 
one fourth of all the sums expended in 
foreign service, they will agree with me 
as to the propriety of adopting such mea- 
sures as may restore the exchanges lo par, 
and consequently save to the nation all 
that in the present state of our currency is 
lost by the unfavourable balance against 
us. Without the afloption of such mea- 
sures, the country cannot maintain for any 
time such an extent of foreign expen- 
diture as may be necessary to maintain its 
foriner high and mighty character 
amongst the nations of the continent^ and 
to enable it to aspire, perhaps, to the fu- 
ture tleliveranoc of Europe. I hope and 
trust, I shall not hear argued in any quar- 
ter that the depreciation of the currency 
is proiluctive of a positive advantage to 
the public, as itenables the government to 
discharge the national debt at a reduccfl 
rale. 1 trust, that a (icclarntion so con- 
trary to every principle of public honour, 
of niuional faith, and parliameniary viituc, 
which it has hitherto been the pride and 
the boust of threat Bi itain to cultivate and 
maintain, Avill not be made on this occa- 
sion. 1 am far from imputing any such 
intention to the right hoii. gr ntlemen op.po- 
sitc : because i am convinced that, if it can 
enter into any in -Oi’s heart to conceive, that 
man must be a weak and short- siohled 
calculator. Such a man must t, 

that altbougli the po'dic might f.- .u; seme - 
thing in the payment orihe. Inicjc-f ot ihe 
debt already emUraeJed, it mu’fc loijo 
equally il not mere upon the loanr^ v. Mrh 
art, yearly accumulanpg, But, it is not 
public jusiice alone, tiitn. caH^ upon par- 
I ament to.an^t and remedy the ch pre- 
cmiioii of twllrculating mednr.n : ne arc 
bound by aliPird to the tlegsce of private 
sidlerifig it produces throughout all classes 
of the community. Thii consitleration 
must come so directly and forcibly home 
to the feelings and consciences of every 
member of the Committee, that I should 
consider it an insult to their understandings 
and an imputation upon their humanity, 
w'ore 1 to dwell on the grievances to which 
public creditors, annuitants, and others 


are'cltposed by the pfeilent dfe 

currency, or upon the injurious if 

has upon all legal contracts and bbtrgaftlfons. 
It is enough barely to advert to these 
cumstances: and therefore having trei* 
passed so long already upon the patience 
of the Committee, I shall detain them rid 
longer, but conclude by moving my firtrt 
Resolution. 

The honourable and learned gentlemaD 
then moved the first of the following Re- 
solutions : 

1. That the only Money which can 
be legally tendered in Great Britain, for 
any sum above twelve pence in the whole* 
is made either of Gold or Silver ; and that 
the weight, standard, and denomination^ 
at which any such Money is authorized to 
pass current, is fixed, under his Majesty'# 
prerogative, according to law. 

2. That since the 43rd year of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, the Indentures 
of his Majesty’s Mint have uniformly 
directed that all Silver used for Coin should 
consist of 11"^* 2*’''**' of fine Silver, and- 
jgdwts. Qf Alloy in each pound Troy ; and 
that the said pound 'IVoy siiould be divided 
into 02 Shillings, or into other Coins in 
that proportion. 

3. That since the 15th year of the 
reign of King Charles the Second, the In- 
dentures of his Majesty's Mint have uni- 
formly directed, that all Gold used for 
Coin, should consist of 11“*' of pure Gold 
and J“** of Allo}^ in each pound Troy; 
and that the said pound Troy should be 
divided and crined into 4t Guineas and 
one Hulf-Guiriea, or into other Coins in 
that pioportion. 

4. “ Tliat by a Proclamation of the 4lli 
year of the roign of King George the First, 
h was ord:’'rt*u and directed, that Guineas 
and the seveia! other (lold Coins tbereia 
r.air.cd, should bo current at the Kates and 
Values then set upon them ; via. tha 
Guinea at the rate u/ 21 JShillings, and 
other Gold Coins in the same proportion : 
thereby establishing, that the Gold and 
Silver Coins of the Realm should be a 
Ictjril tender in all Money Payments, and 
a Standard Measure for ascertaining the 
value of all contracts for the payment of 
Money, in the relative proportion off 

weight of Sterling Silver 
to Olio Pound of Sterling Gold. 

5. ''That a statute of the 14th year 
of the reign oV his present Majesty, sub- 
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sequc'ntly revived and made perpetual by 
a Siiuute of the 39‘.h year of his reimi, it is 
Jinacted, That no Tender in payment of 
Money made in the Silver Coin of this 
Realm, of any sum exceeding the sum of 
20/. at any one time, shall be reputed in 
law, or allowed to lie legal tender, withiii 
Great Britain or Ireland, fur more than, 
according to its value by weight, after the 
rate of 5^. 2c/. for each Ounce of Silver. 

6. " That by a Froclamation of the IGth 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
confirmed by several subsequent Procla- 
mations, it was ordered and directed, that 
if the weight of any Guinea shall be less 
than S*™' such Guinea shall cease to 
be a legal tender for the payment of any 
iiione}^ within Great Biitain or Ireland; 
and so in the same proportion for any 
other Gold Coin. 

7 . ** That iimb*r these laws (which con- 
stitute the cstablislied policy of this Keahn 
in regard to Money,) no contract or un- 
dertaking for the payment of Money, 
stipulated to be paid in Pounds Sterling, 
or in good and lawful Money of Great 
Britain, can be legally satisfied and dis- 
charged in Gold Coin, unless the Com 
tendered shall neigh in the proportion 
of parts of i Standard Gold for 
^ach Pound Sterling, specified In the 
5aid contract; nor in Silver Coin, for a 
Hum c.xcceding *2bL unless such Coin shall 
weigh ill the pwportiun of of a Pound 
Troy of Standard Sib er for each Pound 
Sterling specified in the contract. 

8. That the Promissory Notes of the 
Bank of England are stipulations to pay, 
on demand, the Sum in Pounds Sterling 
respectively specified in each of the said 
Notes. 

9. " That when it was enacted by the 
authority of Parliament, that the payment 
of the Promissory Notes of the Bank of 
England in Cash should lor a time be sus- 
pended, it was not jhe intention of Parlia- 
ment that any altetalion whatsoever should 
take, place in the Value of such Promissory 
Notes. 

10. That it appears, that the actual 
Vakiccf the Promissory Notes of the Bank 
of Englaml, (measuring such Value by 
weight of Standard Gold and Silver as 
aforesaid,) has been, for a considerable 

I ieriod of time, and still is, considerably 
ess than what is established by the laws 
of the Realm to be the legal Tender in 
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payment of any money contract or stipu- 
lation. 

11. " That the Fall ivhich has tliu.<t taken 
place in the Value of the Promissory Notes 
of the Bank of England, and in that of the 
Counrry Bank Paper which is exchangeable 
for it, has been occasioned by too abun- 
dant Issue of Paper Currency, both by tho 
Bank of England, and by ilie Country 
Banks ; and that this Excess has origi- 
nated, from the want of that Check and 
Conlroul on the Issues of the Bank of 
England, which existed before the Suspen- 
sion of Cash Paynuiiiis. 

12. "That itappcais, that tlie Exchanges 
svith Foreign Pails have for a considerable 
period of time been unfavourable to this 
Country, in an extraordinary degree, 

1 5. " That, althoiigli < he adverse circuiii- 
alances of our Trcule, to^jether with ihc- 
large amouni of our jMiliiary i’xpendiluro 
Abioad, may have contiibuled to render 
our Exchanges with the Continent of 
Europe unravourable; yet the extraor- 
dinary degree, in which the Exchanges 
have been depressed for so long a period, 
has been, in a great measmo, occasioned 
by the depreciation which has taken place 
in the relative Value of the Currency of 
this Country, as compared with the Money 
of Foicign Countries. 

1 4-. " That during the continuaiuc of the 
suspension of.Cash Pciyni<Mi»s, it ii, the duty 
of the Directors ol the Bank ot England 
lo advert to the of the luaci^ii Fi*- 

chan^tSj a.s well as to tiie price of Ikillion, 
with a view to regulate iho amount of their 
Is.sues. 

15. " Thai the only C(*it a 111 and adequate 
spcurity lo he piuvided, against an lCxee3.s 
of Pajiei Cuni ncy, and lor inainl lining 
the I hilive Viluc of tin: (Circulating 
Mediiiiii f f the Itealm, i.h the legal Conver- 
tinility, upon ch inand, of all Ihiper Cur- 
lency into lawful Coin of the Koalin. 

lb. " 'J'liat in Older lo rcveit gradually 
to tins S>n:uiiLy, and to eii|||me im anwlnle 
.1 <Iue Limitaiioii of tbHj^per of the 
Biiik of Eii:>luiul, as well as of all the 
other Bank Paper of the Country, it is t:x- 
pedic iit to amend the Act which suspends 
the (Jash Payments of the Bank, by alter- 
ing the lime, till which llio Suspension 
shall continue, from Six Months after tho 
Ratification of a Definitive Treaty of 
Peace, to that of Two Years from the pre- 
sent Time.*' 
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Mr. Rose spoke as follows^ : 

The state of my health, as well as 
anxiety to avoiti waslinrj the time of the 
ConimitU’C, will induce me to obtrude 
myself on their patieuce no longer than 
shall be indispensably necessary from the 
magnitude of the subject, and the detail 
into which the statements in the Report 
under our consideration will unavoidably 
lead me. Before entering, however, on 
these, { must make some observations on 
what has fallen from the learned member 
who has just sat down. In a speech re- 
narkable for its eloquence and display of 
talent, he has relied more on his own views 
of tlic subject llian on the Report of t.ie 
Conmiitree of which he. was an active and 
distinguished member; aware, probably, 
how open that Report is lo solid arul un- 
answerable olqections, and how contrary 
the opinions expre^scil in it are lo almost 
the whole of the evidence in the Appcii 
dix. 

I have a confident persuasion that, if 
my stnngth shall not tail me, 1 shall he 
able to shew to the Committee not only 
that tlieie has been no<l<‘preciatiori of Bank 
paper iVoni excessive issue, but that there 
ore moio enois and mis-statenien‘s m that 
R«'port than in anv lliat. was ever made to 
a House of P.iriumenL 1 feel r onfident 
aho of sb'.-',\ in'j: ‘but if ilie recommenda- 
tion eonlaineil in that Report were enforc- 
ed by a l:uv, a complinnce with it on the 
part of the Bank would he utteily imprac- 
ticable; and that if contrary to my con- 
viction, it were practicable, nncl sliould 
be adopted by the B mk, not tin* slightest 
advantage would accrue to the f)ublic. 

The learned gentleman, in the. opening 
of his speech, stated that there weie two 
descriptions of persons with whom he did 
not agree ; the one, those who are of opi- 
nion that the circulation of paper alone is 
perfectly siilJicieiit for the use ol the couii- 
tiy, and that there need be none of the 
precious metals; the other, those who 
maintain that there should be nothing in 
circulation except the precious metals. 1 
certainly c^cur with the learned gentle- 
man in diff^^ring from both those descrip- 
tions of persons. My opinion has inva- 
riably been, that alihougli it is extremely 
desirable that a considerable proportion of 
the circulation should consist of the pre- 
cious metals, yet that in the case of their 
unavoidable absence, the deficiency may 

^ From tfie original Fdilion printed for 
Cadell and IXivies, a. d. IS 11. 

( VOL. XIX. ) 


he supplied by the circulation of paper 
without any serious inconvenience to the 
commerce of the country. I am* more- 
over, convinced that the issue of Bank of 
England paper can have no possible eflect 
on the price of gold or on foreign ex- 
changes; which w 111 be proved from the 
experience of nearly a century. 

The hon. gtntlc!nim next e.xpatiated on 
the advantages derived to this country 
from the institution of the Bank of Eng- 
land — a point on which, I presume, we 
are all agreed; though very difierent sen- 
timents ’ixill be entertained in regard to 
the observation wbidi he added; name- 
ly, that unless the Bank should regulate 
its future conduct in the manner recom- 
mended ill the Report of the Committee, 
it would very soon cease lo contribute to 
the national prosperity, lie dwelt much 
on Bank notes not being equivalent to 
money ; but I maintain that they are so, 
for every common and legitimate transac- 
tion in life, except for foreign remittances; 
and even for these, the access to Bank dis- 
counts afford great facilities, enabling the 
inerciiant to make provision for heavy 
payments for exports, and to await a sale 
for imports, for which, from various causes, 
there may be no immediate demand. 

The learned mcmi>er proceeded to ad- 
vert to the lapi I advance ill the price of 
oiir commodities as attributable lo an e.x- 
cess of Bank [laper. That they liave risen, 
and rapidly, is beyond dispute; but has 
there been no l isp of commodities on the 
continent, even in those countries where 
specie alone Is in circulation ? 1 am dis- 

posed to think that the great and sudden 
I increase in tlie price of corn here has beea 
I the cause of the advance in other articles; 
and the rise of that great necessary of life, 

1 attributo, in a considerable degree at 
least, to the advance of importation prices 
by the aetj of the legislature: an advance 
has taken place between 17^11 and 180*1* of 
, no less than 3^^ per cent, on the prices 
I previous to tlie former of these years. The 
increased price of corn has of course ena- 
bled the landed proprietors to advance 
their rents ; hut it may be fairly question- 
ed whether these genllernen have i*ot suf- 
fered more by the consequent enhance- 
ment of othei^ articles, indispensnible to 
their own consumption, than they have 
profiled I'.y the augmentation of their 
rent.<. 

The hon. gentleman complains of the 
large iniportatioii of corn lately as a gveal 
evil, and tov.^atens inquiry respecting 

r; IP 
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wliich inquiry 1 am ready to meet when- 
ever it shall be iiutitated ; as the evil, if it 
has been one, is in some degree attributa- 
ble to me; the noble lord, who is president 
of the Board of Trade, having, when the 
measure was taken, held the seals of the 
Foreign oflicc. My defence will be short, 
but, 1 hope, satisfactory ; — had the im- 
portation not been permitted, the distress 
for bread would have been extreme. With 
the aid of two millions of quarters of fo- 
reign corn, the quartern loaf was at fifteen 
eiice, and without such aid it would pro- 
ably have been at half a crown. The 
consequences which must arise from pay- 
ing foreigners for so large a quantity of 
corn as would probably be imported were 
too obvious not to have been foreseen; 
but ill such a dilemma there was no hesi- 
tation between submitting to the inconve- 
niencies of the nature apprehended, and 
to the want of bread to the necessitous part 
of our population. 

The next topic adverted to was the state 
of our trade, from which it is said there is 
no prospect of our being able to have the 
course of exchange in our favour, the ba- 
lance being so much against us; for the 
learned gentleman makes our exports 
only 33, and our imports 43 millions. No 
assertion can be more erroneous, and, for 
its refutation, 1 need only refer him to the 
documents in the Appendix to his own 
Report. But if reference he had to other 
papers before the House, it will be seen 
that our exports have for many years 
greatl}' exceeded our imports. 1 admit, 
however, that no clear inference can be 
drawn from the state of our exports and 
imports alone, even at their real value, at 
any time, for reasons 1 shall enter upon 
particularly hereafter ; least of all can we 
place any reliance on the apparently fa- 
vourable balance of IS 10, because for 
some of our exports in that year no pay- 
ment has been, and probabiy never 
will be made — I mean such as have been 
confiscated or destroyed; while another 
part, saved from ciuiti scat ion, has been 
redeemed at a heavy expence. 

To the charge of my having come down 
to this House wiih statements of onf trade 
which have afterwards turned out to be 
rncori^ect, iny answer is, that T rover made 
a statemciU except fiom actual iicroiniN , 
and tliat I never presumed to undertake 
that our trade should coniinue in flo.i- 
risliing a condition as we had rxpeiienr<ol. 

1 shall conclude this part of rlie subject 
by observing, that the hon. member has 
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allcdged, that he has the authority of the 
great capitalists of the metropolis for his 
assertion, that the present relative value 
of bullion and of paper is owing to the 
excessive issue of bank-notes. This, if it 
were true, oould not be opposed to unde- 
viating experience ; but it will be seen, 
that all the witnesses selected by the 
Committtee as most eminent for character, 
intelligence, and fortune, were, with the 
exception of two, of a directly contrary 
opinion : one of these, however, though a 
most respectable man, has more of Conti- 
nental than of British interests; the other, 
■irFrancis Barings is entitled to all possible 
respect; 1 shall, therefore, enter fully into 
the consideration of his evidence in a sub- 
sequent part of what I have to offer. 

1 proceed now to enter on an exaniina-^ 
tion of the Report; in doing which, I 
must rely more on th'' indulgence of the 
Committee than lhave Cfcr bad occasion 
to do in the course of rny pai I’amentary 
life. The magnitude of the subject can 
alone make me hope to obtain their atten- 
tion throughout the senes of observatioiu 
tvhich I feel myself called on to make. 

1 am the more anxious to obtain it, be- 
cause the hon. member has fiardly referred 
to the Report, though it is upon that, and 
noton his speech, however eloquent, that 
we arc called to decide. 

It will be secMi in the 2d page* of tha 
Report, that the Couimiliee, uiler dwelling 
on the high price of gold, make the fol- 
lowing observation ; 

So extraordinary a rise in the market 
price of gold in this country, coupled with 
so remarkable a depression of our ex- 
changes with the Continent, very early, 
in the judgment of your Committee, point- 
ed to something in the state of our own 
domestic currency as the cause of both ap- 
peai*ancc3. But before they adopted that 
conclusion, which seemed agreeable to all 
foiincr rc.\sonings and experience, they 
thouglit it proper tr> enquire more par- 
ticularly iiilo the circumstances connecte<l 
with each of those two facts; and to hear 
from persons of coir>mcrciai|||^ractice and 
detail, w hat explanations they had to ofleC 
of so unusual a 'tale of things. 

In rc'inrd to ll.c ** reasoning.^' alluded 
to hy tlie CojUioiiUe, I cannot know on 
wha» antlmnly lluiy rely; but I am .sure 
from facts wiiith I shall adduce, that 
'' experif ncf**' at least is most decidedly 
against them. Centlcmen are often apt 

* Sec Yol, 17, App, p. cciv. 
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to set out with a hrm assurance that their 
own side of a question is the right one ; 
and liaving once taken up an opinion« 
they collect and lay hold of whatever fa- 
vours it, while under the influence of that 
pre-conceived opinion they exclude every 
thing of a contrary tendency. Almost all 
writers on the intricate subject of the 
theory of iiioney and exchange have dif- 
fered widely from each other, and some 
r*f them from themselves; This is the 
case with no less considerable a man than 
i\lr. flume, whose views of policy, and 
Knowledge of the human mind are so dis- 
tinguished, and who has attained even, in 
the department of political economy, the 
praise of discovery. He was ambitious 
of establishing a new theory, and accord- 
ingly, ill one place he considers an increase 
of circulating medium an evil, because it 
raises the prices of commodities, on which 
ground he disapproves of Banks in gene- 
ral ; while in another place he approves of 
one at lulinburgh, because it was a land- 
bank, which is undoubtedly the worst of 
any. At one time he says that an abun- 
dance of money is injurious to trade ; at 
another, that it is a stimulus to industry : 
at one time he deprecates the increase of 
currency ; at another he recommends the 
debasement, and consequent deprecia- 
tion, of our coin to tile extent of a penny 
in the shilling. Almost every writer 
since has taken a separate line, agreeing 
only that formerly received opinions were 
mistaken. Adam Smith, the highest of 
authorities in political economy, is doubt- 
ful whetlicT an unfavourable exchange 
leads to the export of money. Lord King 
and Mr. Blake, men of distinguished 
ability, and Mr. lltnry Tliorntun with the 
advantage of experienro added to a cul- 
tivated understanding, ate favourable to 
the resumption of cash payments by the 
Bank. Mr. Wheally, supporting the same 
Opinion, finds occasion to differ in other 
respects from all those writers, (except 
Mr. Blake, who published after him,) us 
well as from Locke, Davenant, and lord 
Liverpool. •Under such circumstances as 
these, it would he inexcusable in me to 
enter into a contest on the theory of money 
in this House; and it would be the more 
unpardonable, because the truth or fallacy 
of such theories do not, in iny opinion, 
affect the present question. I am desirous 
of trying the positions of the Bullion 
Committee by the test of experience, to 
which they refer in general terms only. 
As the Committee have alleged that the 


extraordinary rise in the market-price of 
gold here, coupled with a remarkable de- 
pression in our exchange with the conti- 
nent, points to something in the state of 
our domestic currency as the cause of 
both appearances, let us go back to the 
earliest period of the accounts before us; 
and pur. in the shape of a table the amount 
of Bank-notes in circulation, the price of 
gold, and the rate of exchange with Ham- 
burgh, in order to discover how far the 
progressive increase of the first has had 
an influence on the other two. 
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In arithmetical statements of such com- 
plexity as this, it is dillicult to follow the 
iiititiiber who reads them, but the one I 
ha\e now made can be given to Uie learned 
gentleman, if he^ shall desire to compare 
it wiih the accounts on the table. The 
Committee will perceive from it, that in 
January 1805 the issue of Bank of Eng- 
land paper was 17,8‘1-9,0(X)/., and the price 
of gold the same as in the year 1710, when 
the issue of the paper w'as certainly under 
2,000,000/. and that the rate of exchange 
was infinitely more favourable to this 
country in the latter year than in the ear- 
liest of which we Ivavc any account. It 
will be seen, indeeil, that the amount of 
Bank Notes in circulation produced no 
effect whatever, eitjicr on the price of 
gohi, or on the foreign exchange, during 
the whole period. In July 1809, when 
the issue of bank paper was 18,813,000/., 
the course ot exchange was 28-0, yet ia 
October 1810, wlieti the issue of bank 

Tiiesu prices were furnislied from the 
best .source that could be found. In the 
month of December Mr. Merle sold gold 
lor 4/. Od. w hen Bank Notes had :iir 
creased to 23,016,000/. » 
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paper had increased to 24,833, 000/., the 
exchange, instead of falling, rose to 31 0; 
and it. is very remarkable, that between 
17^3 and 17‘J6, though the price of gold 
reiuaiiied steadily below the mint price at 
3/. 175. (id. an ounce, and the amount of 
bank paper underwent a diminution, the 
exchange fell from 37-2 to 32-7. In which 
three years a gold coinage took place to 
the r\tcnt of above lour millions from fo- 
reign gold. 

This sumniary of facts alone appears 
most completely to contradict the " ex- 
perience*' on which the Bullion <’om- 
mittee profess to rely, in suppoit of their 
opinion, that increase of bank paper has 
raised the price of gold, and lowered the 
exchangp. In truth, during the whole 
period, since the tcnnmaiion of the Ame- 
rican war, the course of exchange with 
the continent was uniformly favourable to 
England, until the middle of the year 
when the remittances to Austria, 
liirough I\Ir. Boyd, depressid it during 
liic rcniaindor of that year, and the early 
part uf the next. It then rose very con- 
siderahly above par, and coniinccd so un- 
til September 1711(1, when a renewal of 
subsidie.s, and an immense importation of 
corn, (the latter amounting in the course 
of two years, to the extraordinary sum of 
ninntoeii millions) kept it under par till 
Octoher 1802, It then rose, above par, 
and continued so, except in one month, 
uritd November 1 8()j, wlien the Austrian 
sirul Russian subsidies again threw it down 
for a short time. In J'ebiuary 1800, it 
again rose above par, and ivui.iincd so till 
OctoliiM* 1808. And let me press upon 
tiie aitention of the Committee, that dur> 
mg the period from to 1808, the 

amount of bank notes was increased from 
^,391,000/. to 17,218,000/. without any 
correspondent » (led on the exchange, or 
price ofliullioii. If wc advert to parti- 
cular periods, we find that in July 1793, 
the amount of bank iioles was 12,7 l3,0oo/. 
the cxcdiange 37-2, the price of gold 
3/. 175. Tw/. an ounoe, while in January 
J79/5, wuh ii reduction of bank paper to 
I0,d3 J,ooo/., and gold at the same price 
of 31 ns. i)(L an ounce, with a largo gold 
coin ige, the exchange fell greatly. 

Tht^ result of this appeal to experience 
therefore is, that till October 1808 , no 
unusual ( fleet w'as produced on tJic piice 
of gold, or on our foreign exchange ; and 
even birice that lime we have seen the 
price of gold fall somewhat, and the ex- 
change rise considerably, under a rapid 
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increase of Bank issues. But there are 
other reasons, of no doubtful character, 
for the rise in the precious metals, and 
the fall of exchange, since the autumn of 
1S08. It was in the summer of that year 
that I he measures of the French ruler 
began to produce the edcct of creating 
great delays in rernittanres from the con- 
tinent for our exports. 'I'he notoriety of 
these imn'iiiics and <d their consequences 
renders it superiluoti • for me to enter into 
any detail of tin m. 1 speak in the hear- 
ing of intcliigint inerchautv, who know 
the extraordiiKuy situaiion in which our 
export trade to the dilhTciit parts of the 
continent was placed for some time be- 
fore the last violences of our implacable 
enemy, his confi'.catio'is and hi? buining.s, 
were resorted to. Tiiese are evils pecn- 
! liar to the present time, and to which the 
history of the worm ' tiers no parallel. 
The coijimeice of Europe paralyiscd, 
and tJic inlKkbitvinls of the whole continent 
are diiven to despair, to gratify the ma- 
lignant passions of one man, whose con- 
duct, while it is misciiievous for a season 
to this country, is ruinous to that which he 
governs. 

Other circumstances of a new and ex- 
traor<i inary nature iiave greatly contri- 
buted to counteract a favourable balance 
of our exports. Dmiiig last year more 
than seven millions sierbng weie paiil by 
us for foreign corn, and not less llum five 
mdlions and a half for foreign freights, 
from the impracticability of employing 
British shipping to the ports in the north 
of Europe, lii addition to ihe-e hrnvv 
outgoings, we cannot compute our foieign 
expenditure in the ddlerent branches of 
the public service during the last year at 
less than 11,300,000/. The naval pay 
drawn, and dividends in the funds remitted 
to foreigners, form at least an additional 
million; and on humming the whole to- 
gether we find a total sent out of the 
country, unconnected with its ordinary 
course of trade, of 2't,800,0(KJ/. ! Neither 
must we lose sight of the eOect produced 
by the excessive export of our manufac- 
tures to the Portuguese scitietnents in 
America, on the first opening of the inter- 
course, which has for a time coiisideiahlvr 
lessened the demand from Biazil. Theie 
are, however, still other causes which have 
affected our exchanges, as will be shewn 
before I sit down. 

In asserting that there exists no actual 
scarcity of gold, the Committee appear to 
have fallen into a lingular error. They 
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say that the eviHeiice laid before them 
has led them to eiiiertaiii much doubt of 
the alleged fact that a scarcity of bullion 
has hern recently experienced in this 
countiy. Referring, in support of this, 
to the evidence ot Mr. JNIerle, they ob- 
serve, that '' a very extensive home dealer 
acknowledged that he found no difllcully 
in getting any quantity he wanted, if he 
was willing to pay the prirr for it.'* The 
passage on which the (Vimniiitee formed 
this conclusion is as billows: 

Question to Mr. Merle. You have 
stated that the price of gold a^. home has 
not lately been equal to the demand you 
had ; have you at any time found any dif- 
ficulty 111 providing yourself with any 
quantify of gold which you wanted in 
Older to sell lor home coii'sumptioii, if you 
were willing to give the price of foreign 
gold ? — No, 1 should have found no diHi- 
cully j hut then 1 should lose a great deal 
of money if’ I was to sell it for home con- 
sumption at the price of J jigli^h gold : 
vve have been obliged to rai^e the price 
five shillings an ounce as it is. 

Si. Is (he Comrniitee to understand it 
is the high pi ice, and not any defect in 
quantity, which has caused the supply 
not to be equal to the tlcniand ? — Cer- 
tii'sly; for the supply of foreign gold 
would be more than equal to the supply 
here. 

u?. There is always gold in the mar- 
ket^ — Yes, it you will pay the price for 
it."' 

Rut the Committee, in their haste to 
arrive at the infeieiice that there was no 
scarcity of C'old, have overlooked the im- 
poit-int con{>ideration that ^Ir Merle’s 
evuknce appMcs to llie home d» jiund 
iinly. This he has since contirmed lo me 
peisonally ; and, it is bcsidis expressed 
iiotli in the rii>t part of the r|UtiStion and 
in the following, vvhicli is also a pait of 
his evidi'iice : 

'' :«?. Do yf^vi find it more difiicult lo 
get the supply of that reejuired tor the 
home trade than you used to do ? — Cer- 
tainly ; we have been obliged to stand 
still sometimes. 

" ki. What hsve you dune, to relieve 
yourself.? — We have been obliged to wait 
till vve could get it." 

The next point to bo ascertained is the 
proportion which ihc home niamil'acture 
bears lo the general demand. Mr. Merle’-s 
evidence docs not indeed ufibrd a solution 
to this question ; but we are enabled to 
3! tain it from an authority of equal re- 


spectability;, that of Mr. Aaron Asher 
Gold.srnid. He is asked, 

'' Can you state at all what propor- 
tion of the gold you sell may be for home 
consumption ? — I cannot. 

Is it less than a 10th ?— It is lesjs 
than a 20Yh ; but I cannot state precisely 
the amount." 

In farther support of this reasoning re- 
lative to the pi ice of gold, the Committee 
state, that the price of all comiiiodiiics 
has risen, and gold appears to have risen 
111 its fu ice only in common with them." 
Here again the most positive evidence is 
111 contradiction lo the assertion of the 
Committee. So far from following the 
progressive rise of other commodities, 
gold was lower in 1790, two years after 
the Restriction Rill, than it had been in 
1710; although in that period the price 
of other articles had increased more than* 
two- fold. Rut confining ourselves to the 
iiiteival only since the Rank rtstiictioiL, 
vve find the price ol o»her commodities 
.idv.iiicing yearly, while in goid there was 
no considerable rise till the j'ear 1 809. 
Let It not however be imagined that a 
ris** 111 ihe articles of !ile lia.s been ronlin- 
ed to this kin^.'ilom iiNMie. A most at* 
leniive Miquirv has satisfied me that tlie 
expellee nt living has gone on in a ratio 
ol iru reuse, ihrouL'hout vaiious parts of 
the coin ikient, as well when* the precious 
metals have been the sole circulation, 
as where paper has been abund.nit ; 
and all this vvi^liout any connection 
with the price of gold. In France, 
vvheie no papci circulates except in the 
capital, and time only a very limited 
amount, vve have the following evidence 
to ihut i llect. In a Report to the Agi i- 
culuir.il ?ioc.n ty at Paris in 1«0.5, M. SiU 
vestre ob.MTVi s, thjt, in most ol the dc- 

L\nuct from a laole iii ilie Philo^o- 
pineal rrunsaciioiiR for 1798, of the fince 
t»f arlicies, with the depreciation of the 
value of money ; the mean apprcAriatioii 
deduced by interpolation ; constructed by 
sir George Shuckburgh. 
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partments the price of labour is increased 
since I78‘J by oiie<third at least, and in 
some by one- half ; in a few it is doubled ; 
and this rise is more general with respect 
to workmen than to servants at yearly 
wages. 'I’lie society has a'-ceriaincd, that 
all the instruments of cultivation are raised 
in price in a proportion nearly similar ; 
that building materials have risen aUo 
from a third to a fouiih ; boasts of labour 
about oiie-bair, aud all liie ai tides re(|u‘i- 
pite tor ibo niaiiiU iKince of a fanner’s fa- 
iiiily in tlio sa.'.'.’ piopoitK n.” Jn a 
speech ol Uaui to liie legislative 

i)ody ill Janiiais ISK), be observed ihat 
^IK* revenue wliii h wa^ appointed for the 
support of l.ewis the loth in 17DI,aiHl 
continued to Nitpoleoii, was no doubt very 
considerable ; but d attention be paid to 
the ddlerence between the real value of 
money at that time and at present, it will 
not be thought an extravagant a.'^sertioii, 
that the same income does nor now le- 
prc.sent more than two- thirds of what 
U did then. 

ffavingsheum, I hope satisfactorily, that 
the increased price of articles in this 
country has not been occasioned by an 
excessive issue of paper, I come next to 
the position of the Committee that the 
w’hole cause t f the depression of the va- 
lue of the gold coin of thi> country, in ex- 
change for commodities, which has occa- 
sionally arisen or could arise at those times 
when the Baidv paid in specie, and gold 
w'ai conse(|uently obtainable in the quan- 
tity that was desired, has been constituted 
by two circumstances ; first, by the coin 
after it had become current, being gra- 
dually diminislit'd in weight hy use, and 
producing tlierifore, if melted, a less 
quaniity of huilion ; and secondly, by the 
difficulty under which tlin holders of coin 
have been placed wlnn iii» y wished to 
convert it into bullion.” To wIhlIi ob- 
aevations Mr. Locke and lord Liverpool 
furnish me widi a better answer than 1 
could give my-..vlf ; 

'' Whether silver m]oiir coin will not al- 
ivays, during the prohibition of its expor- 
tation, be a little le^s worth than silver in 
bullion, whilst the consumption of foreign 
commodities beyond w hat our’s pay loi, 
iiiakejf the cx()oil.ition of silver neces- 
sary ; and so during such a state, raise 
your money as much ami as ofreii as you 
will, silver iti coin will never fetch as 
much as silver in bullion.’* — Locke in 
one of his Questions to Lowndes. 

*' Whenever bullion is wanted for ex- 
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portation, it will alw'ays be at a small ad- 
vanced price above that of the Mint ; and 
whenever the demand is very great, the 
price will be still higher ; and it is pro- 
bable that the value of the coin would in 
such case rise in a like proportion, if that 
value was not limited by public autho- 
lily.” — Lord Liverpool. 

The error into which the Committee 
j fell in representing gold as the only legal 
1 tender in large paymtnts, having been cor- 
! lecled by the learned gcnllenian in the 
resolutions which he has moved, I shall 
forbear to miike any oh’^ervalions on it, 
1‘artiier than to remaik, that it is difficult 
to conceive how, with the statute of the 
Mill** of the King before them, they 
should have fallen into the mistake. 

The ('Ommittee conclude the first part 
of their Keport, with staling that 

In this maniici, r general rise of all 
prices, a rise in the inaiki f-price of gold, 
and a fall of the foreign exchan^'es, w ill he 
the t fleet of an excessive quantity of cir- 
culating medium in a country which has 
adopted a currency, not exportable to 
other countries, or not convertible at will 
into a coin which is exportable.” 

This observation, in the absolute shape 
in which it now stands, may be said to 
apply to our currency in every lime of 
ite history. It, may be said to apply, not 
only to notes, but to guineas, since we 
never had a currency exportable to other 
countries. According to this principle 
an excess of gold and silver would be pro- 
ductive of as much mischief as paper ; a 
conclubion on which I shall merely re- 
mark, that it ought to caution us against the 
iiid<>fiiiite language of the Coniniiitee, and 
the’lenglh to w hich they permit themselves 
to be carried by the influence of theory. 

We have now arrived at the second di- 
vision of the Bullion Repoit; namely, 
that which treats of the depreciated slate 
of the exchange. The Committee rely, 
ill the first instance, on the authority of 
sir Francis Baring and the continental 
merchant. They observe that the former 
stated ** the two great circumstances which 
affect the excliange in its present unfa- 
vourable state to be the restriction upon 
trade with the continent, and the iiicreas<v 
ed circulation of this country in paper, as 
provluciive of the scarcity of bullion.” 
The words of the baronet, extracted lite- 
rally from his evidence, are as follow : 

* Continued and made perpetual by 
subsequent statutes. 
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« During tlie seven years war, there 
were no restrictions upon trade, the same 
operations to perform on the continent, of 
remitting money from hence to pay the 
increased quantity of naval and military 
stores, and yet in no one instance was 
there a want of Duliion. The same was 
the case during the American war ; 
through the whole of it there was no want 
of Bullion. And therefore 1 think that 
if we could continue our payments in 
specie, as heretofore, and there had been 
no restriction upon trade, the course of 
exchange would not be unfavourable to 
the Country : 1 therefore consider the 
two great circumstances which aiiect 
the exchange to be the restrictions upon 
trade and the increased circulation of 
the country in paper as productive of the 
scarcity of Bullion.^’ 

Htnvever high the character of thiswit- 
iic'is most deservedly stands, the autho- 
rity of his opinion must be affected if it 
can be shewn to have been founded on 
misconception of facts. Few persons 
can know better than myself the ic- 
spect due to the memory of sir Francis 
Baring ; no man, I l)clit vc, ever acquired 
a large foi tunc i:i trade w ith a more un- 
blemished repiUatii-n ; and the extent 
of his mercanlilii knowledge was not in- 
ferior to his integrity. IVIy opinion is found- 
ed not only on the concurrent sense of 
those who knew him, but on nu^ peisonal 
knowledge of bis conduct when he was 
employed by lord Shelburne to transact 
all the inercantik: business of the Board of 
Treasury in I78J and 17vSS. A frequent 
and almost daily iiiUrcourse with him 
during that time gave me an opportu- 
nity oi’asci itainingthat such a trust could 
not have been placed in belter hands, so 
long as it should rt'main committed to an 
individual; in such hands, indeed, the 
public interest was as safe as it could be 
under any arrangement. And it is but 
justice to the noble lord who employed 
him to say, that in every instance, as lar 
as I WHS acijuainted with liis lordship’s 
views, they were prompted by the most 
laudable feelings for the public welfaic. 
It is, then fore, with the fallest impression 
on iny mind of the purity of sir Francis 
Baring's intentions, that 1 proceed to ex- 
plain the misconceptions under which he 
laboured. The statement that there was 
no want of Bullion in any one instance 
during the seven years war could not 
JiHve been from his own knowledge ; and 
wo linvc eviddice before us that in 1761, 
1762yii(l 176 ^ gold rose to I/.. 4/. Os. (id. 


and M, Is. Qd, although for a long tim^e 
before 1760 it had not been higher than 
3/. IBs. i)d. And if his memory had been 
as good at the close of his valuable life as in 
an earlier period, he would have recol- 
lected the unexampled dram of specie in 
1782, and that at ids own pressing in- 
stance with lord Slielburne, as well as on 
the urgent solicitations of the Bank, the 
most peremptory orders were sent to the 
CommissioMOrs of the Customs to prevent 
the coin from being sent out of the 
cotinlry. If iny letter conveying these 
directions in L7S2 w'as not written at his 
instance, ic could not have been WTitten 
without his knowledge ; that, and ano- 
ther to the same effect from a right hon- 
gent. who succeeded me, are now on the 
table. Indeed the Committee themselves 
quote the evidence given by Mr. Bosan- 
quet brfore the Committee of Secrecy of 
the House of Lords, to prove the drain of 
cash in the Bank in 1783; and refer also 
to that drain in the same year in a ques- 
tion put by them. If, therefore, there 
existed a fundamental error in regard 
to the facts on which sir Francis stated 
his opinion to he grounded, his autho- 
rity, otherwise so lii;;!ily respectable, can- 
not be relied on in tins instance. 

Ills ex.imination rc'jxicling an increas- 
ed circnlatlng medium is worthy of at- 
tention; in the course of it will be found 
the following questions and answers: 

“ (cl. You conceive an excess of paper 
circulation niny ba guarded against in this 
country, if the Bank conducted itself, 
under the restriction, upon the same prin- 
ciples which governed their issues ivhen 
they were compelled to pay in cash ; 
what do you conceive is the principle by 
which the Bank should now regulate its 
issues, as well as the best criterion by 
which to judge of an excess, and the best 
corrective of that evil ? — A. Before the 
restriction, the experience of above a cen- 
tury prove? that the administration of the 
aff’iir.sof the Bank has been wise ahd cor- 
rect ; the public have been satisfied ; the 
country has floiiridied ; and, 1 am per- 
suaded that the Bank of England has 
proved a most important invaluable in- 
strument in promoting public prosperity. 
This experience points out the only*prin- 
ciplc on which the public can rely with 
confidence, namely to return again to 
payments in specie, whenever it shall be 
in the power of the Bank to do so.'' 

'' Q. Have not the improved methods 
of carrying on dealings in money con- 
tributed very much Uf render a smaller 
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quantity of circaialing raediuin sufficient 
ior tfic commerce of the country, than 
ivhen specie formed a considerable part 
of it r — A. 1 have not sufficient practical 
knowledge to enable me to judge. The 
want of specie may produce a reduction, 
unless increased by other means. There 
are likewise causes wliich I do not tho- 
roughly understand, and which may ren- 
der a smaller quantity of circulating me- 
dium sufficient; but I doubt whether the 
last can prove an object worthy of at- 
tention." 

•* Q, Supposing the excess of the cir- 
culation of paper to be in a degree such 
as to increase the price of commodities, 
would that increase of price produce any 
eilect upon the foreign exchange, until it 
arrive to the degree so as to check the ex- 
portation of merchandize ?— A. An ex- 
cess of paper circulation will, no doubt, 
adect and raise the price of the whole of 
the productive labour and industry of the 
country. Tlic proportion that is exported 
will participate to the extent of its value ; 
and as the ui'cessary consernience of high 
prices is a reduction on the demand, it must 
opcratedeoisivelyoiithe foreign exchange, 
unless they are supported, or the fall 
counteracted, by an export of fmllion. 
Uut, iiiilil the deni'uul or exportatnni is 
checked, an increase of price will produce 
a beneficial effect on tl\o hweign exchange." 

Is it your opinion that tlie in- 
creased capital of the country, whetlier 
c'onsistiiig of that winch is commercial and 
trailing, or whether consisting of that 
which is agricultural, and belonging to 
tJie public revenue, does not recjuii o a pro 
portionate increase nf the dreuLuion of 
paper or specie ? — A. If the pulilic re- 
venue. or liade, required 1,000/. to be re- 
mitted to Loiulon fi/rriierly, and that 
'J,000/. is rcquiied at present, there must 
be an addition of I^OoO/. in papeiV' Sec. 
iJwC. In the temamder of this answer, 
however, he says he thinks I i,000/. is far 
more ihan sullicicnt. 

The examination Francis is closed 
by h is saying, •* 1 consider the opinion 
entertained by some ]>ersons, that the Hank 
ought to regulate their issues by the public 
demand, as dangerous in the extreme, be- 
cause I know, by experience, that the de- 
mand for speculalion can only be limited 
by a want of means, and 1 tiiiiik the Bank 
would not be disposerl to extend their 
i«sue beyond three- fourths of the present 
amount, it the restriction was removed 
but be adds, *' It may prove dangerous to 
impose any positi.’e restraint on the Bank, 
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by law or otherwise ; for cases may and 
will arise when an excess will be proper, 
and that it w^oiild be culpable to withhold 
it. But if the Mouse shall be disposed to 
entertain an opinion, and will pronounce 
it distinctly, I think the Bank may be left 
with full power to act under their respon- 
sibility." 

On this evidence I shall have some ob- 
servations to make hereafter. But, in the 
first place, I shall proceed to comment on 
some extraordinary mistakes into which 
the Committee have fallen, which 1 shall 
take ill (heir order. They slate that, 

" It appears to your Committee to have 
been long settled and understood, as a 
principh*, that the diiU rencc of c.'.change, 
r( ‘^lilting frniii the slate of trade, ami pay- 
immts hclweLii two countries, is limited f>y 
the cx|ionre of convex irig and insuring 
the precious iiitt'ii. ^’-oin oiu- c !»;inhy to 
the other ; at h‘a-;(, i: »‘.!i!no> loi any 
consider. ihle length of linn* -iirtcil ili.it 
ll'in'l. The rr‘al ncc of c. vc ljme;**, 

rcMilliiig Iroin the stale of trade and pay- 
ments, ncv«.r c'an lall loner than ilit* 
amount, of such expenee ol' caiiiage, in- 
cluding the insurance. 'J Ilf' triiiit ot tliis 
position is so plain, and it is so uriiforiuly 
agreed toby all the practical auihoi ifies, 
bolli cotnmerci d and political, that x oni 
CominiUcc will as'>ume! it as indi.-»pen- 
sable." 

I read this pa^stge with no common 
degifii uf hiiipri'-e, as.suicd that the hud- 
«>f llitj c.ise was nidis[jiitably ddU rent from 
this representation, as hail been proved by 
('Xpericiice, and in the plaine.st and 
strongest manm r by tlie exiiiing state of 
things. Aot chusiiig, however, to rely' 
entirely on calcnlatinns of my own, I ob- 
tained from most re-spcciribk .souri es ol 
iiiformalion in the city the two following 
.St‘itcnicnts, lo show Inw luueh the ddlei- 
CMiee of exchange does now aetually^ ex- 
ceed the cxi)ciice of CDiivi'ying and in- 
suring the precious metals from one coun- 
try to unotlier. 

No. 1. 

Sji.ver — 1,000 duliars - oz , worth in 
London at the price, of cs. I \d. an oz, 
\0d. sierling, will produce in 
Pari.s, at the rale of 5 livre.s 7 sols per 
dollar, 5, '275 livresTournois; tlic amount 
of which being vested in bills in London, 
at the present exchange of 17 livrcs per 
pound sterling, will give X'fllO G O 
Deduct cost as above 3 10 


Profit 2 2 
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Hamburgh and j-eceiving the returns by a 
bill of exchange.— This profit i< equal to 
about 2 1--} per cent. 

Deduct the charges - 7 


orSil percent 

If from this profit of 21 per cent, we de- 
duct per cen^ for commission, freij^ht, 
and shipping charges, with 1-J per cent, 
for in.^urance against the risk of sea and 
fire, which are the only hazards, there 
being licences from both countries, 
milk tug in the whole 5 per cent., there 
will remain a clear profit of 16 per cent. 
Gold — KX) oz. English standard, at Q-i/. 

cost in London 470/. sterling, equal a? 
• Paris to 01 oz. pure gold, at 105 franks 
per oz. amount to 0,67 livres Tour- 
iiois. This sum invested, as in the 
former case, in bills on London nt 17 
livfcs per pound sterling, will yield 

• O (> 

Deduct the cost - 470 0 O 


Leaves 


00 O o 


making a profit of 2l per cent. 
Deduct the charges, which are 
nearly the same as on the dollars 5 

Clear profit 16 per cent. 
No. 2. 

The price of dollars being nf Hamburgh 
2S per mark fine, and t!.e p: ice lu re 5s. 
1 Id. per oz , these riitOsS are Cvjna! lo an 
exchange of 30. 2 ; detlucting the charges 
which are nearly as fijllows : 

Insurance - 4 per cent. 

Commission - } 

Brokerage - -J 
Freight - 1 

Expences to Yar- 
mouth - J 
FxpericestoCux- 
haveii 1 


Exchange produced 
as above 30 2 O 
eiiual to 2 2 0 


Leaves clear 28 0 0 


But the present exchange being so low 
as 24, there i.« consequently a profit of 4 
ach. on every 24 or about 16} per cent, 
by sending the dollars to Hamluirgb, and 
having the returns made by a bill of ex- 
change. 

Gold being in Hamburgh 101, and in 
England per ounce, the same quantity 
of gold which will produce in Hamburgh, 
marks - 52 lOj 

will cost here at the present 

exchange only ----- 42 O 

there is consequently a profit of 10 10|- 
on purchasing gold here, sending it to 
(VOL. XIX,} 


Leaves clear 


17' 


The charges may v«ary one or I wo per 
cent, according to the particular facilities 
which t!»c exporif’r has in .sending l)is gold 
to tlie c/mtinent, Lufc there ran be iioques- 
tion of the (hat a \ery consider ible 
profit nuBt from the transaction.^ 

1 . 

Tile next ini.aeke in?o wifi's'll t!)c f.'om- 
rniltce have lallcn, c-ii the -ihjectol' ex- 
change, is not ] oxtiOi -dwiaf y, bi cr-u^o 
it out (»r panors Ijclore them, auvl 

out an rxtiininnlion ta;ien by tlicm- 
solve.s. In treating of the balance of our 
trade for tlie year IriO!), they <»bsLM*ve ; 

“ Your Coiumitlec aic disposed to think, 
from the result of the whole evidence, 
contradictory as it i.s^ that the circum- 
stances of the trade nf this coiiiitry, in the 
course of the last year, were such as to oc- 
casion a real fall of our exchanges wdth 
tlic continent, to a certain extent ; and 
perhaps at one period almost as low as the 
limit fixed by the expcncc of rcmiitiiig 
gold from hence to the lespi ctive inarkels. 
And your Committee is inclined to this 
opinion, both by what is seated in regard 
to the excess of imports from the continent 
above the exports, though that is the part 
of the subjec t which is left most in doubt/"' 
&c. &c. 

The Committee, w'hen they thus ex- 
pressed themselves, could not surely have 
adverted to tho Accounts presented by Mr. 
Irving, by which it appeals that 
Our Imports from the Con- 
tinent were in JiSOD «£l9,821,00(> 

Our Exports to the Conti- 
nent that year 27,190,000 

Our Total Imports in 1 S019, *51,1 .‘33,OCX> 

Our Total Exports 66,017,000 

In considering these accounts, even of 
the real value, it .shobld be recollected, that 
in the estimate of imports, the mercantile 
profits and fi eights (Uritish as well as fo- 
reign) arc included ; whereas in the ex- 
ports nothing is included for either of 
these large charges. It was not till Mr* 


* This sum is what rema{n.s of the real 
value of imports, after deducting the pro- 
duce of the fisheries, and making allow- 
ances for the remittances from the I^t and 
West Indies. 

(3 I) 
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Pitt came into oflice that an attempt was 
made to ascertain the true state of our ex- 
ports and imports; till then the only nil 
by which a judj»inent could be t'orined was 
the table of official values constructed 
nearly a century hack. This source of in- 
formation could assist in forming a com 
parison of the increase or dccioasc of 
quantities only, without any accurate indi- 
cation of value. The followiiic; extract 
from the Appendix to the Repi^rt of the 
Bullion (Mmmiitpe will show not only 
how the value of our imports and expoits 
has altered, since the Table was made by 
Davenant, but in what <liirerent propor- 
tions that alterati<»n has taken place. 

In 1800, the Official Value of 

Imports was 1,000 

Reaf Value 1 0.8:2 1,000 

Official Value of Exports '23,7'J‘J,(X)0 

Real Val ue f27 , 1 00,000 

The Committee, I ajn inclined to be- 
lieve, could not, on llii.s part of the subject, 
have adverted to the information given 
them by the In'^pector General so early 
as the KJili of April, for it is otherwise 
difficult toconceive Itow such observations 
as the following could escape them ; 

Your Committee, however, place little 
confidence in deductions made even from 
the improved document which the in- 
dustry and intelligence of the Inspector 
General has enabled him to' furnish. It is 
defective, as Mr. Irving has himself stated, 
inasmuch as it supplies no account of the 
sum drawn by foreignevs, (which is at 
the present period peculiarly large,) on 
account of freight due to thorn for the em- 
ployment of their ship[>ing ; nor, on the 
other hand, of the sum roceivablo fioin 
them (and forming an addition to the 
value of our exported articles) on account 
of freight arising from the employment of 
British shipping,'' 

Compare this with ihc evidence which 
Mr. li ving gave, on delivering in an ac- 
count shewing the total balance of trade in 
favour of^ or against, Great Britain, in her 
commet'cc with all f^arts of the world, 
during the last five years. 

'' Q. In what manner have you calcu- 
lated the actual value of imports into this 
coiintr}^ in the paper you have now de- 
livered in?-— A. 1 consider the account 


* This is, however, infinitely beyond 
the usual proportion ; owing to lh£ very 
high freights to foreigners inwards. 

i The disproportion in these Is much 
greater usually. 


j ohjeclii nablc in some ri -ipccts. The 
V dues are calculated at the prices in this 
market ; of course the i.npr ris mclu'le the 
mercantile profits and the I'nMoins ards ; 
the e.xporls are ex<.jnsive ol llie Ircjglits 
outwards ; tonsf f]i:> ndy the actual 0, •lance 
in fa voi'j* (d’ Briiam will he tuuch 

more con'iidei.dde than apperus up« a the 
fare of iln- account. The correct prin- 
ciple would In-, tij Ciitiinatu iIjl* iinnoits at 
the first co-t of the g^'uds in the foieitn 
country, adding thereto, the fi-ichts in 
foreign ves^eIs ; and the exports accoiding 
to the real value at the port of exportariori, 
adding the freights in British ves e!s, as 
so much additional value on the goods, to 
be paid for by t^ic foreign consumers. I 
have no means of ascertaining those par- 
ticulars.*^" 

Before (juiitingthe subject of (mr foreign 
trade, I must laUtj noti».*' of another erro- 
neous posiiioir of the (Jommi'^ec, which I 
am the more desirous of doing, as it is c/.e 
which has been vtuy generally couiitv- 
nanced. I allude to the opinion, that our 
exports arc consiilcrahly increriSed by a 
large foreign expenditure. A plain le- 
futation of which, from leceut experioitcc, 
was before the Committee at the very time 
when they alleged that, a fav(. arable 
balance of trade on the* face of the acco^int 
of exports and imports, presented annualiy 
to pailiament, is a very probable conse- 
quence of large drafts on governtuent for 
foreign expt ndiluic, an augmentation of 
exports, and a diminution of Imports, being 
promoted and even enforced by the means 
of such drafts." 

The refutation to which 1 allude will be 
found in the j)age pieccding the one from 
which this passage is extracted. From 
the documents there it will appear that, 
the highest foreign expenditure referred 
to ill that report was in I7y.'5 and 1791). in 
which two years it amounted to 2 1 ,(389,000/. 

If we refer to a year of peace as a season 
for ascertaining the proportion which our 
exports bear to our imports, when not af- 
fected by extraordinary expence abroad, 
we find that in 1792, the most fiouri.shing 
year of peace, our imports amounted to 

* The accounts of the real value of ex- 
ports and imports are still more defective 
than here stated, inasmuch as the produce 
of ail our fisheries, and the w'hole of the 
remittances of British property in the East 
and West Indies are included in the amount 
of imports; the balance thus becoming 
less favourable than it would otherwise be. 
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19,659,000/.; our exports to >5,000/. 

Ttie average of our impoits, {795 aud 
1796, was 'J2, 06 1, 000/. which according 
to the projxirtion of 1792, stiould have 
raisi?d our exports to the aamunt of 
29,100,000/., while in fact the} did not 
exceed 26.4-3 1,0()0/. 

If we lake a comprehensive survey 
of the whole of the piescnt war, in the 
eight years from 1803 to 1810 inclusive, 
W43 shall find the average of imports to 
have heon - - - 3 1 ,19 kl 3 1 

And the average of exports - 37,75.:.399 
The latter, instead of exceeding the pro- 
portion of peace, as the report would lead 
Ufi to imagine, falls short oi me riilio of ihe 
year 1792, which would have gi\t‘ii,at 
the proportional amount of oxpoits dm mg 
these eiglit years, the sum of 38,822,000:. 

The Comniitle.c however add, ih..t 

tliey have enlarg(.d on the documents 
supplied by Mr. Jrvnig for the sake of 
throwing further light on the general 
tjucstion of the balance of trade and the 
exchanges, and of dissipating some very 
prevalent errors which have great prac- 
tical influence on the subject now under 
consideration 1'' 

On the value of the liglit so thrown on 
the general question, 1 forbear to comment 
further, but as the Coinnultee i evert to 
their former position, ‘'that the leal ex- 
changes against this country with the 
continent materially exceeded the liiiiii 
fixed Ijy the cost at that time of tians- 
porting specie I must say a few w^ords, 
as they refer here to a respectable autho- 
rity ill the Appendix, in support of it, 
which, when attended to, is diiectly against 
them. Tliey aild, *' that from what has 
been already ^tated, with respect to the 
par of exchange, it is manifest that the ex- 
change between two couiili ies is at its real 
par when a given ijuantilyof gold or silver 
in the one comilry is convertible at tlie 
market price, into such an amount of the 
currency of that country, as w ill purchase 
a bill of exchange on the other country 
for such an amount of the currency of 
that other country as will there he con- 
vertible, at the market price, into an eipial 
quantity of gold or silver of the saiiie fine- 
ness.'* The authority on which they rely 
is that of Mr. Grefiulhe, who slates, “ that 
the price of 105 fr. for gold at Paris, ex- 
change at 20 livres, is equal to 4/, 19a. 
sterling for an English oz. of gold/' 

. At the exchange of 21 livrrs, it will of 
course be equal to 4/. |4s., whuch being 
the market price in Louioib ^ would fbl- 
4) 


lowy according to this rule of the Com- 
mittee, that the real par of exchange be- 
tween London and Paris is 21 livres; 
w hereas from the value of currencies, it has 
been ascertained to be 25 livres, lO sols- 

The Committee conclude this second 
head of their report, by saying, 

“ From the foregoing reasonings relative 
to the Slate of the exchanges, if they are 
ctinsideied apart, your committee find it 
dilhcult to resist an inference, that a por- 
tion at least of liic grc.tt fail which tlie 
<‘xchanges lately suffered, must have re- 
sulted, not from the slate oi trade, but 
from a change in the relative value of our 
domesl.c currency. Put wdnui this deduc- 
tion is joined w'ltli that which your com- 
mittee have stated reimei iiiig the change 
111 the market price of^old, that inference 
appears to be demonstrated." Of the 
v klue of tliu ileinoiistration I trust I have 
enabled the House to form a correct judg- 
ment. 

The fallacy of the market price of gold 
having been ai/ected by the issue of paper, 
has been already incoiUrovertibly siiewn 
by the exf)ericni;e of ncaily the whole of 
the last century, as recorded in accounts 
on which we may safely rely. That the 
exchange .should be allccted by it is 
against all experience, as well as against 
the evidence annexed to the report. The 
continental iiietchaiil, wlio^e testimony is 
so riim h relied on by the Cuiniuitice, when 
he is asked, 

" Do you cnii^ider our paper as depre- 
ciated from 10 to 13 per cent., in conse- 
quence o) its non-con vertihility into cash? 
— answers. As 1 value every thing by 
btiliioii, I conceive the paper currency of 
tins country to be depreciated to the full 
extent of the 15 to 20 jier cent., to which 
the* exchange has fallen ; or rather the 
dilVerciice in this country between the 
pi ice 1)1 bullion and the rate by which the 
coin is issued from the mini." — But in a 
suhscijnent part of his evidence he adds, 
“ When I Slated it to be my opinion that 
paper w^as always depreciated, when not 
convi itible into cash, it w'as only with 
regard to such issues on the continent. 
The causes 1 sliould assign for the very 
high rale of exchanges alter the suspension 
took place in this country was, ihuft during 
the commencement of the suspension of 
payment of cash at the bank, the public 
opinion here was exalted to that degree, 
that, for a considerable length of time, no 
tradic at home was carried on between 
bank paper and gold at an advanced rate : 
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tlie situation of trade between this country 
and tlie corttiiient was particularly favour* 
able, and the balance greatly in its favour^ 
which noL only tended to raise the ex- 
change above par, but made it worth the 
foreignc'i’s while to liquidate a great pro- 
portion 0 ! his debt by sending gold to this 
country > of which some millions sterling 
W'cre imported ; when circumstances 
changed, and a temporary balance existed* 
agaiast this country, and which could only 
be liquidated by allowing the re exporta- 
tion of b'xlLou, this was withheld, and 
which must have tended to increase the 
ed'cct both in realliy and as matter of opi- 
nion. lii fact, ] only know of two means 
to iicjuiilute an unfavourable balance of 
trade, — it is either by bullion or bank- 
rupicy/" • 

And when tiiis Gentleman was asked, to 
whal he ascribed liie present unfavourable 
course of exchange ; his answer was, 

Thclir.^t great depreciii' ion took place 
when the iTciich got possession of the ^ 
IS'orili of Gt'Jinany# and passed severe 
penal decroen against a coaiinunicatioii 
with this cou'j.‘ry, at the same time that a 
sequestration w.is laid upon all English 
goods and jiroptriVi whilst the payments 
lor Englisli account were still to br* made, 
and tlic rennburscrnoiits to be taken on 
this country ; niAiiy more bills were in 
consequence to be sold than could be 
tul;cii by persons requiring to make pay- 
ineiit«; in England. The communication 
by letfcrs being aL^o v^ry dilhcult and 
uncertain, uiiddie-men were not to be 
found, as in usual times, to purchase and 
send such bills to England for returns; 
whilst no suit at law could be instituted in 
the Courts of Justice there against any 
person wlio chose to resist payment of a 
returned bill, or to dispute the charges of 
re-exchange. Whilst those causes de- 
pressed the exciiange, payments due to 
England only came round at distant 
periods. The exchange, once lowered by 
those circumstances, and bullion being 
withheld in England/ to make up those 
occasional dillereiues, the operations 
between this country and the continent 
have continued at a low rate, as it is only 
matter of opinion what rate a pound ster- 
ling IS tKeie to he valued at, not being able 
to obtain what it is meant to represent.'* 
The Cum. ni; tee, not satisfied with that 
aiuwcr, prebs him further, on the ground 
of the bank restriction, and ask him, ** The 
exchange against England fluctuating from 
la to uo per cent.i how much of that loss 
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do you think may be ascribing to the 
efl^t of the measures taken by the enemy 
in the north of Germany, and the interrupt 
tion of the intercourse which has been the 
result ; and how much to the Bank of 
England paper not being convertible into 
cash, to which you have ascribed a paii 
of that depreciation which produced 
the following explanation : •• 1 ascribe 
the whole of the depreciation to have 
taken place originally in consequence 
of the nitasurcs of the enemy ; and its not 
having recovered, to the circumstance of 
the paper of England not being exchange* 
able for cash.” 

Hero then is an acknowledgment from 
the witness, on whom tim committee very 
much relied, that the excess of bank paper 
had no influence w hatever in lowering the 
exchange ; but he thought its not being 
convertible into cash prevented the ex- 
change recovering. Let us so**, however, 
how he afterwards qualifies that opinion : 
he says, ** A free circulation and liberty to 
export the com of the country is, in niy 
opinion, the only efiectual remedy : if 
; that is not deemed practicable, 1, however, 
conceive that many palliatives may be 
applied.” Now, as the exportation of the 
coin is prohibited under forfeiture, no 
possible advantage could have been 
derived to the exchange in the judgment 
of this witness, without a positive violation 
of the law at the risk of severe penalties 
and forfeitures. And again he says, ** 1 
believe in the course of my evidence 1 
have assigned a variety of causes for the 
low rate of exchange, independent of the 
inconvertibility of paper into cash.” 

I shall trouble the Committee with only 
one more question and answer from the 
evidence of this gentleman : 

Q. In point of fact, has not the ex- 
change of this country with the north of 
Europe been in our favour since the restric- 
tion of cash payments at the bank?— A. 
Yes, it has fur a considerable time, and 
very materially ; so much so, that a great 
part of the balance due eo this country 
was liquidated by bullion sent here from 
the North of Europe.” 

Several .xperienced merchants, of the 
most extensive dealings and enlightened 
understandings, strongly confirm the opi- 
nion, that the issue of Bank paper bad no 
cflect on the foreign exchanges. Mr. 
Greifulhe says, '* 1 conceive that the state 
of the paper curjcncy. of this kingdom, 
and the state of the exchanges upon fo- 
reign parts, are two subjects almost uncon* 
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nectcd, and that have but very little in- 
fluence upon each other which he sup- 
ports by a statement ot facts. Mr. Chal- 
mers attributes the unfavourable exchange 

to the balance of payments being against 
this country.” In these sentiments there 
is a general concurrence of all the wit- 
nesses, with the partial exceptions already 
noticed. 

From the whole of this evidence, it 
must, I think, appear quite clear to the 
Committee, tliAt cardi payments by the 
Bank can be of no avail towards improv- 
ing the exchanges, witlu ut a diiect breach 
of the existing laws; a breach which can 
only be accomplished by means of fraud 
and perjury. Befne, however, I quit this 
part oi the subject, 1 am desirous of tak- 
ing notice of some passages in the pam- 
phlet of iny hon. friend (Mr. Iluskiason) 
in which he shews a marked disregard for 
what be calls erroneous opinions most ge- 
nerally received in the theory * of the 
mercantile world. These passages are as 
follows : 

** 1st. 'fhat, whenever the exchange is 
against any country^ the natural and ge- 
neral course of balancing the account is 
by a payment in bi:i!ioii. 

“ 'Jdly. 1 hat the balance of these pay- 
ments ill favour of auy coniilry us fiuahy 
fo be measured by what is called the ba- 
laiKc of iracie; or the excess of exports 
above impoits. 

These two positions lead to a third, 
which IS the fashionable doctrine of the 
day ; namely* 

** 3dly. That the balance of payments 
may, fur a lime, b« very much agaiiK^r a 
country* altliougli the balance of trade is, 
at the same time, very imicli in iLs favour: 
that is, that a country buying for ready 
money, and selling at long credits, may 
be exporting a great quantity of its bul- 
lion ; altliougii a much groalcr ({uaiitiiy 
is actually due to it, and will he forthcom- 
ing ill the adju^lnIent of its accounts, 
when these credits come to iiMtuniy. 

** Such is uiilrmed to be tlio present 
situ-aiion of this country, and the true 
explanation of the very depiesscd stale 
©I our foreign exchanges. 

The first of these positions,” he says. 


^ The theoretical merchants examined 
were Mr. Uoldsmid,Mr. Merle, Mr. Lyne, 
IMr. Hughan, Mr. Grefliilhe, Mr. Cham- 
bers, Mr. Thompson, Mr. ('oningham, 
Mr. Irving and others, besidci the Bank 
Directors. 


IS so little conformable to truth, and to 
the reel course of business between na« 
lions, that there is perhaps no one article 
of general consumption and deitisnd, 
which forms the foundation of so few 
operations of trade between the diflerent 
countries of Europe as bullion : and ihut 
the operations which do take place origi- 
nate almost entirely in the fresh supplies 
which are yearly poured in from the mines 
of the new world ; and are chiefly con- 
fined to the (lisirib'jiioii of those supplies 
through the diflerent pails of Europe; If 
tins sup|/ly wcTti to cense altogether, the 
dealings in gold and silver, as objects of 
foieign trade, would be very few, and 
those of short duration,” 

The extreme confidence with which my 
honourable friend expr« sses himself, wall 
not, 1 am persuaded, induce the Commit- 
tee to agree with him, in direct contra- 
diction to the opinions of enlightened men, 
who have been engaged all their lives in 
foreign trade, every one of whom will ad- 
mit that when the general balance, arising 
from our transactions with the whole of 
the countries with wliich we have deal- 
ings, is against us. there can be no possi- 
ble w.iy of settling the tliilerciice, but by 
bullion. The wor<ls of the continental 
merchant have been already alluded to; 
** by bullion or by bankruptcy.” And 
sir Francis Baring says, “ a reduction of 
our exports must operate decisively on 
the foreign exchanges, unless they are on 
the fall, couiiiei^led by an export of 
bullion.” These are the two witnesses on 
whom the Committee most confidently 
rely. And lord Liverpool, whose autho- 
rity iny hon. Iriend resj)ecis, says, “ Gold 
cannot be carried out of the country un- 
less the general balance of trade is against 
us. If it is against us, remittances must 
be niiuie in ciun or bullion.” 

Wo have the support also of other great 
aullioruios, among which are Mr. Locke 
and Mr. Harris. 

" Trie icaM>n of high exchange,” says 
Mr. Lotke, rs the 4)uying much com- 
modiires in foreign countries beyond the . 
value of what they take from us.” 

Where over-balance on either side de- 
mands payment, there bills of exchange 
can do nothing; but bullion or specie must 
be sent Whenever the w'hole of our fo- 
reign trade and consumption exceeds the 
exportation of our commodities, our moqey 
must go to pay our debts so contracted, 
whether melted or not melted.” 

An over-balaacc of (rade is when the 
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quantity of commoilitics which we send to 
any country do more than pay for^thoHC 
we bring from thence, and is l)rought 
home in bullion.’^ Iti anollicr plare he 
says, the export of silver** (then cer- 
tainly the measure of commerce,) “^and 
the balance of trade must regulate the 
exchange : these tv\o together reguialo 
exchange in all the couiilries of the world.” 
And in other parts of the same work Mr. 
Locke illusiratfs these opinions by exam- 
ples ; but we find not a word about the 
excess of paper, — although his treatise 
was published at ilie very period of the 
jHcasures for tlio relief of the Bank, re- 
coinage, 

Mr. Harris, who wrote in the middle of 
the last century in support of Mr. Locke’s 
opinions, says, “ But the exportalion of 
bullion is a certain sign of the exchange 
being really in favour of that couiifry to 
which it is i>enl; and die variations in the 
.exchange point also the vaiiaiions in the 
balance of trade; though in general the 
rate of the exchange, at a particular time, 
is scarce sufficient for determining on 
W'hich side the balance then turns.** 

Our transactions in bullion with the 
continent are frequent ; and our supplies 
from thence occasionally great. 

My lion, fiiend supports his opinions 
by an observation, that if the exchange 
were affected by the balance of payments 

the long credits or protracted tia^meius 
would regularly come round, whilst ollu rs 
were taking place ; so ^hat, although dif- 
ferent parts of the world are constantly 
indebted to this country, the aggregate 
amount of those debts cannot, in the oidi- 
nary course of tilings, vary very materi- 
ally.** A satisfactory answer to which is, 
that the exchange wms coming round in 
the beginning of J80P, cm'ii in the then 
oxiraordiiKiry slate of things, till inter- 
rupted by acts of increased violence. The 
proceedings of the enemy which have 
been alluded to, threw' it doNvn to SI ; and 
in dul'^ to 0; hut in spite of these, 
payments eaiiu* loijnd, and in October 
iSlO it got up to 'H G, iiol\viihsta4idin.g 
Jiank notes were increased from 1 7,81)7,000/. 
in Janirary ISO'J to 2-4',8!i.';,oOO/. in Octo- 
ber 1810; and noivvMhslandingalso an mi- 
poi utton of c<Hii in the year of 7,000,000/. ; 
but ill that month the confi-tcalionb and 
burnings on the continent toedv place, and 
the exchange fell again rapidly. 

If the exchange is against us w ith one 
country, and in our favour with another, 
arrangements ma}^ be conveniently made 
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by bill remittances, so as to avoid trans- 
porting the precious metals ; but when 
I exchanges piepondcratc against us on the 
whole, we have no resource hut exporting 
gold or silver : and it is perfectly notori- 
ous that our transactions oL that sort with 
the conlirient are considerable and fte- 
; (|ucnt. Mr. Huskisson says, such transac- 
^ lions are less protiiablc than in mcrchan- 
I dize. Nothing can be more true; and it 
Is not pretended ihal recourse is ever had 
to such exports when a vent can he found 
for goods : but that iias its limits, as we 
have learne(r unfortunately by recent cx- 
pt lienee. 

W'e come now to the third head in the 
Report, — the system of manageineiit of 
the Bank of lingland. The ('orniniltce, 
after connneming on the evidence given 
by llic governor and the deputy governor 
of the Bank, and by i of the directors, 
make the following observadonq: 

“ The C<nnmitiee cannot lerrain fioni 
cxpiessing it to be their opinion, after a 
very deliberate consideration of this pait 
of the subject, that it is a groat practical 
error to suppose that the exchanges with 
foreign countries and the piice of bullion 
are not liable to be afll-'Clcd by thcaincnint 
of a paper currency, which is issued with- 
out the condition of payment of specie at 
the will of the holder. That the exchanges 
will be low'ered, and the price of bullion 
raised by an issue of such paper to exce.^s, 
is not only exhibited as a principle by 
ibe most eminent authorities upon com- 
merce and finance, but its pivxlical trulh 
lias been illustrated by the liisioi y of al- 
most every state in modern times which 
has used a paper currency ; and in all 
lliohc countrie.s this iirinciple has l)eLn 
finally resorted to by their statesmen as 
the best criterion to judge whether such 
cuircncy w'as or was not exces«:i\ i*.‘^ 

Ileic .jg.iiii I have expeiieiue with me 
against llie Conimiltte. In Imir year-*, 
fioin the end of to Ihe end of 177'J, 
(six vears after the leiminaiiuii of the 
>evcTi years* war, and four years before 
the coinijiencenient of hostilities with 
America,) the exchange was never higher 
than 83 i; — scddoni so liigh; dining which 
period the price of gold fluctuated gene- 
rally from 4/. to 4/. Is.: amount of Bink 
notes at ifie end of it under 7,000,000/. 
This was the slate of things in a time of 
profound peace with all the world, wlieii 
the paper of the Bunk was payable in 
gold. In March 17D7 payments in specie 
there were suspended ; exchange then at 
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34--9; gold 175 . (yd.\ llie amount of curate knowledge of all the principles bjr 
Bank notes At tlio cmuI of the w hich such an institution must be conduct- 

year the i\ihant;o rose lo 3S and al- ed. They lent money not only by dis- 
ihough it was greatly depressed beivveen count, b|| upon real securities, mortgages^ 
and by imnicf{j.e iiiij-.oruuions and even pledges of commodities not pe- 

of corn, It lose again to 3.5 9 and 3h in lishablc ; at the same time the Bank con- 
ISOl, seven yer'is uOcr tlie stt>npage of tributed most materially to the service of 
payrncius in gold at the Bank ; the price govcinment for tiie support of the army 
of gold llnchialing from 3/. 175. (id. to upon the continent. By the liberality of 
3/. I7>. lojd. in thvse seven years; at the \hose loans to private individuals, as well 
close of which the issue of Bank notes was as by the large advances lo government, 
17,1.58,000/ Tiiese facl.s, proving incon- the (piantity of the notes of the Bank be- 
testibly th it the rate of ixchange was came t ^cessive, their relative value was 
higher, and ihe })rice of gold lower, with depreciated, and they fell to a discount of 
a laige iiiiHiUin of Bank notes not conver- i7 per cent.*^’ 

tihle into sp< cic on demand, ih.in with mi Wo aie then referred to two works, 
issue of ilioso nnlos mucli Ic.ss than one- which I feel almost confident the members 
half of ih.ii .imouiit payable iininediutcly of the Committee had not read them- 
in spr< ie. the proof of which bcdoie us, I selves— A Short Account of the Bank,’^ 
to the practical truth riferred to hy Mr. Godfrey, one of the original di- 
b‘. ill*' Comuntiee in jjeneral terms ordv- rectors ; and " A Short History of the 
' Jo -artl to till* dioCiediL nf paper, the Iasi Pariiament,^^ in 1097. hv Doctor 
Committee, puiiiiio on one side ca'e^ Drake I* ; both in lord Somers’s Collection 
win re ..n ex( ess of paper has been aemm- of Tracts, f'or their not having read the 
paiiiid by a \\,iul of ronfuh-nce, stale, that first I have presiniiptivc, and for the Jat- 
pxnuiph s ol the o'hn sort, in w lin li the ter, I think, 1 have positive, evidence. 
dcprcrMtion \>as rrodcciil by exctss It will he recollected that the Com- 
alt-n- , may he .'.itiioed li»*.n the cvruoi- milter- stmiigly mark their disapproba- 
eruvi of The I'mu-d Kmgdom : and ihey tlon of »he r.pinion expressed by llie 
reh r in tiie ti-si nislaiice to the [m‘ m | t^^'enmr ainl Deputy (iovcnior of the 
Axdam Smith, whei -m he i ‘'Miru I; mi th.- j V> mk— that no inco'ivenience would re- 

.snj>erIor adv.mt.ij^e ol the C.r. h do bank, — 

wiiicli paid iis ni'ti s in sin-me, nve*' i!ic ; d’ln- (.onimittec do not slate their an- 
nne al Diimliie.s, winch did not. It is, | th«»nty lor this; it m.iy be correct, but I 
however, to In* obseived, Uiat the ad van- I have iml been able to trace it. 
tage alluded, to did not aroM- merely from ! ■[ \\ ilh the work of Mr. Godfrey, who 

the former paying ni cash, but that the | was ceilainly a man of consideiabh^ note 
latter took advantage ol' an oprion tiny ! in the city, 1 was well aerprainted ; but 
hid as to tin; inode of disc haicinj their ! ?*mu eivinuDr. Drake’s " History of the last 
noies, with others p.avable at uncertain , Pai li.iinent,” tt» be the libellous ivork un- 
times : It IS noT wondeifnl, iht i e.i'or»‘, ih.ic dt r that title for wlin h he was prosecuted 
there should have been .i dilh-re.nee oi {> « on .m .tddress of the lloUse ol fiords,! had 
per cent, in the value of the papi'r ot the ; no? taken the trouble to read it. 1 find, 
two hanks. | hnuever. the Doctor wrote two treatises 

But when tlie Committee lefer to the | with ihe sanm »ilb. : the one rccommcnd- 
expenence. of the Bank of 1‘aiglaiid in ! ed hy the C’oinmirtce contains a fulsome 
support of their positions, tin y fall into fi.megvi Ic on the ministers of kirrg Wil- 
the most exlraordmaiy tram of iiu onsis- , ham. vi h*. not re-»vn ruling him for it, be 
tciicies and errors 1 alinust i-vi*r m-i with, publi dicd the second, in which his abuse 
This is (heir opening on the subp cl: j was so little ineasmed as to occasion the 

The experience of the Bank of Eng- ' Lords to addre.ss the queen to prosecute 
land itself, within a very short pc'nxl i him; and irom that time to his death, ho 
after iis first establishment luinishes a i was in the hands of tin; Attorney Ghneial 
very instructive illustration of wll the lore- 1 for dillhrent publications. 'J’he selection 
going principles and rea.soiiinys. In this ' of thc*ie two aulhois ny the Committee is 
instance, the effects of a depreciati.iii of the more extraoniiniiry, as there were 
the coin, by wear and ciipjmi^. were : twenty or thirty other pMuphlets written 
pled with the eilect of an exc^ .-sne issue ' .iboui the same time on exchanges, corn, 
of paper. The directors of the B. >nk of &c. some of them by men of great ability 
England did not at once attain a very ac- and ex[)ei icr’.ce. 
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fult froDi their discounting paper at an from wear and clipping, the price of gold 
interest below that generally paid by per- bullion was so much raised, that guineas 
sons borrowing: in which disapprobation were as high as thirty shillings ; all that 
r concur. But 1 am desirous hw of say- had remained of good silver gradually 
ing a word in extenuation of answers disappeared from the circulation, and the 
given suddenly on points which witnesses exchange with Holland, which had been 
have not been previously apprized that before a little ailected by remittances for 
they were to be examined upon : I mean the army, sunk as low as 25 per cent, 
that if the Governor and Deputy Governor under par when the bank-notes were at a 
of the Bank had been apprised of the discount of 17 per cent.''— I beg particu- 
question respecting their discounting at lar attention to what folloyvs : Several 
low interest, they would have given a dif- expedients were tried, both by parlia- 
ferent answer ; which 1 am led to believe ment and by the Bank, to force a better 
from a conveisation with the former. I silver coin into circulation, and to reduce 
return however to Mr. Godfrey, whose the price of guineas, but without eifect." 
perforniancc, so recommended to our no* This is the positive evidence on which 
lice, savours a Irtile of the hand- bill of a I rely to prove that tlie Committee, or ra- 
mountebank, holding out temptations, ther the framor of the i^eport, could not 
eventually ruinous to the Bank itself, to have read Drake’s pamphlet, because tbe 
draw customers to it from all the private Doctor not only stated ^hat the parliament 
goldsmiths or hankers. At a time when did reduce the value of tin* j.’uinea in that 
the established interest of money was six session, but attributes to them f,*'eat merit 
per cent. Mr. Godfrey published that the for their having done so. ^ Arnl what 
Bank lent money on mortgage at five, and makes the mistake into whirli ilie Com- 
ori foreign bills at four and a half per mittee fell quite inconceivable is, iliatthcre 
cent. ; to those who kept cash vvitli them, ^re two acts of that same session m llio 
at three per cent. ; and that they discount- statute-book for reducing the value ot the 
cd inland bills generally at six, hut to guinea. 

customers at four and a liuirpor cent., for The 7tii and 8th of William 3, c. 10, 
which bankers were in the habit of taking sect. IS, reduced it from 30 to and 
from nine to ten per cent. He added that c. 1.0, sect. 12, ut that year, further rc- 
they would open a lombard to tlie i-ooi ut diiced u to 'lh»‘«*e stafulcs aie fol- 

one penny per month, instead (.r :a\'[)ciu'c lowed by u resoluiioti of the House of 
or a shilling, as was usually paid; and Commons ol the loth ol Ti bruary lOyy, 
that in a few years thev would reduce liic that no jicrson is oblijied to fake a guinea 
interest of money to ilirce per c* nt , in even at that r.uc ; the board uf Trade, oi 
which they failed so entirely th u liit-re whicli Mr, Locke was a member, having, 
was no alteration in it till 1714, when it ( in the month of September, recoiniiieiiJed 
was lowered to five per cent. * l that the giiuir'a should paa.s lor 2ls. (itl. 

The real causes of the distressed silua- | *>nly ; and it was not till 1717, that it was 
lion of the Bank at the time in quesuon fixed by [nocl.imalion at 215., its present 
Were the loans advanced bythcMiion.se- v due, in consequence of an Address oi 
curities of every .sort, and the con.sc-queni the Ilou.se ol Commons, grt>unded on a 
delay of repayme.nts ; logctlier wi.'ii tlio leportol .sir Isaac Newton, master of the 
loss which they sustained by taking at mint *, 

par the clipped silver, diminished nearly The report next proceeds to state : 
one litfilf, (there being a deficiency of At length the true remedies were re- 
107,647 02 . on an aipount of 57,200/.) and j sorlcd t(* ; fust, by a new coinage of .sil- 
by the melting of the new silvcM' after it j verf, which returned that part of its cur- 
was coined. So much for the value of 

Mr. Godfrey's information. * Wi.^n I asserted, in a sub<;crjuent 

The ^Committee proceed to observe, part of luc debate, that sir Isaac Newton 
At %his time there appears to have been bad not written on the subject, 1 could 
no failure in the public confidence in the only mean in the controversy; because I 
funds of the Bank ; for its stock sold at had a copy of this ofiicial R'^port in my 
1 10 per cent., though only 60 per cent- hand, made 20 years after the close of 
upon the subscrippons had been paid in. that. 

—By the conjoint effect of this deprecia- f Which disappeared in a few year.?, 
tion of the paper of the Bank from excess, after costing the public two miilious and 
and of the depreciation of the silver coin a half. 
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rpncy to its standard values though the 
.scarcity of money occasioned by calling 
in the old coin brought the Bank into 
streights, and even for a time alFected its 
credit: socondlv, by taking ont of the 
(tircuhuionlbe excess of Bank-notes/ This 
last operation appears to have been eflect- 
ed very judiciously : Parliament consent- 
ed to enlarge the capital slock of the 
Bank; but annexed a condition^ directing 
that a certain proportion of the new sub* 
scriptions .should be made good in Bank- 
notes. In proportion to the amount of 
notes sunk in this manner, the value of 
those wide h remained in circulation began 
prescnjly to rise. In a short time the 
notes were at par, and the foreign ex- 
changes nearly so.'' And the Committee 
conclude the paragraph by observing 
that, “ These details arc all very fuily 
mentioned in authentic tracts published 
at the time, and thu case appears to your 
Committee to aflord much instruction 
upon the suliject of their present iiujuiry." 

Tims, therefore, the instrui tion which 
the Committee think souseful is evidently 
in part <itTived from an author who makes 
Cl ment cl' the Ikmk granting discountsnt 
a l()\>\*r rare tlmri pi ’v:\te b'nii.'fTs ; and 
in pait tioiii a!i«)tin:r, the eulogist of the 
pariMiTi': nt, \\hose bight st pinu gyric on 
tlioni was that other parliaments have 
bet. II able (o iT’se great smos of money 
tvl'.en file (lafvnee* of tlie country reejuired 
it, (mt It uas the } tri.har hosmiir of this 
to muk • it : — 'i hey created money with- 
c.ut L'l liioii, and disti'ihuied great c]uanti- 
tics ol without luo help of the n!int." 

jVl jv I firtsunie to as!; liie learned gen- 
tlcMiian li'uiese are t!ic proceedings which 
he would recommend for our adupiien ? 
'] In* veal proceeding with respect Jo the 
luud., vrim h is supposed to have afl'jrdcd 
them .'-uch elite' ual rtdief, and which pro- 
duced such adinir.ibit: tdlects was that the 
new I'Uhsci i|?‘-jon slumid be ‘t- jths in tallits 
at in immen'».'3 discount, and in their 
own notes, with liberty tu issu*^ new pa- 
per to the f xtent of the addition made to 
their capital. The remedy was, how- 
ever, so far from being eill*rtiial, that so 
early as l70sS the credit of l!.c Iknik laiJcd 
again, which led to the necessity tf rais- 
ing the interest of their advances to the 
public from .> to 0 per cell!.; wlien the 
crisi.s was such us to Induce lord Godol- 
phin. the duke of I\ Lari borough, and 
otheri;, to support them with their private 
credit. 

Tiie (kiininittee iiest derive a sanction 
(\OL. >iIX.) 


for their reasonings from what passed in 
? 804, respecting the depreciation of the 
Irish exchange. They eay, 

** Many of the witnesses before jbhfr 
Committee, (in 1801) however unwilling, 
to acknowledge the real nature of the evil, 
made important CQnce.ssions which neces- 
sarily involved them in incoiibistency. 
They could not, as practical men, contror 
vert the truth of the general position, that 
the fluctuations of exchange lietw'een tw^p 
countries arc generally limited by the 
price at wliich any given quantity of bul- 
lion ' m be purchased in the circulating 
medium of the debtor country, and coa- 
verted into the circulating medium of the 
creditor country, together with the in- 
iuiances and charges of transporting it 
from the one to the other. It was at the 
same time admitted that the cxpence of 
trau'iporiing gold iVom England to Ireland, 
including in-urance, was then under one 
percent.; that l.'efore the restriction the 
jlu'^luaticms had never long and much ex- 
ccet^vd this limit; and moreover, that the 
exchange with Belfast, where guineas 
fretly circulated, at the time of the iuves- 
ligairoij by that Commi.'tec, was t/ieii 
per cent, in favour of Ireland, vidiile the 
exchange with Dublin, where only paper 
was in ote, was 10 per cent, against that 
country. It also appealed from such im- 
perfect (loctiments us it was practicable to 
furnish, that the balance of trade was then 
fivourubie to Ireland." On which subject 
the CoTiuiiiute appear to me again to have 
fidb"! into a trai:rof errors- On the sub- 
ject of remitting by bills or bullion, and 
their comparative advantages, I. have ?J- 
ready inldrosocd tlio Committee; but 1 
must arre.Nt iiicir attiention here for a nio- 
niciit, to 5»ho;v how unfounded the state- 
ment ill the report is in regard to the ba- 
lance of trade being at tlic period in ques- 
tion, in favour of Ireland. From docu- 
ments before the House it appears that the 
imports and exports of Ireland were then 
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which I prefer quoting, beenu e the ?c- 
counts arc on the tiibli- : arcorchn,; l‘- 
real value, tlie diftcrcnce against irclaiu: 
was Klill greater. 

The reference made by the Committee 
to the evidence of Mr. Colville, a director 
of the hank of Ireland, who stated that 
** in 175.3 and 17 3 1, the Du hi in exchange 
being remarkably mifdvuurable, and the 
Tlotes of the Dublin Bank being suddenly 
wiilulrawn, the exchange became siiigti- 
larly favourable,'’ is ol little or no im- 
poitancc, because the circulation of notes 
at that time \\ as confined to those of pri- 
vate bankers, there haviiig been no char- 
tered bank in Ireland till ribout the year 
1782. 

The Committee go on to say, Tn tlie 
Bpring of I sot tlie t*.\chang(? of 
with the continent w.^s above par, and tlio 
exchange of Ireland was in such a state, 
that 1 18/. iQi. of the notes of the Bank of 
Ireland would porcliase onl^*^ 100/. of the 
notes of the Bank of lingland. Thcroforc 
if the notes of the Bank of Ireland were 
not depreciated, and it was so maintained, 
it followed that the notes of the Bank of 
England were at more than 10/. per cent, 
premium above the standard coin of the 
two countric.s." I should have thought 
that reasons for this state of things in lie- 
land, might have occurird to the en- 
lightened members of the Committee, 
unconnected with any of paper. 

1st. The balance of trade, (as has been 
shewn) was much against Ireland, l^ad. 
The great increase oi absentees at the 
time. 3rd. The large sums rei/ntted for 
security, during the dislurbed state of 
things, by many of those whodid^i{>t leave 
the country. 4th. Loans made in Ireland, 
held principalJy by English proprietors, 
(to whom, of course, the interest was re- 
initted here,) which have, to a great ex- 
tent, been since transferred to Ireland. 
With an inci easing number of bank notes 
in Ireland, for tlie last two or lliree years 
the exchange has been prugiessiveiy fall- 
ing there, down to tli<? date of iny last ac- 
count (April,) when it was y V., tli^ par 
being 8^/. At Belfast, to tfie exchange at 
whicli place the Committee particularly 
■ «fer ; the manufacturers having been ac- 
customed to coin, would receive nothing 
else in payment j but the purchasers of 
the bills were fully aware they would be 
paid in Bank of England notes, and there- 
iore/;ould not conceive these notes were 
depreciated. That Irish securities, how- 
ever, are worth less ihaQ English is evi- 
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dent, from ihe Iri'^ii 5.- pur rent, stock, 
■>ayable at the Ba. r of En^ltU)'* being 
usually 2/. or 3/, bvi*,,/ "i.iighsh bl. per 
cent, stock. 

The Cninmiifce, pursui'ig 'Iii subject of 
Irish exc!ianj.'e'., add, ‘'"the j>iinv ijdesj 
laid down by the of 1801- iiad 

probably some wf-i^ hv wi.li the <1;. ci*)rs 
of the bank of Ireland ; for, bc'twf r-ii Ujft 
period of llirir report (June 1804) and 
January I8()b, ibo circulation of tlir* n; 
ofth*! bank of Ireland was gradually (. hougl: 
with small occa‘jio:iallluctuation'<) .educed 
from about ;b0ni>,000/. to 2,4 1 0,(j00/. 
being a diminution of nearly oiU'-lifih, at 
the same time all the currency which bad 
h( en issued under the name of silver tokens, 
vviv; by law suppressod.'’ 

'f’his passage contains two most incoii- 
ceivabbi inif-takf", of whicii the |)rr)or is 
clear and po'iit^t. '^nd was iminedi.itcly 
hclorc the Cuminitlcf. J refer, for ilie 
to tiic account of Iri^b bank-notes 
called for by the House, and to an 
account of l!ie exchange with In binfl. 
From which documents the following 
statement is made, demonstrating that 
instead of the Incrrasc<l issue of bank- 
notes raising the exchange, that was 
the most fivourable to Irelmd when 
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As a proof of tlic second mistake on the 
part of the Cornmitlec, it will be sufli- 
cient to refer to the 1 1 Ceo, 3, cap. 71, 
which proves that in‘^tead of the Irish sil- 
ver tokens having been by law suppressed, 
as the Cornmitlee allege, they not only re- 
mained in currency, but it was made 
felony by that act to counterfeit them*. 


* The framer of the report seems to 
have confounded the small paper notes in 
Ireland with the tokens ; when (he latter 
were legally put in circulation, the former 
beeame unnecessary. 
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As far as opinion can intluence a judg- 
ment how far the amount of Bank-notes in 
circulation can have an effect on the price 
of gold or the rates of exchange^ it may 
be sufTicient to refer to the evidence of 
Mr. Aaron Asher Goldsmid and Mr. 
iNIcrle, two gentlemen as caj^ahle of decid- 
ing on the subject as any who could be 
found in this kingdom. The former is 
asked, whether he has remained, that as 
the quantity of bank notes has increased, 
gold has got proporlionahly dearer : his 
answer to which is ; I\hjt perceiving 
that the increase or decrease of Bank-notes 
has any connexion with or influence upon 
the price of gold, we have paid no atten- 
tion to that subject.*’ — Mr. Merle, in an- 
swer to the question, Wliat do you con- 
ceive is the reason for the high price of 
gold bullion ?** says, “ Tlie exchange 
making it so much more favourable to 
transmit it than Bills.” And Mr. Ilarmaii, 
a partner in one of the most experienced 
and longest established nicrciniile houses 
connected with the coiiLineiit, tells the 
Committee, that a dlnimulion of the 
Ikmk paper would have noelfect whatever, 
ill tending to an improvement of the ex- 
change, either immediately or remotely.” 
And when pressed on that jioint, he says, 

he must very materially alter his opi- 
nion before he can suppose*, tliat the ex- 
cliaiicc will lie illfiuciiced by auy niodifica- 
lion of our paper cuneiicv.” 

On the thenietical opinion alluded to in 
the following paiagrapli of the report, 1 
feel less coiifidente than on other points 
brought under uur consideration by the 
Coin 111 itlee ; 

** 111 coiiiiexij)n \^itil ilie general ^^ubject 
of this part of their report, the policy of 
the Bank of England, lespecling the 
amount of their circulation, your Com- 
Tiiittce have now to c.dl the attention of 
the JJouse to another topic, which was 
brought under their notice in the course of 
their inquiry, and which, in their judg- 
ment, deiiiands the most serious cotisid. ra- 
tion. The Bank directors, as w cll as some 
of the merchants w'ho have been examined, 
shewed a great anxiety to stale to your 
Committee a doctrine, of the tiuth ol which 
they professed themselves to be most 
thoroughly convinced, that there can be 
no possible excess in the issue of Bank of 
England paper, so long as the advances on 
which it is issued arc made upon the prin- 
ciples which at present guide the conduct 
of the directors; that is, so long as the 
discount of mercantile Bills are confined to 


paper of undoubted soliditVi arising out of 
real commciTial irarisactiuiis, aiid payable 
at short and fixed periods. That the dis<« 
count should be made only upon Bills 
growing out of real commercial transac- 
tions, and failing due in a fixed and} short 
period, arc sound and well established 
principles. But that, while the BaiiK is 
restrained from paying in specie, there 
need be no other limit to the issue of their 
paper lliaii what is fixed by such rules of 
discount, and that during the suspension 
of c.i-^h payments the discount of good 
Bills tailing due at short periods cannot 
lead to uny excess in the amount of Bank 
paper in circulation, appears to your Coui- 
inittee to be a doctrine wholly erroneous 
in principle, and pregnant with dangerous 
CDiisi queiices in practice.” 

I am, however, persuaded that if the 
Bank shall confine itself to discounting 
Bills with names upon them of established 
reputation, payable at short dates, its 
credit cannot be impaired; although it 
should bo admitted that incoiivemerice 
might result to the couiury from a possible 
excessive issue of its paper. The solvency 
of the Bank was established beyond all 
doubt by an attentive examination of 
their afliiirs by the secret Committee of 
the House of Lords in 1707, when it was 
pioved tliat their surplus tunds amounted 
to L"), 000, 000/. beyond all demands upon 
them. 

il the Bank directors, on the advice of 
the Committee, sl^iuid govern the amount 
of their issues by the stale of i’oieign ex- 
changes, 1 will vcniiiie to say the in- 
eviiable convefjueiice would be most mis- 
chievous f for instead of the discretion re- 
maining in geiiilomoii acting under a 
severe resjumsibiliiy, and who have no 
personal inteiest to sw:.y their jufigment. 
It would be transferred to the excliaiige 
merchants here and on the continerw, w ho, 
coiiiiecicd with each other, as they would 
soon becimie in that state of things, would 
alfcct the course of exchange at [ileasure 
to answer their own •put poses. Without 
making an invidious (ii-* melton between 
one set of men and anoLh« r, 1 m ly be per- 
milted to say it is tmue prudemt to trust 
the diicction in this laso to genrlcmen of 
whose conduct we have had long Expe- 
rience, than to others wliliout responsi- 
bility, who would have a great and an im- 
mediate inteiest in abusing it. The 
inittee observe that, “ The Director# of 
the Bank of England, in the judgment of 
your Cooimittee, have ^xercisefd the ww 
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and extraordinary discretion reposed in 
then! since 1797 witli an integrity and a 
regard to tlio public interest, accoidirig to 
their conception of it, and indeed a degree 
of r.iibearaJice in turning it less to the 
prolit of the J#:ink ;han it would easily 
Jiave admitted ol’, that merit the conti- 
nuance of that conf dt nee u hich the public 
lias so iong and so justly felt in the in- 
tegiiry wilh which its allVirs are directed, 
as well as in the unshaken stability and 
ample funds of that great establishment/* 
But ilj^y add, '• that tii*: k c' nt fiolicy of 
the jiaidv involves great nraoiical cirors, 
which it is of ilij irinc',i. puldie import- 
ance 10 correct/* This opinion, as to :he 
policy, is in opj^osltion to tiie sen;i-ncn!s 
of the most cfiligiikncil men u'?on subjects 
of tills nature, aiiv! is an assumption con- 
trarv te. ihe most tnedi cxpi rien( e. 

We come n(.\v to the fourth head of in- 
C|uiiy of the C< niiiittee ; A\hether ti'cie 
has been an issue cf paper of :lie !b);k of 
England, and of co untry Paidcs, greater 
than V, as celit-d for under ail tbo eiicuui- 
s* ’.nces in whirli I he countiy was placed r 
Kc«p;.c';':g the i<:»fcr no remedy is pro- 
pose- i ; Imi. (hr ('/mmiilfc ohscive that, 

li a^-ipcais ’r>: i Ui': a .count*; laid f-rboe 
the Co>nns'ttee upMi ttie ('-iiik atl'aiis in 
J797, tiiat h r sw v r \ t ar.s pr(w iops to .‘ne 
year IVy.l, t!ie avr j.n’, icwt 1 1 Ikink- 
iioU'S ill c!tc(dat.<-n Lel,\< i n tLO and 
eleven rniluoi s ; li'iriii\ c' i r I ! clow 

nine iniilioii-;, and cm ol-en <. cee* d.ng to 
any great a-noiKp eltw-j# nii’Iiojia.** 

Here thry faiivii mlo a m.:>takc of 
no great inii^cri i;ice. 

In July 179 1 llic auieu.'U was Xl I I ’i O' f) 

iru-j - - 1 1, •*')»), (US) 

1793 - - J'J,7 13,000 

ITic Committee then go on to say that 
the ** whole iiiiii'imt of ikink-ijuti s in cir- 
culation, exclii-sive cf 930 , 990 /. of Ikink 
Post hills, will be found on the avcntic of 
the tw'(^^ lelurns of tite / i/i and j2i1i of 
May last, to be M-, 1 39,3 f 0/’. in nott:^ of 
5L and upwards, and 0,J 73,33';/. in notes 
under 5l . ; making the sum of 20,3099190/. 
and, including t!ie Bank iVst bib’s, the 
sum of 2J,2iy,9lO/. ;** ob>crving, at the 
same ttinie, that by far the most ci.nsi- 
clcrablc part of this increase since I79S, it 
is to be observed, has been in the article 
of^ small notes, part of which must be con- 
side^d. as having been introduced to 
supply tUe place of the specie v\hich was 
deficient at the period of the suspensioa of 
cash paymenls.'j • 
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And ** That with respect to the amount 
of commercial discounts, your Comniiftec 
did not think it proper to require from the 
Directors of the Bank a disclosure of their 
absolute emount, being a pai t of their pri- 
vate transactions as a commercial cum- 
pany, of which, without urgent reason, it 
did not seem right to demand a disclosure. 
The late gpveriior and deputy-govermu' 
hoivever, at the desire of your Committee, 
furnished a comparative scale, in progr/rs- 
sive numbers, shewing the increase of the 
amount of their discounts from the \* ar 
1790 to 1809, both inclusive, 'riiey made 
a lequv^t, with wddeh your Cominirti.e 
have thought it proper to comply, that 
this docuhicnt niigiil not be ttKido public ; 
the Committee, il.erefore, have not placed 
it initlic Appendix to the piesent Keport, 
but have returntd to I he Bank. Your 
Committte, however, nave to stale, in 
gvut.ai terms, that the amor., t of the dis- 
count has been progressively increasing 
siru e the year 1 79d, and that their, amount 
in la^'t year (1 SOQ) bears a very high pro- 
poriion to ibeir largest amount in any 
war preceding 17i)7. Cpon this paiti** 
cular subject your Crmiimifee are only 
aiixiou'j l<» reinaik, that the largest amount 
of mercantile discounts by the Bank, it it 
could bo considered byitsell, ought nevt*r, 
in their judgment, to be regarded ns any 
other lii.m <i great public fterurit,and that 
it is only the excess of paper currency 
thereby issued and kept out in circulation, 
which is to be coii‘*idered as rhe vil/* 
Whether the discounts have been f)ro- 
gfvss’jvrly increasing since 1799, it is not 
III mv power to say, but that is important 
only so far as the issue of Bank papei may 
or may not have been incieasid flicieby. 
Let ns therefore sec how that stands, in- 
chicliiig even the notes under !jL which 
h:;vc been issued more to .serve as change 
than for any other purpose in ihe last eight 


years of that period. 


1802. 

July 

17,004,000 

lSt;3. 

Jan. 

i.'^();>(),ooo 


July 

14.2!10<)00 

ISOL 

Jan. 

17,1.') 1,000 


July 

19,97 !.0()() 

1803. 

Jan. 

17,8 4-9,000 


July 

13,(i74,080 

1800. 

Jan. 

ll», 2)3,000 

1807. 


Ib.OOMltK) 

1808. 


10,bl9,0u() 

1 809. 


17,397,000 


And without small noteSj or Bank Post 
Bills^ the circulation 
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III 1791, was ^10,864,000 
Jn 1809, 13,3012,000 

Then follows, " But your Committee 
must not omit to state one very important 
principle, that the mere numerical return 
ol’ the Bank-notes out in circulation can- 
not be considered as at all deciding the 
fjuestion, whether such paper is or is not 
excessive } It is necessary to have recourse 
to other tests. The same amount of paper 
may, at one time, be less than enough, 
id at another time, more. The quantity 
of currency rc(]uired, will vary, in some 
cler.rec, with the extent of trade; and the 
increase of our trade, which has taken 
place since the suspension, must havt oc- 
casioned some increase in the quantity of 
our currency.” — And after reasoning upon 
the qiiaiitn y of currency bearing no pro- 
portion to tile quantity of commodities, 
the Committee siy. they ‘* are of opinion, 
that the improvenicnt'- uliich have taken 
place of laic years in this counli and 
particularly in tiic di^trict of Lomlon, \t|ith 
regard to the use and (economy of money 
among bankers, and in the ino«lc of ad- 
justing commercial payments, must have 
had a much gi cater eitocl than has hitherto 
been ascribed to them, in remlering the 
game sum adc<|uale to a mucii grcati r 
amount <jf trade and yiayment.i thati for- 
merly ; ^ome of those iiupiovenuaits will 
he luund detaifed in the ev’*iLmcc : they 
con«i.*»t principally in the iiKioahcd use of 
bankers drafts in ttie common pavnicins 
of London; the cojitrivanco ol hiinging 
all such <1 rafts daily to a common re- 
ceptacle where they are balanced against 
each other; the intermediate agency <'f 
bill inokors; and several olin r c:iange*> 
ill the practice of London baiikois, arc ro 
the same etlect, of reiuicring it uiiiU-ec^svary 
fiir them to keep so large a desposit oi 
monev «*s formerb, . W’lllim tlj<' Londo/i 
district it would cerlaio’v a:q'ear diat a 
siTidllcr sum of money is levpiiicil than 
formerly m perforin the .same nuiid.)or id’ 
exchangi.s ami amount of payments, it 
the rale of pi ices had remained the ^niiic.” 

'i'll IS is euni indicted by Mr. Tiio.nas, 
who has the managemojit of the Ciiucerii, 
in express tf.rins, whose evidence is, 

“ The system of clearing has been in 
existence above tliiriy-fne v 'ars ; that of 
the last foMitt-en monihs is a new arrange- 
niciit, hut i: does no< ai! alter the amount 
of Bank notes passing : there has been iii> 
material imjiioveinent in the syslctn of 
late vears .so as lo reduce, tlie quaiitily of 
Bank notes necessary for making pay- 
ments.” 


The Committee proceed to observe, 
that, all these- circumstance.s must havo 
co-operated to render a smaller augment 
tatioii of Bank of England paper iieces* 
sary to supply the demands of our increase 
ed trade than might otherwise have Ijccn 
required, and show how impossible it 
from the numerical amount alone of that 
paper, to pronounce whether it cx- 
ce-s-sive or not. A more sure criterion 
must be resorted to ; and such a critc rion 
your Committee have already shewn is 
onl^ So be found in the state of the cx* 
changi'-^, and the price of gold bullion.” 

The question here is, lia.s that been sa» 
fiaiActorily shewn ? In order to ascertain 
it, let U.S enquire whether circumstances 
which have, occurred, do or do not ao* 
comit for the increase of our paper ciicn- 
lation to the full amount of the issne.s. 

hi 17f)S (the lirst year after the pay- 
riieiits m Cfish cea8(*d) the amount of 
Bank-notes was 1 i^,0fi'i,0lX):., our exports, 
according to oflicial value, liiK'A\)0,OOOl, 
III IS 10, the Bank-notes 22/230,0001. the 
exports o()/JO(),OOOL In 170S, the nett 
revenue paid into the Exchequer, exclu- 
sive of loans, \va^ 2s,()b7,(/'00/. in ISU\ 
it \vasOo,0!KS,()0()L On this subject the 
vqisuioncl’ Mr. llenty Thornton is deserv- 
ing of gi cat aitention. In his evidence to 
llic Coinmiitco ol Secrecy of the House of 
Lords in 1707, in the first report he says, 
“ the increased trade of the country has 
actually created a iiece.ssity for an increas- 
ed n.se tliielly of* notes to bearer on de- 
m.ind, though partly bills of exchange and 
iM'.ii ; guineas being used only for small 
('r bioin 11 suacs.” — And that ** in conse- 
quence of our a.-sumed scarcity of Bank- 
notes it has been in contemplation of per- 
sons, c>peciall 3 ’ bankeis, to endeavour to 
provide some additional means of circula- 
tion for the metropolis, but that doubts 
were entertained of the legality of such a 
I lea.-^ure, anti that theic was irreluctance 
on the part of some bankers to uni- 
versally security for all; observing, that 
a given quantity of commerce in time of 
war requiies a gi cater capita] to carry it 
on, arising from the ini'reascd expcncc of 
fi eigiits, insurance, and mercantile charge.*?, 
itnui ihe same commerce would reiyiirein 
lime of peacc.^’ 

hi the third report of the Committee, 
the same gentleman states, '' I am dearly^ 
of opinion, that if the circulating me^utn 
hnd been much furtlicr reduced, many 
failures would have been the consetpience. 

I know the distress of •many merchants, 
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«nd also of some bankers, to have been 
considerable, and have had conversations 
with some of them on the subject of sub- 
Btitutiiig a new circulating medium, with 
e view of relieving the existing distress.” 
i\nd in the first report above referred to, 
Mr. Eosanqiiet states : 

y Increased use of capital employed, 
whether in agriculture, manufactures, in- 
land trade, and of exports and imports, 
must obviously require an increase of 
cash or bills in circulation. 

An increase in exportation, subject to 
long credits, must occasion an increased 
demand within the kingdom of cash or 
paper before the returns arc made.” 

1 have shewn an increase of revenue of 
more than 37,00(),()00/. within the period 
of 12 years, and of 20,000,000/. in the 
official value of our exports, the real value 
of which of course was much more largely 
augmented ; while the increase of Bank- 
notes was little more than 10,000,000/. 
notwithstanding the almost total disapear- 
ance of the gold coin, to the amount of 
more than 3(i),000,00oh 

Here I may be allowed to refer to the 
authority of sir Francis Baring, who, al- 
though he thought 11,000,000/. was far 
more than sufficient for the remittance of 
the public revenue, was of opinion, ** that 
if the public revenue or ttade required 
1,000/. to be remitted to London formerly, 
and 2,000/. is required at present, there 
must be an addition of 1,000/. in paper. 
Country paper (always too abundant) 
takes its origin from a variety of sources, 
and cannot be' considered as a general 
medium of circulation. Bank of Eng- 
land notes constitute the only general 
paper currency, the only adequate repere- 
sentation of the precious metals. They 
alone ailmit of correct regulation, be- 
cause they issue from a single source.” 

My hon. friend (Mr. lluskisson) how- 
ever, in Iiis' pamphlet, suggests, ** tJiat the 
amount of paper is not to be measured by 
the publlic revenue in proof of which as- 
SPition ** he lliought It unnecessary to go 
into a minute stulement of the course of 
proceeding in the Exchequer, although it 
is by such a detail that the proof would 
be mojt completely established. It was 
sufficient, he said, for him tex state that in 
the evening of each day the whole re- 
ceipt of revenue within that day was car- 
ried the Bank ; and that from the Bank, 
the whole amount of such revenue may be, 
and probably is, put in circulation again 
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in the following day, in discounts or in 
government securities.” 

I confess this surprised me a good-deal, 
because it is not merely for payments into 
the Exchequer that Bank notes are want- 
ed, though even for that purpose a new 
necessity has been created since the pay- 
ments in cash have been stopped; because 
till then no Bank notes were permitted to 
be locked up in the Exchequer. Notes as 
large as 500,000/. in one sum have occa- 
sionally been lucked up; an amount not 
very likely to get into circulation. 


In 

1803, 

the notes in 

tlje exchoqiirr ninounted 


at one time to 

2,^1 09,000 

In 

1804. 

to 

2,0130,000 

In 

1803, 

to 

3,021.000 

In 

1S06. 

to 

4,315,000 

In 

1807. 

to 

0/389,000 

111 

1308. 

to 

3/394.000 

In 

ISOO. 

to 

525,000 

In 

ISIO. 

to 

2,022,000 


And in 1809 and 1810, the Bulk advances 
to government were more than three mil- 
lions higher than in 1708. 

It is, however, for the collection of the 
revenue throughout the kingdom, and-for 
the remittance of it to London, in addition 
to the want created by our increased com- 
merce, that paper became necessary infi- 
nitely more than for payments into the 
exchequer, and to supply the deficiency 
of specie which had been withdrawn. The 
latUT seems not to have attracted notice 
in accounting for the increased issue of 
Bank notes. It is important, therefore, to 
shew the extent of it. 

The following statement will shew that 
the amount of gold in circulation in 1798 
could not be over-rated at 0,000,00 □. 


Coined from guineas 
1773 to 1777 

£ 1 6,597,350 


From foreign gold 

2,898,4.^4 


In 1772 tlie Bank sent 
in rorc'ign gold coined 
ill 17'(3..... 


19,495,85# 

950,245 

Coin rrmainiiii: in circu- 
iatioii, at the lowest 
cfcliniatc, during the 
rc-coiuage 


il0,t4ti,095 

5,000,000 

Coined from 1st Jan. 
1778 to DiiC. 31,1793 

33,831,231 

25,446.095 

ij4(liict cdiiipgc from 
light guineas 

15.922,207 




17,909,024 



43,355,119 
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About 2,000,000 in light guineas sent to 
America, were supposed to he brought 
back after the war, and made a part of 
those coined from 1778 to 1798, for which 
no credit is taken here : and as there was 
then no temptation to send coin out of the 
country, or to melt it, the price of gold 
never having exceeded the Mint price 
in that whole period, (except in a few 
months l|d. an ounce, in 1783,) a;id was 
generally below it, we may fairly esti- 
mate the coin in circulation at 40,000,000/. 
after making large allowance for wear, 
Ac. Mr. Whcally, however, (with the 
Mint account before him) insists that the 
whole coin in circulation and deposit at 
the time he wrote, in IbOd or 1807, when 
gold had not been higher than 4/. an oz., did 
not exceed ,5,000.000/.; but that in 1792 
it might have been from 10,000,000/. to 
12 , 000 , 000 /. 

Tu vviuit an extent specie is withdrawn 
from circulation may be judged of from 
tin* c(illf*ction of the revenue in county 
in which I live ; a statement of which was 
furnished me lately the gentleman who 
received it. The asses'-ed taxes were 
342,000/., and of the excise that went 
through his hands S4 ,(j 00/., making a 
total of 420,000/., of which he received 
476/. 8.J. in specie. The whole of the ex- 
cise was in Bank of England notes ; an ' 
such part of the assessed taxes as wju re- 
ceived in country Bank notes wa^ con- 
verted into Bank notes, on the remittance 
to London. 

This I am persuaded will be thought a 
reasonably strong proof of the absolute 
necessity "of a large increased issue of 
Bank paper, for the revenue only. How 
far the rnanulactures of the country have 
demanded an inciease of it, may be judg- 
ed of from the hdlowong instance, in 
the to\vn of Mar.chestcr and it? jieigli- 
bouihood the annual payments belbre 
1797 were about 1, (MO, 000/., of which 
two. thirds in specie, and one-third in 
Bank notes. The proportion in specie 
was then reduced to one-half, and after- 
wards to a third. Now the whole pay- 
ments are 3,040,000/., of which only io 
or 1 1,000/. are made in specie. In three 
other large towns in liancashire the pay- 
ments are supposed to be equal to these, 
amounting to 7,280,000/. in the whole, 
which .shows the necessity for a large 
supply of Bank pap^r in that county only, 
as there is not a country Bank note issued 
in 1t. If then, in estimating the coin in 
1798, we rate it, instead of 


40,000,000/. at ^35,000,000 

Xhe Bank of £ng« 

‘ land notes then , 

in circulation 

were 1 1,278,000 


46,278,000 

Coin in circulation 
now (perhaps a 

high estimate) £3,000fl00 ^ 

Bank of England 
notes in circu- 
lation 23,000,000 

26,000,000 

Here then is a sum of 20,000,000/., in 
the whole less than in 1798, notwitbstand* 
ing the immense increase of our revenue, 
commerce, and manufactures; from which, 
however, should be taken the amount 
in deposit in the Bank, whatever that 
mny.be. 

Is it not then matter of surprise that the 
is^ue of Ban): notes has not been greater, 
than the sum abovementioned? And can 
i' be advisable in the judgment of any 
r(flectinf^ man to make a sudden and con- 
suierah-e reduction of the paper If it 
wti^ admitted, contrary to all experience 
to the opinion of the enlightened men 
.^elected by the Committee, that the good 
effects supposed by the Committee would 
he produced by such a proceeding, the 
mischief that would inevitably follow to 
the manufacturers and traders, would 
greatly nverweigh them. The necessity 
indeed would be so urgent, as to compel 
the i?^ue of some paper, on security less 
suh<:t;intial than that of the Bank*. 

Sir Francis Baring says,—*' The only 
general circulating medium, as a general 
representative of bullion at home, is Bank 
of England — Unless we act upon 

th.al opinion, or find a better .substitute to 
.supply the temporary absence of our coin, 
the worst consequences must inevitably 
follow. These are too obvious to make 
it iiecc.*«sary to dwell on them : we«honId 
feel the want of a siifficieut circulating 
medium in our trade with other countries, 
pariiciiluly to the continent, oppressed 
as that is by high foreign freights and un- 
exampled delays in payments, as well as 
! * - 

* A member of this House (Mr. Mar- 
ryatt] has published a pamphlet, finding 
great fault with the conduct of the B^k, 
and proposing the establishment of po- 
ther Bank, neither of them to be compelU 
able to pay in cash. 
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io.'our domestic trade and manufactures, 
in which numbers of the lower class of 
people are employed; Alt internal im- 
provements would be checked ; the most 
important of them would indeed be en- 
tirely stopped, and the collection and re- 
mittance of the revenue would be most se- 
riously embarrassed. There is no ex- 
aggeration hero ; the certainty of these 
^consequences must be apparent to every 
one who hears me : 1 will, however, refer 
to a few of the answers given on the sub^ 
ject by persons most competent tp judge 
pf it. 

Mr. Grcffulhc is asked, '' Q. Suppose an 
odVance to be made upon goods that may 
be pledged with the Bank instead of bills, 
would that, in your opinion, create an ex- 
cess of circulation ?^A. 1 consider it to 
be highly proper that the securities dis- 
counted by the Bank, should be payable 
at short and fixed periods. 

Q. Do you conceive that ail that would 
be requisite to prevent a depreciation of 
paper-currency in any country would be 
that such paper sliould, in no in8tance,"be 
issued but as the representative of a good 
security payable at a fixed period ? — A. I 
answer that in the adirmative, certainly. 

'' Q. Do you conceive that there exibU 
the same security for the public against 
the inconvenience of an excess of circu- 
lation when the payments in cash at the 
Bank are suspended as when the Bank was 
at liberty and under obligation to make 
ks payments in cash ? — A. 1 conceive so, 
if the Bank adhere striltly to the system 
of discounting no bills but of undoubted 
solidity, and government securities ; the 
latter with due moderation, and the cau- 
tion pointed out before.^' 

Mr. Abraham Goldsmid, of the house 
of Goldsmid, Son,^and Eliason, Q. When 
gold is above par, W'ould you not say/ 
when compared with guilders, the cur- 
rency of Holland, that guilders are de- 
preciated in value ? — A. No, 1 should not. 

** Qf. According to this principle, does it 
follow that Bank-notes must be depreciated 
when compared with gold, the Mint-price 
of guineas being 3/. 11 s. \0\d, and the 
market-price of gold 4/. 12s. r — A. 1 
never considered Bank-notes as depre- 
ciated.” 

. Mr. GrefFulbe again. Q. In what is 
the paper circulation of this country, as 
{t present exists, different in its prac-'^ 
tiqi^ operations, from a forced circulation ? 
vrA* In the first place, the paper pfibis 
country is no legal discharge of a debt ; 


secondly, the B^k puper of 4^ country 
is issuea when called ipr, in exchange for 
valuable securities, in wltich respect it is 
essentially distinct from what I call a 
forced paper, which may be issued both 
without limits and without any security 
whatever.” 

Sir Francis Baring having been asked 
by the Committee, Whether he con- 
ceives that the Bank of Engfand will ejf- 
fectually guard against the possibility of 
an excess in the circulation of die country 
(as well their own as of country banka), 
if they regulate their issues by. thc> de- 
mand for discounts of good bills, founded 
on real mercantile transactions, as tl>e oc- 
casions of the public may appear to re- 
quire concludes a long answer by 
saying, ** It may prove dangerous to im- 
pose any positive restraint on the Bank by 
law or otherwise ; for eases may and will 
arise, when an excess will be proper, and 
that it would be culpable to withhold it. 
But if the House shall be disposed to en- 
tenaiii an opinion, and will pronounce it 
distinctly, 1 think the Bank may be lelt 
with full power to act under their respon- 
sibility.” 

Mr. IVotter. ** Q. Suppose the issues of 
the Bank of England to be diminished 
one-half, what elicct would that produce 
upon the general confidence and credit of 
the country ?— A. It would be very in- 
jurious ; and it would be very diHicult, if 
not impossible, to conduct the ail'airs of 
the metropolis, if the large notes were to 
he diminished in that proportion. 

** Q. Would that effect take place, sup- 
posing the diminished quantity of j3ank- 
notes were supplied' by a corresponding 
quantity of gold? — A. 1 suppose in a 
very considerable degree it would, be- 
cause the large payments in business have 
not heretofore been made in gold.^^ 

Mr. Harman. Q. Do you conceive 
that the diminution of the paper of the 
Bank would, either immediately or re- 
motely, tend to an improvement of the 
exchange ? — A. None whatever.” 

1 here close my observations pn the 
Report, in the .length of which, I gm con- 
scious of having trespassed a good deal on 
the patience ot the House, especially in 
referring to the evidence before the Bul- 
lion Committee. The excuse which I 
humbly submit for this is, that it is oo.the 
Report we are called to .decide, and .poi 
on the speech Icarncfl gent* who 

opened 4bis-debate,.^weyer efoqnent^nd 
able I admit thi^ tp have been* if ^ 
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gucceeded in pro?ing4ncontro¥ertibly that 
there are inaccuracies and errprs tbrou{(h« 
pat that performnace, such ^as never oc« 
corred in any Report deliberately made 
to this House ;x and that the opinions 
therein contained are not supported by the 
evidence of gentlemen who were selected 
aswitnessesf I trust this Committee will 
not come to the conclusion proposed by 
the learned gentleman. 

Deeply sensible of the indulgence I 
have experienced in the comments I have 
felt it my duty to make on the Report^ I 
still hope for an extension of it, while I 
make some farther observations on this 
very' important subject. A publication of 
an hon. friend of inine^ below me, who 
Was a member of the Committee, may be 
considered as an exposition of the Repot t, 
or as a supplement to it, and theieforc to 
come naturally under our consideration in 
this discussion. Of the motives of my 
hon. friend in that publication no man 
can entertain a doubt, because he could 
not possibly be influenced by a bad one ; 
few men can have stronger incentives to 
promote the public interest than himself; 
—bis talents, his experience, the public 
situationi he has already filled, and his 
time of life, all contribute to afford him a 
prospect of being again eminently useful 
in a situation of trust and confidence. In 
thus acquitting him of any possible ill in- 
tention, which, undoubtedly, the most 
malignant mind could not successfully 
impute to him, 1 cannot avoid observing, 
that his publication appears to me to have 
a greater tendency to degrade the na- 
tional character, and to be injurious to the 
public interest, than almost any one I re- 
collect to have read ; because the senti« 
ments and opinions expressed in it derive 
great weight from the character of the 
author, and from his experience acquired 
in official situations. 

My hon. friend is an instance, added to 
many others 1 have met with, of a person 
with the best and purest intentions pur- 
•uing an object appearing to him to be a 
I'ight one, without looking to the conse- 
quences of what he publishes to the world. 

In speaking of the Bank of England he 
•ays. 

It is now many years since 1 had oc- 
casion to look into the treatise of the fa- 
mous Mr. l«aw ; and from not having it 
gt hand, I have no opportunity of refer- 
ring to it at this moment : Bat 1 have a con- 
fident recollection that there exists a very 
etrong resemblance between the priaet- 
(VOL. XIX.) 


pies upon which his celebrated apbem# 
was founded, and Ilits leading doctrine of 
the us, therefore,^ refer to 

what were the principal featoree of Mr, ^ 
Law’s celebrated scheme. His ba^k wgi 
first established in 1716; and, in 1717# ^ 
by an Order in Council, the Western or 
Mississippi Company was created, and 
attached to it, with a grant of all Loui* . 
siana, a province utterly uncultivated and 
of no real value, whicn was the basis for 
the establishment of its credit. Thoeq 
who took shares were allowed to pay m ' 
pait in state-paper, at a depreciation of 
5tL to 60L per cent, lu 17 IS they wero 
declared royal. The Regent then becamo 
the sole proprietor of the shares: Mr. 
Law was named director, under the King 
and Regent, and from that time a stroke 
of the Regent’s pen was all-sufficient for 
whatever was to be done. In the end of 
that year, banks, dependent upon this, 
were ‘established in several great towns. 
In 1719, the interest of money was re« 
duced to 3| and 2|, and at last to 2 per 
cent., keeping the valu^ of money in a state 
of constant fluctuation by contradictory 
edicu. In 1720, there was an edict, that 
no corporation or individual was to keep 
more than 500 livres in specie, on pain of 
a heavy floe and conflscation of the cash 
discovered ; and the Vifficers of juslico 
were ordered to make all the searches re- 
quired of them by the directors of the 
Bank. 

At an assembly of stock-holders (the 
Regent being present) a benefit of 120 
millions of piofit, and 40/. per cent, as the 
next year’s dividend, were held out. 
Then followed a prohibition to all persons 
in France, corporations and others, to keep 
any coin in gold a^ter ihe 1st of May 1711^ 
on pain of confiscation. On the 2] st of 
May a reduction of half the shares was 
ordered ; and on the 27(h an order wa^ 
made to restore paper to its full value ; but 
all payments at the Bank were suspended : 

' ■ " ' ' " ' • 

* By this is mjant the declared opi- 
nion, That there can be no excess of 
Bank of England paper in circulation, so 
long as it is issued only in the discount of 
bills of undoubted solidity, founded on 
real mercantile transactions; an^ payable 
atBxed, and not distant dates (60 or 90 
days at tlie utmo.st),' nr upon loans to 
Government for public securities ; Go- 
vernment not being able to disuse of 
Ibch securities to better advantage ifi the 
open market.” 
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— *Of course it was not long before tliis 
scheme, founded entirely in speculation^ 
and which never had any solid basis, en- 
tirely failed. The premium which the 
shares bore at one time was so excessive, 
that the value of the whole mass is calcu- 
lated by M. Necker at six milliards of 
livres, equal to about 230,000,000/. ster- 
ling. 

Where my hon. friend finds any resem- 
blance betweevn the principles on which 
this celebrated scheme was founded, and 
the leading doctrine of the Bank of Eng- 
land, I am altogether at a loss to conceive. 
The ravings of Buonaparte to all Europe 
of our national bankruptcy, and of our 
being driven to the use of fictitious paper, 
were very little regarded ; but, with such 
«n auxiliary as my hon. friend, it is diffi- 
cult to say how great an alteration in that 
respect may be produced.* 

His observations on the credit of our 
public funds seems to me also likely to be 
attended with very hurtful consequences 
with respect to both foreigners and natives. 
•He says, If the public creditor does re- 
ceive his dividend, he is compelled to 
leave two shillings in the pound, or 10/. 
per cent, in the hands of the Bank, as lent 
for the use of the state. He is equally 
compelled to receive the remaining 18 
shillings in Bank-paper ; subject however 
to the same option of not receiving them 
at all. A payment in such paper is a vir- 
tual deduction from his dividend of three 
•hillings more, or of 15/. per cent. ; just as 
much a real and a forcen deduction, as if 
it were made directly from 18 shillings of 
standard money, and under all the powers 
and penalties of the property act. The 
public creditor therefore receives 15 shil- 
lings in the pound of standard stationary 


* Something occurred afterwards in the 
course of the debate, which would have 
led to a belief that it was Mr. Law's plan 
for a Bank in Scotland that was alluded to 
by Mr. Hashisson in his pamphlet, if that 
plan, which was neverracted upon, l^ad not 
been entirety dissimilar to the institution 
and mode of conducting busjness of the 
Bank of England. The Scotch plan was 
for a Bank, the notes to be issued by forty 
Parliamentary Commissioners, to purcha.se 
land. See. Paper- money to rise 10/. per 
cent, above silver. See Law's account of 
It in the collection of papers of lord So- 
mers/ Mr. Huskisson, in the note at 
bottom of p. 135, alludes directly to tife 
Mississippi 8ch«m,e. ' 
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money, and no more.''" May we not here 
be permitted to ask what the property-tax 
has to do with this question ; and if not 
necessarily connected with it, why it was 
introduced. 

In a subsequent passage my hon. friend 
asks, ** Can any one believe that consi- 
derate men will much longer look to the 
public funds of the country as a safe and 
proper deposit for any permanent provi- 
sion which they may be enabled to make 
for their families, if the principles on which 
the value of our currency now rests, should 
either be countenanced and supported 
upon a system, as beneficial to the state, 
or defended and continued as a necessary 
evil admitting of no remedy ?” Considerate 
men in other countries, as well as in this, 
have to this hour thought them a safe and 
proper deposit, and I trust that well- 
ibunded confidence will not be shaken 
even by the authority of niy hon. friend. 

On the subject of the national character 
he says, ** Whilst our merchants are in- 
dividually reputed as pre-eminent for good 
faith and* fair dealing, the opinion enter- 
tained of us as a nation is, that we are littio 
short of sharpers in trade ; and that what- 
ever we gain by it, is so much lost to those 
who deal with us. Fur the countenance 
given to this opinion, prejudicial to every 
country, but not least to ourselves, we 
have, I think, more to answer than the 
most envious of our neighbours," 

Who we are, is not explained, nor on 
what ground that opinion is formed by 
foreigners (if really entertained by them) 
or concurred in by my hon. friend ; it is 
therefore very difficult to combat. I can 
only say that iny own view 'of the subject, 
as published in 1798, was very different, 
as will be seen from the following extract 
from a pamphlet of mine printed in that 
year. 

Great Britain, as the annexed tables 
will shew', derives the means for carrying 
on the w^ar from the increasing manufac- 
tures and trade of her people, and from a 
commercial intercourse, beneficial to fo- 
reign countries at the same time that it 
adds to the wealth and prosperity of their 
own." 

The sentiment here expressed is very- 
much to the effect my hon. friend says it 
would be our true policy to profess. 

On tho passages in his pamphlet, re- 
specting the wages of valour, talent, in- 
dusliy, and labour, being paid in a depre- 
ciated currency, 1 forbear to comment for 
obvious reasons, beyond observing that 
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persons with iritentions rery diflferent from 
those of my hon. friend^ may make a mos^ 
dangerous use of his authority ; as he 
places these inconveniences in a much 
stronger point of view than the Committee 
did. 

Other opinions of my hon. friend, though 
of less importance than those we have re- 
ferred to, are still deserving of our notice : 
he savs, 

I'here is not, therefore, nor can there 
be, any difference whatever, between any 
given coin, and an uncoined piece of the 
same metal of equal weight and fineness, 
except that the quantity of the former is 
accurately ascertained and publicly pro- 
claimed to all the world by the stamp 
which it bears.^^ And in another place. 

Every man has a right to receive a 
pound weight of standard gold for every 
46/. 145. 6d. of his just demand, becausp 
the pound is divided into 44f guineas.’^ 

On the law of this I am not now dis- 
posed to enter; 1 could, indeed, add no- 
thing to what has been ably argued by a 
professional gentleman of eminent ta- 
lents'^, but 1 would here again refer to the 
authority of Mr. Harris, for the practical 
inconvenience, which 1 have the less he- 
sitation in doing, as he was a man of great 
eminence and learning who wrote in the 
middle of the last centuiy. 

''But although we aie all agreed that 
gold and silver, like all other things, have 
increased or depreciated according as they 
grow scarce or in greater plenty ; and 
that the coins made of them do, in this 
sense, share the same fate with the bul- 
lion; yet coins, as such, or as mone}^ 
escape the fluctuations of markets, and 
the standard coins which are the mea- 
sures of contracts are to be considered as 
having their value remaining permanent 
and unalterable — of course, except by 
legal authority. Let us for a moment 
consider what would be the consequence 
if it were otherwise; that is, if every man 
should be allowed to demand a pound 
weight of standard gold for every 46/. 145. 
Cd. of his just demand. The perpetual 
inconvenience and uncertainty to which 
we should all be subject, in such a state 
of things, is evident. On every payment, 
the gold must be assayed to determine its 
fineness, the price of the day must be as- 
certained, the gold must be divided, 
weighed, &c. ; in short, under such a sys- 
tem, the inconvenience would be intolera- 
ble, and the confusion inextricable. 


* John Raithby, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
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K From another observation of my hoikf 
friend, " that in whatever mbdo a tub* 
sidy be remitted, it most augment to that 
amount what is called the balance of 
trade,’' 1 must. dissent : the contrary has 
been already shown from experience in 
the years of the largest expenditure, of 
which there were accounts before the 
Committee. I will not say that no in- 
stance can be found which militates, 
against that experience ; but 1 am per- 
fectly sure that an increased foreign ex- 
penditure does not necessarily augment 
our exports. This is proved to a cer- 
tainty, by the observations already made 
on a passage in the Report of the Bullion 
Committee. Mr. Wheatly, however, in his 
Essay on the Theory of Money qnd Prin- 
ciples of Commerce, goes somewhat be- 
yond my hon. friend ; for he says, It is 
not only practicable that the posture of a 
subsidy should be so favourable as to pre- 
clude the efflux of money ; but it is prac- 
ticable that it should be favourable to 
such an extent as to cause the influx of* 
money in any quantity at the very time 
the subsidy is in payment:" Which he 
illustrates by stating, " that the Prussian 
subsidy was paid, 500,000/. in bills at an 
advantage of 20,000/. ; and 700,000/. in 
bullion to a disadvantage of 10,500/., 
which produced together |,209,0<X)/. But 
as Its exclusive remittance in bills would 
have given to the court of Berlin 
1,24S,00()/. it is impossible to frame any 
adequate apology lor the singular inter- 
position of the bullion : and as it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Harman W'ould not, of bis 
own accord, have selected this channel 
for the remittance, it is necessary to refer 
to the Bank of England fur an cxplanatio/i 
of his conduct." 

Why this reference is made to the Bank 
of England it is diflicult to guess ; they 
weie merely the sellers of the dollars when 
called upon for them ; and had no more 
to do with the rest of the tcansactions than 
Mr.* Wheatly himself. Mr. llarnsan, who 
was resorted to as merchant of the first 
inteljigeiice and experience in the city, 
was the sole adviser ; he, of his own ac- 
cord, (to use the author's words) selected 
the channel of remittance alluded tu, 
and he did it wisely and prudently: 1 
mention him, confidently as the adviser, 
because he is still living and may be* re- 
ferred to. 1 will briefly state the <^e as 
it was. Nearly half a million was ^ be 
remitted to Berlin by a given day. ^Mr. 
Harman, aware of whkt must inevitably 


k^ort qf the Bullion ConmUiee. 
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happen if one house should sweep away his conceptions of the real resources of 
all the paper that was to be had, to ^n- his country were wholly illosire, is incon- 
swer a demand so pressing! took the de- cetvable. For a yindication of so extra* 
termination of proceeding in the manner ordinary a charge 1 need only call to the 
so strongly objected to by Mr. Wbeatly; recollection -of this Committee the state 
the consequence of which was the ex- of the revenue at the time he came into 
change rose and the price of silver fell. uAice^ the amount of permanent taxes 
The silver first sent was bought of the was then 1 0,1 90,000/. very little more 
Bank at 5s, id. an ounce, and afterwards than equal to the charges on the aggre* 
as lowvas is. lid., which was exchanged gale furiil ; a floating debt of nearly 
at Amsterdam and Hamburgh for gold, 30,000,000/. ; the 3/. per cents at 36/. 
and the latter sent on to Berlin. The ex>* afler the restoration of peace, and the 
change rose from 34.7 early in June 1794, means of taxation apparently exhausted, 
soon after the first payment- was to be as those imposed by lord North in the 
made, to 35. U) in August, buch a charge American War were in 1X84, 2,2246,000/. 
however, against Mr. Pitt in a transac- short of their estimated produce. Under 
lion of this sort, is not very surprixing all these disadvantages, he so brought forth 
from a gpnileman * who could say of the resources of the country as not only 
him, to provide for its expenditure in all its 

** Mr. Pitt evinced a singular disac* branches, but to establish in 1786 a Sink* 
quaintance with the principles of public ing Fund, securely protected, the income 
flBconnmy ; and as all practice must be of which now considerably exceeds what 
imperfect, unless the grounds upon which the whole revenue of the country was when 
it should proceed be understood, he was he entered on the management of it. 
necessarily cironeous in action. Of the had increased, when the world was de- 
real resources of his country, of the theory prived of him, to the amount of 
of circulation and exchange, and of the 48,995,000/. : and what is a most un% 
governing c^use of the efflux and influx of questionable proof of his merit, our trade, 
money, his conceptions were wholly iU manufactures, and internal prosperity in 
lusive ! All the fond and idle sophisms of every respect kept pace with the rapid 
the old school, — all the fallacies of a increase of the revenue. Need a minister 
Stewart, a Liverpool and a Rose,— res > of finance have a higher praise ? With 
peeling the importance and indispcnsible other political matters, we have tn this 
intervention of inoneVi had complete pos- enquiry nothing to do. 
session of his mind, and every effort which Having shewn that Mr. Pitt wa.s right 
he made to rescue himself from his diffi- in sending bullion for the Prussian subsidy, 
culties was instantly subdued by the never conlormably with the opinions of Mr. 
absent thought that money was wantiiig.^^ Harman, it may not be amiss to see how 
Here 1 may appeal, 1 think, to those far Mr. Wheatly is supported in his posi* 
who differed most widely iruni Mr. Pitt lion of the preferable mode of remitting 
in political matters, that in whatever wny by bills by the authority of Mr. Locke, in 
he decided on points that arose, he followed whose works the following passage will 
the dictates of his own judgment, however be found. 

disposed he was to listen with the most Returning money by exchange into 
patient attention to the suggestions, and foreign parts, keeps not one farthing from 
lo avail hknself of the experience of others, going out: it only prevents the more 
His knowledge of finance was profound in iroubiesome and hazardous way of send- 
all its pacts ; and 1 will venture to .say, that ing money backwards and forwards.^' 
men the most experienced will admit. It is hardly necessary to add, that in 
that in the circulation uf money and. ex- making foreign remittances we should be 
(Change his judgment was correct. It w'as governed by no fixed rule, but make uio 
indeed almost intuitive on every point, of bills or bullion, according to circum- 
But that it should be imputed to him that stances, as they shall occur from time 

. — / u., ■ ■ time. The charge against Mr. Pitt, and 

*To the general character of Mr. the observations naturally arising frond it, 
Pitt,- (except as a Financier) for every are so immediately connected with the 
thioj^that could render liim estimable as subject under discussion, as to justify me, 
a pqrlic or ]#ivate man, this author bore 1 hope, in the opinion of the Committee, 
most ample testimony in a high eulogtum for having taken up a small portion of 
i^on him.; P.183. their time in co^dienting on them. 
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1 proceed liow to coneider hoir far 
there is any foundation for the blame im- 
puted to the Bank, for not taking measures 
to make payments in cash. 1 am no ad- 
vocate for that Company, on any other 
tlian public grounds, and no farther than 
I think thepi entitled to be defended, from 
their having acted wisefy and uprightly in 
the con>cientious discharge of an extreme- 
ly difficult duty : nor would I contribute 
to protect them, in delaying for one hour 
to pay in cash aOer they shall have the 
possible means of doing it. I admit too, 
that to effect that very highly desirable 
object, no ex pence should be spared. The 
Bank have derived large profits by the 
increase of their notes, and they ought not 
to hesitate at incurring any expence for 
the attainment of it, when that shall be 
practicable. But 1 contend that no ex- 
penditure, to whatever extent, could in 
the smallest degree contribute to it at pre- 
sent. The only suggestion for that pur- 
pose, ffom the Bullion Committee, is the 
reducing their issues, which lam persuaded 
would be attended by the pernicious con- 
sequences already alluded to upon our fo- 
reign and domestic commerce, our manu- 
factures and internal improvements, and 
consequently on the labourers of the dif- 
ferent classes ; as well as upon the ma- 
nagement of our revenue, without the in- 
tended effect being produced by it. Here 
again we have the benefit of experience. 
By the reduction of Bank-notes in 1796, 
from 10, 632,000^, in January of that year 
to 9,203,000/. in January 1797, the drain 
of gold was not prevented in l797. 

At present gold is no where to be had 
in sufficient quantities to aiFord any thing 
like an adequate supply. My hon. friend 
says, ** If a supply be necessary for 
our circulation, it must be procured by an 
exchange of other commodities, which we 
can spate, just in the same way as hemp, 
for instance ; an article of which it is at 
least as much the inteiest of our enemies 
to intercept the supply but he does not 
tell ud where the commodities are to be 
sent in greater quantities than our present 
exports. He must know that we already 
export all we can ; and in the last year 
more than we ought to have done, accord- 
ing to his own shewing. In another part 
of his work, my hon. friend says, that 
gold does not form the basis of the cur- 
rency of any other country ; that the 
quantity of g^d in Europe is not less now, 
and is probably greater than it was at any 
former period; that the price has not 


risen on the conUneot; Ihitji llT lerho 
purchased m the markets there; 
markets of Africe and Americft; hqd 
our own market.’^ This is surely a most ^ 

traordinary assumption, when we ham 
daily proof of purchases from the contf*. ^ 
nent uith such eagerness, as to set no !!• 
mitation to prices. Respecting the marketi' 
of Africa and America, my hon. friend ‘ 
could hardly be serious; from the.latterr 
remittances are already obtained to the 
extent of our manufactures, of which, for 
a time, there is unfortunately a glut, as 
has been alieady observed; and from the 
former, the supply for a long time has not 
been consideiable. The home-market is 
utterly unavailable, in consequence of the 
demand upon it to satisfy debts on thq 
continent, which are paid by oor mer- 
chants with the strictest punctuality, 
while the payment of those due to this 
country from any part of the continent aro 
universally suspended by the oppressive 
and tyrannical proceedings of our invete- 
rate enemy. 

On looking lately Into the minutes of 
the Admiralty, in king William’s time, 
which were in my possession, but which L 
have since presented to that Board, who 
had no copy of them, I found the follow- 
ing entry : 

Admiralty Office, Monday fvening, 
14th March, 109J. 

Present, 

*• The Earl of Orfokd, 

Sir George Rooks, 
and three other Lords. 

The Secretary of State to be acquainted 
that captain Ltong is ready to proceed on 
his intended expedition, with bis Ma- 

a ’s ship the Rupert’s Prize, to find 
, and that the board will give him di- 
rections to follow his Majesty’s orders.’^ 

'i his struck me as a very singular mea- . 
sure when 1 read it, but 1 piofess I think it 
IS les^ extravagant than either of the 
gestions of my honourable friend. The 
ship might, by an odd accident, havw fallen 
in with an island income unknown sea, 
vihere.the streets were paved with the pre- 
cious metals; but the places to which he 
would have directed the Bank must have 
failed them. 

Mr. Aaron Asher Goldsmid is asked. 
Has much gold been received from the 
Continent of Europe r” to which he an- 
swers, ** I iielieve none ; I ju^e so by no 
Goniinental merchants being sMc is to ns.” 
And when asked whether any quantity nae ^ 
come from the Brazils, his answer is,* 
.6 
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•• Gold has been lately sent oyer to the 
Brazils ; and silver also :^'<^from whence 
we jcnow that supplies of the precious 
metals used to come.' It is confidentially 
stated that the government there raised 
the value of their money as soon as the 
Bullion Report was seen, to prevent the 
coin being sent out of the country. Mr. 
Merle says, he could not get gold enough 
for the home trade (which 'docs not call 
for the one twentieth part of the whole 
demand), and that he had been obliged to 
stand still, some time. And when asked 
what he conceived to be the reason of the 
high price of gold bullion, he answered. 

The exchange making it so much more 
favourable to transmit it than bills.'’ And 
to the question, Whether since the pe- 
riod of 1 800, as bank notes have increased 
in quantity, has the price of gold bullion 
risen proportionably his answer was, 
" No ; 1 do not think bank notes have had 
any effect upon gold.” Mr. Goldsmid 
had said the same. 

I would here aj^ain refer to Mr. Locke, 
to the perusal of whose writings my ho- 
nourable friend so earnestly recommends 
us. 

** The only way to diring gold and sil- 
ver into the mint, for the increase of our 
money and treasure, which shall stay 
here, is an overbalance of our whole trade. 
All other ways to increase our money 
and riches, |irc but projects that will 
fail us. The true and only good reason 
that brings bullion to the mint to be 
edined is the same thing that brought 
it to England to stay thcMC, viz. the gain 
we make by an overbalance of our trade. 
When our merchants carry commodities 
abroad to a greater value than they bring 
home, the overplus comes to them in fo- 
reign coin and bullion, which will stay 
here, when we gain by the balance of our 
whole trade.” 

How much the balance of our trade lias 
been affected by foreign expenditure has 
been ^ready observed upon. If, how- 
ever, it were possible, by any means, for 
the Bank to obtain considerable quantities 
of gold at thie present prices, or even at a 
very great reduction of them, unless those 
could be kept down to little more than 
the nynt price, not one guinea more 
would be in circulation than at present, 
as the money would be melted as fast as 
coined. The melting, though contrary 
to Jww, coi§i not be detected, and of 
coitfse not punished, as that operation is 
**penormed in the most secret manner. 
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without assistance; and when the coin is 
converted into bullion, it may be carried 
to the Bank, and there sold ; or to the 
Mint, and there again coined, without a 
question asked where it came from, or 
how the party came by it. 

Neither perjury nor the aid of others is 
necessary, as in the case of exporting 
bullion produced from coin; until there- 
fore, the price of gold can be greatly re- 
duced, and we shall liave the means of 
keeping it down, it would be destructive 
to the Bank to compel them to pay in 
specie, which would infallibly disappear 
as fast as it was issued. The folly of such 
a compulsory measure is strongly marked 
by Mr. Harris, who was himself an officer 
of the Mint, and would have profited 
largely by coinages. 

'' Besides debasing the standard, an- 
other expedient ha<; been hit upon for 
feeding the mint, and that is purchasing 
bullion, at an advanced price, for coinage, 
or the giving mure per ounce fur bullion 
than it would be afterwards worth in coin. 
But although this measure is very harmless, 
as to any consequences attending it, ex- 
cept to those immediately concerned, yet 
it cannot be reckoned a very wise one ; 
for whatever be Uie cause that prevents 
bullion from coming to the mint, whilst 
that cause subsists, (and coining will not 
remove it) the new coin w ill he melted 
into bullion again ; and again coined; and 
so round in a circle, as long as a premium 
to the import of bullion into the mint is 
continued. And after all this cxpcnce, 
and ail the expectation raised from it, no 
new coin w'ill be seen. The same cause 
that created a scarcity before, will carry 
all that away, and nothing will be lef( but 
the gains that had been made at the 
mint.” To which he might have added, 
and the profits of the fraudulent meltcr. 

This is put so clearly, that I should 
waste the time of the Committee if I were 
to add any thing to shew how utterly use- 
less it would be to the public to compel 
the Bank to pay in specie till bullion can 
be had at a reasonable rate ; and, I trust, 
I have shewn how entirely it is out of the 
power of that Company to procure it even 
at a greatly advanced price, under present 
circumstances: while the consequences 
to them, and through them to the publid, 
would be ruinous. On any means of pro- 
viding bullion by the Bank, the Report 
before us is perfectly silent; but, in the 
exposition of it by my hon. friend, he 
suggests as an expedient to avoid some of 
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the inconveniences of recorrine.to pay- 
ments in specie, ' that the whole of the 
6,000,000/. advanced in consideration of 
the deposits of public* money, if necessary, 
might be repaid to them ; to which an 
answer might be furnished from the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Henry Thornton to 
the Secret Committee of Lords in 1797 ; 
who said, The circumstance of govern- 
ment paying off their debt to the Bank, 
which has been supposed in the question 
ut to me, would evidently, as 1 appre- 
end, make no difference in any part of 
the case which 1 have described. The 
debt which Government would pay to the 
Bank would be paid by a loan from the 
public, and would be raised immediately 
from the banking or mercantile world. I 
apprehend that the very negociation of a 
loan in times of great difficulty and dis- 
tress, since it occasions the payment of 
large instalments' on particular days, 
would be the cause of peculiar apprehen- 
sions antecedently to those days, and of 
very eager endeavours of some bankers to 
provide Bank-notes for the payment of 
whatever might he their expected share 
of the instalments; which share they 
would not know distinctly beforehand, 
•ince they are not informed of the pro- 
portious of the loan which each customer 
may have.^* 

Mv fear of exhausting the patience of 
the (Committee lias induced me to limit 
very much the references to the evidence 
given to the former one, but I hope many 
of those to whom 1 now address mj^elf 
have read the wliole: I have done so with 
the closest attention, and I can most safely 
lay, thaf I have met with nothing in any 
part of it which at all countenances the 
measure recommended by the Report, 
except in the examination of sir Francis 
Baring, and the continental merchant; 
the former of whom is decidedly against a 
compulsory measure with the B.mk, and 
the latter plainly and explicitly s?y», that 
recurring to payments in specie would be 
of little use, unless we allowed that to be 
exported, in direct contradiction to laws 
which have been in force for several cen- 
turies ; the expediency of enforcing the 
provisions of which may have been doubt- 
ful, and I have thought it so till i;his time; 
but if no such laws had been in existence 
now, 1 should have been inclined to re- j 
commend the enactment of an effectual i 
One, as a temporary measure. 

.Our commercial distress cannot be im- j 
puteJ to the stoppage of payments in cash ! 


at the Bank, as proofs of our npidly* io*. 
creasing prosperity during the tirat twelve 
years of that suspension bove been, 
nually laid before Parliament, and through^ 
that channel have been made pnblic. Our ^ 
commerce did not suffer till measures 
were adopted by the inveterate enemy of 
this nation, such as were never practis^i 
before in any civiliaed country on earth* 
How long the nations of Europe will en- 
dure the tyranny under which they aro 
suffering, still more severely than our 
commerce does, it is very di6Scult,to cak 
culate : the violence, as well as the injus- 
tice of it, with the extent of the misery 
inflicted upon the inhabitants, may induct 
them so far to burst from their chains," as 
to open channels of trade to satisfy wants 
of the most urgent nature. 

If I have shewn satisfactorily to the 
Committee, that the Report is not only 
full of errors, but is contrary to the whole 
of the evidence, with the exceptions be- 
fore alluded to, which exceptions, if at- 
tended to, strengthen the case against ^he 
Report ; that the Bank, with the best in- 
clination to procure gold, could by no 
possibility obtain it; and that, if they 
could procure a large supply, the public 
could not derive the most trifling advan- 
tage or accommodation from it, unless the 
price could be reduced; I may venture to 
hope that the learned gent, will not pre- ' 
vail with this Committee to concur with 
him in the resolutions he has proposed, to 
compel the Bank vto pay in cash at a 
stated period, even if he shall be disposed 
to make that a later one than eighteen 
months. 

No one can be more disposed to give 
the members of the former Committee tlio 
fullest credit for the purity of their inten- 
tions than myself ; they are well entitled 
to the most favourable construction of 
their motives;' but, carried away by opi- 
nions previously formed, they seeniT not td 
have be,en aware of the effects likely to 
flow from an adoption of their opinions. 

I feel this most strongly, and am per- 
suaded the worst enemy of this country 
could not propose a measure more likely 
to be injurious to its best interests in a 
commercial view, than that which is now 
under our consideration. Gamier, ^mi- 
nister of Buonaparte, was the firs^ who 
held out an expectation of the deprecia- 
tion of Bank-notes: and every^pther 
nister since him has invariably dwelt upt^ 
the ruin in which this country i^uat 
involved by our Bank-paper losing ita 
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ci«dit: I trust we shall not be iiutru- 
menul in aiding their speculation. 

It is now thirteen years since* 1 ventured 
to represent that on Great Britain rested 
the hopes of returning happiness, inde- 
pendence and security among nations 
that she was the bulwaik against the 
flood which threatened to overwhelm the 
world/’ That bulwark^ God he praised ! 
has stood hrm;— my anxious hope is that 
it may not be shaken ; and my earnest 
intreaty to the Committee is, that what- 
ever injury it may suffer, may not be the 
work of our own hands. 

Mr. Hmrjf Thornton said, that however 
ably, as well as fully, the learned gent, 
who opened this discussion, had treated 
the subject, be conceived that there were 
some important points which required 
amplification ; and he should prefer enter- 
ing on these, to the examination of those 
numerous and smellier questions respecting 
the accuracy of the report of the Bullion 
Committee, on which the right hon. gent, 
who preceded him had piincipally dwelt 
A time would come, when the respective 
merits of the several propositions intended 
to be submitted by diffeient members 
would be brought into minute discussion, 
and an answer to the right hon. gent, 
might then, perliaps, be more conveniently 
given. He trusted the House would agree 
with him in the propriety of his confining 
himself, for the present, to great and broad 
principles; he should apply himself to 
the spirit of some of ^he fust resolutions 
now proposed, and to the main point at 
this moment in issue. That main point 
was, not whether the Bank should open at 
any particular time, or any change be 
made as to the law in this respect, which 
would be a second consideration; but 
whether with a view to facilitate such 
opening if it should be prescribed, or with 
a view to secure the due maintenance of 
our standard during the long continuance 
of the restriction of cash payments, if the 
contfiiuance should be deemed advisable, it 
was or was not expedient that the Bank 
should regulate the issues of its paper with 
a reference to the price of Bullion, aud the 
state of the exchanges. The Bank and 
thetBulKon Coiamittee were at variance 
on this leading and essential point. The 
Committee affirmed, tliat the quantity of 
paper had an influence on the price of 
lulion, and the state of the exchanges; 
inthe directors of the BankwKb had been 
mamined, affirmed^ that it had ooL The 
tight hon. gent, over the way (Mr. Bose) 


likewise itisii^icd that it had not# ** None 
whatever,” were his words. This was a 
gteat practical question. If the Bank 
had in their own hand the power of im- 
proving the exchange, and lowering the 
price of bullion, and did not use it, if they 
had the means of restoring, or contributing 
to restore, the standard of the country, and 
did not at all believe that they possessed 
it, then it became the House, who had 
exempted them from the necessity of 
making payments in cash, supposing it to 
agree with the Bullion Committee, to take 
care that the Bank should resort to the 
proper remedy of the present evil, by 
interposing some suggestion of their own 
on the subject. „ 

He would DOW proceed to prove, that 
quantity of paper had an influence on the 
price of bullion and the exchanges. 1 here 
were two steps in this argument. First, 
he had to shew that quantity of paper 
influenced its value, or in oihcr words, t% 
relative value of commodities exchanged 
for it. Could it be doubted, on the first 
mention of the proposition, that the quan- 
tity of all articles affected their value ? 
This was unquestionably true of the 
precious metals, for the augmented supply 
obtained from the mines of the new world, 
was acknowledged to have produced that 
general lowering of the value of money, 
which had been experienced in Europe 
for many years. And why was paper, the 
substitute for gold, to be exempted from 
this universal law? He had never yet 
found any man, who, when the simple 
qu#ltion was put to him, whether an aug- 
mentation of paper haii a tendency to re- 
duce its value, or raise that of commodities, 
had been so singular us to refuse his assent 
to the proposition. One of the &nk 
directors of Dublin, when examined 
before the Comniiuee ou the state of the 
Irish Exchange, though firmly persuaded 
that an extension of paper currency had 
no influence wlialuver on exchanges, had 
been very ready to agree that it must have 
an effect on the price of commodities, and 
one of the directors of the Bank of England 
had then, if he rightly recollected, made a 
similar admission. 

This point had been conceded only the 
other day in the House ; for in debating 
the question of granting Exchequer Bills 
to the distressed mdnufacturers, it was 
generally affirmed and undei stood that the 
supply of those Bills, which would operate 
in some measure at circulating in^ium» 
and would facilitate their obtaioing iC 
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would enable them to maintain their prices 
at a point higher than that to which they 
otherwise would have fallen. He himself 
well remembered having in 1706 observed 
the influence upon prices, which the 
restriction of the Bank discounts at that 
period had produced. He recollected to 
have then heard a West- India merchant, 
who had failed to obtain from the Bank 
the whole of his usual and expected 
accommodation, declare his intention of 
roceeding in consequence to sell some of 
is sugar at a somewhat reduced rate; 
half an hour after which, he heard a 
sugar-baker express his indisposition to 
buy sugar in consequence of the same 
scarcity of money which he also had 
experienced. Was it not obvious, that 
when these two men met in the sugar- 
iharket, some fall in the price of that 
commodity would be the result ? When 
^ money was generally scarce, an influence 
of this kind would diffuse itself over all 
commodities : it was thus, in short, that 
general prices were regulated ; and it was 
absolutely necessary to set out in such 
an investigation as the pre«cnt, with the 
e8tabli>hment of some great and fixed 
principles in the mind ; for a thousand 
points would then become manifest and 
simple, which otherwise would be contra- 
dictory and perplexed. lie did not mean 
to say, that equal quantities of paper would 
affect the value of equal quantities of 
goods in an exactly equal degree, under 
all the varying circumstances which might 
arise. Far from it. He insisted, however, 
that augmentation of paper always tended 
to the diminution of its value, and diminu- 
tion to its increase. The principle was 
qifways operative : its tendency was uni- 
form, though not always productive of an 
equal effect. 

A great fall of prices had at one time 
been experienced in Dublin, in conse- 
quence of the suppression of a largo part 
of the currency of the place, as one of the 
Irish Bank Directors had incidentally ob« 
served. 

The hon. gentleman said he admitted 
that great [pressure, and even calamity, 
might arise from any sudden and very 
violent diminution of the circulating me- 
dium : he had himself complai led, of what 
he thought too great and rapid a reduc- 
tion of the paper of the Bank of England, 
in thh year 1797, when called upon to 
give evidence before the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Lords and Commons on that 
point. He was as earnest as any man to 
(VOL. XIX.) 


I prevent severity of pressure iU any <|uar* 
ter, and having already shewn this dispo- 
sition in the Bullion Committee, he was 
anxious to express it also in the House. 
But he was now investigating principles : 
he was aiming to shew the tendencies 
of things ; and such tendencies were often 
moat clearly evinced by the palpablo 
effects manifested irf'aome strong and 
striking case. 

Assuming, then, the tendency of every 
increase of paper to lower its own value, 
or, in other words, to augment that of 
commodities exchanged for it ; a point, 
as he had just observed, admitted on all 
hands, and so plain as scarcely to de- 
mand proof ; he had, in order to establish, 
the second and concluding part of his ar- 
gument, merely to prove something which, 
was as undeniable as any mathematical 
proposition, as plain as any common ques- 
tion in arithmetic, and of which he felt 
just as confident as of his own existence. 

This was, that supposing an increase of * 
paper to take place, and to augment the 
general price of commodities in exchange 
for that paper, it most influence also the 
state of the Exchanges, and raise the 
price of bullion. For what, in the first 
place, do we mean by the rate of our ex- 
changes I We me^n the rate at which the 
circulating medium of this kingdom passes 
in exchange for the circulating medium 
of other countries. Supposing, then, the 
circulating medium fthe gold or silver 
coin for example) or other countries to 
remain as before, that is, to bear the same 
price as before in exchange for commodi- 
ties, while the value of our currency, in 
exchange for commodities, has been al- 
tered, it follows that our currency must 
exchange for a new quantity of such foreign 
coin. It also follows equally, that it must 
exchange for a new quantity of bullion ; 
for foreign coin is itself made of bullion, 
deviates from it in only a limited degree, 
and is almost identified with it. Bullion, 
indeed, is a commodity it coill^s from 
America in the safhe manner as other 
comtnodities-— is subject to those laws 
which govern their rise and fall — and con- 
sequently, when it is affirmed that an in-' 
crease of circulating medium raises the 
price of commodies, bullion must*be con- 
sidered as included among their number. 

It could not be supposed that one article 
would aflected by an increase ^f the 
general currency, and not another ;-^he 
produce of manufacturing industry/' for 
example, and not the produce eteokif the 
(8 M) •’ 
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surfac e of the earth, and of the minea. 
All things, it is manifest, must ultimately 
paitake in that increase of price which an 
augmentation of currency tends to pro- 
duce, as well as in that depression of price 
which a i^eduction of it occasions. 

Tlie hon. gentleman next proceeded to 
observe on the doctrine which was main- 
tained that the presAit high price of bul- 
lion and state of the exchanges resulted 
from the unfavourable circumstances of 
our commerce, and the present extraordi- 
nary state of the world. The evil was re- 
ferred to what is called the unfarourable 
balance of trade or of payments, and was 
thought to have nothing to do with quan- 
tity of paper, inasmuch as this balance of 
trade and payments was deemed a sepa- 
rate and independent cause. He was 
willing freely to admit the influence of the 
present circumstances of our trade and 
expenditure, on exchanges and the price 
of bullion; but he could not allow that 
these had a separate and independent 
operation. 

He should best explain himself, on this 
difficult but important subject, of the in- 
fluence of balance of trade, as it is called, 
or balance of payments, by putting three 
several cases ; in qgch of which cases, he 
would suppose that we had to struggle 
with political and commercial difficulties 
exactly resembling the present. 

First, he would assume that we had no 
laws forbidding the melting and exporta- 
tion of our coin, or limitii^g the rate of in- 
terest, or protecting the Bank against cash 
payments, it being the simple polrcy of 
the country to let every thing take its own 
course. By thus adverting to what might 
be called a state of nature, we should be 
able to discover what was the natural li- 
mitation of the evil to which we were now 
subject ; and what the kind of corrective 
which administered itself. He was not 
examining whether it was wise to commit 
nurselves to this state of nature ; he was 
now only^ovestigating principles, that we 
might thus obtain seme liaht to guide us 
amidst those difficulties of our own artii- 
cial system, in which our understandings 
teemed to be lost. 

His second case would be, the actual 
case of this country before the cash pay- 
ments of the Bank were suspended ; and 
bis third, our case at present. 

Firsts then, he would suppose, that we 
were^aying in cash, and that we had no 
usury laws, and no law forbidding the 
tieUiiig or exportation qf coin i ;the king 
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merely affixing his stamp to those pieces 
of gold which were the current circulating 
medium, in order to certify their quantity 
and fineness. For the sake of simplifying 
the subject, he would also assume the same 
circulating medium to be employed in 
surrounding countries. If, while we were 
thus circumstanced, the same evils of 
which we now complain were to arise, 
what would be the consequence ? Doubt- 
less much of our gold coin would be taken 
from us ; and, pei haps, a larger quantity 
of this than of other articles. The whole,, 
however, would not leave us ; a high rate 
of interest would arise, and this extra pro- 
fit on the use of gold, wiiich would increase 
as its quantity diiiimiihed, would contri- 
bute to detain it hero — some foreigners, 
probably, transferring property which 
would take the shape of the precious me^ 
iais, or continuing to afford to us the use 
of it for the sake of ihis high interest. 
Such poition of our com would be trans- 
ferred, as would cause the remaining 
quantity to bear the same value in ex- 
change for our remaining commodities, 
wiiich the same coin in foreign countries 
bore to commodities abroad. In other 
words, gold and commodities would be 
exported in that relative proportion in 
which the exportation answered ; and 
since every diminution of the quantity of 
our gold would produce an augmentation 
of it abroad, the relative value of gold te 
goods, in this and in foreign countries, 
would soon find one general level ; and 
thus gold would remain the standard of 
value among us all. This, indeed, was 
simply to suppo^^e the samo case to occur 
in respect to Europe, which usually exists 
in respect to the different provinces of tha 
same kingdom. He repeated, that he 
was merely putting a case for the sake of 
illustration ; and the great point which he 
meant to press was this, that according to 
what he had denominated the state of na- 
ture, there would be a reduction of the cir- 
culating medium of this country under the 
present circumstances of our trade-^a re- 
duction which would tend to bring down 
our prices to the level of the prices which 
similar commodities, allowing for all ex- 
nses of transportation, were found to 
ar in exchange for gold in the general 
market of the world. 

He would DOW put the second case. He 
would suppose our laws to forbid both the 
melting and exportation of coin, and to 
limit the rate of interest to 5 per cent. ; 
and the Bank to be paying in cash. In 
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other wordf> he would assume that we 
were circumstanced as We were before 
1797^ and that exactly the same political 
and commercial difTicuIties which we now 
experience were to arise. 

The effect of« these difficulties upon the 
quantity of our currency* would resemble 
the effect assumed to be experienced in 
the former case* though it may not be 
exactly equal in degree. There would 
arise a similar demand for cash* with a 
▼iew to exportation ; and though the law 
would interpose some obstacle to its trans- 
mission* yet some of our gold would prp* 
bably go abroad* and it would serve* as 
in the former case* both as a remittance 
which would contribute to pay our debts* 
and as the means of augmenting the cir- 
culating medium of foreign countries* as 
%irell as of diminishing our own. The 
Bank* in this event experiencing a drain* 
would* in some degree* contract its issues. 
It would not only not increase them* as it 
has in some degree done during the last 
two or three years of the very unfavour- 
able state of our exchanges : it would di- 
mmish them; it would feel itself* in con- 
sequence of our new circumstances, under 
the paitiful necessity of straitening its 
accommodation cither to merchatiis or 
government* or hotli ; and some difficulty 
in ejecting the limitation would arise out 
of the necessity under which the Bank 
would consider itself to be placed of still 
continuing to lend at only 5 per cent. 
It was only by limiting its paper that it 
could maintain its own cash payments. 
The reduction would undoubtedly be an 
evil* but it would bo an evil to be balanced 
against another evil otherwise to be iii- 
emred* that of stopping payment* and 
ceasing to abide by the standard of value 
which the King and the law had pre- 
scribed. 

lie was aware that this view of the case 
was not the most gratifying* and might 
not be welcome to some gentlemen around 
him ; but it was the truth* and it was only 
by the ri^ht knowledge of the nature of 
our situation* that wo could expect to 
come to any just conclusion. Thus, in 
the second case* exactly as in the ^st* 
there would be a reduction of the total 
quantity of circulating medium* which 
would be carried so far as to equalize, or 
nearly equalize* the relative value of our, 
currency and commodities with the rela- 
tive value of currency and commodities 
in other countries. Doubtless a pressure 
might arise which possibly might be con* 


siderable : (A cry of Hear! Heer !) ^ He 
wished to know whether his principles 
were admitted. Wasit acknowledged* tbit 
if we were now paying in cash* as before 
1797* the Bank would thus limit its imnes* 
and by such limitation would lower the 
price of bullion* and rectify the exobange ? 
He should be glad to have a distinct affir* 
mative or negative tv this questiop. What 
degree of pressure might result* was not 
the main point now under consideration. 
He did not care at this moment what genw 
tlemcn said as to that point. He was m 
search of a principle. Did they or did 
they not admit his fundamental position* 
namely* that when a very unfavourable 
exchange* resulting from what is called 
au unfavourable balance of payments* 
arises* the limitation of the currency of 
the country serves to limit the evil ? He 
had shewn* first* that this was the correc- 
tive which applied itself in what he had 
called the slate of nature; and* also* 
secondly* that this corrective applied itself 
under that partly artificial system* under 
which we lived before our cash payments 
were suspended. 

He now advanced to his third* which 
was the present case. The Bank* since 
they became protected against the neces- 
sity of making cash j^yments* not unna- 
tuially thought that they might use more 
liberality than they would have ventured 
to exercise under the same circumstances 
of our trade* if they had been subject to 
a drain for cash. They* perhaps* were 
not much to be blamed on this account. 
Indeed* they appear not to have believed 
that a reduction of their paper would 
ruend the exchange* for they had not 
examined very deeply or philosophically 
into the subject. They bad continued* 
although the exchanges turned much 
against us* gradually a little to augment 
their notes* as they had done for a long 
time before* they appearing to themielves 
not to increase* but merely to maintain 
the existing prices ; and they hoped that 
the evil of the unfavourable exchange 
wcfbld correct itself. '‘‘Possibly some new 
latitude might fairly be allowed under the 
new political circumstances in which we 
were placed. It was* however* important 
not to mistake leading principlea^ and not 
to fancy that an exchange running against 
us with all countries for two or three 
years* and reaching the height of%25 and 
30 per cent, accompanied with a corres- 
ponding high price of gold* oughtV no 
time and in no degree to be checked by 
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that limitation of the currency to which 
nature, as it were, as well as our own 
practice before 1797, taught us in such 
cases to retort He was aware that before 
1797, if our coin was sent abroad, it 
went illegally. (A cry of Hear ! Hear !) 
The illegality of the transaction, however 
censurable it might render the individuals 
engaged in it, was no reason for dismiss- 
ing the consideration of this part of the 
subject. It was by this illegal melting 
and exportation of our coin that the drain 
on the Bank used heretofore to be produced ; 
and it was by the operation of that drain 
on the mind and practice of Bank Di- 
rectors, that the evil of a high price of 
gold, and an unfavourable exchange, was 
checked. 

It was affirmed in the Resolutions to be 
proposed by his right hon. friend (Mr. Van- 
sittart), that there was a want of corre^ 
pomlence between the amount of bank 
paper in circulation at a variety of periods, 
and the state of the exchanges, the ex- 
changes being often more favourable when 
the notes were higher, and less favourable 
when they were lower in amount. This 
>might be the case in certain instances 
which might be selected ; for a variety of 
undeiinable circumstances would lead to 
little fluctuations, ^oth in the exchange 
and the amount of notes. It, however, 
was remarkable, that three cases had oc- 
curred, and only three within the me- 
mory of persons now living, in which the 
experiment of a restriction of discounts 
had been made ; and in dhch of these the 
effect had been conformable to the prin- 
ciples which he was affirming. He meant 
to say, that at three several times— namely, 
1st in 1782 and 1783 ; 2dly, in the end 
of 1795 and the beginning of 1796 ; and 
Srdly, in February 1797 ; and only at 
these three times the Bank had experi- 
enced a material drain of their cash ; — 
that in each of these cases they had been 
led by the drain, as they themselves pro- 
fessed, (p restrain their supply of dis- 
counts ; — and that not^ long after each of 
these three periods, the exchange and^the 
price of bullion manifestly improved. 
Perhaps a question might arise, whether 
the improvement of the exchange through 
the year, 1797, might not be referred to 
the restiiction of paper in 1795 and 1796, 
rather than to that in the single month of 
February 1797 : on which supposition the 
cases ipight be said to be two, instead of 
thre^ ; the effect of the limitations in the 
two latter periods being considered as 
combined. 
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That in the first period, namely, in 
1782 and 1783, the experiment both was 
made and answered, was proved by the 
testimony of the late Mr. Bosanquet be- 
fore the Secret Committee of 1797, who 
referred the improvement to this cause. 
The improvement of the exchange in 
1796, and 1797 would be seen in the 
papers now before the House, and would 
also be found to be stated in the evidence 
of Mr. Pitt before tbe.Secret Committee ; 
by whose testimony it also would appear 
how earnestly the Bank had previously 
insisted on his repaying them some large 
advances, on the alledgqd ground of the 
existing drain ; of which advances only 
a part was afterwards afforded in tlie way 
of accommodation to the merchants. A 
resolution of a new and very strict kind 
had been passed by the directors, on thi 
Slst December 1705, with a view of li- 
miting the total amount of mercantile dis- 
count, and served remarkably to shew 
how much their liberality had been re- 
strained, before the suspension of cash 
payments, by a drain of gold. 

The limitation of paper in February 
1797 was sudden and very great, and 
arose from a drain occasioned, not by an 
unfavourable change, but a totally dis- 
tinct cause — an alarm produced through 
fear of an invasion. He had always 
thought, and still was of opinion, that the 
sudden limitation of paper at that period 
tended not to mitigate the alarm, but 
rather to increase it; but it unquestion- 
ably served to manifest the general habit 
of the Bank of reducing their issues when 
they found their gold taken from them. 
Since 1797, the Bank having been subject 
to no drain, in consequence of their being 
under DO obligation to pay in cash, the ex- 
periment of a limitation of discounts had not 
been tried, and it had not been likely to 
be tried between 1783 and 1795, for that 
was an interval of peace, when exchanges 
are less subject to fluctuation, and when, 
moreover, the current rate of interest in 
the market being lower than in war, and 
as low perhaps as the rate charged by the 
Bank, there would be less disposition than 
in war to borrow of the Bank to an extent 
which should lead to an excessive issue of 
notes. It was in evidence before the Se- 
cret Committee of 1797, that the Bank had, 
at one period of the peace, deliberated 
whether they should not lend at a less rate 
of interest than five per cent., so small 
was then the demand ior discount. 

This subject, of the rate of interest, was 
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one to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House ; it seemed to him to be 
a very great and turning point. If the 
principle adopted by the Bank was that 
which they professed, of lending to the 
extent, or nearly to the extent, of the de- 
mand made upon them by persons offer- 
ing good mercantile paper, the danger of 
excess was aggravated in proportion to the 
lowness of the rate of interest at which 
discounts were afforded ; and one cause, 
as be conceived, of the somewhat too 
great issues of the Bank, during the pre- 
sent war, had been the circumstance of 
their lending at five per cent., when 
rather more than five per cent, might in 
reality be considered as the more current 
rate paid by the merchants. Private 
bankers had generally found, during the 
wtW, that the growing demand of their 
customers on them, for discounts of five 
per cent, on very good bills, was apt to 
exceed the supply which any means of 
theirs could enable them to afford. If 
they gratified every wish, there would be 
no bounds to the gradual increase of ap- 
plication. They therefore gave the pre- 
ference to some applicants, and the per- 
sons who obtained the accommodation 
conceived themselves to be receiving a 
favour. The usury laws forbid the banker 
to charge more than five per cent. ; but 
he who borrowed from a private banker, 
naturally, and of his own accord, bestow- 
ed the benefit of his running cash, which 
was often an important consideration ; 
while, in the case of his discounting at the 
Bank, he kept a running cash which was 
extremely insigniheant, and therefore 
borrowed at the rate of exactly five per 
cent, in that quarter. Again, if he bor- 
rowed in what is called the money market, 
he gave to a broker a small per ceutage on 
every bill ; and thus paid not less than 
five and a half or six per cent, per an- 
num, in the way of interest. 

It was material to observe, that there 
had, since the beginning of the war, been 
a continual fall in the value of money ; he 
meant, of money commonly so called, 
whether consisting of cash or paper. 
This had been estimated by some at 60 
or 70 per cent, and certainly was not less 
than 40 or 50 per cent. ; which was, on 
the average, 2 or 3 per cent, per annum : 
it followed from hence, that if, for ex- 
ample, a man borrowed of the Bank 
1,000/. in 1800, and paid it back in 1810, 
having detained it by means of successive 
loans through that period, he paid back 


that which had become worth less by 20 
or SO per cent; than it was worth when 
he first received it. He would have paid 
an interest of 50/. [>er annum for the use 
of this money ; but if from this interest 
were deducted the 20/. or 30/. per annum^ 
which he had gained by the fall in the|valua 
of the money, he would find that be had 
borrowed at 2 or 3 per cctiL' and no| at 5 
per cent, as he appeared -to do. By in- 
vesting his money either in land or in 
successive commercial undertakings, in 
the year 1800, and then finally selling his 
land or his commodities in the year 1810, 
he would find the produce amount to 200/. 
or 300/. above the 1,000/. which he had 
borrowed ; which 2 or 300/. being de- 
ducted from the 500/. interest which he 
had paid, would make the neat sum paid by 
him to be only 200/. or 300/. It was true^ ^ 
thSt men did not generally perceive, that, 
during a fall in the price of money, they, 
borrowed at this advantageous rate of in- 
terest; they felt, however, the advantage 
of being borrowers. The temptation to 
borrow operated on their minds, as he be- 
lieved, in the following manner they 
balanced their books once a year, and, on 
estimating the value of those commodities 
in which they had invested their borrowed 
money, they found that vlilue to be conti- 
nually increasing, so that there was an ap- 
parent profit over and above the natural 
and ordinary profit on mercantile trans- 
actions. This apparent profit was nomi- 
nal, as to persons who traded on their own 
capital, but not nominal as to those who 
traded with borrowed money ; the bor* 
rower, therefore, derived every year from 
his trade, n^t only the common mercan- 
tile profit, which would itself somewhat 
exceed the 5 per cent, interest paid by 
him for the use of his money, but likewise 
that extra profit which he had spoken of.. 
This extra profit was exactly so much ad- 
ditional advantage, derived ffom the cir- 
cumstance of his being a trader upon a 
borrowed capital, and was so much addi- 
tional temptation tos borrow. Accord- 
ingly^ in countries in which the currency 
was in a rapid course of depreciation, sup- 
posing that there were no usury laws, the 
current rate of interest was often, as 
he believed, proportionably augmented. 
Thus, for example, at Petersburg!!, at this 
time, the current interest was 20 or 25 
per cent., which he conceived to be [Artly 
compensation for an unexpected incregse 
of depreciation of the currency. 

The observations which he had made 
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had been suggested to him by bis atten- 
' lion to a rarieiy of facts ; and he v^ould 
noiv trouble the House with the statement 
uf some specific cases, which would con- 
tribute to establish the truth of the doc- 
trine, which he had asserted namely, 
that an increase of the quantity of paper 
tended to diminish its value; and a re- 
duction of its quantity, to improve it 
that when the quantity became too great, a 
drain of cash arose ; that this drain was 
checked by a limitation uf paper ; — and 
that the excess, and consequent drain, were 
most likely to accrue when any circum- 
stances rendered the rate of interest taken, 
less than the current and actual rate at 
the time in the common inarkci. 

The case of the Bank of Paris was re- 
markably in point, and it was full of in- 
struction to the parliament and people of 
this country. That Bank stopped pay- 
ment in IbO^, the year when the war had 
again broken out. It was a Bank as in- 
dependent as any such institution in France 
could be, of the French government. It 
had a good capital, and circulated notes 
around the metropolis of France; which it 
emitted only in the way of discounts, and, 
as far as he understood, only on the se- 
curity of bills at short dates, and of a good 
character : it thus exceedingly resembled 
the Bank of England, though inferior in 
the extent of its transactioi.s. The French 
govGL'iiment having occasion in 1805 for 
some advances on tiic security of what 
they call their anticipations, a species of 
security on which it was not consistent 
with the rules of the Bank of Paris to 
lend, borrowed the suin in question of 
some French meicharits and capitalists, 
who then contrivcfi to fiibricate among 
themselves, and proceeded to discount at 
the Bank, as many securities as were suf- 
ficient to supply their occasions ; so that 
the Bank wa^t the true lender. The ob- 
ject of thus borrowing at the Bank, was to 
save something in the way of interest ; 
for if the^e anticipations had been sold in 
the market, the pKce would have been 
very disadvantageous. The consequence 
of this transaction was, an augmentation 
of the paper of the Bunk of Paris ; a drain 
of their cosh followed; the diligences were 
found lo be carrying off silver into the de- 
partments, which the Bank, with a viow to 
ita..own safety, had cq^itinually to bring 
bacl^ with much expense and trouble. 
The circulating medium of the metro- 
polis had now plainly become excessive, 
Creaier facilities were afforded for bor- 


rowing in that quarter than in other placet, 
and the country wished to partake in 
those opportunities of extending^urebases 
which the metropolis enjoyed. But the 
paper of the Bank would not circulate in 
the departments ; it was therefore neces- 
sary first to exchange it for coin; and 
the coin being then carried away from 
Paris, the plenty of circulating medium 
would equalize itself through the French 
territory. In England we bad country 
bank paper, which was interchanged for 
Bank of England paper, and proportioned 
itself to it; bub no part of the English 
paper would circulate out of the country. 
What therefore the departments of France 
were to Paris, that Europe was to Great 
Britain. If large opportunities of bor- 
rowing were afibrded in London, and over 
England, by a free emission of paper, 
there would arise a disposition to exchange 
that paper for gold, because the gold 
might then be sent abroad, and it would 
tend to diffuse over the continent that 
plenty of circulating medium which we 
had introduced into our own territory.-— 
It might, perhaps, be thoughtthat the cases 
were dissimilar, inasmuch as we had an 
unfavourable course of exchange, and a 
high price of gold, into which the evil 
which we suffered appeared to resolve it- 
self. But it w'ouid be found that there 
arose also a premium on silver at Paris, 
Hnd an unfavourable exchange between 
Paris and the departments of France ; and 
this was proporlionate to the expence and 
trouble of bringing back the silver from 
the departments. There was. therefore, a 
similarity in the two cases. The Bank of 
Paris at length stopped payment; the go- 
vernment was consulted, the Bank was 
directed to reduce its paper; and in the 
course of three months, having pursued 
this principle, it opened without difficulty. 
The discount on its paper, or, in other 
words, the premium on coin, bad varied 
from 1 to 10 or ]2 per cent. ; but after 
the Induction of paper it ceased. The 
exchanges of France with foreign countries 
had also turned about 10 per cent, against 
that country. 

A special commission, of which M. 
Dupont de Nemours w’as the secretary, 
was subsequently appointed to inquire into 
the causes and effects of this stoppage of 
the Bank of Paris ; and it was from the 
French Report published by this gentle- 
man that he collected the facts which 
he had stated. The report proceeded to 
suggest the means of preventing the re- 
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carrence of a nimilar tfiU and it ad? ised 
three things: first, that the gofermnent 
should n^Yer solicit any* loans from the 
Bank, on the ground that such an appli- 
cation amounted to a demand, and might 
lead to issues inconsistent with the true 
nature of a banking establishment. It was 
unnecessary to observe, how milike our 
circumstances, in this respect, were to those 
of France. Our Bank directors had suf- 
ficiently shewn, in 179fi, their complete 
independence of the government; for 
they then peremptorily refused to afibrd 
to Mr. Pitt even the continuance of the 
existing advances. The second suggestion 
of the commission was, that the Bank of 
France should lend only on securities 
r coming due within two months ; and this, 
as 'W'ell indeed as the ocher, was for the 
purpose of enforcing the third and prin- 
cipal admonition, •--•namely, that the Bank 
should always ** draw in its discount as 
soon as it perceived the existence of a 
more than ordinary disposition to ex- 
change bank paper for money*.^* For 
what/^ added the Report, mean these 
applications for money ? They imply that 
there are more Bank notes on the spot 
than the circumstances of the time de- 
mand. And how are you to provide 
against this evil } By diminishing their 
quantity, through a reduction which shall 
exceed the new emissionsf-^^ It is then 
added, that if the directors of the Bank 
will but be attentive to the first signs of 
superabundance, if they will moderate the 
evil in the first instance, they will almost 
always retain the mastery ; and thus the 
horseman (it is said) will not be thrdwn 
out of his saddle. 

Many of the principles urged by the 
Bullion Committee, would be found to be 
remarkably confirmed by this report. It 
appeared by it, that the French over-issue 
arose from an attempt to turn certain se- 
curities into cash, at a rate of interest 
lower than that which was the natural one 
at the moment. The report dwelt much 
on the error committed in this respect. 

* " Reserrer Pcscompte, aussitfit que 
Ton t'apper^oit qu’il se presente a la 
Caisse plus da billets dar^aliser en argent 
que de coutume.'^ 

t ^ Qu'est-d-dire que ces demandet 
d^argent ? Qu^il y a sur la place plus de 
billets que les affaires du moment n'en 
exigent. Et comment y pourvoir? En 
diminuant leur quantity par un reirait plus 
fort que remission noqvelle/' | 


The anticipations, it' said, ought to havu 
been^sold, though at a losing and discredi- 
table price, at whatever might have bees 
the rate in the market. 

Again, the report stated that the limi- 
tation of the French bank paper did not 
produce an instantaneous, or exactly 
responding effect ; but yet that after ibtem 
months it issued in the expected edinse-" 
quences. All this was in exact conformity 
with the doctrines of the Bullion Com- 
mittee. They had never said that every 
small fluctuation of Bank of England paper 
would be^attended by either an immediate, 
or an exactly proportionate, influence on 
tlio exchanges, or on the price ef gold. 
They had only affirmed that the unques- 
tionable tendency of limitation was to im- 
prove exchanges ; and had recommend^ 
tha| the Bank should feel its way. The 
discount of 10 per-cent, on the French 
paper was not completely removed till 
the amount was reduced from 90 to 54 
millions of livres ; a scale of reduction an-' 
questionably greater by far than would be 
found necessary here, under all tlie cir- 
cumstances of our metropolis. 

The Report affirmed another principle 
of the Bullion Committee, namely, that it 
was not merely the numerical quantity of 
bank paper which evinced either its defi- 
ciency or excess ; the true test being the 
disposition of the public to demand pay- 
ment for bank notes in cash. At one time 
the Report observed that one hundred 
millions of Bank paper had circulated at 
Paris, and that there was not a note too 
much, because there occurred no extraor- 
dinary demands cash ; but that at the 
period of the failure, 90 millions evidently 
were excessive ; that at the time of pub- 
lishing the Report, 44> millions was the 
whole amount. Circumstances were de- 
scribed as occurring from time to time» 
which called fora diminution of currency, 
or an increase. 

The Bank of Sweden supplied anothca 
example which it might be useful con- 
sider. It was not, prdperly speaking, a 
government bank, being a bank only of 
the States : and it issued its not§s in the 
way of loan, at a moderate interest, and 
their amount, ask he had been informed, 
there was reason to think had been Ibuch 
extended. This bank had ceased, for some 
lime, to pay in cash, and its paper had 
fallen to about 70 per cent, discount. 
Sweden, in one respect, was circumstancetf 
somewhat like ourselves : it had expe- 
rienced great obstacles tq the exportalion 
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of many artides, with which it abounded ; 
and, probably, the desire of keeping up 
the nominal price of those commodities, 
contributed to dispose both the govern- 
ment, the states, and the people to the 
existing system. The public in Sweden, 
aOcording to what he had heard, were not 
fully persuaded of the depreciation of their 
paper ; for many of their commodities, 
their iron in partiediar, had not risen in 
any proportion to the fall of their currency. 
Indeed, nations in general were usually in- 
sensible at first to the declension of the 
value of their circulating medium. They 
were accustomed to experience fluctua- 
tions of exchange, and they naturally re- 
ferred, at first, even a serious depreciation 
of their paper, to the same commercial 
causes which they were in the habit of 
contemplating. He well remembered to 
hhve been himself, twenty or thirty years 
ago, employed in a Russian counting- 
house, where he had often heard conver- 
sations on the Russian exchange. It used 
at that time generally, and on the whole, 
to decline; but as it occasionally rose, 
and evidently fluctuated a little, with 
each, political or commercial event, the 
general tendency to depression, as far as 
he remembered, was never ascribed to an 
increase of the quantity of Russian paper ; 
but it was now plain, that quantity had 
had a leading and permanent influence 
upon it. The ruble, originally, was worth 
48 pence Stirling ; at the time when he 
was in the Russian counting-house, it 
passed for 35 or 40 pence : it was now 
worth only 12 or 14 pence. Was 'if pos- 
sible, that merely what i| cal led balance of 
trade, or political events, could in thirty 
years have reduced the ruble from 48d. to 
I2d. ? It was now perfectly well known, 
that the late empress, as well as the suc- 
ceeding emperors of Russia, had, from 
time to time, greatly augmented the quan- 
tity of paper money ; and hence, in truth, 
arose the depression. Many of those who 
narroVvIy watched the exchange, were the 
most misled on thb subject. Thif.s, if a 
man watched the falling tide, he might be 
deceived J>y seeing a few occasional waves 
rise higher than the preceding ones, and 
might infer that the tide>was rising when 
it wa/ falling. 

b was reasonable to suppose, that men 
should generally mistake in this respect. 
WV naturally imagine Chat the spot on 
vfjhich we ourselves stand is fixed, and that 
the things around ns move. The man who 
is ia a boat seexiM to see the shore depart- 
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hig from him, and it vi^s the doctrine of 
the first philosophers that the sun moved 
round the earth, and not the eyth round 
the sun. In cooSequenOe of a smilar pre- 
judice, we assume that the currency which 
is in all our bands, and with which we 
ourselves are, as it were, identified, is 
fixed, and that the price of bullion moves; 
whereas in truth, it is the currency of each 
nation that moves, and it is bullion, the 
larger article serving for the commerce of 
the world, which is the more fixed. 

It was remarkable, that when the Ame- 
rican banks, about the year 1720, issued 
their excessive paper, the merchants of 
America ascribed the consequent fall of 
the exchange to something in the state of 
trade ; a circumstance which is noticed, in 
the recent history of General Washington, 
by Mr. Marshall. 

All the banks which he had mentioned, 
except that of Russia — namely, the Bank 
of France, the Bank of Sweden, and the 
Banks of America, were establishments 
more or less independent of the govern- 
ment : they all emitted their paper in the 
way of loan, furnished at a moderate or 
low interest ; and they had all issued it to 
excess.. The adversaries of the Bullion 
Committee had grounded a great part of 
their argument on the following distinc- 
tion between the Bank of England and all 
those Banks of which the paper bad been 
depreciated : — The Bank of England, they 
said, issues nothing, except in return for 
something valuable : they receive a bill, 
representing real property, for every not© 
which they emit ; and therefore they can- 
not issue to excess. Now the French Bank, 
the American Banks of which he had 
spoken, and he believed also the Swedish 
Bank, issued paper only in the way of 
loan ; they received something valuable in 
return for every note which they put out 
—in this respect resembling the Bank of 
England. It was true, that the Austrian 
and the Russian Banks issued paper simply 
in discharge of the expenditure of the 
government/: they were, strictly speaking, 
government Banks ; and the excess in their 
case was more likely to be great. But it 
was of ‘the utmost consequence to under- 
stand, that, even grhen a supposed equi- 
valent is received in return tor the papOr 
issued, excess might arise; and the ex- 
cess, as he bad already said, was likely to 
be great in proportion as the rate of inter- 
est was low. 

The Bank even of Mr. Law, in France, 
issued its paper only in the way of lo&ii« 
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which he bad moie successfully recom- 
mended in France. Mr. Law considered 
security as every thing, and quantity as 
nothing. He proposed that paper money 
should be supplied (he did not specify in 
his book at what rate of interest) to as 
many borrowers as should think fit to ap- 
ply, and should ofier the security of land, 
estimated at two thirds of its value. This 
paper, though not convertible into the 
precious metals, could not, as Mr. Law 
assumed, be depreciated. It would repre- 
sent, as he said, real property, and would 
be worth even more than the precious 
metals, because land was not subject to the 
same fall in value as gold and silver. He 
forgot that there might be no bounds to 
the demand for paper; that the increasing 
quantity would contribute to the rise of 
commodities : and the rise of commodities 
require, and seem to justify, a still further 
increase. Prices in France rdse to four 
times their antecedent amount; great 
seeming prosperity was experienced for a 
time^ but in the end, the fall of exchangee, 
and the exportation of money, served to 
detect the error of the system ; and suc- 
cessive alterations of the standard of the 
coin were among the means of recovery to 
whkh the government resorted. The 
Bank of Mr. Law preceded the French 
Mississippi scheme, and was formed, in 
some measure, after the example of the 
Bank of England ; but its notes, after a 
abort time, wera made a legal tender, and 
they were lent at the low rate of 3 per 
cent, interest. In the progress of 'the 
scheme, the Bank became confounded with 
the Mistissippi company, for whose ac- 
tiona the Bank notes were interchangeable ; 
•e that U was not easy to trace cauies 
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been a manifest excess of paper, and a 
corresponding fall in its vainer indicated 
by the exchange. The case was some- 
what the same at Lisbon. Indeed, in idl 
parts of Europe, Hamburgh, Amsterdam, 
and Paris excepted, the principle of a 
standard seemed to have been lost ; a sus- 
pension of cash payments had every 
where taken place ; and paper bad j^en 
issued to excess, and had also been depre- 
ciated. It belonged, therefore, to Great 
Britain to take care that she did not fol- 
low the course of so many nations on the 
continent ; and it would be mott presump- 
tuous in her to assume that her Bank, on 
account of some undefined difference m 
its constitution, could act on their princi- 
ples, and yet not tfhare in their fate. 

The Directors of the Bank of England, 
as he bad already shewn, before the sus- 
pension of ibeir cash payments, bad been 
used to lessen their paper when they ex.» 
perienced a drain of their cash. Tile 
quantity of currency, indeed, when gold 
was in circulation, in the event of .a very 
unfavourable exchange, lessened itself, for 
a pait of it was transported to other coun- 
tries. No such natural corrective now 
existed; and it therefore was important 
hat the general and permanent state of 
;be exchange should be regarded as the 
index of an excess of paper, and that tho 
Bank Directors should not dbntfiiue to act 
on the principle that a limitaiiop 6f paper 
had no influence whatever on tb^ exchange. 
This was the point on which iney were at 
Issue with the Bullion Comrqittee. That 
Committee, as be conceived, would iiave 
rendered an essential service, even thoi^h 
guilty of tbp errorsv with which tfia 
ight hon. Mat. had charged theoa— enoni, 
(iN) 
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however/ which he wa«i by no means 
ready to admit— if they had merely called 
the attention of parliament to this im- 
pel tant subject. The parliament had now 
to decide on this point of difference be- 
tween the Committee and the Bank. He 
would not affirm it to be totally impos- 
sible th^t the exchange should improve^ 
or even recover itself^ without any change 
of system : but his fears predominated. 
The 'circumstance that most encouraged 
hope, was the fact of our exchanges having 
been restored, after a great depression, in 
1 800, and 1801, and apparently without any 
effort to improve them made by the Bank. 
There were, however, three points of dif- 
ference between ihatca.«eknd the present. 
First, the exchanges did not fall, in the 
years of scarcity of 1800 and 1801, more 
than about 8 or 10 per cent, below par— 
they had now fallen '25 or 30, and even 
more than 30 per cent, and had continued 
much depressed for nearly three years. 
Secondly, wc had in IbOO and 1801 a 
great quantity of gold 'in circulation, the 
clandestine transmission of which un- 
doubtedly contributed to improve the ex- 
change, by constituting a remittance; 
perhaps also to diminish Uie sum total of 
the currency remaining in this kingdom ; 
and it should beTemembered, that it is the 
amount of currency in general, and not of 
paper in particular, which regulates the 
value. Thirdly, we had, after the fall of 
exchange in 1801 and 1802, the benefit 
of an interval of peace. If the right 
honourable Chancellor df the Exchequer 
would assure the House of the approach 
of peace, he would contribute much to 
dissipate the present fear. 

The right hon. gent, over the way (Mr. 
Bose) had spoken of the balance of pay- 
ments as having lately been peculiarly un- 
favourable to this country. A short time 
before the appointment of the Bullion 
Committee, the same right hon. gent, had 
stated in his place, from documents to 
whiclirhe only had then access, how un- 
commonly favourable the balance of trade 
appeared to be up to that time. Hp was 
right in ids statement ; for, upon an in- 
spection of thfe annual Custom-house ac- 
counts of the year 1809, afterwards pre- 
sented^to the House, it appeared that the 
balance of thar vear was no less than 
about sixteen mihioiis in our favour, if 
reck^ed according to tlu offuial value— 
a balance greater by several millions than 
it had been in any preceding year. The 
balance, computed according to the real 


value, proved to be nearly as coosiderahkL 
and equally exceeded the balance in realj 
value of any preceding year. He ad* 
milted that the Committee had fallen into 
inaccuracy in stating some parts of this 
topic ; but it was a subject on which he 
defied any man to arrive at any. thing like 
precision, and he had chiefly to lamept 
that they had attempted too much speci*^ 
fication. They had been betrayed into 
this course by too great a wish to follow 
their adversaries into a detail of dis- 
cussion of this Sort, which he was happy 
to 6nd that the resolutions of his right hon* 
friend did not much countenance. He was 
convinced that it was impossible to fom^ 
any estimate of the amount of precious 
metals which went out of the country, or 
of what was called the balance of trade, 
by instituting calculations of the value of 
exports and imports, and by then com- 
bining with these liic amount of draftjs 
diawn on government account, and all the 
other items which remained to be added 
to the two sides of the statement. The 
errors committed by those who had gone 
the furthest in such attempts were a warn- 
ing on this subject. The right hon. gent, 
had rem irked, that the sum paid for 
foreign freights had been erroneously 
stated by the Committee, as being to be 
deducted fiom the favourable balance; 
and he was right to a certain extent, in 
this observation. It, however, only fol- 
lowed from hence, that the Committee 
had represented the balance somewhat 
less favourably than they should have 
stated it. The year which had pass- 
ed subsequently to their Report, was 
certainly much more adverse than that 
to which they adverted, the large impor- 
tations of corn in 1810 having mateiially 
augmented our imports. Neither this cir- 
cumstance, nor the burning decrees of the 
enemy, on which much stress had been 
laid, were known at the time when the 
Committee made their report. 

He must advert, before he concluded, to 
the important subject of the standard of 
our currency. There was great danger 
of our finally departing from it, if we suf- 
fered the present depreciation of our pa- 
per to continue. The first resoluticui of 
his right hon. friend appealed to.him to 
be liable to the construction of laying |n 
some claim to depart from it, if such a 
measure should hereafter be deemed ex- 
pedient; for it asserted, the King’s right 
to dter the standard : and the very oieji* 
tion of such a right, at a perjod wheOt iltte 
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umptkfioti to'' exercise it was occurring, 
inigntiidicurally excite apprehension among 
the fioblic- Indeed the arguipent in fa- 
vour of a deterioration of our cojn (or of 
m change of its denomination, which was 
the same thing), would, while the present 
itate of things continued, grow- stronger 
every day. To change the standard when 
the paper has been long depreciated, is 
only to establish and perpetuate a curren- 
cy of that value to wiiich we already are 
accustomed, and may also be made the 
means of precluding farther depression. 
The very argument of justice, after a cer- 
tain time, passes over to the side of dete- 
rioration. If we have been used to a de- 
preciated paper for onlv two or three 
years, justice is on the siefe of returning to 
the antecedent standard ; but if eight, ten, 
or even fifteen or twenty years, have 
passed since the paper fell, then it may 
t>e deemed unfair to restore the ancient 
value of the circulating medium ; for bar- 
jjains will have been made, and loans sup- 
plied, under an expectation of the con- 
tinuance of the existing depieciation. If, 
therefore, we were in earnest in our pro- 
fessions of attachment to the standard, we 
ought not to place ourselves in a situa- 
tion of irresistible temptation. By the 
present decision of the House, the ques- 
tion of adherence to the standard might 
bp determined. It had been said, that, 
by our present contest in Portugal, we 
Were in truth defending England, since 
we were preventing a conilict w hich might 
otherwise take place on English giound. 
We might, by the pailiamentary contest 
of this day, prevent a struggle for the 
piaintenance of the standard of our coin. 
We were now, perhaps, fighting that bat- 
tle, and at a time the Inost favourable for 
it. If the limitation of paper had been 
urged when the exchanges were only six 
or eight per cent, against us, it might 
have been said, that the evil was not suf- 
ficiently considerable to deserve attention. 
If we waited till they were fifty or sixty 
per cent, against us, it might have been 
insisted, that the time for administering 
Buch a remedy was past, and that the mis- 
chief was become too formidable for us to 
deal with. Was it not at least prudent to 
take the side of limitation ? He had no 
idea, that all that embarrassment would 
result from a moderate reduction of Bank 
paper, which some gentlemen might sop- 

S ose. Let the whole subject be fairly un- 
erstood, for much depended on the ge- 
' flefd preTaleaca of sound opimuiU on 


this question ; -*Iet the contemBfi|f purtioB 
•yield a little to each othef"; let it bo 
known that the Bank proposci to do /nk>^ 
thih^ sudden or violent; that t^oy are df« 
termined to guar^d carefully against eXr 
tensive failures; ^nd to afford to themer^ 
cantile world reasonable facility for fuN 
filling the pecuniary engagements into 
which they might have already entered ; 
let it he seen through the country^ that 
there was no party spirit, or heat in our 
discussions; he should in tha^ case have 
little fear of disastrous consequences. K 
on the other hand, the question was to be 
carried with a high h^d, and there was 
to be a triumph of the Bank dver the BuU 
lion Committee; if the Bank were to be 
encouraged in the extension of their is* 
sues for the sake of the temporary ease 
which these might afford to the merchants 
and to the government ; and we were re- 
solved to shut our eyes to the remoter con- 
sequences ; the light might possibly, at 
length, break in upon us, as Mr. Burke^ 
on another occasion, had observed, not 
through the ordinary apertures, bub 
through flaws and breaches; and we might 
then lament, too late, that we had not 
made timely efforts to lestore the value of 
our currency. Gentlemen, he feared, had 
not sufficiently considered the present 
state of the law on this subject. A ques- 
tion was suspended, the decision of which 
was expected every day, and might lead 
to the establishment of two prices. Wo 
were, moreover at the i*c rcy of events. 
Many persons seemed to think that there 
was no particular evil to be apprehended 
from perseverance in ttM* present system; 
and were unwilling to resort to a limita- 
tion of paper, because it was safer not to 
change our course : but they ought to re- 
flect, that though a small depreciation of 
paper produces little or no evil, and even 
may, for a time, opei ale beneficially; 
and though a great depreciation may not 
bring on at onco any striking mischief ; 
yet the long continuance and the* growth 
of It might lead to^the most serious dan- 
gers. To the consequences of excess of 
quantity distrust might add itself; new 
laws might become necessary to enforce 
the receipt of the depreciated currency; 
and in order that they might be fflectual, 
their seventy must increase as the depre- 
ciation extended itself. This had been 
the course in other countries. the 
same time, there probably would nqf be 
wanting ill-affected persons, who woii)d 
endeavour to aggravatf the evil« end wonld 
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he glad M connect with the temporary 
discredit arising from the ejtoess of our 
circulating the discredit of the 

whole mase of our stocks^ which bad no* 
thin^ to do with it Surply it became the 
parliament to anticipate the possible oc* 
currence of such a state of tbiogSi and 
not to wait the uncertain course of events, 
as if we had no power whatever to pro* 
▼ide for our own safety, or contribute to 
the improvement of our condition. 

On these grounds he now supported the 
first set of the Resolutions of the learned 
gentleman, which affirmed the doctrine of 
a standard, and which recommended, as 
the means of expediting and insuring our 
return to it, a cautious restriction of the 
paper of the Bank of England. 

At half past one the further considera- 
tion of the question was adjourned till 
to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

May 7. 

Report of th^ Bullion Committee 
—Adjourned Debate.] The order of 
the day being read, for the House to re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to consider further of the Report 
which, in the last session of parliament, 
was made from the Select Committee 
appointed to enquire into the cause of the 
high price of Bullion, and to take into 
consideration the state of the circulating 
medium, and of the exchanges between 
Great Britain and foreign parts; the House 
having resolved itself into the said Coui- 
inittee, Mr. Lushington in the Chair, 

Mr. Vdmiitart rose and said : 

Mr. Lushington ; Notwithstanding the 
evident fatigue of the House, in which I 
fully shared, when I addressed you at a 
late hour last night, it was not without 
Bome reluctance that 1 could forego the 
earliest possible opportunity of expressing 
my astonishment at the extraordinary 
manner 'in which this important discussion 
has been brought forward. 

. It was, indeed, with no less surprise 
, than regret, that I first found that the fiol- 
iioti Committee, composed of men so saga- 
ciooe, 60 well informed, so conversant in 
businesf, so respectable in every point of 
view# bad formed conclusions so difilrent 
from these which the evidence before 
th<m, as well as the public and well known 
^alal^ of things*, would have pointed out to 
me. 1 was again surprised to find that 
my. learned and. honourable friend, the 


chaismnn of that Committee (Mn HonieeXi 
.should# after an interval of reflection^ oa 
near a twelvemonth, during which limes 
an aclive and intelligenfc eo^troveray bed 
been constantly carried on, respecting 
their Report, still feel his confidence so 
undiminished, as to propose to make itn 
without further inquiry, the ground of a 
legislative proceeding of the utmost im-r 
portance. But above all, was 1 astonish^ 
ed last night, to find Uiat the learned 
chairman, after recommending to the 
House, in h speech of unusual eloquence 
and ability, to adopt and record upon its 
journals, all the principles and reasonings 
of the Bullion Committee, should propose 
to stop short there, and to postpone the 
only practical conclusion to which ibese 
pripciplea and reasonings were designed 
to lead. The last Resolution is the sub* 
stantial practical recommeqdation of the 
Bullion Committee. The other Resolu* 
tions are only, explanatory and introduo- 
tory, and might, ir they were well found- 
ed in fact and law, be admitted, and placed 
on the journals, with perfect innocence, 
but perfect uselessness. The learned 
chairman, however, wishes to establish his 
premises, but he hesitates about his own 
conclusion. He asserts the existence of 
an enormous evil, for which ho sayo, we 
have a safe and certain remedy in our 
hands; yet he desires us to recognise 
the existence of the evil, but to postpone 
the remedy. 

I can only see one method of account- 
ing for such conduct, consistently with 
the known talents and character of the 
Committee; namely, that they are not se- 
rious in the propositions they have brought 
forward; tnat they either suspect some 
latent fallacy in their own doctrines, or 
think them inapplicable to practical pur- 
poses. While they feel desirous of saving 
the credit of the theory, they shrink from 
the hazard of its application; and we now 
see those gentlemen trembling on tlie 
brink of the precipice to which they have 
led the nation, under the delusive l^e of 
safety, and afraid either to advance or to 
recede. 

But this suspicion, that the Committee 
are already fearful of the practical effects 
of their own doctrines, is strongly indeed 
confirmed by two other circumstances ob- 
servable their late conduct. 

The first of these is, that the learned 
gentleman has not thought proper to in- 
Produce bis motion for a repeal of Ibe 
Bank Bestriciioa'Bill, by a previpus osiw 





tion for a repeal of ilw lilva which prohH 
bit the meitinff and eaEpettation of oar 
current coin. It if/indeed» very remark- 
able, that the Committee have in the Report 
shown great caution and resenre on tbia 
subject. They have not, usually, been so 
diffident; but on this point they rather 
hint at, than express, an opinion. They 
call it a law of ancient, but doubtful po- 
licy;’* of '^questiouable policy;” but they 
do not recommend its repeal, nor has the 
learned gentleman proposed it. 

Yet it is undeniably certain, that if that 
law can be effectually enforced, the re- 
peal of the Bank Restriction most, upon 
all the principles laid down by the Com- 
mittee, aggravate the very evil for which 
they propose it as a remedy. For it is 
evidently impossible for the Bank to re- 
sume its payments in cash, without the 
importation of a considerable supply of 
bullion for the purpose of coinage. This 
importation must depress the exchange to 
at least as great an extent as the purchase 
of any other article to an equal amount, 
and we should thus, at a great national 
loss, only make our condition so much 
worse. For the purposes of exchange it 
is perfectlv indifferent whether the circu- 
lation of the country consists of paper, or 
of coin which cannot be exported. 

The only mode in which a metallic 
currency can have a favourable effect on 
(he exchange, is by its exportation. In 
that manner it will undoubtedly operate 
to the same extent as an equal quantity of 
bullion. And, therefore, an abundant 
currency of coin, by furnishing a supply 
for exportation, will produce an effect. 
But if the exportation is prevented, no 
effect can be produced. To foreigiieis it 
IS indifferent whether our internal pay- 
ments are made in gold, or any other 
contrivance. 

Do the Committee then mean that the 
law will be ineffectual, and that the teal 
though clandestine exportation of com 
will take place f I will not do the Com- 
mittee— 1 will not do the learned gentle- | 
man the injustice of suspecting they can 
mean to countenance a system which gives 
the illegal a decided advantage over the 
fair dealer, which habituates and hardens 
the trader in the evasion and breach of 
the law; nay, which is carried on by di- 
rect fraud and perjury. 

To repeal the law, would, on the con- 
trar 5 % lay a fair foundation for their sys- 
tem ; and tllat they have not proposed to 
doso^afibrds to my n^d a strong pro- 
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of itt soocidiiesi Oi^f i|s(mnifiif09r> ' 

Another circoQisteace 
able, is the condect'^of tbme gentfoaiiih 
with respect to a measure whiiih'ietei^^ 
cetved the sancfioii of the tegislaiif^ehdi 
which is now carried tnie easeeeCieti'^(^. 
far as 1 can learn), with tbe beppieiCi 
effects— I mean the Act for the velieC 
of trade by an issue of exchequer-biila. 

The learned mover of the present 
tion was indeed absent during tlio |lra^ 
gressof that Bill; but most of^ the otheff 
members of the Committee were present^ 
and several of them took a considerabtev 
share in the discussions upon it. 

Yet not one of those gentlemen oppoaedt 
that Bill, on account of its direct oppost* 
tion to the principles laid down in tbeir 
report, or indeed voted against it on any* 
occasion. The great evil complained of 
in the report, is a supposed excess of the 
paper currency of tte Bank. Now whal 
were the object and tbd effect of that 
measure ? Its object was to afford relief to 
the embarrassments of the merchants ami 
manufacturers, by'^an issue of paper ; and 
its effect may be, to increase our papeF 
currency in a few weeks, more than the 
Bank has ever done in the course of sevo^ 
ra! years. 

Will it be said that these exchequer^ 
bills are not a paper currency, wbeit 
they are issued for sums so small as twenty 
pounds, for the express purpose of being 
passed in ordinary payments ; and when 
It is obvious that the whole effect and 
utility of the mea&uic, depend on their 
being rapidly thrown Into* circulation, 
either directly in tbe way of payment, or 
indirectly by means of salt or pledge to 
the Bank, or other issuers of circufating 
paper? Or will it be said that the Com^ 
mittee were taken by surprise, and net 
aware of thd nature and tendency of tbe 
measure, when it appears from their re* 
port, that they had the subject distinctly 
^nder consideration, with reference to the 
Termer Act of 17S>3, and have reported a 
ciear^ and as it seems to me, an accurate 
opinion upon it ? 

What says the Bullion Report itaelH 
Adverting to tbe circumstances of 1703, it 
contains tbe following pasimge In the 
year 1703, e distress was occasioned by e 
failure of confidence in the country gircai 
lation, and a conseqqent pressure upoii 
that of London. The Bank of EifglV^ 
did not think it advisable to enlarge' tfifiir 
issues to' mket this .iiicreeied.dediehdj 
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mi their notes previously issued, circa- 
ladng less freely in consequence of the 
afaunn that prevailed, proved insufBcient 
, ferine necessary payments. In this crisis. 
Parliament applied a remedy very similar 
in ks eiiect to an enlargement of the ad- 
Ttnces and issues of the Bank. A loan of 
Exhhequer-bills was authorised to he made 
teas many mercantile persons, giving good 
•ecurity, as should apply for them ; and 
the cen&dence which this measure diftbsed/ 
at well as the increased means which it 
mSbrded, of obtaining Bank-notes through 
the sale of the Exchequer-bills, speedily 
relieved the distress both of London and 
the country. Without offering an opinion 
on the expediency of the particular mode 
iir which this operation was eflected, your 
Committee think it an important illustra- 
tion of the principle, that an enlarged 
accommodation is the true remedy for 
that occasional failure of confidence m the 
country districts, to which our system 
of paper credit is unavoidably exposed.^^ 

I How then could those gentlemen, feel- 
ing and expressing as they did, in com- 
mon with others, the obvious objections 
-which presented themselves against the 
late creation of Exchequer-bills, and 
knowing likewise that it was utterly sub- 
versive of the doctrines of their report, yet 
concur in voting for the Bill, but that they 
entertained so much doubt of the expe- 
diency of carrying their own theories into 
practice, as to give way to a measure, 
which the public opinion seemed to call 
for, as required by the extraordinary 
eircomstances of our present situation? 

1 applaud this instance of their caution 
and moderation, and it leads me to hope 
though they have thought it neces- 
sary, lor whatever reasons, to propose the 
present most extraordinary proceeding, 
they will not feel any disappointment 
if> they find the sense of the majority 
against them. 

My learned friend has accused me of 
having’ drawn the Propositions, which it 
If my intention to su^ount to the consideraP 
tton of the House, in case they shall con- 
cur with me in rejecting his proposed Re- 
sahitions, in such a manner, as to give no 
clear view of the principles for which 1 
muaii Us contend. Jn the first place it is 
not object to pledge Parliament to the 
tkcognitroii of abstract principles, but to 
jptcora facts. 1 believe the British Par- 
'Umtai to be the most intelligent and en- 
Ui^iened body of men in tbo world, and 
' Hit so happily^ «qmpoied,‘tMt no subject 


either of science or of p^acticji cah be 
introduced, which will not ib^et with maiYy' 
adeqiiaie judges, Bikt 1 by no mesne 
think that it isin any large assembly, even 
so composed, that abstract principles are 
best discus^ and decided. 

in the ^ext place, it is not so much to 
the principles of my learned friend's Re- 
solution, that 1 object, as to the applica- 
tion of them ; I perfectly agree in princi- 
ples which he has applied to facts, to 
which, in my opinion, they can have no 
reference, or which I think wholly un- 
lounded*; and this will be* evident to any 
gentleman who will compare his Resolu- 
tions with mine. 

1 agree with him, for instance, when he 
says, that he is desirous of reverting to the 
state in which our currency was, previously 
to 17U7 ; and though Ido not allow that 
my sixteeath proposition goes the length 
of admitting, that cash payments are the 
pnly security against excess of circula- 
tion, 1 agree that it strongly expresses an 
opinion, which 1 strongly feel, that a cir- 
culation of cash, and of paper convertible 
at pleasure into cash, is the most secure 
and advantageous to the public interests. 
But we differ about the means of returning 
to this state. He is for attempting it po- 
sitively and absolutely, without regard to 
consequences, or even to practicability : I 
am for waiting till a violent and unnatural 
state of things shall have ceased, during 
the continuance of which, our object can- 
not be obtained, and the attempt would 
only aggravate the evil. 

Atiolbcr point on which we agree, is, 
that it is most important to preserve the 
assistance derived from the Bank. But 
how does be propose to preserve it ? By 
reducing the Bank to a situation of dis- 
tress and ruin, by cramping its operation^, 
and making it a burden, instead of a sup- 
port, to the public. 

I will not now dwell on a point to 
which 1 must hereafter revert, but proceed 
to one on which the learned gentleman 
has reasoned largely, and with the greatest 
confidence, which has been most strongly 
relied upon by those, who, in this long / 
controversy, have reasoned on the same 
side of the question, and to which no fewer 
than the first seven of the proposed Reso- 
lutions seem exclusively directed. 1 refer 
to the standard of value. We are told 
that our standard is changed or lost, < 
triumphantly asked, where we shall nolm 
find it ? One should suppose tbe standard^ 
was something visible and tangible, wfirck 
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hj»d been accidenlally i«iMai<i» and thal 
me ought to ofier a reward for bringing 
back again. But I affirm* that a stand- 
ard in the sense used by these gentlemen* 
namely* a fixed and invariable weight of 
the precious metals* as a measure of value* 
never existed in this country. In order 
to afford some ground for the argument* the 
learned gentleman is obliged* in bis very 
first proposition* to affirm* in direct contra^ 
diction to the fact* that the " weight at 
which any such money is authorized to'pass 
current is fixed/^ Now I would ask at what 
fixed weight silver money is authorized to 
pass current ? For any sum not exceeding 
25/., It is a legal tender at whatever 
weight ; and certainly of payments made 
in actual cash* at least 999 in 1*000* are 
for sumsainder that value* and were so be- 
fore the Bank restriction; and can that 
be denied to be a true standard of value* 
which IS the actual measure of payment in 
a vast majority of transactions ? 

The degree in which our silver coin is 
reduced ai weight is familiar to every one; 
and a paper lately laid before the House 
shows the great inequality of that reduc- 
tion in different coins. But they all con- 
tinue to be equally a legal tender. A note 
for 5/. may be paid* either in silver new 
from the mint* and weighing, according to 
the average weight stated in that paper* 

lb. oz. dwt. gr. 

1 7 7 2} or in 

SO crowns, weighing: 1 C 14 7; or in 

40 half crowns, weighing ) 5 8 9; 'or in 

100 (.hillings wGigb'iig 1 2 13 9; or in 

200 sixpences* weighing 113 3. 

The sum of 25/. may be legally dis- 
charged in sixpences* weighing 5 lbs. 5oz. 
15dwt. ; but to pay 25/. Os. Od, would re- 
quire no less than 8lbs. Ooz. ]5dwt. of the 
same coin. 

Now I would ask my learned friend* 
which of those^difiVrent weights of silver* 
all of which would be equally a legal ten- 
der* is the true standard ? 

But in 1797, Wlien my learned friend 
admits the true standard to have existed, 
the rase was still stronger. The act of 
177 i, by wbii h the legal tender of silver 
money was limited to 25/., a limitation 
(ben first introduced* had expired in 1783* 

S d was not revived till 1798. There- 
rc* at the very time when our standard 
supposed to have been most perfect* 
silver money* of whatever weight* might 
tendered to any amount. The whole 
l^erest of the national debt might have 
pai4 in crooked sigipenees^ if (be di- 


reetori oF the Bank had thenjgbatk'? 
said* that* in ]74'.3* they actnaUyfk||trs«ii 
course to sueh an expedient 
rary purpose* and it^was i pemeiljrliqikl 
for them to do so. 1 

It ia therefore evident* that^'dafimti 
relates to silver money* .the" first of ipf 
learned friend's propositions is wholly 
founded* and tba^with it the fix next*4HM| 
indeed all the remainder* must faBlO'thn 
ground. And as the silver coin w«a>> till 
within modern times* the only 4egal<ten4 
der in payments (Mr. Locke evkn coda 
tending that no other substance was fit tit 
be made the standard of value) ; and aa it 
is still as much a standard in law* and mom 
so in practice* than the gold coin* 1 migiit 
be contented to rest my argument bere^i 
but 1 shall say something respecting the 
gold coin. ' 

In the first place, no limitation of ^tho 
current weight of gold coin existed down 
to the year 1774; and* therefore* all my 
reasoning with respect to the silver cola 
applies with equal force to the gold coin 
down to that time ; and this ancient* es» 
tablished* invariable standard so much 
talked of* had no existence till within thp 
period of his present Majesty's reigna 
But what was then made the standard} 
Was It ddwts. Ooz. Pfgr.* (the mint weight 
of a new guinea), for W. U., or 5dwt Ooz. 
8gr.* the current weight? ThO diflferenco 
IS not great ; but it destroys the principla 
of a fixed standard as much as if it were,«if 
fixed standard piusi be something ao* 
curately defined* certain, and invariable; 
and such a standard the metallic currency 
of this country has never been. 

I am not enquiring whether on genera] 
principles of policy we ought not to seek 
to establish such a standard* bull am cone 
tending that the learned chairman’a Resot 
lutions aie false in fact* and his complainil 
groundless ; for we cannot have lost what 
we never possessed. 

The discussion is not only important in 
itself* as overturning tite basis 1»f the 
learned chan man’s poposed Resolutions^ 
but it is closely connected wltl; the lead* 
ing doctrine of the Bullion Report* that of 
the depreciation of bank-notes. Hesaya 
that my propositions are an evasion o#^tfis 
qucfttion* and that I ought distinctly either 
to admit or deny the fact* that JBanif>iioC6S 
have lost tbcic standard value. Now^l de 
not conceive myself bound either toi%dinia 
or to deny* that bank notes have Un^<A 
value which they never poiaessed; mpd 
which the leg4l coin of .ihs(OS|iAttVy.BOfdr 
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jappuegptd^ pmeHy, ft vdne eatim^iati by > 
weight Df gold or gH^or bullion, 
lliey o^vcr had any other than a current 
Talne. founded on the public confidence 
in the BaDk> and this value I firmly be- 
l^yOf and have distinctly stated in mv 
third propoiitioi^ that they possess as mucn 
asWer. 

. ^ Even in current coinsf as 1 have shown^ 
in the instance of the silver coins* the cur- 
rent value is by no means regulated by 
the intrinsic or metallic valpe, and this ap- 
plies as much to the purchase of bullion 
as ta any other transactions. And 1 con- 
tend that* for all legal and authorised 
transactions within the kingdom* even 
•uch . purchasea of bullion* Bank-notes 
are considered and accepted as equivalent 
tp legal coin. My learned friend* indeed* 
denies them to be equivalent, to coin in 
• public estimation. Now* 1 should like to 
know in how many cases he has himself 
found them not equally available for all 
the purposes to which coin would have 
been applied ? 

But before 1 proceed in this discussion* 
I should be glad to put a question to an 
hoQ. gent opposite (Mr. Huskisson)* a 
leading member of the Bullion Commit- 
tee* who has written with great abilitjr on 
this subject* and which* though a little 
Irregular* be will* perhaps have the good- 
ness to answer* as it may save much time* 
viz. in what sense the term depreciation* 
ns used by the Committee* is to be under- 
stood ? For it appears to me* that* in this 
oontroversy* the word depreciation is used 
by those who assert its existence* in dif- 
ferent and even incompatible senses. 

' They sometimes appear to mean that 
Bank-notes have lost a part of their cur- 
rent value as compared with the legal coin 
which they represent; and this is the 
obvious and popular meaning of the word* 
and the only one which is intelligible 
to the greater part of mankind. But 
sometimes the meaning seems to be^ that 
Bank-notes* although passing current at 
an equal rate with the legal coin, have 
lost a part of their value as compared, with 
all articles of purchase. 1 hope the hon. 
gent, will answer* that tlie word is to be 
understood in the latter sense* because he 
Iwts told the public* that the value of the 

S id contained in a guinea* in. its state 
coin* and when used as currency* is 
only tae twentieth more than that of a 
iprand-note* and if «o* 1 shall not only 
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think it. uaoesMtry'' ifito a 

length ofdiacoision, but, whicb is of much 
more consequence, I shidl consider it as a 
very im^rtaiit point d|ecided in favour of 
the public credit of the country. 

If the hoa gent cannot be induced at 
present to give an answer to mv question* 
1 most trouDle the Committee hy arguipg 
the case both ways. It cannot* indeed* be 
expected that 1 should bring direct proof 
of the negative. It for the Committee 
to prove the depreciation of our currency* 
in whichever way they choose it tp be un- 
derstood ; and if they mean it in the first 
and obvious sense* namely* that Bank 
notes are become of less value than legal 
money in ordinary transactions* it seems 
particularly reasonable to bold them to 
strict proof of the fact* because .it is not 
only mqst important and plsrming, but 
because* in the first instance, it strikes me 
as contrary to every day’s experience* 
and it seems to be a fact which* from its 
nature* cannot be doubtful or concealed. 
When we are told that a Bank-note of 
one pound is only worth 17s.» it seems ob- 
vious to answer* that no man has ever hesi- 
tated to give UH 20j. for it* either in money 
or in goods. Yet the^only proofs of this 
important fact attempted by the Commit- 
tee* rest on intricate and abstruse reason- 
ing, and are entirely drawn from circum- 
stances attending the exchange. 

They produce a calculation to show, 
that the fall of the exchange has consider- 
ably exceeded the expense and risk of 
sending gold bullion to Hamburgh ; anil 
they also show, by a calculation of the 
prices of bullion here and abroad* that 
there is a similar difierence between the 
actual rate of exchange, and the compa- 
rative prices at which gold bullion could 
be sold ill the one country* and bought in 
the other ; and this coincidence they 
state as a demonstration of the deprecia- 
tion of our currency. 

It seems unnecessary* for our present 
purpose* to detain the House with any 
cfiticisDis on the calculations themselves, 
or even to enter into the abstract reason- 
ing on which the supposed demonstratioa 
is founded ; for one thing is indisputably 
clear* viz. that Bank-nptes could not be 
depreciated while they were conyeviibie 
at any time into their nominal amount in 
cash; and therefore that whatever ciiy 
cumstances attendpd the course of .oxp 
change* while . (hey were so converliblf, 
they could nert be occasioned , by the do- 
preeiatimt ^ Bank-noleat ; And • it txa- 
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dtntly fb1low% tbsl If tM^stl^eciitoiih* 
gianeec which occur at ‘(iNlent bo 
shown to hara tikon place white the baah 
continued to pay in caabt their esittenca 
if now 80 iar from a dcmonttraiion, that it 
does not even aflbrd any presumption, of 
auch a depreciation. Among many in*> 
atances, I shall only cite two or three, end 
leave it to the cool consideration of the 
Bullion Committee to reconcile them to 
their theories as they can. And I am the 
less inclined to take op the time of the 
House with eny detail on tiits subject, as 
my right hon friend the Treasurer of the 
Nary has entered into it so folly, and as it 
seems unnecessary to multiply examples 
of a circumstance which occurs so fre- 
quently, as that ofa rate of exchange, much 
exceeding the expence and risk of the 
tran<tpoitaiionof gold from one country to 
another. 

In January 1760, for instance, the ex- 
chan^^e between London and Hamburgh 
was near eight per cent, in favour of Lon- 
don. *rhe expenre and risk of import* 
ing gold from Hamburgh to England, 
could not at that time have much exceed- 
ed three per cent. ; so that, according to 
the principles laid <io\>in by the Commit- 
tee, this tact amounted not to a presump- 
tion — not to a cTOund of inference only 
i*»>but to a demonstration, that the cur- 
rency of Hamburgh was depreciated. 
Yet it is well known, that no p<iper cur- 
rency was then, or has ever been issued 
by the B ink of Hamburp^h ; and it is as 
little possible that the effect can be pro- 
duced by any debasement of the metallic 
eurrenry ot Hamburgh, because all bills 
of exchange are paid there in Bank 
money, which represents a deposit of fine 
silver by weight. ^ 

The very same year, however, the ex- 
change varied so much, that in November 
it was six per cent, against England. This 
therefore was, according to the arguments 
of the Committee, a demonstration of a 
depreciated currency in England. Yet 
there was at that time and long afterwards, 
i» paper currency in England, but what 
waa immediately convertible into cash at 
the will of the holder. 

One later ^instance, however, deserves 
particular notice, from the peculiarity of 
the time when it happened, which was 
that of the restriction of cash payments at 
the Bank. This, as most of us must 
ventember, at first produced a great alarm, 
and was considered as a fofmidahle criiis 
ef pnblie and private credit^ Antongi 


I ofh^i^eflheie, n gMa Ml ef'^tHl 
oenMhntiy, end; 
uhreasonably dxpecteff firom 4t 
the 4irst intelligence^ thw 
tinned gradually to rise) * and wittiin<i| 
few months in Noveesber 1^97/ bashiid 
more favourable than is hae ev»r> 'Weil 
known ; being above thirteen pee ceBll 
in favour of England ; and this at a-tknn 
when the expense and riskof sendingfgoln 
from Hamburgh to England amemteSkae 
about three and a half per eenh only, mil 
when the circulation of England was priigk 
cipally carried on in a paper cnrreinef^ 
which might have been supposed th band 
sbftered some diminution of its eredil» bjf 
the novel and extraordinary eircumstaoee 
of its being no longer convertible at pleaii» 
sure into cash, and when there was at 
Hamburgh no paper currency whatever* 

So far as the supposed demonstratiein 
rests upon calculations respecting tha 
price of gold bullion, I will venture tosa 3 !^ 
that tu variations have been too uregulav 
to afford any certain ground of reasomng 
whatever. 

In England, for iostanee, k has usoallY 
happcned,^that when the exchange bectflat 
unfavourable, the price of gold rose | 'mt 
when the exchange has been favooraUw, 
that it has fallen (though by no means in 
any certain and assignable proportion) ; 
and this is intelligible^ and eonuilent willl 
theory. , ' 

But in Hamburgh the very reverse hea 
been the case price of gold conttiN 
nued to rise from January to September 
1809, though the exchange was gnCwinw 
more favourable the whole lime ; it then 
fell without any material variation of the 
exchange, and continued at the lower rate 
when the exchange became Icm favour^ 
able. 

But what is more remarkable, the pviee 
of gold at all the places respecting whick 
the Committee seem to have^ made ai^ 
Inquiry, at Hamburgh, Amsterdam, end 
Paris, has considerably exceeded«tbe per 
price. At Amsterdam, it has been no less 
than seventeen and a half per cent, above 
par, which exceeded the highest price ip 
London^, Now, if the high price in Idfmr 
don be a proof of the depreciamoii of our 
paper currency, the high price at all tboaO 
places most be equally a proof of ihodeprw- 
ciation of their papers But at no one of 
hose places does any paper currency exist, 

* See Mr. Rutboriurd's Hints fri 
land. 

(3 0) 
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ihe notes of the Bonk of France, 
which are iiicontiderable in their amoont^ 
payable in cash. 

losuncea a^re also mentioned in^ the 
report itself, in which gold has been sold 
in England, previously to the restriction 
oif the Bank payments, at eight, ten, and 
even twelve per cent, above the mint 
price. In thcM cases, as well as in the 
Ibreign cases 1 have mentioned, and in 
many others which might be referred to, 
the effect could not arise from the depre- 
eiaiion of paper currency. It must have 
had some other cause ; and why should 
not the same effect be now ascribed to the 
same cause, whatever it may have been, 
which produced it in these different 
instances ? 

The Committee are unwilling to admit 
the fact of a general scarcity of gold. 1 
can only say, that the rise of prices in 
coontries in which the exchange is favour- 
able, as well as where it is unfavourable, 
seems to afford a presumption either or 
scarcity, or of a generally increasing 
demand. But I do not affirm the fact, 1 
am not assigning a cause for the high price 
of gold. It is for the Committee to prove, 
that It can have no other cause than that 
which they assign, and in this proof they 
have completely failed. | 

I have already observed, that the burthen 
of proof ought to rest on those who assert 
the depreciation of Bank-notes. We who 
4e|ny It, need only appeal to common 
observation and opinion. And it is diffi* 
cult to have stronger evidence of the 
aeneral opinion, than the Appendix to the 
Keport contains. One gentleman only, of 
whom (as he is not named] we know 
nothing more, than that he resides abibad, 
therefore has not had the means of forming 
bis judgment on the spot, states an opinion, 
that, as he valura every thing by 
bullion (a mode of valuation wholly difie- 
rent from that which we are now discuss- 
ing), ha conceived the paper currency of 
this country to be depreciated to the full 
extent of ^teen to^twenty per cent. 
but that he never hbard the solidity of 
the Bank of England doubted either at 
home or abroad while every one of the 
other witnesses (some of the most con- 
siderate bankers and merchants in Eng- 
land} states roost positively, that Banx- 
notes are not depreciated. I do not refer 
to thase testimoaies as decisive of the fact, 
but as proof of a concurrence o( opinion 
among persons extensively engaged in 
liuiinesi. But I think we have something 
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like direct propf to offer, in eontradictioa 
of the fact of depreciation, and that 6f • 
ve^ simple and very decisive nature. 

It is well known, that, as the law now 
stands, Bank-notes are not a legal tenter. 
A person offering them in payment,' is 
indeed protected from arrest upon ntesne 
process ; but the creditor may refuse t6 
accept them, and proceed to judgment and 
execution, either against bis person or 
effects, until payment is obtained in lawful 
money. Now in nearly fourteen years 
that this law has subsisted, 1 know of no 
instance of such a proceeding.’ It may bi 
said, that in small payments the expense 
and inconvenience of a law-suit would 
have exceeded the advantage. But this 
cannot be said of large sums-— large mort- 
gages, ibr instance. 

A hint seems to be given me by a 
learned friend (Mr. Morris), that soma 
such instances will be produced. They 
have certainly escaped my inquiries, and, 
1 think, must be few and obscure. But 1 
should not allow any such instance to 
prove the depreciation of Bank-notes, 
without fully considering its circumstances. 
It may have taken place in transactions 
notoriously illegal, or connected with the 
clandestine exportation of coin ; it may' 
have been the result of malice and vexa« 
tion; or it may have originated in merw 
caprice, perhaps in a wager or some such 
motive. 

Such a proceeding might indeed be con- 
sidered as severe and oppressive. But is 
there no such thing as a rigorous creditor 
to be found? Are men universally, and 
without exception, so scrupulous in enforce 
ing their legal rights to the utmost ? But 
I will suppose they have been restrained 
by the fear of censure and of loss of repu- 
tation; and I desire no better argument ; 
for in a matter, which, after all, is com- 
pletely a question of opinion, to show that 
the general opinion and feeling of man- 
kind is with us, is to gain the cause. 
Bank-notes, then, are established as 
equivalent to cash, not by law, but by the 
general concurrence and agreement of 
the nation; while in other countries, the 
law has frequently attempted to fix a 
value upon paper currency, which opinion 
and practice refused to it. 

Accordingly, itti not even asserted, that 
any difference is made between cash and 
Bank-notes, in any bargain or transac- 
tion whatever. I know of no illegality in 
such a bargain. A tradesman may law* 
felly aqy, The price of suvh an arffole 
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u «{» pM^«, but I will tike fire goineu • 1777, tbey were meiUpliedI |» lOJMAQOr 
w gwd; the price of each another is one . tiwl were then follen^tw half tbeir nofftioaf 
pouiutp bqt I will take aeventeen ahillingi ?alue. Yet the issue s^ill went <0101# 
msilfer;'' yet no iostence of such a prac* October 1779 there were 2OQfiQi/i90i 
lice hM bMn produced. ^ paasing at ninety^ per cent Ipse; ead^ 

A few Instances of this sort of dealings the nest year the issue ceasedp as tlieyt 
would indeed^ be of no great importance, were no longer accepted at $of foluo 
A small premium has long been given by whatever. 

bankers and otilers to colleet silver coiop The progress of the aui|paats waa 
fcr their small payments, even in the pre- milar. In April 1790, the first issue teele 
sent degraded state of silver money ; yet place to the amount of 400 mtllioiw M 
It was never considered as a proof of the French money. In September 179 1« 
depreciation of guineas ; and similar mo- they had bi;eii multiplied to near MOQ 
lives of convenience might lead persons millions ; and in fifteen months^ more lo 
to collect cmh for a particular purpose, 2,S00 millions ; and the issue coniinn^ 
without any idea of its being generally of with increasing rapidity, till they were 
superior value to Bank-notes. totally discredited. 

But if no such practice has in fact Of the amount of the Austrian paper 
been introduced, it is impossible to have a money I cannot speak with any precision ; . 
stronger practical proof that Bank-notes but from some late proceedings of the go* 
are not in a state of depreciation. vernment it may be inferred to be notia* 

On this subject we find a curious in* ferior to any of the sums 1 have mcn- 
consistency in the reasonings of those who tioned. 

maintain the depreciation of our currency. Now if the notes of the Bank of Eng* 

We are told at one time, that Bank-notes land had beep multiplied in the same 
Eaye^ really lost their value in the public manner, I cannot dount they would have 
opinion, and that if they still pass current shared the same fate; but when I see 
at their nominal value (which no one has that they have in fourteen years increased 
been bold enough to deny, though it is a only about twelve millions (of which only 
fact destructive of their arguments,) it is three millions and a half are in notes ex« 
only owing to the force of law, and the ceeding 2/. value,) and can distinctly trace 
fear of prosecutions. Yet we are told by the causes of every step of that increase, I 
the same persons, that it is utterly impos- cannot forbear asking the gentlemen of 
sible to support, by the force of law, a the Committee, whether it Vas just, or 
paper currency which has lost its value in wise, or beneficial, to make such an inyi* 
the public opinion, and that any attempt dious comparison ? 
to enforce us currency, would be more The amouiit, though a striking, ie, bow* 
likely to hasten than toietard itsdeprecia- ever, by no means uic only circumstance 

distinction. The paper money alluded 
in this latter opinion I am much in- to, was in every instance a new paper 
dined to coincide. Such at least has issued by a government already iavolfcd 
been the result of experience in those in debt and discredit, and struggling for 
countries, the paper currencies of which an immediate resource— *the notes of the 
have by the Bullion Committee been so Bank have for a century been established 
strangely compared with that of the Bank in full credit as issued by a corporation of 
of England. the highest reputation for wealth, ^and 

The^e are the American paper money, punctuality, and known not to be debtor, 
the French assignats, and the Austrian but creditor, to an immense amoont^ 
government paper. Abundance of other both to government and to individuals* i 
instances, just equally applicable, might Tjie paper 6f those countries was issued 
be adduced, for they want almost every not with any view to profit, but to liOppljr 
circumstance of similarity. The profu- the exigencies of war, and measured 'in 
sion with which, in those cases, the cur- its amount, not by any viewe of commer- 
rency was multiplied, would alone take eia) advantage or public jConfgoieMib 
away any ground of fair comparison, but by the necessities of bankrupt goveiia* 
The American paper began with an issue mentf. The Bank never issues fta ptpor^ 
of 3 000,000 dollars in July I77J ; in one but for value received* and forA aertaia 
year tbey were increased to 20,000,000 ; profit* and regulates the amohnt of it hgr 
yet they still circulated without any con^ the demands of public accommpdxfiomrw 
mderable depreciation* In December Their pepev was forced upon tlmpeeplt 
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Jiy .^li^iiuiherit^ 5f gomnpnent, MiMigh U U of (Jie ntmo»|, iaij^ortoii«e jo ibb, 
i^torioasfy pasMog at a discount in trans- discb^ion to keep the ^siderittjon of due 
actions ot* all kiadai^tbe notec of the kinds of depreciation coiopieteiy dis* 
Bank, are no legat tender^ but psoa f^reely# tinct» and it is by confoiuiding tbam that 
and have not been discredited in any in- the Bullion Committee appear to me to 
stance* have poazled their reader^ and, .(if I 

Jt is unnecessary to dwell further upon may be excused for saying 10} to 
this coniparisun, but I must shortly touch have puzzled themselves. 1 shall, t^re* 
upuq a case which arose near home. fore, take th^ liberty of distinguishing 

^ I have been alluded to as a member of them, by calling the one a depreciatiem 
a Committee, which, in the year 1804*, from discredit, the other, a depreciation 
examined the state of the exchange with from excess.. A depreciation from dis^ 
Ireland, and which was oT opinion that credit can only take place in paper of 
the notes of the Bank of Ireland were in other representative currency, and not in 
tome degree depreciated at fhat time. 1 that which has an intrinsic value, and it 
certainly was a member of that Committee, would undoubtedly have the consequences 
and concurred in their opinion ; but the attributed to it, by the Committee, of 
circumstances proved before us were too producing an unfavourable exchange, and 
diderent from the present to aiTord any raising the price of bullion, li would 
fan ground of argument from analogy in also have other most injurious effects^ for 
this discussion. it has scarcely ever happened without 

It appeared not only that the current leading to national bankruptcy ; ami 1 am 
coin was publicly sold at a premium, but not afraid oT pronouncing that terrible 
that an established diilercnce of price ex- word, because our situation is cx>mpletely 
isted between payments in coin and in different fro;n that of any country in 
Irish paper, while the paper of the Bank which such a calamity has ever taken 
of England produced the same premium place. 

as guineas. But if, from those circum* But a depreciation from excess may 
stances, I infer that the Irish paper was equally take place in metallic currency ;and 
depreciated, 1 think it doubtful whether though, when it arises from an increase 
that depreciation was owing to any excess of paper currency, it is always dangerous^ 
of issue, although it appeared that the because it has a constant tendency to pro« 
paper, both of the Bank of Ireland and of duce discredit, yet, so long as it only 
private banks, bad been rapidly increased, shows itself in a general rise of prices, its 
and that an immense number of notes for effects will be of a totally different nature, 
very small sums, called silver notes, had Experience indeed has shown, that great 
been introduced into chculation. 1 ra- variations may exist in the amount of cir- 
ther believe that, from the apprehensions culating currency without producing that 
naturally remaining, in conaequeiice of immediate effect upon prices, which the 
the re bell ion in 17r/8, and. from some re- Committee represent as invariably and 
cent circumstances of aUrm, a degree of necessarily following even small and local 
suspicion and discredit attached itself to changes. 

all paper issued in Ireland, and had ex- In this age of revolutions, in which the 
tended itself from the notes of the private most tremendous experiments have been 
banks to those of the Bank of Ireland it- made on the structure of society and the 
smf. But from whatever cause the state happiness of man, great experiments have, 
of the Irish currency at that time might among the rest, beeiv tried upon currency, 
adse, ^10 inference with respect to the When the French revolution broke out, 
notes^ of . the Bankc'of England can be the circulation of that country was almost 
lairly drawn trum it, uiiles.3 the cir^um- wholly metallic, and abundant in amount* 
stances ol the case were similar. A paper-money was then introduced, and 

I cannot leave thi^ first and most im- rapidly augmented. But the price of 
pbrtant part of the case, without remind- commodities by no means increased in 
ing ihe^Commiiteo that i am not bound to proportion to that augmentation, nor in- 
tfrove a neguiive— that the Committee deed varied much, till tha( paper becams 
nftve undertaken to prove the fact (a most discredited. In the confusion which en* 
alarngng fact, if . it , be true) of the de- sued a considerable rise took place. After 
Cfeciation of our currency, and that they some years the paper, being totally diff» 
hpejiroduced no proof but what is, in the credited, disappeared, and meullic money 
? fi V ipcouclusive, and again took its place«-at first in scaoty pro* 
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poitionsi iiMl ifttnrardt in greater aben* eopaeqnence of ^ ftiigb ^iotfi ^ ll 
dance* Yet the pricipaf articles did not on tbe deminil, Itnidsf 
faJI in proportion to tbe scarcity of cur* on the Ibrdtgn exchaligeSr ndbtag' 
rency» but conitnued, and still continues^ supported, or the fait coentdrtiineill qif.M 
much higher than before tbe revoluiioih exflu|[t of bullion. But unlif the deminj| 
when coin was much inoie plentifol. or v^ortation is checked, an incrMd^^ 

Another instance took place in Prussia, price will produce a benefkial eflboiietf 
In that aiuntry, previously to the French foreign exchanges/' 
invasion, money was in considerable plenty. This opinion, independent of tbe weight 

and yet prices were generally low. It it must derive from tbe si^gacity and eiE« 
has since been drained by the exactions pericnce of a person so distinguished 
of the French to such a degree, as to oc* among commercial men,.8e«ms to rest Of| 
casion general poverty, and a great the most evident reason; for I think H 
scarcity of cash, yet the price of most easy to prove, that if our currency bid in 
articles is higher than formerly. fact become of less value, this circudb- 

1 certainly do not mention these cases stance could not possibly have occasioiasd 
with a view of contradicting the general a fall of the exchange. If, indeed, incoil« 
proposition, that an increase of currency sequence of a rise of prices, a diminisbad 
will occasion an increase of prices, but to exportation should take place, the om* 
show that It incapable of some mndiBca- change might’eventually, and after a time# 
iion, and is rather to be understood as ap- be lowered ; but till a diminution bap* 
plying to the general system of nations, pened (the contrary of which the Com* 
connected with each other by commerce, mittee assert,) it is clear that the effect of a 
than to a particular nation, and still less rise of prices must be to raise, not to da* 
to particular districts in the same country, press, the exchange ; because any given 
A'isuming, for the present, that within quantity of goods exported would repre« 
the two last yeais, iii whi< h the exchange sent a greater amount in value, and there- 
has fallen so remarkably, the prices of all foie have a great tendency to turn ihh 
articles have risen proportionally in this balance of payments in our favour, 
coiinfry (a fact which 1 shall presently it miy indeed be said that the foreign 
examine), 1 take upon myself to affirm, consumer will not consent to give more 
that sutii a circumstance not only would for British gocras on account of any en- 
not have the effect ascribed to it of lower- hancement of their value at home, and 
ing the exchange, but would have an effect that the British exporter will be obliged 
diiectly contrary. 1 affirm this not only to supply him at the former prices ; duI 
on what appears to me a clear principle of if this tie the cas^, it is obvious that any 
reasoning, but on an authority to which 1 change of prices, or, to express it otber- 
sbould have expected the Bullion Com- wise, any alteiation of the value of cur- 
iniUee to pay some deference — that of the renry ai home, can have no effect upon 
late sir Francis Baring. And 1 am happy the foreign market, nor consequently alter 
that this reference to his evidence affords the balance of payments, or affect the ex<v 
me the opportunity of joining in that change. But this can only take pJace in 
tribute of regiet fur his loss, and respect cases in which the foreign consumer can 
for his memory, whii h was paid hy my raise or procure from other quarters si- 
right hon. friend (IVlr. Uose). milar articles, so little inferior to the 

To sir Francis Baring the following British in quality and cheapness, at to 
question proposed in the Committee: make it more advantageous to him to sob* 
Supposing the excess of the eircula- stitute them, than to submit to the in- 
tion of paper to be in a degiee such as to creased price demanfled by tbe Britisll 
increase the price of commodities, would merchant. 

that increase of pi ice produce any effect It appears then, that a diminution of 
upon the foreign exchange, until it arrived the value of currency at home, may have 
to a degree so as to check the exportation the effect of improving tbe exchange, but 
of iiuTchandise Sir F. Baring replied : cannot by possibility depress its; and 
An excess of paper circulation will,' therefore tlic whole of this part of the reu« 
no doubt, affect and raise the pi ice of the soiling of the Committee is erroneous* 
whole of the productive labour and in- But though the Committee have cAosea 
dustry of the count ly. The proportion to assume the fact of a general and recenl 
that IS exported will participate to the rise of prices, for tbe sake of drawing firAn 
extent of iu value ; and as the necessary it the mference of a, dejpreciation of 
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V$ncy, they have negkcted to bring any 

I roof of the fact iuelf. They seem to 
eve made no inquiry on the subject, and 
here statedvthe comparative prices of no 
one article except bullion. Now the J|ripe 
of bullion depends on causes pecullv tg 
itself, and has no connexion with the ge- 
neral prices of other commodities. 

It may be indeed, at first sight, sup- 
posed, that when the price of every thing 
else rises/ that of bullion will rise too ; but 
this is not the case, and for very simple 
reasons. 

The price of gold bullion gi the market 
must depend, like that of other articles, on 
the comparison between the supply and 
the demand, either for use at home, or for 
foreign exportation ; but the demand for 
both 18 of a peculiar kind. The demand 
for use at home is two-fold— either for ma- 
nufacture, or for coinage. The quantity 
of gold used in manufacture is too small 
to have any sensible effect upon the price : 
and as at present the price of go id which 
can be sworn off for exportation, is higher 
than that of gold not exportable, it is 
clear that whatever quantity may be 
wanted for manufacture, will be taken 
from such gold as cannot legally be ex- 
ported. It IS also a convenience to the 
goldsmith to make use oi’ipch gold as has 
passed through the Mint; berause he is 
sure it is of the exact standaid fineness ; 
while, if he uses foreign gold, he must 
incur some expense and tiouble in the le- 
fiiieinerit and assay. Aiul though the ma- 
nufai lurtr is pr( vented by law from melt- 
iog coin of the cut rent weight for his use, 
be is under no siuh rcstrirtion with re- 


spect to that which has lo.st its cuirency 
by being worn helow the Irgal weight. 

The demand for g dd for the purpose of 
coinage, mn^t thertloie regulate the price 
of biiiiioii, so far as depends upon home 
consumption. This m ty bo considered as 
a demand , unliiuitcd in point of amount; 
for the Mint is legally bound to receive 
and stfike whatever quantity of gold may 
be brought to it. ' But it is evident, that 
this demand, as it must always prevent the 
price of bullion from falling materially 
Detow the Mint price, so it caonot, in any 
ordinary case, raise it aiiove the Mint 
price ;^for no man will carry gold to the 
^int tb be returned to him in a less valua- 
ble s|nte than was before. I say, in any 
ordinary case,^ because I am aware that 
t^Bankba* sometimes been obliged to 
purchase gold for coinage at a considera- 
l^e loss. But this has always happened | 


in consequence of the Mreiga demand for 
gold, occasioned by an unfavonrable 
change, draining away our coin by clan*^ 
destine exportation; and has, therefore, 
no connection with the demand at . home, 
of which only 1 am now speaking, and I 
do not see that it can ever happen from 
any other cause. 

Now, upon both these branches of the 
domestic use of gold, it is evident that a 
rise ill the price of other articles can have 
no effect. It could not vary the demand 
for manufacture, and the Mint price would 
continue to regulate coinage; unless in- 
deed, in consequence of any supposed ex- 
cess of circulating money, the Mint should 
be stopped by order of government, which 
would of course lower the price of bullion. 

But that which puts it out of all ques- 
tion, that the present rise in the price of 
bullion is owing to a foreign, and not a 
domestic demand, is a circumstance be- 
fore adverted to, viz. that the price of gold 
which is legally exportable, is about five 
per cent, higher than that which is not so. 

Now, the demand of bullion for expor- 
tation must arise principally out of the 
state of the exchange ; aiiJ the price will 
be regulated by the rate at which bills 
can be obtained. Sometimes, indeed, an 
accidental scarcity of gold in seme coun- 
try abroad may occasion it to be sent 
there, although a remittance by bills may 
appear, on calculation, more favourable ; 
and in a few instances, foreign importers 
may, for particular reasons, lefuse pay- 
ment of any other kind, as is said to have 
been lately (he catie With some of the im- 
porter'i of corn, and occa-sionally to have 
happened with contraband dealers in other 
articles. 

But the regular and principal demand 

bullion tor exportation, arises from its 
being a mote advantageous mode of re- 
.ninHiice than bills, when the exchange is 
jiifdvourable. As soon as this is the case, 
gold bullion, wh*ch we will suppose to 
have b^en kept till then at the Mini price 
by the demand at homo, begins to be 
sought after for exportation ; exportable 
gold rises higher than that which cannot 
be legally exported, and is first .sent abroad. 
A clandestine or fraudulent exportation of 
coin, or ingots produced from coin, soon 
follows ; and the price will continue to 
fluctuate with the variations of exchange 
(not, however, preserving an exact pro- 
portion), but remaining such as to afibrd« 
n general, spme small advantage in remit- 
tance by bullion in preference to bills. 
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• Noii^f neither iti this case, nor in^tha oc« 
eistonal exeej^tions I haYe meiitihned, can 
any alteration in the Taitte of domestic 
corrency, shown by a variation in the 
prices of commodities^ produce any effect 
on the price of bullion, except by affecting 
the courj>e of exchange : and as it has 
been already shown, that a general rise of 
prices has a* tendency to improve, not to 
depress, the rate of exchange, it is clear 
that it must have a corresponding tendency 
to lower the price of bullion, and not to 
enhance it. 

It IS indeed clear, that the price of bul- 
lion, which is always convertible into 
money, and which is principally used for 
that purpose, has a much closer connection 
with the value of the current coin than 
with that of commodities ; and therefore, 
that a general rise of the prices of articles 
of trade, which indicates a diminution bf 
the value of money, must tend to depress, 
and not to raise the value of bullion, and 
would actually do so if not counteracted 
by the regulations of the Mint. 

The price of bullion, therefore, affords 
no true test of the general scale of prices ; 
and the Committee having given us no 
other, 1 have endeavoured to ascertain the 
fact by an extensive inquiry. 

1 have not only procured abstracts of the 
current prices of the principal articles of 
trade for several years past, but have ob- 
tained extracts from the books of Green- 
wich hospital, the Foundling hospital, and 
fome other charitable institutions, with 
the view of tiacing the prices of the ordi- 
nary articles of necessary consumption. 

1 will not trouble the House with a dry 
detail of the accounts, but state what ap- 
pears to me to be the general result. 

The general scale of prices had been 
progressively but slowly advancing for 
many years previous to the Bank restric- 
tion, and docs not appear to have bsen af- 
fected by that event. ]3ut the scarcity in 
1800 and 1801 produced a great and per- 
manent effect, particularly on the price of 
labour. Since that period, the same gra- 
dual augmentation has taken place, as be- 
fore it ; and it has been so far from being 
remarkable in the last years, that 
though the price of provisions has been 
high, from causes sufficiently notorious, 
that of most articles of merchandise is con- 
siderably reduced. The last period of 
three or four years, is indeed remarkable 
for great and sudden fluctuations of the 
prices of merchandise, ^corresponding with 
the ettraordinary and violent c&nges 


.which have taken place in 
policy ; but the present state hr pAcii v 
so far .'from justifying the bpiition of 
rency depreciated from Us eieess, tbit if 
woujd rather lead to a contrary inferenci^ 
if it were not easy to be accounted fdr bj' 
obvious causes. 

1 think, therefore, that the Bullion Com- 
mittee have as little foundation in fact Tor 
asserting, that our currency has lost hi 
value in comparison with other articles, aa 
for stating (if they mean to stale it, whfch 
I am still unable to ascertain), that the 
notes of the Bank of England are depre- 
ciated in comparison with our legal money. 
The question is indeed of much less impor* 
tance ; and the fact, if true, would,* as I 
have endeavoured to show, have produced 
effects wholly different from, and eVen 
contiary to, those attributed to it in the 
Report. 

So much stress, however, is laid on the 
state of the exchange, that I think 4 ne- 
cessary to recall your attention to it. 

To any one who peruses the evidehca 
and accounts laid before the Committet^ 
without a disposition to seek for occult 
causes, there will appear no difficulty in 
ascribing the unfavourable state of the ex* 
change, to circumstances notorious and un- 
disputed. # 

All the witnesses examined attribute 
the fall uf the exchange to the balance of 
payments being turned against this coun- 
try, by the large importations from the 
Baltic, and of grain from France and 
Holland, by the operation of the French 
decrees, and of the American embargo, at 
once rendering exports difficult, and pre- 
venting the adjustment of accounts and 
remittances, and by the great expenditure 
of government abroad, in subsidies, and 
military and naval services. 

To go into the particulars *of these ac- 
counts would lead to a tedious detail 'of 
figures ; and upon the last hqpd, one of the- 
most important, the Committee epnfest^ 
their information to bcwimperfect. These 
circumstances also, were so ably discussed 
by right hon. friend (Mr. Rose) last 
night, as to render it less necessary to exa- 
mine them in detail. 

The efiect of the American embygC, t 
shall, however, touch upon, as I dp not ^ 
collect that he explained that pari of ihO, 
subject ; but it is so clearly stated ifi» t|ie 
evidence, as to require little elucMation^. 
It there appears, that the Amerrcatit, VrHjf 
were uniformly debtors to Grgat 
for mantafactufts eipoMd Td 
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rl|Mrgar#iPtcAt than the value of their pro- 
dllca received in return/ were also cre- 
ditors to the continent of Europe to a con- 
eiderabte amount, and that their debt to 
England was usually discharged in part 
by bills on the continent, which, of course, 
had the same effect on the exchange, a^s 
•n export of British goods of the same 
value. 

Our importations from the Baltic usually 
much exceed our exportations to the coun- 
tries on its shores, and this is more espe- 
cially the case in time of war, on account 
of the increased consumption of naval 
atores. The indirect mode of payment by 
means of the American bills, was there- 
fore particularly valuable; and when it 
was stopped, an effect was produced 
equal to the loss of a gre^t export of our 
own. The evil was also much increased 
by the sudden and unexpected nature of 
the interruption. 

The same mode of remittance would 
also have been important, with reference 
to the importations of corn from France 
and Holland, many of which are stated to 
have been paid for in actual cash, from 
the impossibility of making any other re- 
turn, and which might have been dis- 
charged by the American bills. 

But even if 1 had not been able to as- 
•ign any ordinary and well-understood 
causes for the present state of the ex- 
change, and to show that they were ca- 
pable of producing such effects by re- 
ferenlce to former experience, I should not 
have admitted any circumstance attending 
the exchange at the present time to be 
§aU9 factory evidence of the state of our 
internaf currency. For I cannot allow 
that principles and reasonings fairly ap- 
plicable to the phenomena of exchange, 
in ordinary cases, have any application 
to a state of things so novel and extraor- 
dinary as that which now exists. The 
xdjustment of exchange is, peihaps, the 
nicest^ and most artificial part of the com- 
mercial system. ][^y a complicated ar- 
rangement of the various money transac- 
tions of all commercial countries, it finally 
determines the mode of payment most 
advantageous to each, and least charge- 
able upon the whole. It abounds therefore, 
oven oeyond ail other mercantile trensac- 
Ifotis, in distant prospects and intricate 
tombinations, and for more than any other 
.dt^ends upon freedom of intercourse, and 
activity of correspondence. It is, there- 
fore, in a peculiar manner liable to de- 
fangament from those measures of rigorous 
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exclusion, by which the ruler of tba con* 
tipent haf attempted to cut off all com* 
munication between us and the coiintriea 
under his control. He has destroyed the 
modern improvements and refinements 
of trade-; and in a great degree thrown it 
bach^ to the practices of barbarous ages 
and uncivilized nations. We now trade 
with the continent, by means of .fortified 
stations and armed depots, as we formerly 
di«l with the savages of Africa and Ame* 
rica. Trade may be carried on by mere 
barter; and may even be lucrative and 
extensive in that form. And where the 
power of despotism is exerted to prohibit 
intercourse, barter is almost the only foim 
which trade can assume. But remit-, 
lances by exchange do not form part of 
such a system of trade. They are the 
offspring of credit and settled corres* 
pondence. 

Even under the present difficulties, ex- 
change as well as trade has contmued to 
exist; but, like trade, it has been ha- 
zardous, precarious and interrupted ; and 
in consequence exposed to great losses, 
and productive, when successful, of un- 
usual profit. It seems, indeed, to have 
been owing only to the high character of 
the merchants of England for good faith 
as well as property, that the operations of 
exchange have gone on at all ; but amidst 
all the fluctuations of the continent, re- 
liance was placed on the ultimate security 
of the drawer or acceptor resident here. 
Now it is only necessary to suppose an 
extraordinary profit to have been charged 
on bills drawn upon England to account 
for all those appearances which the Coih- 
mittee rely upon as so decisively provine 
the depreciation of our currency. And 
can it be said that the supposition of such 
an increase of profit on bills of exchange 
is inadmissible, w'hen we consider how ^ 
much the interruption of correspondence 
placed the British merchant at the mercy 
of his correspondent; and find in evidence 
that the prohibitory decrees have pro- 
duced such difficulties of communication, 
as to occasion some articles of trade to 
sell at a profit of two or three hundred 
per cent ? 

In times of regular and settled inter- 
course, indeed, irregularities to a consider- 
able extent may sometimes be observed. 
The exchange with the south of Europe 
has often been favourable to Great Britain, 
while it has been unfavourable with the 
north-^favourabk to America, and m- 
favourable^es to Eorope, aiAbesame tune; 
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Mid thig it periods ’'when 06 supposition 
ef a deritimnent in our internal Oor- 
teney could hate existed. 

Jt is somewhat singular that the Bullion 
Committee should rest on such vague and 
unsatisfactory proof of the excess of our 
paper currency as could be derived from 
the state of the exchange, even if no sofli- 
cient reasons of such a state could be 
pointed out, when they had bcfoic them 
the accounts in which that excess, if it 
existed, must have appeared. And before 
1 proceed to a particular examination of 
the resohilions proposed by the learned 
gent. 1 shall make a few observations on 
those accounts. 

But 1 must hrst notice an argument 
often urged, and which has, I believe, 
made considerable impression on the pub- 
lic out of doors, if not in this House. 
Whence, it is said, do those extraordinary 
profits arise which the Bank appears to 
have shared among its proprietors of late 
years, if it has only gone on in its accus- 
tomed course of business ? 

Without any inquiry into the internal 
management of the Bank, 1 think a satis- 
factory answer may be given from such 
sources of information as arc open to 
cvcry'ohc. It is notorious, that the com- 
mand of money is attended with much 
greater advantage in time of war than of 
peace.* Since the Bank Restriction Bill, 
and for some time previous to it, has been 
a time of continued war, and in part of 
this period an unusual scarcity of money 
prevailed ; several instances occurred, in 
which a proHt might be made upon go- 
vernment securities of twelve or fifteen per 
cent, and some instances of even greater 
profit ; it being stated by the hon. gent, 
near me (Mr. H. Thornton), in his evi- 
dence before the Committee of the House 
of Lords, as occasionally rising to 18 per 
cent. Now, can it be supposed that the 
Bank, by far the greatest dealer in go- 
vernment securities, did not participate in 
these profits, and in the other advantages 
which great monied proprietors at that 
time possessed ? 

But not only have the times been un- 
usually favourable to an advantageous em- 
ployment of the great trading capital of 
’the Bank, but that trading capital has 
^been increased, dn a remarkable 'manner, 
iit appears from the second Report of the 
Committee on Public Expenditure (1608), 
^Ihat the average increase of government 
'^balances in the hands of the Bank Since 
was not less then from seven to 
(VOL. XIX.) 


eight imiliens.' % 
to consider what 
company would irtahe 
lance to such ati extent* 'Whhm*lffmlW 
three years an aritmgeihOirt'lMiOiim 
been made with the Bank/ by mj? MW 
hon. friend tne Chancellor 'of tbe *nGBfi 
quer, by which the pablio have^olpaliiew’ 
a fair participation in the profits to be de* 
rived from that source : out before that 
arrangement was made, they belonged 
entirely to the Bank. And though 1 he^ 
lieve the directors to have been modoraiO 
and cautious in all their transactiotis, they 
would have been wanting in their duty 
their proprietors if they had not made^a 
fair commercial use of their advantageous 
situation ; and let it be recollected, that 
however large the profits of the Bank may 
have been, they were a ilirect and postliwr 
accession of national wealth derived from 
sources injurious to no one, but, on the cog^ 
trary, eminently useful both to the govern^ 
ment and every individual concerned. 

The question is not> whether the Bank 
has made large profits, which it had A fair 
right to do, and which have 'been ad^* 
vantageous to the public interests as well 
as its own, but, whether it has increased 
the issue of its notes beyond wbat the 
public convenience required, with a view 
to profit, and knowing that it could not bo 
called upon to pay them in specie. 

It is certainly true, that since the lre« 
striction has been imposed on the Bqnk^ 
the amount of its* notes has been greatly 
increased ; but I beg leave to ask, whe* 
ther our metallic currency has not di* 
mmished in an equal or greater degree ? 
The increase of Bank notes has been gm^ 
dual and moderate, and can, in every ifir« 
stance, be accounted for by an adequatf 
and obvious cause. 

From the time oft he restriction to the year 

1800, the increase was small. In 1800 and 

1801, the amount of notes considera* 
bly increased, because great quant^iea of 
specie were sent out of the kingdom for 
tne purchase of corn ; and from that pe** 
I'iod tlieir amount has been kept up, be- 
cause the exchange has never becomo 
sufficiently favourable to bring back^ any 
large proportion of the treasure dwtit 
abroad. Butfrom 1802 to h809, thA-in*- 
crease did not exceed ^ or 400,000/. ; and 
I would ask, whether this shewecLanycbs^ 
position on the part of the bank Dkeotpik# 
to avail themselves, improperly, 'of* dha 
act of 1804, by which the restnctions4lM 
been continued during the war / v ^ • f ; > 

. (3 P) 
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Since 1809, a further depression of the 
. ^;rchange has taken place, and a greater 
quantity of coin has gone out of the 
country, and the consequence has un 
doubtedly been a considerable addition to 
the amount of Bank-notes. But will any 
individual venture to affirm, from his own 
observation, that this addition has been 
greater than the public necessity required ? 
An increase took place last summer, when 
the failure of several country banks occa- 
sioned a demand for Bank-notes for the 
country circulation. That demand .has 
aince lessened, and a corresponding dimi 
nution has taken place. But, if the na- 
tural and obvious efiect of an excessive 
issue of paper be (as it is contended, and 
which 1 by no means deny), to increase 
the price of every ^article, 1 must ask how 
it happens, that the price of the govern- 
ment floating securities, and of the public 
funds,* has not been increased by the in- 
creased issue of Bank paper last summer ? 
In fact, instead of increasing, they have 
diminished in price, which seems to me to 
ailbrd a decisive answer to the allegation 
of excess ; and that there is rather a scar- 
city than a superabundance of the circu- 
lating medium seems further proved by 
the l^neficial effects produced by the re- 
cent issue of the commercial Exchequer- 
bills. 

I now. Sir, come to the particular re- 
view of the Resolutions proposed by my 
learned friend, and it is unnecessary for 
me to trouble you by discussing them at 
any considerable length, having already 
examined the leading principles upon 
which they depend. 

To the first 1 object, that it is erroneous 
in fact and law ; and 1 have already 
stated my reasons for denying that any 
precise standard of the weight of our cur- 
rent coin exists, or ever has existed, in 
thia country. 

If 1 am right in this opinion, it is clear 
lltiat not only the first resolution must be 
rejected, but that th^ six immediately fol- 
lowing, must fall with it, as they dejsend 
upon the same assumption of a fixe4 
standard of the current weight of coin, 
and are wholly nugatory and unmeaning 
without it. 

Thebighlk is true in point of fact, and 
is ibdeed suostantially the same with my 
MteoD/f proposition ; but being introduc- 
tory to succeeding resolutiona, which 1 
think equally onfouiKled in fact, and 
" dangerous in their ronaeiiuences, I cannot 
assent to it in the place and manner now 

pi. pobcd. 
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The ninth resblution il also true in fact, 
and perfectly Innocent; but it is of so 
nugatory ‘and (if I may be pardoned for 
the expression) so childish a nature, that 
I cannot think it would become the gra* 
vrty of parliament to place it on the 
Journals. 

The tenth Resolution 1 most deciiledly 
object to. It proposes to parliament, to 
declare that which is not, and never has 
been, true ; and the declaration of which 
must have the most alarming effects, li 
either means that Bank-notes have lost 
their relative value compared with the 
current coin which they represent — a 
proposition which 1 have already shown to 
be unfounded ; or it means that the value 
of Bank-notes should be measured by the 
price of bullion ; abd this is equally un- 
true. Bank-notes never have been the re- 
presentatives of any thing but the legal 
money of the realms and this they con- 
tinue to be for evety legal and honest 
purpose, as effectually as ever. 

To the eleventh resolution, so far as it 
respects the Bank of England, 1 equally 
object, for reasons which 1 have already 
assigned ; but upon that part of it, which 
respects the country banks, 1 must say a 
few words. 

I admit that great inconveniencies have 
been occasioned by the mismanagement 
of country banks, and the excess to which 
some of them have attempted to extend 
their circulation of paper. Much indi- 
vidual distress has arisen from the faci- 
lities which have been given to rash spe- 
culations, and particularly from the temp- 
tation which the partners in such banks 
have had, by depending for support upon 
the credit of the bank, to engage in com- 
mercial adventures far beyona either their 
skill or capital. Much evil has been the 
consequence, but it is not an evil of the 
nature described in the resolution. It is 
not a depreciation of the notes of the 
Bank of England, nor a general excess 
of paper circulation. But it is tho attempt- 
ing to supply the place of a perfectly se- 
cure and sound paper circulation by one 
which cannot maintain its credit. The* 
consequences have been frequent bank- 
ruptcies, and sometimes extensive distress. 

1 im far from saying, that the system 
of country banks does not requii'e regu- 
lation, or that evils such as these do not 
call for the interference of |iarltament. 
But it is a point of considerable difficulty, 
and one upon which parliament should 
iniertere with caution. 
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Tbe IBMI plauaible ivgalation which 
occttrsto me would be« to prohibit bankemj 
who issue notes^ from engaging in smy 
other commercial concerns ; but this re- 
gulation has been tried in Ireland, and 
found so liable to evasion, that it produced 
no materially beneficial efiect. 1 cannot, 
therefore, recommend its adoption, and I 
am not prepared with any other Which 1 
could recommend as both safe and eftc- 
lual. I wish only to call the attention of 
parliament to the subject generally, as one 
however in which there is much more to 
be apprehended from precipitation than 
delay. 

In order to support their general theory 
of the excess of paper currency, the Bul- 
lion Committee choose to assume, that the 
notes of the country banks bear a fixed 
proportion to those of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and are increased at the same time : 
*• the foundation (say they) being en- 
larged, the superstructure admits of a 
proportionate extension.^* I should have 
thought that there were members of the 
Committee, who would have been con- 
vinced from their own experience in bu- 
siness, that this assumption is so far from 
the truth, that the very contrary is often 
the fact, and that an increase of the one 
of tiiese two species of currency is fre- 
quently the consequence of a diminution 
of the other. This was exemplified in 
the course of last summer, when the failure 
of several country banks, and a general 
diminution of country bank naper, occa- 
sioned thereby, produced an increased 
issue of Bank of England notes to the ex- 
tent ot nearly three millions. 

On this point, the Committee had not 
only the experience of their own mem- 
bers to resort to, but had direct evidence 
bef(»re them. 

They examined Mr. Stuckey, a respect- 
able gentleman, with whom (not ia his 
capacity of a country banker, but in an 
otiicial situation which he holds) I am 
well acquainied ; and then, with their 
usual felicity in contradicting their evi- 
dence, report an opinion directly tbe re- 
verse of his statement. 

He is asked, Is it not your interest as 
a banker, to check tbe circulation of Bank 
of England notes ? and with that view do 
you not remit to Loudon such Bank of 
Eiiglatid notes as you may receive, beyond 
tbe amount which you may think k pru- 
pent to keep as a deposit in your cofieisl^' 

He answers, UtiqoestioEiably.*' « 
** What is the principle by wtiicb you 


regulate tbe issoe of Wli 

alwaye keep esset# ooougtr in 
consisting of stock, Eacbequor^il|i|^;4M 
other .convertible property^ stfifiti^llPw 
pay the whole of our notes in circuiatiolkff 

Supposing that tbe amount of tbii 
notes or the Bank of Englauil were ^ 
materiafly diminished, is it your opinioil 
that the notes of country banks Would 
take their place ? — ^As a matter of opkiiei& 

I should imagine, that in those parts of 
England where Bank of England notee 
circulate, if they were to be withdraws^ 
their places would be immediately filled 
up by the notes of country banks ; and J 
would fllusirate this opinion, by tbe ei^ 
ample of the county of Lancaster, wbaiv 
the notes of the Bank of England are the 
chief circulation for small payments.'' 

Is it your opinion that a country bank 
regulates its issues in proportion to iM 
deposits of Bank of England notes ot 
specie ?*' — We regulate ours by the 
assets we have in Lon^n (as I have before 
stated) to pay them, without much refer- 
ence to the quantity of Bank of England 
iiotes or specie which we have, althougli 
we always keep a quantity of both of the 
latter in our coffers to pay occasional de* 
mands made in the counti^." 

Such is the evidence of Mr. Stuckey* 
But Vi hat is the conclusion drawn by the 
Committee ? No other than this*-’* That 
so long as the cash, payments of the Bank 
are lusplnded, the whole paper of the 
country bankers js a superstructure raised 
upon the foundation of tbe paper of the 
Bank of England." 

I proceed to the twelfth Resolution, and 
admit, as every one must, the general 
truth of the fact which it affirms, though 
1 mast observe, that the words, ^ a con* 
siderable period of time," are too vague, 
and ought to be madg more definite, if it « 
could be proper to admit the Resolution* 
But forming a part of a series of propo- 
sitions such as we have before us, it is im* 
possible for me to agree to it, and standing 
alone, it would be ndgatory and unmean- 
ing, -and therefore unfit to be placed upon 
the Journals. .» 

The thirteenth Resolution it really a 
roost extraordina^ composition. PrOMd 
by the force of undenlayg faets, the 
learned gent« cannot avJP admitting 
that ** the adverse circumsteiiees of oiir 
trade, together with the targe emdanl tf 
Qur mimary expenditare abroad, 
have contributed to render Our e»Oh ao |O e ^ i 
witb the eontioent ef Soiopcl 
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j^ble*'^ This concession lo fact and com* 
.mon sense is indeed made with great 
* caution and evident reluctance; but it 
amounts very nearly to giving up the 
question. My thirteenth and fifteenth 
Propositions are little more than an ex* 
pension of this part of the Leafned Chair- 
man’s Resolution. 

Admitting, as he does, the effect upon 
^be exchange, of the circumstances al- 
luded to, by what scale can he measure 
the precise degree of their operation, or 
avoid agreeing with me, that they may 
have produced the whole of the tlepressioii 
ive obsci ve ? No, says the remaining part 
of the Resolution ; the extraordinary 
^degree, in which the exchanges have been 
depressed for so long a period, has been in 
a great measure occasioned by the depre- 
ciation which has taken place in the lela 
live value of the cuirency of this country, 
as compared with the money of foreign 
countries.'^ 

Here then is a completely new sense 
given to the word depreciation. I have 
already troubled you. Sir (I fear too long), 
on two kinds of depreciation ; a depreci- 
ation, compared with legal coin, and a 
depreciation compared with commodities : 
these two kinds both take place at home ; but 
|iow we have one which happens abroad — 
a depreciation compared with the money 
of foreign countries. This is never hinted 
at in the Report, which dwells largely 
upon one or the other, or both of the two 
senses which 1 have mentioned. The 
Sul lion Committee are ’resolved to have 
depreciation ; give them but depreciation, 
no matter what it means. But what is 
Ihp real meaning of a depreciation com- 
pared with the money of foreign coun- 
tries ; and has it (1 ask with all submis- 
sion) any meaning at all ? No man ever 
supposed English ^Bank-notes were ex- 
icbangeable lor foreign money abroad, or 
before this Resolution thought of saying 
they were depreciated because not so ex- 
changeable. The same thing is equally 
true of English guintsas. 

Jt may indeed be said, that when the 
exchange with Hamburgh, for instance, 
IS at thirty-six, the money of Hamburgh 
|oae^ when compared with the money of 
Sngl^ ; that when the exchange is 
pf Ihirty, money of England loses 
^heo compared with the money of Ham* 
blirgb*; and this loss is, 1 suppose, what 
AaR^sdlutio/i calls depreciation. If this 
h the meaning of the phrase, and 1 can 
po ptber (rom it, it emopnu to 


nothing more than a dffierent expression 
for an unfavourable exchange; and foe 
such a definition of exchange I need only 
refer to the hon. gent, neav me (Mr. H. 
Thornton) : What’’ said that hon. g^nt. 

do we mean by the rate of the ex« 
changes? We mean the rate at which 
the circulating medium of this kingdom 
passes in exchange for the circulating 
medium of other countries.” The true 
sense of this bugbear Resolution is then 
only this, that part of the fall of the ex- 
change is owing to causes, about which 
we art perfectly agreed, and to which in- 
deed, I, in common with the witnesses, 
attribute the whole of it; but that in, great 
part it is produced |||| nothing but the fall 
of the exchange itself: a mode of reason- 
ing, which 1 arn sure the learned chairman 
of the Bullion Committee is too good a 
logician, deliberately to defend, though 
he may have been inadvertently led into 
It by the indistinctness of his own expres- 
sions. ^ 

Wall regard to the fourteenth Resolu- 
tion, I should think the ambiguity of it, a 
snfiicieiit reason for its rejection. It im- 
poses a solemn duty on the Directors of 
the Bank ; but instead of letting them 
know what that duty is, it leaves them to 
guess at it as they can. It direcu..them 
** to advert to the state of the foreign ex- 
changes, as well as to the pi ice of bullion, 
with a view to regulate the amount of 
their issues;” but it does not tell thcn;i, 
whether in any given case (suppose when 
the exchange falls), they are to diminish 
or to increase their issues. Now a precise 
direction was the more necessary, because 
the governor and deputy governor of the 
Bank tell you in their evidence, that in 
their opinion, the issues of the Bank have 
no eflect upon the exchange. And, in- 
deed, I can trace no connexion between 
them in examining the accounts upon the 
table. We have seen the course of ex- 
change both rise and fall, when there was 
an increased issue of bank-notes ; we have 
seen the same circumstances take place 
when the issue was diminished ; therelore, 
if the exchange is affected, which may be 
doubtful, by the issue of bank-notes, it is 
certainly not governed by it. I should, 
however, equally object to the Resolution, 
if it were made, as it ought to be, distinct 
and imperative ; because, by taking from 
the Bank Directors that discretion which 
they are best able to exercise, we should 
run the risk of doing great mischief in the 
pursuit of gn object, which o^tilerieiice has 
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shewn to be unattainnWe. There are. 
undoubtedWi reasons, connected with the 
concerns of the Bank, why the directors 
should attend to the course of exchange, 
but they are not such as uniformly to lead 
either to an increase or diminution of is- 
sues. As long as the management ef the 
affairs of the Bank is left in their hands on* 
controuled, they will apply their judgment 
to the circumstances of each case, as it may 
arise, and act under a sense of responsibility 
to parliament and to the public, a$ well as 
to their own corporation. But this resolu- 
tion would take that responsibility from 
them, and where would it place it ? To 
whom are the Directors to apply for in- 
structions ill a case oAoubt ? To parlia- 
ment ? Parliament m!^ not be sitting.-— 
To the Treasury ? I believe no man who 
wishes well to public credit, would desire 
to place the Bank under the control of the 
Traasury. And who will say that either 
Parliament or the Treasury can be so well 
acquainted with the complicated details 
which cuter into the consideration of a 
question of this kind, as the directors 
Uiemselves? Perhaps the learned chair- 
man may say, that no such reference can 
be necessary ; that his lule is meant to be 
invariable, and that in all cases whatever, 
when the exchange falls, the issues of the 
Bank should be contracted. To prove bis 
mistake, it is only necessary to read a 
sentence of his own Bullion Report : 

Your (Jnmmittee aie clearly of opinion, 
that although it ought to be the general 
policy of the Bank Directois to diminish 
their paper, in the event of a long con- 
tinuance ol a hjnli price of bullion, and a 
very uiifavoiiritblc exchange, yet it is 
essential to the commercial interests of 
this country, and to the generVil fulfilment 
of those inetcantile engagements which 
a free issue of paper may have occa- 
sioned, that the accustomed degree jof ac- 
commodation to the merchants should not 
be suddenly and materially leduceci; and 
that if any ^ener«U and serious difliculty 
or apprehension on this subject should 
arise, it may, in the judgment of your 
Committee, be counteracted without dan- 
ger, and with advantage to the public, by 
a liberality in the issue of Bank of Bug- 
land paper proportioned to the urgency of 
the particular occasion.’^ 

1 also object to this Resolution as im- 
plying a censure on the diiectors of the 
Bank, which, in my opinion, their con- 
duct has not deserved, but which, if sup- 
posed to be merited, ought to have been 


so distinctly expressed as 'to bsl 
of a direct answer* • t 

On the fifteenth Reioiotioi} 
say, that Tam ready, in the fullest *smi|v 
ner, to admit the great importance of fMT 
legal convertibility of our circnlktihg^ 
paper into coin, not because I think it 
only security against an excess of paper* 
but* because it is the only adequate re* 
medy for public alarm, ft is impossiUe 
to foresee to what extent public alarm' 
may go, or what its consequences may 
be, in a country in which the circulating 
medium possesses no intrinsic value. For 
this reason 1 admit the convertibility of 
paper into coin to be of the greatest ipi- 
portance, although, while no alarm exists, 
and credit is enure, it seems to me indif* 
ferent of which our circulation may con- 
sist, as either will equally answer all the 
purposes of currency. 

But though I agree thus far with my 
learned friend, I disapprove of his Resolu- 
tion, as directly leading to that last resolu- 
tion which he has at present (so strangely 
I think) withdrawn from our coniidpra- 
tion. Without that Resolution, it is* nt* 
terly useless — with it, it would be danger-^ 
ous and injuriops. it is easy to ^ee the 
evils of our situation, but at present we 
unfortunately have not the means of ap- 
plying a remedy. 1 am sure the plan ef 
the Bullion Committee proposed in these 
two last Resolutions, would not operate 
beneficially. 

Let us consider the effect of an im- 
mediate resumption of cash payments. 
It w^ould introduce the use of gold in our 
internal transactions, a circumstance de- 
sirable, no doubt ; but is the attainment of 
that object worth the risk which must be 
encountered r No improvement of the 
exchange could take place unless our coin 
were exported, a measure which even the 
Bullion Committee have not ventured to 
recommend, however clearly arising out 
of their principles. But supposing those 
principles carried to their utmost extent, 
and the free exportatibn of our gold cojn 
permitted, who can doubt that the drain of 
It would be so great as to force lis to have 
recourse, from direct necessity, to a fresh 
restriction, under circumstances still more 
unfavourable and alarming ^n the pre- 
sent ? The whole effect of %e attempt 
would be to destroy our credit, and in-' 
crease our danger. * 

The Committee themselves have, net 
however, ventured to recommend an ilh* 
mediate resumption of cash paykneiitt^* 
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They propose it after the expiration ol 
two years ; and 1 am particularly desirous 
lo turn tt>e attention of the House to the 
interval between the determination that 
the Bank should resume its cash payments* 
and the actual commencement of those 
payments* This would be a most im- 
portant period, and pregnant with the ut- 
most danger. The jBank would be under 
the necessity of collecting a large quantity 
of bullion* in order to answer the demands 
which would of course be made upon it*, 
and that necessity would make the rate of 
exchango still more unfavourable to us* 
because the price of bullion would aug- 
ment every where in proportion to the 
supposed wants of so great a purchaser ; 
and the effect upon the exchange would* 
from the peculiar nature of the article* be 
•till greater than would be occasioned by 
tlie purchase of other commodities. 

The bullion so collected would remain 
.locked up in the Bank without being of 
the smallest use* during the interval* to 
any person whatever. It is indeed con- 
tended* in the Bullion Report* that the 
knowledge of the approaching resumption 
of cash payments would of itself increase 
the public confidence ; but this I deny* 
because its tendency to produce that 
effect would be much more than counter- 
balanced by the other consequences which 
must result from it* one of which is* 
that the Bank would be forced* from mo- 
tives of self-preservation* to circumscribe 
its issues of paper* in order to lessen the 
demands which might 'be made upon it 
when the period of cash payments arrived* 
and at the same time to collect* by every 

E ossible method* all the gold which could 
e met with. 

Now 1 wish the House to consider the 
situation in which the government* the 
merchant* and indeed every class of men* 
would be placed* if the issues of Bank- 
notes were greatly diminished* while gold 
was even scarcer than at present. " It 
would.be a situation which cannot be con- 
templated without tiie most serious alarm. 
What oth^r currency can be substituted 
when both coin and Bank-notes shall have 
disappeared ? It is possible and indeed 
probable, that the extremity of the evil 
might a remedy* by forcing the 
notes of «hd3ntry banks into general cir- 
culation* as has been pointed out in the 
evidence of Mr. Stuckey* which I have 
quoted. In which case the remedy pro- 
p^d .by the Committee for an excess of 
would end in the mere substitution 
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of a paper lesatecuro* and of infisrior va- 
lue. 

But what would be the other alterna- 
tive } I beg to state it in the words of an 
hon. friend of mine* a leading member of 
the Bullion Committee (Mr. Uenrv Thorns 
ton*) on his examination before the Secret 
Committee of the House of liords in [797. 

He was asked* ** If any considerable 
proportion of the Bank advances to go- 
vernment had been repaid in the course 
the last two years (suppose to the extent of 
four or five millions}* are you of opinion 
that a reduction in the quantity of Bank- 
notes to that extent could have been made 
without occasioning great public dis- 
tress I am jft^rly of opinion* that a 
reduction of Ban^otes to the extent of 
5*000*000/. less than their hitherto exist- 
ing amount* would either produce the 
subsiitution of seme other paper* nearly 
to the aame* or perhaps to a still greater 
amount ; or* assuming no such substitution 
to take place* that it would produce very 
general* if not universal failures* in the 
metropolls.^^ 

For this opinion he then gives^ his rea- 
sons* which appear to me perfectly clear 
and satisfactory. Now 1 would ask the* 
hon. gentleman — I would ask the House* 
whether if* in 1797* while our metallic 
currency was still abundant* the diminu- 
tion of . Bank-notes to the amount of 
five millions* would have produced a, 
general bankruptcy in London* wbat the 
effect of a proportionate diminution would 
be nuw ? 1 would ask them further* whe- 

ther they are so confident of the success 
of the plan of the Bullion Committee* so 
impressed wkh its benefits* as to think the 
attempt worth the risk of a general bank- 
ruptcy? Of bankruptcies we have had 
enough* enough to make the heart ache* and 
great indeed must be my opinion of the 
advantages of any measure, deep my con- 
viction of its necessity* before 1 can con- 
sent to* run any hazard of extending them 
further. 

Having taken this brief review of the 
Resolutions proposed by my learned friend* 
1 shall shortly touch on those propositions 
which it is my intention to offer to the con- 
sideration of the House* in the event of 
the rejection of them. 

The general object of my Propositions 
is* to show* by a deduction of historical 
facts* that there is nothing in our pre- 
sent situation with respect to foreign ex- 
changes* and the price of bullion, new in 
iu nature; though in degreejr from thf 
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concurrence of u Variety of extraordinary 
circumstances, it may exceed what hat 
formerly taken place. It is not, as 1 ha?6 
already said, my wish to pledge the House 
to a recognition of abstract principles, 
but to record facts, and from them to draw 
this only inference, that it would be un- 
wise to endcBTOur, by an alteration in our 
internal currency, which is in itself im- 
practicable or highly dangerous, to reme- 
dy inconreniences which we have no suf- 
ficient reason to believe the state of our 
internal currency has produced. 

In the place of the first seven Hesolu- 
tions of the learned gentleman, I mean to 
propose a general Remiution, stating the 
right of the sovereign Vregulate the legal 
current coin of the kingdom. In opposi- 
tion to hts doctrine of a fixed and invaria- 
ble standard of current coin, I am pre- 
pared to prove the prerogative of the 
crown to regulate the standard, by a re- 
ference to the soundest legal authorities, 
and the repeated and acknowledged prac- 
tice of ages. I must, however, ^uard 
against a misrepresentation, in which 1 
find the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
involved, as well as myself ; as if 1 had 
intended to recommend, and (which would 
be much more important) as if he liad in- 
sinuated an intention of proposing, an 
alteration in the standard of our money. 
With respect to the right honourable gen- 
tleman, 1 believe 1 may venture to aiiirm, 
that the idea is utterly unfounded ; and 
with regard to myself, 1 can assure the 
House that I should be a most determined 
adversary to any such proposition. 

During the existence of a public debt, 
the alteration of the standsffd of money 
would be an act of bankruptcy, and a 
direct fraud on the public creditor as 
well as every private creditor; and if 
time admitted of going into the discus- 
sion, I could prove it to be an act of 
useless and unprofitable injustice, pro- 
ductive of no advantages whatever to the 
state. 

My second Proposition is intended to 
correct an error of my learned friend, 
respecting the nature of the promissory 
notes issued by the Bank. He has at- 
tempted. without the slightest foundation, 
to establish an opinion, that the value of 
Bank-notes was to be measured by the 
price of standard bullion. 1 propose, in 
answer to this opinion, to declare, that 
they are representatives of legal coin, and 
of nothing else— -not more of bullion than 
any other commodity. But it is also 


doe, in justice to tlie Bank, 
what If perfectly tree, that H p 

century alv^rs ready strieily^fo ii«e«^ 
its eo^gements; and has been preMkliw ^ 
from cominning to >do ao, not by ally' w 
of its own, but by tbe Interposition « 
legisl^fa-e. For it most ^ i^oollectiM^ 
that the restriction of cash paymenta irtaf 
a measure of public policy, nol^ a fhemtlt 
to the Bank. It was origmally 
and has been since continued, for reUsoiii 
connected with the safety of tbe state, 
and not upon any application of ^at cor* 
poraiion. And there is nothing in this or 
any other resolution which I shall pro- 
pose, which can have tbe effect of pre* 
venting parliament from, removing the 
resikiction, whenever it may be compati« 
ble with the public safety to do so. 

1 now come to the third Proposition, on 
which my learned friend has alreiuiy 
thought fit to touch, and on which, aa^ it 
involves the principal point of difference ^ 
between the Committee and me, I cannot 
but expect much discussion whenever it 
may come formally before the House. ^ 

My first object in it is, to come to w 
clear and distinct understanding of the 
question with those gentlemen who main- 
tain the depreciation of Bank notes. In 
the controversy which haa taken plsNse, 
the depreciation of Bank notes has beea 
talked of in such a variety of senses, that 
though I am sure the phrase is extremely - 
mischievous, and has done great injury to 
public credit, because 1 am certain that it 
is commonly understood, both at home 
and abroad, in one sense only, and that 
the most alarming of any, 1 do not know 
but that I may think the real meaning affix- 
ed to it by many of those who assert its ex- 
istence perfectly innocent, and even by 
possibility, may agree with them. 

I have, therefore, so framed the Resolu- 
tion, that every gentleman may, and oh^t 
to vote for it, who does not believe toat 
Bank notes have lost their value ig ordi- 
nary and legal transactions as compared 
with the current coin of the realm which 
they Vepresent. Those who contend for 
the depreciation of Bank notes in any of 
the other fanciful senses which I have be- ^ 
fore had occasion to discuss, ought all to 
vote with me upon this question. And in 
that number I cannot but hope to find the 
members of the Bullion Committee# who 
have by no mekns expressed a clear opi-^ 
nion in their Report that Banknotes haiir 
lost their relative value wjth reference fa 
coin. But particularl][ I look foir the kdp- 
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port of the bonouroble gentleman ‘who 
some time ago declined' answering my 
question fMr, Hutkissoo), amlke has die- 
. nnctly told the public, that the experi- 
ence of our own as well as of all other 
countries, has placed beyond the reach of 
controversy, the proposition, tbat*ff one 
part of the currency of* a country*^ (pro* 
^ided such currency be made either di- 
fectly or virtually a legal tender, accord- 
ing to its denqininatiuii, which he con- 
tends Bank notes are) be depreciated, 
the whole of that currency, whether paper 
or coin, must be equaify depreciated/^ 
Now, if guineas be as much depreciated 
as Bank notes. Bank notes are of as much 
value as guineas ; and that is certainly all 
which the Proposition affirms. I am so 
far from making this appeal with any in- 
sidious view, that I seriously declare, that 
1 think the concurrence of those gentle- 
men in this Resolution would be a remedy 
'Ibrthitt mischief, of which, so contrary to 
their wishes and inientious, their Report 
bjis been the cause. 

1 have, however, another object in this 
Proposition. On a question so long and 
so warmly contested, I think parliament 
ought not to stop at the mere rejection of 
a measure proposed to it, but to pronounce 
a .distinct opinion, and that an opinion so 
pronounced will do much towards setting 
the question itself at rest. 1 wish the 
liouse to pledge itself to the belief that 
Bank notes still are, as they have always 
been, equivalent to legal coin for the in- 
ternal purposes of the country, the only 
purposes to which they ever have , been 
applicable. - 

Ad opinion so declared will have an ef- 
fect similar to that of an association to 
support the credit of the Bank. Many 
members will recollect the eliect produced 
by the association of the merchants and 
bankers in 1797. It instantaneously dis- 
pelled all doubt and alarm, and restored 
credit and confidence. 1 believe the mer- 
chants^and bankers gre now quite as ^eady 
to renew such an association. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is not necessary ; for iheif opi- 
nions are sufficiently known. It is not on 
the Royal Exchange tlv^t the depreciation 
of Bank notes is talked of. But this Re- 
Mlutiofl, uniting the' sense of parliament 
in the same cause, w].ll give weight and 
•trength to their declared opinion. 

I have introduced into the' Resolution, 
since it was first drawn up^ (as has been 
observed), the* words, ** in' public estima- 
tion,'^ with a vieiy of obviating any sup- 


position that I maant to affiwti Bank 
notes had a legal equivalency to coin. ‘ •! 
never bad any idea of /lotng so: and it 
would be peculiarly improjpier to propose 
to the House any declaration on this sub^ 
ject at present, when the judges . actually 
have under their coasideration a criminal 
case, in which their decision may turn on 
this very point. 

Tlte following Propositions, down to the 
fourteeiub, contain a comparison of the 
circumstances at present affecting our re- 
lations with foreign countries with those 
which have existed in former times, and 
show by historical deduction, that we have 
no reason to attribute the present depres- 
sion of the exchailge to the state of our 
paper circulation, because similar depres- 
sions have formerly taken place when no 
paper circulation existed, or no other than 
what was convertible at pleasure into coin ; 
and that the degree ana duration of the 
present depression may be accounted for 
by the extraordinary cii^cumstances of our 
military, political, and commercial situa- 
tion ; and this conclusion is distinctly 
drawn in the fifteenth Proposition. 

The facts contained in these Proposi- 
tions I believe to be unquestionably true, 
and 1 am prepared to prove them when- 
ever it may be proper to do so, by refer- 
ence to^the documents on the table of the 
House, and other authentic information. 

At present 1 shall only observe, that the 
analogy of former instances would lead us 
to ascribe the depression of the exchange 
principally to the combination of a great 
military expenditure abroad, with a high 
price and large importation of grain. 
When eithei^of these circumstances has 
occurred, the exchange has usually be- 
come unfavourable ; when they have been 
united, it has never failed to do so. These 
are circumstances wholly unconnected 
with our internal currency ; and circum- 
stances probably unavoidable, and not 
imputable to any blamable conduct what- 
ever. 

In our military expenses, we are pay- 
ing the price, a heavy and inconvenient 
price I admit, of a glorious struggle not 
only frr our own independence, but for 
the liberty and independence of the human 
race at large, now threatened with uni- 
versal subjugation. On the principle of 
supporting such a struggle with our ut- 
most efforts, 1 have beard no dissentient 
voice, and, as to all details respecting the 
means of domg it, it is not now the time 
to enter upon theim 





6tin lets tun any doobt be endertained 
with respect to tlie propriety of the itn- 
portations of grain whicn hare taken place 
in a season of dearth, in which the price 
has approached to that of the greatest 
acarctty. The right hon. Tice-president 
of the Board of Trade has explained the 
rea^ni which induced the privy council 
to give encouragement to these importa- 
tfons, and they ware reasons of cogent 
and imperious oecenity. 

The Council were not unaware, that, by 
so doing, they were likely to aggravate 
the evils of an unfavourable exchange; 
but the subsistence of the people was, as 
it ought to be. an object superior to all 
eensiaerattonsof commercial convenience. 

Great, however, as the effects, upon the 
exchange, of our military expences com- 
bined with the importation of gram must 
have been, they could neither have been so 
great nor so lasting, had the Ireedom 
ef commercial intercourse existed as in 
farmer times. In this the real novelty of 
our situation consists. For though 1 do 
not carry the doctrine of commercial equi- 
valents so far as the hon. gent opposite^ 
(Mr. Huskisson), 1 admit that there is a 
continual tendency in an unfavourable 
exchange to correct itself by cheeking 
importation and encouraging exportation, 
and that, though for a time it m \y be 
overpowered by political emergencies, or 
by pressing calls for articles of unavoid- 
able necessity ; yet, if freedom of tfatle 
exists, it will usually prevent any exces- 
sive inequality, and in no long time restore 
'the balance. 

The fourteenth Proposition is intended 
to show, that on account of the extension 
of trad^ and the great increase of our 
public rprenue and expenditure since 1797, 
a more abundant currency is necessary to 
carry on the business of the country, and 
that we should have no reason to conclude 
llhat our currency was excessive if it 
should appear considerably to exceed in 
amount what then existed. This, how- 
ever, 1 believe to be so far from the fact, 
diat the diminution of coin is, perhaps, 
folly equal to the increase of paper cir- 
culation. 

I Bln dow arrived at the last and most 
important Propositions, those which re- 
s(>ect the Removal of the Bank restriction. 
On the Meertth Proposition, which de- 
clares ** that it ir highly important, that 
the restriettods should be removed when* 
wrer the political and commercial rela- 
tions of the country shalt reader it coni- 
(VOL XIX.) 


petible wiA the public mtel«lb*^ X 
My nothing, is the ' gehlkleilMn agdibit 
whora 1 have been arguing, entirely bdta- 
eor in the same opinion, and 1 belfefd 
that a difference on this point icaatee^ 
any where exists. 

Nor shall 1 think it necessary to d#oll 
long upon the last Propoiition, so mdoh 
of the reasoning which i haXe applieo tp 
other points, having a direct reference t6 
this. If 1 have succeeded in showiAg thd 
fallacy of those arguments by which it ia 
attempted to prove the excess and da^ 
preciation of our currency, I need say nd 
more to establish the inexpediency ot 
taking a step which all admit to be at- 
tended with danger, as a remedy to aB 
imaginary evil. 1 have also, as I thhik, 
shown that the removal of the Bank re- 
striction would not have the bftbet of re- 
storing a favourable course of exchailge. 

But my great objection to the 
of the restriction at the end of the propos- 
ed period of two years, is, that unless i 
ch<%nge of circumstances, contrary to ^all 
probability, should take place in the 
mean time, the resumption of cash pay^ 
meiits at the period proposed, wolila bo 
wholly impracticable. The very Report 
of the Bullion Committee states the im- 
praetlcability of an immediate, or very 
eai ly, resumption of cash payments. 
" Your Cummittee,’* it says, are of opf- 
nion that if peace were to be immediatdy 
ratified, in the present state of our circu- 
lation it would be most baxardous to com- 
pel the Bank to pay cash in siX' monthijt 
and^ould be found wholly impracticable*'^ 
They are, therefore, it further says, " of 
opinion that even if peace should inter- 
vene, two years should be given to thsi 
Bank for resuming its payments ; but 
that, even if the war Should be prolonged^ 
cash payments should be resumed by the 
end of that period.’* 
d)o the Committee then mean to con- 
tend that there is no difibrence between 
war, such a war as tl^ present, and^peace t 
Do they think that peace would give no 
additional security apd faclHiy to thu 
Bank, in preparing for the resumption of 
cash payments ? Are they of opinion 
that itiwould afford no advantages to thd 
government in so arranging in its pecu- 
niary concerns, as to be independent of 
assistance^ from the Bank— that would 
five no stability to commercial credit fa 
genera) ? Will they uffirm that their 
Chairman m tmireiy mishdM in Mm 
in his liV 
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cifcumstances.of our trikl«f;|tQ^ther with 
itii» large aq[|punt.of our expen«> 

di^ure abroad, may hafe .Contributed to 
render our excboiiges uufii>!vpurabl6 V* or 
to what miraculous aid . 40 ' they look for 
removing these unfavourable circum* 
stances, and making it iiidiffor^nt whether 
we have war or peace ? 

It would really appear that they thought 
it indilferent, from the mode in which 
regret is expressed in the Report. that 
fhe suspension of cash payments has been 
continued so long; and particularly that 
by the manner in which the present con 
tinuing act is framed, the character should 
have been given to it of a permanent war 
measure/* 

^ That the suspension has. from neces* 
•ity. been continued so long, we must ail 
regret. Once, and once only, there ap* 
peered a prospect of a change of circum- 
stances which might admit of its removal, 
and the directors of the Bank, it ought to 
be remembered, immediately took mea- 
sures which proved the sincerity of their 
desir.: that it might be removed. In the 
year 1798. and the early part of 1799. the 
course of exchange was remarkably fa- 
vourable. and the Bank, in consquence. as 
a prelude to a general resumption of cash 
payments, obtained permission, pursuant 
to a clause in the restriction act. to pay 
loms under five pounds in cash. Under 
this permission, large sums, much larger 
than the public are generally aware of. 
have actually bqen paid. The renewal of 
war on the continent, and still more the 
failing harvests of 1799 and 180(). ^de- 
stroyed our hopes, and I Will venture to 
say there has never been a moment since, 
in which the restriction coakl safely have 
been removed. 

With respect to the present continuing 
act. I am not ashamed, however it may 
expose me to the censure of the Bullion 
Committee, to declare my adherence to 
the opinions of the Parliament of 1 304. 
and the<^ad ministration by whom that act 
was proposed. Of '(bat administration, 
after, such a lapse of time, and so great a 
change of circumstances. I mean to speak 
historically only when I say that on the 
most carelul review of their measures, po- 
litical. military, and financial. I see no 
reason to think them inferior either in 
ju^ment. foresight, or vigour, to any# 
yf their predecessors or successors. 

* ‘ With respect to this particular measure. 

I think it an instance of their judgment 
aad foresight. It was certainly meant as 


a permanent war meisuce-^not’ as an or* 
dinary war measure, but one which the 
peculiar circumstances of .the present war 
would render necessary during, its con- 
tinuance ; subject undoubtedly to the re- 
vision of parliament, if. contrary to ap- 
pearances then existing, the character of 
the war should so change as to admit of 
its being dispensed with. 

Have then the circumstances of the 
war so changed since that time, as to show 
that this opinion was ill-founded ? Have 
they not. on the contrary, from year to 
year assumed a character still more de- 
cidedly confirming it? 

It is unnecessary to enter into a detail 
of particulars where the general result is 
to clear as to force conviction on the 
mind ; but jf there has never since been 
a moment at which the restriction could 
safely have been removed— if. on the 
contrary, circumstances have arisen, which 
would have imperiously required its impo- 
sition. had it not beep already ih force— 
if the appearance of our present circum- 
stances be such, as more than ever to en- 
force its necessity, and to place the pos- 
sibility of its removal in doubt and dis- 
tance. shall we impeach the judgment and 
foresight of those who, foreseeing the ge- 
neral state of things, though not the par- 
ticular events, provided in time for the 
emergency ? 

They knew that the conclusion of peace 
miicl make an important difierence in our 
situation. "Whether in that event the 
Bank restriction can safely be removed, 
after so short a period as six months, it is 
impossible, as yet. to judge, because we 
cannot foresee the circumstances under 
which peace may be concluded. But 
parliament has wisely fixed the shortest 
term in any de^ee probable, because it 
will be much easier to extend it. if neces- 
sary. than to contract it. 

L«t us. however, consider the additional 
means of mercantile accommodation which 
peace will afford. A debt Trom govern- 
ment to the Bank of no less than seven 
millions and a half will become payable: • 
the liquidation of the other parts of the 
unfunded debt, and the general rise of the 
public funds, will give great facility to in- 
dividual credit-*above all. a sinking fund 
of twelve millions will then be poured* 
into the money-market without being** 
counteracted by new loans. i 
, Such means of supplying addilionel * 
pita! no csountry ever possessed. Some J; 
jneonvanieni^es ineyt pertmps^ in paooeia ^ 
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time, eten ariie from their abundance ; 
but of these it is not now necessary to 
speak. My object is only to justify the 
(wliament of 1804, in fixing the resump^ 
tion of cash payments at the period of 
peace. 

That parliament also felt, what I think 
the Bullion Committee are a little apt to 
forget, that the Bank.restriction is not a 
thing to be trifled with, nor without public 
inconyenience to be brought into frequent 
discussion. 

I think the Committee must forget 
this, because, after all, they propose 
their measure as an experiment, liiey 
speak of the possible occurrence of po* 
litical circumstances, which may be 
thought hereafter to furnish an argument 
in favour of some prolongation of the pro- 
posed period of resuming cash payments, 
or even in favour of a new law for their 
temporary restriction after the Bank shall 
have opened.'* For this experiment, 
which they are conseiods may fail — which 
I think rash, and desperate, and wholly 
impracticable, what do they risk ? They 
risk, as we are told by one of their most 
distinguished members (Mr. Henry Thorn- 
ton), a general bankruptcy in London. 
Such is the danger to individuals. And 
what will be the consequences to the go- 
vernment ? We have heard the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer complain of the in- 
convenience occasioned by the delay of 
this question. Whether be is provided 
with a systeni of measures to be proposed 
to parliament in the event of its acceding 
to the recommendation of the Bullion Re- 
port, 1 do not know : but I know, that, if 
he 18 , they must be measures wholly new 
and discordant from the financial systems 
of many years past. 

To carry on the operations of the war 
for the next two years, not only with- 
out the accommodations afforded by the 
Bank, not only under the inconvenience 
of * a forced repayment of the bank- 
advances, but under the pressure of a 
circulation so contracted and cramped, 
aa it necessarily must be, is a task which 
no minister has yet been compelled to 
attempt, and which, if it can be any 
way effected, can be accomplished only 
by a pressure upon the people far greater 
than they have yet experienced. 1 
suspect that it could not be efiected at 
all, and that if we were not compelled to 
sue for peace, we should at last be obliged 
to recall our forces from abroad, and 
abandon tbs contincBtal war, just at the 
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moment whtb the cAncurMl bpiliidii a|p- 

C ars to be, «(iiat fairer prospe^u thfia wd 
♦e yet known are opiramg. ^ * ' 

This isnovageeanddetnkmatoryKito* 
menr, but founded upon experience, as 
well as reaioniiy. Toe foil experience of 
such a situation as oori wOuM be under 
the system of the Bullion Committee, We 
have never indeed had ; but we have, in 
two periods referred to by them forbther 
purposes in their Report, felt the eflerts^of 
a restricted circulation. In 1783 the 
imes of the Bank of England were' con- 
siderably reduced ; and though peace had 
then been concluded, the 9 per cent, 
fonds were-at 50, navy bills were at from 
15 to 20 per cent, discount, and the gelul* 
ral depression of property so great, that 
the resources of the country Were btT 
many supposed to be irrecoverably rubied. 
In 1700 the Bank again reduced itsbnkhes, 
and the effects were similar. The ^b'lier 
funds were even lower, failing at that timd 
to 40. 1 do not contend that the diminu- 
tion of the issues of the Bank alone pro- 
duced these effects ; but if the other cif- 
cumstances existing at those two periods 
be compared with those of onr present si- 
tuation, I am afraid the advantage wiH be 
by no meana in our favour. In two nloit 
important points bow great is the difler- 
ence ! In one of those cases the freedom 
of trade was complete— in the other, it Ck* 
isted to a considerable degree— iif b6lh, a 
plentiful metallic currency continued in 
circulation. I need not point out our pre- 
sent situation in both those respects. Ndr 
shall 1 attempt to estimate what the reve- 
nue might amount to when every ntah, 
who did not wish to pay his taxes, fnight* 
say, with apparent truth, that he coold ob^ 
tain no money of any kind to discharge^' 
them ; and those who were willing to pay, 
might be under a real impossibility ot do- 
ing so. 

1 cannot indeed, whatever may be the 
decision of parliament, pretend to pene- 
trate the darkness of futurity— to foresee 
whether our arms wilfbe successful or un- 
fortunate— whether the continent will 
break its fetters, or remain in subjection, 
whether commerce will recover freedom 
and activity, or remain palsied by the ' 
frown of a despot ; but 1 am anxicUis that 
the arm of government should be strength- 
ened rather than crippled, and that we 
should not give up the chances of success, 
and the means of avai ling oursf Ives of any 
favourable events which Frovidence mif 
grant us. 
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I ^ink we sball b^pr^ff them hy 
adhering calmly and firmly (b tte $yaiem 
which I rece^mmaDd'^not ed' my own 
aufborify, but that of parfia^lh^^y which 
it has already been establisfabd ; and by 
not sufiering ourselves io jbe hurried into 
precipitate measures by our i^patienbo of 
some inconveniencieSf gelling no doubti 
but irom which we cannot at present be 
frt^ed : while the plan pr^os^ by the 
Committee would, without emctingthe ob* 
ject they have iii view* do more than 
either the decrees or the victories of Buo- 
naparte, to execute bis designs for dtir de- 
8t;ruction. 

Mr. Hiukiston declared, that he could 
not agree with the principles and opinions 
maintained with such’ confidence and urged 
with such ability in the luminous and com 
preheosive speech of the right hon. gent, 
who had just sat down; neither was itpos- 
aijhlo fur him to give a silent vote upon 
this important subject, even though he nad 
not been so pointedly and personally 
called upon, as ho had been by the right 
hon. gent, to slate his opinion upon it. 
The manner, in whiuh that call had been 
made, appeared to him extremely irregu- 
lar, and wholly inconsistent with the uni- 
form practice of that House and the esta- 
blished rules and forms of discussion in 
the course of its proceedings. The right 
hon. gent, had thought proper, in the 
middle of his speech, to require of him a 
brief and summary opinion upon this most 
rave aud iiuricate subject* in order that 
a might have in the concluding part of 
hia speech an opportunity to comment 
upon it at length. No gentleman, he 
must contend, had a right to expect from 
him an answer in such a way, even if he 
had not felt it necessary for him to deliver 
bis opinion upon the subject somewhat 
more at length. He was aware, in offer- 
ing. himself to the House, that it would be 
necessary for him to revert to opinions 
which been already much discussed, 
and he^ould not revert to them without 
recurring at the same time to details which 
he feared would appear dry and uninter- 
esting to the Committee. It was, how- 
ever, necessary for him to recur to those 
opinions and arguments, in answer to the 
speech which had been just delivered, and 
which* as he thought, struck at the founda- 
tioa of ail financial and commercial prin- 
piflles Established in the world. The right 
hon. gent, had said, that the Bullion Com - 1 
miitee had made one of the boldest expo- I 
rimeats that was ever tried on publih ore- | 


ditj aiAfttaOihoy lie^bM^ 
credit of thwcoontry to the vesjit hrifik of « 
precipfce. •Nctw,'aa to ihe^pan ha was to 
bear in such a charge, be naeateay* tha^ 
when the motion was made in theft Iloaiso 
for the appointment of a Committee tm 
consider or fhe price of buM&on and tim 
sate of exchanges^ he was net ia Iho 
House, nor in town r but when he bed 
been appointed a member^of that Corn*, 
mittee, it then became his duty to give hio 
utmost attention to thd consideration 
the subject. When that motion was made 
in the House for the appointment of the 
Bullion Committee* there was no sort o& 
opposition made to it; and when the 
Committee was appointed, it became their^ 
duty undoubtedly to investigate the sub- 
ject with care, and to report to the House- 
their conscientious opinions on iba matters 
referred to th«*iu. As to those conse- 
quences, then, which were said to have 
resulted from the publication of that Report, 
those men were ndt answerable/ who had 
only conscientiously discharged a duty 
that was imposed upon them, and had 
formed the best conclusions which they 
were enabled to do from the evidence be- 
fore them. He thought it was hardly fair 
to say, that their mscharge of the duty 
which the House imposed upon them^ and 
reporting faithfully and faiily their, opi- 
nion, was making a bold experiment on 
the public credit, or driving the country 
to ilie brink of a precipice. 

But, in point of fact, the right horn 
gent, was mistaken if he ascribed the 
agitation of this delicate, but important 
question to the matter or publication of 
the Report of the Bullion Committee. The 
discussion of the subject had originated 
out of doors long before the Bullion was 
appointed, and out of doors the discussion 
would have been continued.oven if the at- 
tention of that House had never been drawn 
to the oonsideration of it Under these 
circumstances he must contend, that, it 
was highly desirable the question should 
be taken up by parliament, and he was 
perfectly convinced that there could be 
no subject more proper i or - more worthy 
of parliamentary discussion, than the states 
of the Qoin and currency of the realm* 

'n former periods, reports opon^such sub- 
ects had not only been prepared by the 
direction, but^ published and circulated' < 
by the authority of parliament. In th# 
year I69d, when the coin wae debasedi^ 
the LoMe^of tbe^ Treasury called 
Mr* IrewodfO^ their sceretary, ibr * 
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jMirl niftiM if lb« 

tiic«)aliiii and CirmiGy of thi coiiali3Ff 
That rtport wa* prkilid at the Kiag^ 
^c€ai» circttlalod aU ow the eoamay* aod 
every body wet inviled to the eoiiaidera<« 
tion of it. Mioisteii at that time thooght 
that it waamuch better completely to ro* 
medy theexwtiogeTih ihaoto acceptof the 
failecioua advaotaget which were then held 
forth from the niMifieation and contimi* 
ance Jt. The conaeqaeoce waa^ that 
thoae prtaciplea wseip folly and effectually 
refuted, which were now again maiataiiieo* 
bat which he hoped to overthrow before 
he should att down, and a complete reme* 
dy provided for the aerieaa evil of which 
the country at the time hail to complam. 

With respect then to the legal coin of 
the realm, he should now confidently call 
upon an}' gentleman who beard him, to 
deny if he conld that the only legal tender 
in this country was gold and silver of a 
certain fineness and containing a certain 
quantity ot the precious metals to be as* 
certained by weight. This was the stand- 
ard and unfluctuating measure of all other 
commodities.-— If it were admitted thatthe 
legal tender was regulated by those two 
principles, then it followed that the com 
of the realm must c^sist of bullion of 
a certain fineness, and only perfict as 
it contained a certain weight. He 
would ask, if it had not always been a 
grand object of the legislators and 
monarchs ol former times, to presefl^ 
their money undeteriorated in fineness, md 
not below the standard in weight ? When 
they talked of prices current, it was neces- 
sary to know what was meant by the wonl 
price- Price meant nothing but the rela- 
tion the value of commodities bore to the 
standard. The weight of coin bad in all 
former times, in a great degree, deter- 
mined the value of money, as well in this 
as in other countries. If proofs weie 
wanting of tins, he would refer the sceptic 
to a regulation made in the reign of Henry 
the 3d, determining the proportion a quar- 
tern loal should bear to the weight of cer 
tain coins. This furnished one, of many 
proofs, that the names of coins were given 
with a reference to the^r weight in 
numerous instances. In ancient procla- 
mations, many directions were to be found 
for regulating (he current value of money, 
aceormng to its weight, and sometimes 
specifying the allowances which were to 
be m^e for the depreciation occasioned 
by wear and tear« Thus the pound ster* 
ling « in this emuitryi end* the Ime in 


wne conseqofsiily nqniThlfstiiM 
one pennywofth oS «• 
nisbed that thn right hon, MOt, imalf 
seem to ceooeive ibgt the shiUiog WM g 
coin which ha4 ^ regidar signosedk 
Weighu bad been made and wtw hppe kt 
the mint, which weip the standard weight; 
of a shilling as the tegal coin of the 
try. The right horn gent, appeared io 
him^ not even to boaarareof the provkaonp 
mode on thin heed in modern ti ts of parv 
liameal. The law of the land wao so ea«> 
plicit upon the subject, that he coiitd ndv 
repress his astonishmeni when he hesnff 
the right hon. gent assert that tdm cpiit 
called a sbtlluig'' parsed current 
out any reference to its weight. Could lb 
be possible that the right bon. gent, wasi 
ignorant of the catttence or enactme-iltv of 
the Act of the 14th of kHi» present MG^esly*,^ 
an Act entitled, An Act for negulatnng* 
the weights to be made use of, for deter- 
mining the value of gold and silver coins,’*" 
the first provision of winch Act set forth 
what the weight should be for trying* 
** certain pieces of gold com called guineen 
and certain pieces of silver com called 
shillings It was only with a reforeneo' 
to their weight, that these pieces were to 
be taken an money. Were they theoi to* 
be told that a thing called a shilling, but 
which he could only call a counteiw 
(Hear, bear !), could legally pass current, 
without any refeience to lU weight? 

Anothei piovision on this subject was 
made in ileterminuig the currency necei^ 
sary to form a leg il tender tor a sum ex- 
ceeding twenty five pounds. Guineas 
btingthe giauci medium in which pay- 
ments were made, it was enacted they 
should no longer pass current, if by any* 
circumstance they became so deteriorated 
as not to weigh 3 dwts. S grains. The 
depreciation of com was an injury dhne 
to the public; and on reference betng 
made to the time when our silver currency 
was debased as mucff as it was in the time 
of king William, be was surprised to bear 
such assertions as had been advanced. If 
he wished togbstablish still fortber wrhat 
be bad urged with respect to the weight 
of coin, he would call the attentioii of the 
Committee to what passed in 1 774, when 
somei regulations were made as to the cor* 
rency oi gold coin. The guinea wdk pro- 
hibited frontipassing as money, if it did 
not weigh 5<dwts. 8 grains. The privy 
council al that timerhM it m oomeniphlo 
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,tion to allow it to pass current, although 
it weighed less, on a scale pf diminished 
Talue according to its weight. Silver coioj 
he would further observe, was only a legal 
tender for sums not exceedingt 251. In 
payment of any debt above that sum it 
cohld only legally be tendered for what- 
ever it might be worth from its weight ; 
and gold, though it might be legally ten- 
dered by tale to any amount, wu yet lia- 
ble to pass, not according to the tale, but 
according to its weight. It bad been 
often said, that all money was merchan- 
dize, but if might be more convenient to 
make all merchandize money. The price 
of any one thing could only be determined 
by a reference to some other commodity 
which by common consent .or established 
law was fixed as a standard. This was a 
position which be must fully allow and 
admit, that any commodijty might in that 
way answer the purpose of money and 
become money. The precious metals, 
however, had many decided advantages 
in this respect over any other commodi- 
ties. He would not admit that they ac- 
quired their value entirely from any con- 
vention of agreement, but he thought they 
came into the situation they now stood 
from possessing intrinsic value. Thev 
were money before they were coined. 
He admitted that they so far partook of 
the nature of other commodities, that the 
abundance or scarcity must increase or 
diminish the value. As to what was 
called price (if there was no paper cur- 
rency), it would be merely the comparison 
of other commodities with gold and silver 
ednsidered as commodities. When the 
price of either gold or silver was talked 
of separately, it would only mean with 
reference to the other precious metal. It 
appeared to him, that it was not possible 
that there could be any real excess in a 
currency of gold and silver, and that no- 
thing could be hiore absurd than to state 
a precise numerical amount of money 
which ^ould be proper for the circulation 
of any given country. If ^ihe gold and 
silver wn% less abundant, a certain qq,an- 
tity of it would go farther in exchange for 
other commodities ; but i%it was more 
abundant, it yrould require a greater quan- 
tity to ppPehase the samp articles. The 
price of all'oihcr commodities would then 
rise and fall according to the abundance 
or llbarcity of the precious metals. When 
paper, however, was the currency, and 
thiit paper not convertible iflto ^gold or 
silfer, than there might/ indeed, be 


excessive issue. Even in that case some 
ersqns now contended, dial there could 
e no excess of issues of Benk paper; and 
their argument was, that the aupply did 
not exceed ,tbe demand. It was said, that 
no man would ask them for money uidesa 
he wanted it to make some use of. It was 
evident, indeed, that the , individuals ap- 
plying for the money wanted it, but it 
was not evident that it was for the public 
good that such issues should be made. 
Before the restrictionjet was passed, no* 
body spoke of the quantity of notes issued 
by the Bank. That was a secret which 
no person was interested in penetrating, 
when the paper could at pleasure be ex* 
changetl tor gold and silver. Since the 
restriction, however, we beard for the first 
time of the quantity of money that was 
necessary to serve this country ; and the 
directors of the Bank appeared to have got 
a scale by which they can gauge the 
country with as much precision as an ex- 
ciseman can take the contents of a cask. 

Upon this part of the case his opinions 
were decided and fixed that coin, was of 
no value except with reference to the 
quantity and fineness of the gold and 
silver it contained, and that paper was of 
no other value buf^in reference to the 
coin it represented. If the currency con- 
sisted partly of coin and partly of paper, 
the ej^cessof paper above what the cur- 
rency would be if it was coin, must be an 
e^|es8 of currency, and naturally tend to 
ddpreciation. It must be obvious that the 
value of money is in the inverse ratio of 
its quantity. The value of currency con- 
sisting of gold and silver cannot be de- 
preciated. If paper, then, has no other 
value but in reference to the gold and 
silver it contains, it follows that the real 
value of the paper is mea.«ured by the 
gold and silver in th,e coin which it is said 
to represent. He then, in confirmation of 
his opinion, referred to a work which must 
be considered as something more than an 
ordinary publication ; he meant the letter 
of lord Liverpool jio the King, upon the 
subject of coins. Independent of the 
great ability which was manifested in that 
work, as it was published iq. consquence 
of a regular inquiry on the subjectn it car- 
ried with it the weight of official research, 
and might be considered in some degree 
as an official document, HU lordship 
stated ** that all commodiiiea take their 
price and value in reference to, the coins, 
or in other words, to the quantity of gold 
for which they could be exchanged/* • 
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The>aliie of paper therefore^ by this rea* r 
sonin^i most have fallen from the time 
when It wonld purchase a larger ^oantity 
of gold than it will do^at present.-— When 
the right hon. gent, then stated that 
these notes had a value hi public estima- 
tion and opinion, difierent from their 
value as referred to the price of gold, it 
was he that broached new doctrines, and 
such as were totally difierent fropi all 
former opinions on this subject. The 
Bank note does not bear the same propor- 
tion to the gold contained in the coin that 
it did formerly, and therefore it is depre- 
ciated.— If great perplexity 4nd confu- 
sion had been produced upon this subject, 
it was not by (he Report of the Bullion 
Committee, but by the manner in which 
that Report had been handled. As to the 
efihcts of an increased taxation in de- 
preciating the currency* it probably bad 
some effect, but that effect found a natural 
limit. The expence of working the mines 
prevented an overabundant supply of 
specie ; and the effect of a scarcity of it 
was only to increase its value, and conse- 
quently to diminish the prices of other 
commodities. The depreciation which 
the Committee conten\plated was a de- 
preciation of one part of the currency 
from particular causes, which deprecia- 
tion was detected by a comparison be- 
tween the paper money and the Mint 
standard of gold or silver it represented. 
If the coin part of our currency did n<ft 
bear its proper proportion to the Mint 
standard, as if, for example, a smaller 
quantity of gold was called a guinea, then 
the depreciation would be in the coin ; 
but as it 15 the paper which represents a 
imaller quantity of gold than a guinea 
contains, it is the paper which is depre- 
ciated. — If our metallic currency were so 
debased as to cause a depreciation of 25 
per cent, at the present period, then this 
inequality could not exist, and paper 
would be a fair equivalent for coin. In 
William's reign the silver coinage was de- 
preciated by debasement 30 pei^ cent, 
below its standard value, and the notes of 
the Bank, which were payable in silver, 
were equally depreciated. He was at a 
loss to conceive what was meant by the 
curienf value of bank notes. What value 
could the creditor get from the Bank ? 
The law had indeed given them its 
sanction, and the Exchequer received 
the notes at par— a circumstance which 
probably served very materially to sustain 
them in circulation. 


* Whilst upon this part qf the subject be 
should beg leave to call the attentipn qf 
the House to the contents of a Tery ad- 
mirable Report, made to the lords of iho 
treasury in the year 1776. This BepOft' 
very truly and correctly stated, " that the] 
regulations of the Mint having established.' 
the gold currency of the country at a’ 
higher rale, with respect to aijver, than 
the market price of bullion, acted as a 
premium for the exportation of silver coio«. 
The market price of silver was then 14 qx. 
and Jths, for one ounce of gold, whereas 
the Mint regulations made it 15 oz. and 
l-th, for one ounce of gold. ^ The report 
then very justly stated that this difference 
between the market price and the Mint 
regulations, held out a temptation to per^ 
sons to buy up silver coin with gold for 
the purpose of exportation, an evil which 
the report stated to require the interference 
of the legislature.” The remedy wu 
found in the restoration of the relative 
Mint value of silver as coQipared with 
gold to the exact proportion which it bore 
in the market. The consequence was that 
the exportation of bullion ceased, and the 
fall of one farthing in the value ^f Louis 
D'ors in Paris, rfad the effect of bringing 
that coin in abundance into this country. 
Unequal currencies, therefore, be con* 
tended, could not exist, as the perfect part 
would quickly vanish, and the debased 
currency alone remain. This was clearly 
proved (if proof were wanted) by what 
took place in the reign of king Williamr 
when the silver, not being secured from 
deterioration like the gold currency, was 
depreciated not less than 25 or 30 per 
cent. The new crown pieces which were 
issued from time to time, did not remain 
long in circulation. They were imme- 
diately melted and exported: a mixed 
currency followed, which also disappeared. 
When there were two currencies, the one 
from 25 to 30 per cent, depreciated, the 
other at full value, this must ever l^e the 
case. But then it w^s said, to alter the 
system would be to encourage fraud and 
perjury. Why, they all knew that the 
laws on the subject were of no avail ; and 
he thought the ifxistence of the law at pre- 
sent in force, went to encourage fraud and 
perjury. (Hear, hear!) The hon.* gent, 
then cited an act of 1774, against clipping 
the coin of the realm, which spoke o[ the 
new coin as being constantly melted down ; 
and added, the practice seemed likely te 
continue, while pieces of the seme deno- 
minalion wdre different in value, aDd4boie 
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under weight were in past for as much as 
the others. He would ask if this were jaot 
now the case ? (Hear, hear.) 

It was ridiculous to suppose that laws 
could prevent the exportation of guineasi 
when Dy exporting them there was a pro- 
fit of 25 per cent. To shew this fact a 
little more plainly » he would call their at- 
tention to a circumstance of the advancing 
the value, or (as to advance-the value was 
impossible) the making the dollar pass for 
5s. instead of 5s. Its intrinsic valne 
was 4i. 6d., and the advancing its deno- 
mination was indirectly' raisins the deno- 
mination of the coin ot the realm. If mi- 
nisters had raised the 7s. piece to 9s. it 
would have come near the true proportion 
tp the present value of the guinea ; and 
how was it then to be said to be the same 
aliquot part of a coin, which by the law 
was worth only 2 is. ? It would be said, that 
no argument from dollars could hold ; 
they were not the coin of the realm. 
They might not be a legal tender ; but 
was there any man who would hesitate to 
give notes for dollars ? If a foreigner were 
to ask what was the money of England ? 
he would be told that a pound of silver 
was coiiidd into sixty-two ehillin^*), and a 
pound of gold into forty-four guineas and 
a half. If be were told that the fllver 
were to the gold as 15 and a fraction to 
one, and that- in addition to the grounds 
which other nations had to secure the 
▼alue of their money, it need never be 
taken but by weiget, the foreigner would 
say it was secured by as perfect a system 
as could be devised. But if, going a little 
further, be was told that a foreign piece 
worth 4iSr fid. passed here for 5r. fid. he 
would say, How can this bear a proper 
proportion to your shillings There was 
but one answer — Our silver coin is so 
degraded, that our shillings are not worth 
more than 9d. each, so they bear a good 
proportion to the dollar.^’ The foreigner 
would reply, But bow, then, can your 
silver bear its proper proportion to your 
gold In answer to this he most be 
told, All our gold has been sold, so we 
make use of a substitute, and that substi- 
tute beara a very good proportion to our 
nioepemiy shillings.'^— If an English mer- 
chant had a debt to discharge sd Amster- 
dfifn, of 500/. and purchased a bill that 

7 ibled him to discharge it in 100 ounces 
gold, how was this transaction to be 
accoiapHthed In what manner but by 
tbk purobate of guineas ?-*-lie would read 
tiks Committea a few entraota from' u cor- 
4 


respondence between a parMi id Paris 
and a person resident in this country, 
whose names be was not at Ubecly to men- 
tion. The letters to which ha alluded 
slated that the latter had succeeded in 
purchasing for bis correspondent the se- 
veral sums of 1 0,320 and of 5,000 guineas, 
which he had shipped, and hoped they 
would go safe to band, that the chargee 
were ^ per cent, for commission, and ano- 
ther { per cent, for guaranteeing the bills, 
and offering afterwards to)orovide them to 
any amount which might be desireck — 
(Hear, hear !).The balance of trade could 
not possibly account for this state of things. 
In the reign of William, about 1695, the 
real value of the guinea, compared to the 
debased silver currency of that period, was 
25r. or 2fir., but the gold was permitted to 
pass at its intrinsic worth ; and notwith- 
standing the then unfavourableness of the 
exchanges, the gold never disappeared. 
Lord Lwerpool observed in his publica- 
tion, that if the gold coin at that period had 
not been suffered to pass at its sterline 
value, it would doubtless have been all 
melted down. It was certainty well wor- 
thy of consideratioD what might have 
been the condition pnd financial difiiculties 
of this country, then engaged in exertions 
not less arduous than those of the present 
period, and what might have been the fate 
of the liberties we enjoy, had not this wise 
proceeding been adopted, lie was indeed 
well apprised of the difficulty which must 
be felt if the gold and the Bwk note were 
admitted to an equal competition, in any 
longer supporting the assertion that the 
paper was not depreciated (bear, hear). He 
was well aware what would then become 
of that current value and public estima- 
tion by which the advocates of the restric- 
tion endeavoured to support their argu- 
ment ; a current value and a public esti- 
mation which were in fact derived only 
from the rigorous prohibitions of penm 
enactments. Was this then a proper 
state of the currency of the country ; was 
it one in which it was the dnty of par- 
liament to suffer it to remain? The 
fact was undeniable that guineas were 
sold in eveiy street. The evidence 
of a respectable goldsmith proved that he 
had every day applications relative to the 
sale and purchase of guineas# Yet still it 
was maintained by the right lion, gentle- 
man's resolutions that paper was notdepre- 
oiated in public estimation. If paper frae 
suatained at ail in public esliioation, it sUist 
be by a support growing out of tevmr, by 
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meat If this wer# once teitM* pablic I 
estimation would sod:) shew whet it really ' 
was. In every pari of the country, there 
were already two prices. (No, oo, from, 
diffisrent paDrta of the House.) Mr. Hot- 
kissoit stated, that he had undoubted 
proof of the fact. He had in hit pocket | 
a letter, printed and addressed to Mem- 
J>er8 of Parliament, by a person inti- 
Inately acquainted with those matters; 
and that letter slated, that two prices were 
prevalent in the country, and that the 
usual premium for guineas was half a 
crown. But was it oat undeniable, that 
in Ireland, there were clauses in many of 
the leases for payment in gold ; and that 
guineas were bought at a premium for the 
rent, and must not the landlord make a 
difference in those leases and tenants ? 

He would now repeat, and seriously re- 

J >eat, the question ol ^he last speaker on a 
brmer night, was there any real standard 
of payment ? He did not mean the ques- 
tion ludicrously, but was intitled to an 
answer, because not one hint of such a 
thing was given in the pamphlets which 
tindertook to answer the Report. The 
authors of these pamphlets had hitherto 
eluded studiously or rather declined this 
question, nay, so careful were they of com- 
mitting themselves upon this point, or so 
anxious not to encumber themselves with 
the perplexity of such a consideration, 
that even rhc word was not mentioned in 
their publications until it was pressed 
upon them too repeatedly to be overlook- 
ed ; and then it was disposed of by an ex- 
pedient as unsound as any other part of 
their favourite system. The real question 
was whether Bank notes or coin were to 
be considered as the standard? The 
Committee had a right to an answer upon 
this point ; if gentlemen would have it 
that Bank notes were the standard, they 
should say so; they should desni be the 
guinea as the twenty-one fortieth part of a 
two pound note ; and if they did not think 
•o, it was equally incumbent on them to 
avow the sentiment. For some under- 
standing shtmld be had upon a matter so 
essential to the discussion and the onder- 
atanding of the question. In tlie variety 
jpf 'opinions, or if he roieht be permitted 
to retort me expression, of theories resort- 
ed to upon this bead, there were some 
theorists who wrapped it up in a sort of 
imykterious obscurity, who considered 
the standard as something not consOreal# 

(▼oL.xntr , I 


and talked of abetraot €nrWI«J ^ 
.mabner pejlhrilarly cniiMM 
and lom cnneaiitioti^ but tb«y 

talked of abstract currency In m auHnbJe 
a strain, he would usk, Std any ope ever 
bear of abstract payment or of an abstract 
dinqer ? Most of those gentlemen on tba 
one side of the abstract standard were ib 
the service of government, and it would 
be worth tlieir while to consider bovf tiiey 
would be satisfied with an ^abstract pig- 
ment of their salaries^ (Hear, hekr ! 4 
laugh.) Is was absurd to talk of payment 
in any oilier manner thab by the coin 
of the country. Bnt the reasoning of thoj|e 
gentlemen was not always so deOidedly in 
mvour of their own principles; they were 
obliged to admit that if the currency was ^ 
compared with what was called the stand- 
ard it would appear tobe depreciated ; and 
from the consequences of this admission 
they endeavoured to escape, by saying, 
that it was a virtual, and not a real de- 
preciation. This distinction was of the 
same school with the abstract payment. 
Aware, however, of the inconvenience of 
proceeding without a standard, they 
found one, which they thought would an- 
swer their purpose ; this was the interest 
of 33/. 6s. 8d. three percent, stock. This 
nevv doctrine of the standard amounted aim- 
ply to this, that whenever an increase 
should take place in the gold and silver 
of any country, with reference to other 
commodities, be the cause of the increase 
what it would, the Bank sh'^ ild be em- . 
powered to issue a quantity of paper, snot 
convertible into cash, for.the purpose of 
preserving the proportion. In order to 
shew what this standard was, in order to 
prove that at best it was nothing but an 
ingenious deception, he would elk one 
question, and that was. Whether such a 
definition wonld not adapt itself to any 
depreciation of the currency however ex- 
treme ? If such a principle was to bo 
avowed, the sooner it was done the better ; 
for then every man would know jn what 
situation he stood, sbd be prepared to ex- 
pect, 'that in case a depreciation should 
oc6or, that depreciation would be remedied 
by an issue of another description. Ad- 
mitting then this principle in its full ex- 
tent, and preserving the dne ratio between 
the price df gold and silver and (he Issue 
of paper currency, he asked* if this prin- 
ciple would not to' the dooblti^ of 

the denomination of otor tutrsney ? If tho 
principle was to cOodtervail the inerfise 
m the prick of the gdid and sQrer hy ihe 
(3 B) - * 
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issue of paper, the sooner such a principle 
was* generally known, the better. But 
here he could nut help asking, though the 
price of gold was so encreased, was there 
such a scarcity of gold ? [Hear !] Where 
were the proofs of this scarcity ? He was 
aware of none ; but of this he was con- 
fident, that where gold was scarce, other 
commodities must become cheap. Would 
gentlemen try it by this test ? Was it the 
^ct that other commodities had become 
cheap ? But if they were to entrust this 
fearful Kliscrction to the Bank; of counter- 
vailing the effects of the rise of the price 
of gold and silver, he thought that then 
the best ctiterion of the required stand- 
ard would be found in taking the average 
price of corn for a given period jointly 
with the average value of Ubour. Here 
he read a statement of the average prices 
of wheat, imported for the fourteen years 
since the Bank restriction in 1797. 
Throughout this period, the progressive 
rise in the average price of the wheat at 
stated periods, proved the gradual depres- 
sion of our domestic currency. 

Here he must be permitted to notice in 
passing a very extraordinary statement 
made by a right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) 
who spoke before him m the debate — a 
statement not more singular in its nature, 
than contradictory to itself and wholly 
subversive of the object for which it was 
made. In his endeavour to account for 
the rise of the value of all articles in this 
country without reference to a deprecia- 
tion of the existing currency, that right 
hon. gent, had adverted to France, and 
the apparent rise of prices, which had ac- 
cording to bis assertion taken place in that 
country. Upon this point the right hon. 
gent, had contended that the price of la- 
bour was dearer in France than in Eng- 
land during the last year, and thence in- 
ferred that gold was cheaper in France, 
than in this country. Now granting all 
' this to the right hon. gentleman, he would 
nskhint how he could uconcile such a 
statement with the «fact‘ admitted on all 
hands that tlitre was a profit of twenty 
per cent, made by the txpoitutioii of gold 
to France ? 

It was by no means his intention to iti- 
sinuate,^that ihe power, to which, he had 
alluded, of cnlargidg or abiidging the 
circulation of the country, could be vested 
in mai: wi:io would use it with more pru- 
dence and wisdom than the Bank of Eng- 
'laud; hut in looking at this povior ns a 
member of Pailianieiit, he vieued it in- 
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dependent of any ct^isiderations respecU 
ing the persons in whonr such .power was 
to be vested ; and viewing it in this light 
it appeared to him as a power that enabled 
a single corporate body to change, at will, 
the relative proportion which the real 
money of the country should bear to all 
other commodities whaterer. He should 
not stop now to consider the vast conse- 
quences that might one time result from 
the political effects of the exercise of such 
a power in bad or imprudent hands. 
It had been said that the active part of the 
community would suffer by the measure 
proposed. He certainly would allow that 
there were inconveniences attached to it ; 
but he thought that inconvenience should 
at all times be submitted to in deference 
to strict justice, especially as he agreed 
with an hon. gent, who spoke on the 
preceding night, that the very inconve- 
nience had a tendency to correct itself. 
The contract for the payment of money 
was a stipulation as to the quantity fixed 
and invariable, altogether independent of 
the circumstances of the time at which it 
is so contracted to be paid. If he had 
not already wearied the Committee, he 
could cite to them various ancient pre- 
cedents of contracts, wherein it was sti- 
pulated, that if, owing to any intervention 
of untoward public events, the obligee 
could not be paid by money in tale, that 
he should be paid in so many ounces of 
silver in standard weight and fineness. It 
had been said, in allusion to what had been 
already known of his sentiments, that he 
w'anted to injure credit. No man could 
be more anxious than he was to see the 
proper commercial credit of the country 
established on its proper basis, or the 
paper currency carried further. When 
paper was convertible into coin, he thought 
It the best model of circulation in a coun- 
try like this. 

Here he felt it necessary to observe, that 
there were two kinds of banks, the one 
<3ach as those of the continent, merely 
banks of deposit ; the other banks of dis- 
count ; and the Bank of England when its 
paper was convertible into coin, combined 
all the advantages of the deposit and dis- 
count banks together. He looked upon 
•t as tne most perfect model that had yet 
been discovered ; and thought that as long 
as it served its proper purpose, it must be 
ot the greatest possible service to the com- 
munity at large. But when it came to 
be restrained in its cash payments, he 
could not admit there was the same state 
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of sAcority or of advanta^ to the public. 
With respect to what had falleh from his 
right hon. -friends respecting the iiyury 
likely to result from certain statements 
in a publication of his (Mr. Huskisson), as 
his right hon. friend acquitted him of 
every culpable intention, it would not be 
necessary for him to enter into any viodi<» 
cation of his motives. But when his right 
hon. friend spoke of some of the passages 
as having a tendency to degrade the na« 
tional character, he thought that his right 
hon. friend was bound in candour to have 
ointed out those passages which struck 
ini in so objectionable a point of view. 
This, however, he (Mr. Huskisson,) would 
say, however unwilling he was to provoke 
such a charge, that if such a currency 
could be made a legal tender, without re- 
ference to a fixed standard, it would 
amount to a breach of the public faith 
it seemed, however, that he had given 
ofience by bis comparison in that publi- 
cation between the Bank of England and 
the Mississippi sclieme ; but the principles 
avowed by Mr. Law were the same as 
those adopted by the Bank of England. 
Here he read several pahsages from Mr. 
Law’s book, laying great stress on that 
passage, where Mr. Law laid it down 
as a principle, that '' few, if any, borrow 
money to lay by.” 

His right hon. friend, in contradiction 
to an assertion in the Report, bad stated on 
the authority of the Bank of England, 
that the standard price of gold was 4/. per 
ounce during 1809 and 1810; but ^vhat 
was the nature of the authoiity on which 
this statement resided r It was nothing 
more than a resolution of the Bank that 
they would not give more for it, but though 
they might not chuse to give more, their 
determination could not regulate the 
market price, and therefore could not be 
said to establisli the standard. His right 
hon. friend had complained that the di- 
rectors were not in all instances prepared 
for the questions put to thepa, and seemed 
to insinuate as if the Committee had taken 
them by surprise ; but so far from that 
being the case, he would assert in the 
most positive manner, that ample time 
was given for the consideration of every 
question ; and that in cases wheie the dif- 
ficulty was in any degree perplexing, 
they were permitted to take the questions 
away in writing and answer them at some 
future time. So far he thought it right to 
state in justice to the Committee. As to 
the queitioA itself* he thought it impos* j 


sibie that things could contiDMe much 
longer Jn their preseotatate; Until 
thing effectual was done to regut^a||e th'e 
coin of the country, the exp^pwiion of 
gold would continue in go on tfi spite of 
all the laws by which they would endea*^ 
vour to confine it to this country. He 
would give his aid to any minister, for any 
severity which he might think necessary* 
to make the law eilectual, if he could 
quote a single opinion to countenance the 
practicability of the experiment.— (Hear !} 
— He would wish to ask, what w'as be to 
consider the criiei ion of the depreciation 
of paper, if it was not the difference be- 
tween the paper currency and the standard 
coin ? If any person in that House, looking 
to the state of any other country, had said^ 
that this difference was not ;l proof of de- 
preciation, would not all lift up their 
hands against the declaration, would they 
not inquire by what symptom or criterion 
were they to judge, if the state of ex- 
change and the rate of interest, and the 
buying up of the coio, were not to be con- 
sidered indications of a depreciated cur- 
reiicy ? 

Upon this point he should refer to a 
paper which he held in his hand illustra- 
tive of the subject ; being the edict of a 
gracious sovereign upon the urgent pres- 
sure brought upon his people by a depre- 
ciated currency— an edict wrung from his 
paternal consideration by dire iiecesaity 
only: every circumstance connected witn 
which, and its publication proved it to have 
been resorted to with regret, and that every 
care and precaution bad been taken to 
render this measure, which was a violation 
of public faith, as little injurious as possible. 
The edict he alluded to was that issued 
by the emperor of Austria, for reducing 
the public debt of that government to the 
extent of four fifths. By tins edict it was 
provided, that for every 500 florins due, 
100 should be paid to liquidate the debt. 
The edict, however, was accompanied by 
a table at the end, which had been pre- 
pared, shewing the» rates at which the 
sums due on traiisaciions between indivi- 
duafs should be liquidated ; in which ratet 
allowance was made for the depreciation 
of the currency at the time of the contract. 
These proportions had been {^ranged 
^rom month to month, so that debts con- 
racted on or before the 1st Ji^n. 1809, 
ivere to be discharged at the rate af lOO 
^or every 103 florins: in February it con* 
inued 103; in March, it was 105, and. so 
on till lill, when it was 100 for flOO 
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florins. Coold ray doubt that thll 

measure, severe ai it had U tdhdenby 

to tower prices geherall^, to ral80,the ei- 
chatnge/Wd U> equalize the market atid 
Mint priced of bullion ? 

No man who reflected upoh this ease, 
and considered what had takeh place in 
this country, could possibly doubt that the 
currency was depreciated. Under such 
circumstances, it was the duty of the 
House to consider seriously of some re* 
medy. He hoped and trusted the Bank 
had a very considerable portion of bullion 
in store.' This opinion he entertained not 
upon idle rumour or conjecture, but upon 
good grounds. It had l^eii stated before 
the Committee of the Lords in February 
1797; that if the drain from the Bank 
were to have continued for a month, equal 
to whai it had been during the preceding 
week, upon the average ; or if it continued 
for a week on the average of the two pre- 
ceding days, the stock of bullion would 
not have been reduced as low as it had 
been in l7S2. Besides, in October, 1797, 
the Bank having no doubt made large 
^ purchases of bullion during the interval, 
communicated to Parliament (hatjt tiras 
prepared to resume cash payments. Re 
could not be persuaded, then, that the 
Bank had not at present a considerable 
stock of bullion. And though the B.aik 
had not r^pgulatcd its conduct with a view 
to its profits, it was still obvious, that it 
dnjoyed large profits, and when he looked 
to those profits, he thought they aflbrded 
to the Bank the means of opening its pay- 
ments again. In the suggestions which 
he had published on this subject, he had 
not dealt out any hard measure to the 
Bank. He was aware, that, by the re- 
striction, the Bank had been enabled to 
bnlarge its issues, whil8t|the suspension of 
cash payments rendered it unnecessary 
for the Bank to keep constantly in its 
roflers a large deposit of uiiproducitve 
cdpital to meet the demands for specie, 
which* every Bank^of discount is com- 
pelled to keep always .ready. Was it, 
then, too much to expect that the Bank 
should provide bullion even at its present 
price, when considering the large profits 
It had^ made, that operation would not 

t iace K in a wors^e situation than it would 
ave. been in, if no restriction had taken 
place^ The restriction was intended to 
piotdict the Bank from the drain of specie , 
,1b Which it had been exposed in 179^» and 
.^sechre the' public against all the ill c6n- j 
iaqnencee^f mp^ing payments gene- j 


ntly, if that dmiiv Ubd MeB inibfcd mi 
pftteeed. Tb*t Waa the ipecffte^CiUeei ef 
thb Meaatire, antf Hot any fafpefl ftr the 
pHn'ciplei and "WpitiieDl Vrbieh' had hlely 
been broached upoH this 'sebject Wheft 
the Bank by meatia of the restriction hod 
been enabled to make extra profits, it ceh< 
tainly could not be tod mnth to call uppii 
the directors to take the necessary tnea* 
sores to place themselves tn a situation to 
resume at some'defiiiite period their pay- 
ments. The House was ihereibre bound 
to adopt soma Specific remedy, and not 
content itself with a declaration that tl 
was expedient that cash payments should 
be resumed as soon as circumstances would 
permit. The extra profiu, should, in hii 
opinion, be applied to the purpose, of placing 
the Bank in a situation to resume cash pay- 
ments at a certain fixed time ; but it would • 
be cruel, and worse than cruel, to expect 
they should resume them in six months 
after the rarificatiun of peace, under cir» 
cumstances more embarrassing atid ag- 
gravated than those in which they weft 
permitted to withhold them. 

If he Were in error in the sentiments he 
had presumed tb deliver upon this sub- 
ject, it was an error which he shared in 
common with Burleigh and Bacoti, with 
Locke and Newton and Pitt ; for he had 
no difficulty in saying, that if gentlemen 
would look back to the debates of the 
year 1789, thev woutilfind under all the 
gloomy apprehensions of that period, that 
it was admitted by that side and by Mr. 
Pitt, that if the symptoms which were 
then described, and which were now rea- 
lized, should come, the apprehensions, 
gloomy as they were, must be acknow- 
ledged to be well founded. If he were 
wrong, it was in common with such great 
authorities. On the other hand, if the 
right hon. gCnt. were right, he was right 
with Mr. Law and Mr. Lowndes ; the latter 
of whom particularly, maintained in every 
part of his doctrine the principles which 
were now advanced by those who op- 
posed the Committee. Again he wouM 
ask, what was the standard f The autho- 
rity he had just quoted, said, that the de- 
pressed state of the currency was owing to 
the scarcity, and not to the debasement of 
the coin. As to the injury done to orO*i 
ditbtii and existing contracts, by the 
basement of edn, it was solved hi ibO lk«t 
vourite Way by saying, tihal the in|tiVy: 
was not real, but apparent; aiid alter mlv 
the tight bon. gent, was obligM to 
ctute, tbai man the pimi yS rify if ittt 
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country Ml vMQrclili»*wo nbouM ivuim M 
sooiiai (KMuiblu tooUl^oAd^« 3 rMnl« But 
it WAS AUid ihuit t(|t wetUii of the coumiy 
itwM to tbit .tery ^yMem ; ai if the 
wealth of Great Briliain |prew ^ut of its 
currency* The {>ropositi 0 ii was too ridi* 
culoua to be maintained. i The wealth of 
England consisted in the number of her 
industrious peofrle# in the protection of 
good lawSf and in the blessing of a free 
constitution. The spirit* by which she 
was animated, was the source of her 
wealth ; « and those who judged her by 
such a criterion, must pronounce her 
greatly and nobly rich ; but if, neglecting 
those advantages, they proceeded to take 
measure of her from the state of her cur- 
rency, they must determine, at least for 
the present, that the balance was against 
lier.-^lf his right hon. friend was of opi- 
nion, that remedy was necessary at the 
present moment, he was sure that remedy 
would be supplied ; and whatever it 
should be, there was so much care and at* 
tention required to further it, that be 
would rather agree to it, if possible, than 
originate a measure to which those at the 
head of atfairs might be unfavouiable. He 
could not suspect that his right honourable 
friend (the Chancellur of the Exchequer) 
would be induced by any narrow < miside* 
ration to neglect what he thought was 
right, or to Bet the iacilities of his own 
government in competition with the per- 
manent interests of the nation. 

Mr. Rose, in explanation, observed, that 
there was as little similarity between the 
doctrines which the Bank of Scotland in- 
culcated, and those promulged by Mr. 
Law, ol France, as could possibly be^ be- 
cause where one note bad been js.^ued in 
Scotland, there were one thousand in 
France. With respect to the market 
price of gold, as stated by Mr. Goldsmid 
to be at 4/. IDs. it was in evidence be- 
fore the Committee, that, in 1 809. accord- 
ing to Mr. Merle’s cestimony, the price 
was from 4/. 2t. to 4/.; and in December, 
1810, it was at 4/ 2 s. 6 d. thought it 
necessary to state ihus much, in vindica- 
tion of what he had advanced the preced- 
ing evening. As to the admission of Mr. 
Pitt, he should only observe, that the last 
lime he had been at his house, about three 
months before his death, he had declared, 
that he could not foresee any circum- 
atances in which cash payments coaid be 
safely resumed dioring the continuance of 
the war. The bon, gentleman had quoted 
the authority of krdt Burleigh and Bacon,' 


ml sir Isaac Bffi 

loigli’a worlds apon^ ^ 

kcquainced. H^ri Mcoq’s wprk| 
well acquainted with,. and 
remember any passimy on this f 

and as to sir. Isaac iNcwtuafae mustob* 
serve, that he could, not be prevailed onto 
write a line on the inbjrct* The statoa 
ment be had made reflecting the price of 
bullion, he bad bad from Mr. Mprle, who 
inform^ him that the highest price in 
1810 was 4i. 8 s. and that it had bean as 
low as 4/. ^ . 

Mr, Homer denied, tnat the statement 
of the price of gold in 1809 was correclw 
lor if tlie right hon. gentleman adverted 
to the opinions of all the dealers in goM 
at that period, he would see that they fined 
it at 4/. 105 per cz. 

Lord Casilereagh rose and said : * 

Mr. Lushiiigion ; I am induced to olftr 
myself to the Committee, in the present 
stage of the discusNiori, from a desire that 
such errors as I may have fallen into, in 
considering this important and compli- 
cated question, may be corrected by timsa 
who are yet to follow me in the debate. 

However dry the 5 ub|ect may be in its 
details, 1 am 8 aii*«fied it will receive tbn 
paiierit attention of parliament. It is es- 
sential tt> the bi St interests of the empire, 
that this question should not only be de-^ 
eided speedily, but ihnt it should be de^ 
cided upon a consideration, so ample, of 
all IIS beiirings, that the judgment of the 
House ma) have the 1 11 ci of hually set- 
tling the mind of tne l« uiitry up(,n it; for 
one « annot well iina<'iite any thing more 
fatally injurious to the pro*peiity of a 
state, VI hose povier in war, and whose 
advancement >n peace so itinmarely rests 
upon public credit, than having a ques- 
tion, such as this, hung up in suspense, to ^ 
be debated from year to year, to the en- 
couragement of the enemy, and to the 
dismay of nur uvi n people, and of those 
nations in the world who look up to us for 
protection. * 

1 Jament the embarrassing predicameitt 
in whii li the Committee is placed by tbe 
shape this discussion has taken. From the 
Report Itself, as well as from the Resolq- 
tions of the honourable mover, ure had , 
every reason to presitme that, if parlia* 
mem was called upon to investigate ab- 
stract propositions, on a sntject ao*pec 9 - 
liarly delicate, complicated, and abstroia« 
at least we should have bad to dweam 
them with reference to some preciib fnryc- 
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iioal remedy to be applied to the eril 
which they declared to exist : but we are 
. now desired, at least in the first iiistancer 
to consider the speculative branch of the 
^eation, distinct from the recommends* 
tion of the Committee, that the Bank 
should be compelled to resume its cash 
payments at the end of two years; aud the 
honourable chairman (Mr. Horner), in no 
▼ery equivocal terms, iias apprised us, that, 
although he individually adheres to the 
propriety of that measure, be is not likely 
to be supported in that opinion by other 
members of the^Committee, who have 
concurred in his general theory as to 
the state of our cnrritncy ; and from 
the speeches of tivo other members of 
the Committee (Mr. Thornton and Mr. 
Huskissun), who have spoken in the 
debate, it does not appear that this re- 
medy is to be pressed by them. What 
then is the situation that parliament is^ 
placed in ? The House is called on to 
aecry the system of our currency, to stig- 
matise the Bank for an erroneous, if not 
for an abusive administration of its func- 
tions, without having any distinct measure 
of correction suggested for their adoption ; 
for surely the honourable member (Mr. 
Thornton) cannot suppose that we should 
have advanced much towards remedying 
this supposed evil, were we prepared to 
concur with him in assuming that Bank 
paper might, by possibility, be issued to 
excess, w lien he is nut prepared to incul- 
pate the Bditk, by declaring their issues 
to be at present excessive. What guide 
can it be, in the exercise of their trust, to 
inform the directors of the Bank that we 
think their issues of notes ought to be li- 
mited, if we cannot inform them by what 
principle, or to what amount ? I am sure, 
were 1 a Bank director, 1 should feel ut- 
terly incapable, from any thing which 
has fallen from that honourable member, 
of judging in what manner I should here- 
after conduct myself, or in what respect 1 
should* vary, or depart from, the principles 
upon which I had hitherto governed my 
conduct. The only other suggestion, 
which has been thrown out, is that which 
fell from the honourable member who 
spoke last (Mr. Huskisson), namely, that, 
during, the interval of the Suspension Act 
remainiug in force, the Bank should aug- 
ment its stock of guineas ; that is, that 
we, without knowing what the extent of 
the treasure , in the Bank now is, should 
require the directors to go into the market 
with their netes, at the present advanced ' 
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price of^ gold (for by no other meani could 
they purchase bullion to be coined), in 
order to add to their stock of guineas. 
The injurious effects which an increased 
demand for gold must have, upon the 
present disordered state of the exchanges, 
the House will compare with the very 
limited supply it might be possible for the 
Bank, ai this moment, to^prncure in the 
market, even at'^the exorfoitaiit price at 
which standard gold now sells. 

That the House has always been reluc- 
tant unnecessarily to commit itself, to 
affirm or . deny abstract propositions, 1 
need not remind the Committee — that 
such a course must be peculiarly hazard- 
ous, on such a case as the present, is ob- 
vious from the complicated nature of the 
subject; but if the Comniiltec should want 
any special warning to awaken them to a 
sense of the danger of sucli speculative 
judgments, they will find it in w'hat took 
place in 1804 , in a case similar, in all its 
leading features, to the present. 

It is true no attempt was then made to 
involve the House itself in the decision of 
the Comniiuee, which sat upon the ex- 
changes with Ireland ; but we cannot for- 
get, that, in their Report, the Committee 
delivered an unqualified judgment, that 
the extraordinary rise of the exchange 
against Ireland, amounting at that time 
to 118, or about ten per cent, above par, 
was cxclusrvely produced by an exces- 
sive issue of Bank of Ireland paper. And 
it is the more material to advert to this 
case on the present occasion, as the Com- 
mittee, whose Report we are now con- 
sidering, not only refer to the Report of 
1 80 1, as fortifying their judgment upon 
the general principles they have laid 
down, but they positively assert, that the 
same evil actually received a remedy from 
a reduction of the Bank issues at that 
period in Ireland. Now, what is the fact ? 
—the Report of the Committee was made 
in June 1 804 : the Bank of Ireland notes, 
outstanding at that time, were about 
2,900,000/. : the exchange had been at 
the highest in the month of March pre- 
ceding; from which period it gradually 
declined, without any reduction in the 
amoimtof bank paper, till the first of Ja- 
nuary 180J, when it was reduced to 8|, or 
nearly par, the bank-notes in circulation 
being then 2,902,000/. The exchange 
continued, throughout the whole of that 
year, jto fluctuate a little above par, never 
higher than 11. It is true, in the follow*^ 
ing autumn^ the Bank issues were reduced* 
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about 400,000/. ; but the exchange had 
recovered itself for months before this re- 
duction (a redaction not very considerable 
in itseli) had^ taken place : and it is sin- 
gular to observe, that, during the period 
the notes of the Bank of Ireland remained 
at this reduced standard, viz. throughout 
1800 and part of 1807, the exchange be- 
came somewhat higher against Ireland, 
whilst it fell to par, and under, in the 
year 1809, when the Banlt issues were 
again augmented, viz. to about 3,100,000/. 
at which scale they have been since con- 
tinued. 

1 state this to shew the danger of un- 
necessarily hazarding a parliamentary 
judgment on a speculative point. 1 call it 
a speculative point, because, although the 
Committee were peremptory, at the time, 
in their assertion, both with respect to the 
evil and the remedy, they did not attempt 
to ret'ommend the actual adoption of the 
latter. It was fortunate that nothing was 
attempted, for the Committee had no 
sooner committed themselves to the prin 
ciple, than it was disproved by the fact of 
the exchange falling to par, the bank-notes 
outstanding remaining the same, and this 
at a moment when our foreign exchanges 
were favourable, when the price of bullion 
was tuarly at the mint price, and when it 
is impossible to allege that the paper of 
the Bank of England was depreciated, 
even in the erroneous sense it is now con- 
tended that it is. What were the causes 
which, in fact, disordered the exchange 
with Ireland, at that moment, it is not now 
necessary to occupy the attention of the 
House, in examining at any length ; it is 
enough, as applicable to the view with 
which 1 refer to it, to know that the cause 
assigned by the Committee was not the 
true cause. Without entering iido a de- 
tailed exposition of the opinions I then 
held in opposition to those which pre- 
vailed, I will only shortly observe, that, 
as a member of that Committee, I was in- 
duced to attribute a great proportion of 
the disparity of value, which ptevailed in 
Ireland between the coin and Irish bank- 
notes, to the efiurts which a people, long 
habituated, almost exclusively, to a gold 
currency, will make, bj* a premium on the 
coin, to obtain and preserve it in circula- 
tion after the ordinary channel of supply 
is cut ofT. The Suspension Bill of 17V7 
deprived Ireland of that supply of guineas 
which was regularly transmitted, princi- 
pally from the Bank of England, to Dublin, 
10 jepiace the large quantity withdrawn 


from ^ Ireland, in retail pijfmfittfi ' Ibt 
British coals, freights, ftc. Wte’oilf^ 
by degrees, that the habits of dbo pebplb if 
Ireland, particularly in the northern Couii*^ 
ties, could be reconciled to trAiisaet tlieiit 
business in notes. As gnineas^grew 
those who had to purchase commoditi^ 
were obliged to have recours^^to a pf^ 
niium, to collect the quantity of guinenk 
they required, till the ihconvenienee at 
last became such, to both buyers add 
sellers, that ihe use of paper became, in i 
great measure, general. With the re- 
duced demand for guineas the preihiom 
fell, and, in the proportion nearly, 
the rate of exchange rose, and this without 
any apparent connexion with the quantity 
of bank paper in circulation. 

I am desirous now of applying myself 
to the Report before us, and, in differing 
with the opinions of so intelligent a Com- 
mittee, I feel all the deference which is 
due to their authority. The authority of 
the honourable member who spoke last, 
(Mr. Huskisson) is entitled to great re<> 
spect from his experience on such subjects; 
but, where it is attempted, by a Report of 
this nature, to shake a system which has 
repeatedly received the sanction of the 
whole legislature, in the successive acts 
passed for thru suspension of cash payments 
at the Bank, which was originally intro* 
duced, and subsequently continued under 
Mr. Pitt's auspices, I cannot consent 
blindly to submit myself, either to the 
judgment of the Committee, or to that ol 
the honorable gentleman. The subject is 
of too great moment rest upon any au- 
thority, however high ; none should pre- 
clude Its examination, and all I desire is, 
that It may be decided by the House upont 
its merits alone. 

The pi eliminary point to be considered, 
is the principle upon which it is asserted 
that Bank of England notes are depre- 
ciated. It is contended that they contain, 
on the face of them, an obligation, that 
their amount shall be paid, on demimd, in 
the standard coin of tne realm, such coin 
being the only lawful money of Great 
Britain ; that such payment is now with- 
held ; that, the quantity of the precious 
metals, which the holder of a bank-note 

entitled to receive, in standard coin, 
being worth, at the present market price 
of standard buUton, more than the note 
itself, the holder is consequently deputed, 
from the nature of the payment hd 
ceives, of a part of his just advantages. 

This 'divides itself into two que^toiisi 
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gM coiiig pem^^eMfvi^U ;«irjtlio«l 
B violalion of lair»4^gM 4 ^ta ibia «d- 
vaotagie rrom .tt; bd 4» «cK:o|]^y# whvtbar 
J^t itot racaiviog paymnl in coiiij under 
theapecu) pircumatanca* prbickopcaaioaad 
tba Bank itaaMrictionJbiUg not rattg 
not only on the lanqtiog of poiitiva lawg 
but of a law enacted uiperfect.conaistency 
witb the a^irit and obligations pf tlnia 
original contract, under which the viduable 
consideration was given for the baiil(-npte« 
Upon tha first question the law is clear. 
No person can deface or melt down the 
current coin of the realm, being of stand- 
ard weight. It cannot be converted, tbere- 
finre, into the shape of standard bullion, to 
besold, without a violation of that law, with 
reference to which the obligation of pay- 
ment in gold by the Bank must be inter- 
preted to have been contracted. Gold, 
obtained coin not of standard weight, 
may be melted down, but it cannot be 
sent abroad without fraud or perjj^ry, or 
both combined. The person receiving 
the guinea ought, therefore, in strictness 
oflaw apd good faith, to apply it to pur- 
poses of internal circulation only ; and, 
so used, there is no reason to presume 
that it passes at a value, in Great Britain, 
superior to a bank note. If the note com- 
mends the same value in ^commodities, 
and performs all the same functions, so 
far as relates to internal circoiation, as the 
coin, there is no just ground to consider 
the note as depreciated ; both the note 
and the coin were intended for internal 
circulation, and for internal circulation 
.alone. The contingent but illegal profit 
derived from diverting tins coin from its 
legitimate purpose, is a species of value, 
which the bank-paper never was, in equity, 
or in fact, intended to represent. It is 
4Nily through the operation of causes de- 
structive of the established system of our 
Standard coinage, that this advantage can 
attach to coin over bank-paper. To de- 
rive aach an illicit benefit is ah abuse, and, 
JO far as it may operate, at this moment, 
to occasion a disparity of value bejtween 
coin and notes, the difference is very in- 
correctly described ujiderthe term of a 
depreciation of bank-paper.^’ 

Thf honourable member (Mr. Huskis- 
jonJ^OM argued that this is a very erro- 
system of coinage j that it is idle to 
^ Hwfc m prevaniiag the standard coin 
' Ahm beipg melted, or exported; end be 
bugpme into a great deal of general rea- 
dani^ to nggeti ag improved aisrange** 
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pcqipiil esiabtisM whisili^er tm 

noooofeble memb^!^..>*^A\«pru,dlft bS & 
improvemem may adqiit of question but 
sure I amt tgat we are pot pow a sit^ 
lion to uqdertake a reformatjoh . K ttg 
system of our coinage- 

The second question, vij- thp honcoii- 
vertibility of the bank-note into ^ash, updn 
demand, must certainly be admitted to be 
an abandonment, for the tiiqa, of the 
standard coin as the medium of our pay- 
ments ; for although the act' does not 
render bank-notes a legal tender for debt, 
yet it must have been foreseen that, when 
the Bank, the main source of ourcircura- 
Uoh, ceased to issue gold, jpdividuals, as 
well as private bankers, must experience 
a similar indulgence from their credito^rs. 
The legialature did not deem it necessaj^y 
as a part of the original measure, , to pro- 
,tect debtors generally against their ere- 
dfitors, by compelling the latter to accept 
Bank of England notes in discharge of 
their demands. They thought they might 
safely leave the e8tablish<*.a credit of >be 
bank-noUsto work its own way in cir- 
culation ; and the experience of fourteen 
years has not furnished a single instance 
of payment in coin being insisted on (I 
mean in Great Britain), where notes were 
tendered. Guineas have circulated, not- 
withstanding,} the Restriction Bill, in con- 
siderable abundance, at par with bank- 
notes; and if they have latterly, in a 
great measure, disappeared, the cause 'is 
to be found in the extraordinary crisis of 
our commerce with the continent, toge- 
ther with the magnitude of our military 
expenditure abro^ ; causes which have, 
in this country, given a new and exces- 
sive value to the precious metals. 

That the Restriction Bill, if passed under 
an adequate necessity, does not constitute, 
or sanction gny breach of faith, between 
the Bank of England and the holders of 
its notes, is clear, when we advert to ihe 
nature of that great corporation. It is not 
in its constitution, simply a bank of de- 
posit, as the Bank of Amsterdam, where 
no other value is received tnan deposits 
of silver; and for the return of which 
silvei*, on demand, to the person holdjng 
the note, or receipt .of the Baok» il^re 
can be no justifiable excuse. Tfte Bunk 
of England is a bank of discount, as well 
as of deposit. It is notorious, tp .all 
holders of their notes, that a large pro- 
portioii of their fituds arin.gt all .(imiui» 

A ^ 





)«at Wttpo|i«t«$t, sldia^ iofrfiMfd 
reicumM* tt ihoit penoai; tiiat thrir 
iopply of gomeaf 6evcr tin be e^eat A 
emwer all (beir nofea* if taddenfy prtMd 
upon them for payment: that 'foe Sml*- 
^▼ency of foe Bank of £ii|paiid» indeed of 
all bmi, at for at cash paymenta are con- 
cerned# has always rested upon the pre- 
sumption, that the demands upon tnem 
for gold would be condned within cer- 
tain limits* This understanding is the 
foundation of the banking system, and 
whoever takes a bank-note, most be un- 
derstood to accept it subject to the con- 
tingency that a case may arise, the con- 
sequence of public calamity and alarmr 
which would render it impossible for the 
Bank to coftiiiue to supply a circulating 
medium to the country, paying, at the 
same time, its notes in cash. Such was the 
actual case in 1797,. from a combination 
of causes, ^principally arising from in- 
ternal alarm’ ; the drain of gold hecame ex- 
cessive, and so rapidly augmenting, that 
It was apprehended, if a remedy were 
not immediately applied, the Bank, with 
resources largely exceeding all demands 
upon it, would have been exhausted of 
its specie, and compelled to discontinue 
its functions. Its outstanding notes com- 
ing in to discharge the securities upon 
which they were issued, would have It- 

a * uidated all claims upon the Bank ; but 
le Bank could no longer have ventured 
to re-issue them, subject to payment be- 
ing demandabte in gold. The Bank, under 
such circumstances, must have ceased to 
act, and, with the Bank of England, all 
private establishments. The country 
would thus have been left without any cir- 
culating medium, except the coin with- 
drawn, which, always forming but an in- 
considerable proportion of our mixed cir- 
culation, would, in a great measure, have 
been hoarded, as a considerable portion 
actually was under the then existing 
alarm, and the whole industry and trans- 
actions of the community must have been 
convulsed from the want of an adequate 
circulating biedium. 

It is obvious that the law, which makes 
the standard coin the only legal tender, on 
the part of the Bank of England, in dis- 
charge of their notes, proceeded upon the 
supposition of a natural state ot things. It 
never could have been intended, under 
^extraordinary circumstances, to enforce 
impossibilities ; and the rights of persons, 
tnider that laW, must be considered hs 
^ circumscribed^wilhih certain pNieticbbie 
(VOL.XK.) 
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fore, necessary for foe pursMtaas bffnsiiib^ 
And the ibterestof foe whole. « 'The po#st 
of applying that diodificatloiiiireMrest with 
foe legislature, end foe only qUestisli 
which cab arisei at koch t meeieiil^ 
whether an adequate necessity did eariHi, 
to justify a temporary suspension of ^tbe 
money system of the country. If'^su, 
parliament is competent, in this, as in all 
other instances, to provide for the pubHe 
interest. Parliament did so provide in foe 
year 1797 ; the necessity wasofndeserip- 
Uon that ddnutted of no alternative, end it 
is of the very essence of the contract^ dn 
which a circulation such as ours rests, that 
it should be subject to such a modification* 

I trust I have proved, that foe passing of 
the Restriction Bill was no breach of 
public faith, and that it was called 
for by the necessity of the case. It 
has been since continued by soccessivo 
acts of parliament, the last enacti^, that 
It shall endure till six months aftera deli- 
nitiVe treaty of peace. I have been foa 
more solicitons to defend thc\ character ef 
this measure against the obloquy te which 
it has been exposed, consideriiig it to be 
one of those conservative remedies, to 
which, in future times of comsponding* 
emergency, recourse must be had, if a 
similar necessity fooold recur lo^preeewe 
public credit from foe fatal consequences 
of Ignorant alarm, or fraudulent operatiims 
upon our coin. I have no helitation in 
admitting, that, like the suspension of foe 
Habeas Corpus Act, or foe exercise of 
martial law, it is a surrender, for the time, 
of the sound and legitimate regulations of 
our ordinary system; the object has been, 
on these occasions, by such temporary 
surrender, to preserve the system itself 
from destruction, k is the more material 
that the true obarifoter and tendency of 
tbcv Restriction Bill should not ba miscon- 
ceived, as the circulation of this country, 
for reasons which I shall now explain, and 
froqi causes not within the* province' of 
law to regulatai, '^but growing oyt ef the 
habits ot our people. And foe^iocreseed 
confidence between man nnd mac# is 
likely to undergo a change, whidfe^ alfoeiigh 
inmost respects ndvantageoucir may here- 
after vender i« mofe vulaerable tah^uyiqiries 
H)f foe descvintion flmnawhich we nowfinier. 
(IS) 
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^ Whtn 1 ipeak of our cireoladon in a may ha ioferred franf.oh^vi^g lha dia* 
taanditate,! mean a ctrculaiiaii, composed tinct character which the habita of the 
of BaiiJi«paper and coin/ in such proper- people had given to the carrancy, in dife- 
tioiis as will enable any man to convert* at rent parts of the empire, previous to any 
bis pJeasura, his notes into coin. I do not restriction, on the Bank. In IrelaiM, 
nonsider a circulation, purely metallic, or where, for various reasons, credit between 
wholly* of notes, as falling within this man and man was less firmly estaUiibed, 
descriptioii ; * the former is only the device the great mass of payments, and nearly all 




hie with the extended wants of a oommer- 
cial counti^ such as this ; and the latter is 
defective, ^however well administered, 
when not convertible into coin, in being 
exposed, from ignorance, misstatement, 
and public alaim, to distrust and discredit. 
When I admit that a mixed circulation, 
such as was established by law previous to 
tbe Baiik Restriction Bill, is the only sound 
and natural state of our current^, yet the 
Committee will perceive, even when the 
circulation exists in this its most perfect 
state, that it must depend on the habits of 
the country, and noton institutions of posi- 
tive law, in what proportion the precious 
Ipetala shall remain in use. If coin is 
little in demand — if all bargains are made 
in paper— if the people prefer paper as 
more convenient, except for the smaller 
payments, as mere rapid in its circulation, 
and of more easy application to all pur- 
poses of sale and purchase— -if guineas are 
little sought aRer, where the credit of the 
particular paper in use is not suspected, 
and, when it is, if the holders of such sus- 
|MM paper arc only desirous of convert- 
ing it into other paper of more undoubted 
character,— it is plain the quantity of coin 
drculating within the country, compared 
with tbe paper, will be proportionably 
email. The various banking establish- 
ttonti will frame the scale of' their cash 
balances upon the accustomed demand for 
guineas ; less coin will exist in the hands 
cf private individuals; and, although the 
Bank of England may, upon principles of 
provident caution, not allow their stock of 
Ipiiaeaf to be diminished, yet the collective 
coin of^he whole system will be toss; and 
in the same proportidn will it be exposed 
to be afiected, either by those causes, 
which may suddenly revive an internal 
demand for coin, or by those external 
influences which, by drawing away tbe 
- pnreiour metals, first in the shape of bullion, 
and, secondly, of coin illioiliy exported, 
have a tei^ncy to disturb a system, 
WhUa^he coin is not in such abundance as 
,fo. bear any very considerable reduction. 

« That such may be our situation, if the 
.kwntry flourishaa and credit improves. 


land, dealings were generally in paper, 
and coin only used toeffect the smaller pay- 
ments; but with no observable preference, 
in those whq bought or sold, in favour of 
coin. In Scotland, on the other hand, the 
circulation was almost exclusively paper; 
not only was there no predilection, in the 
mass of the community, for guineas, but so 
evidently the reverse, thatlMou would 
almost suppose some notion of o^reciation 
attached itself to the coin, in that part of 
the united kingdom. And here tbe 
learned mover will permit me. to remark, 
that it is somewhat whimsical the press of 
Scotland shCuld have been the loudest 
in sounding the alarm on this subject; 
that those who had passed their lives 
almost without seeing or wishing for 
coin, should, jdfl at the moment when iu 
scarcity had become inevitable, be seized 
for the first time with the desire to con- 
vert their paper into gold. Surely this 
feeling is a little perverse, if it does noft 
originate ia contemplation of those illicit 
profits which can now be made from melt- 
ing and exporting our coin. But to return 
to the question. • 

Since the Restriction Bill took place, a 
great change has been wrought in the 
habits of the Irish people with respect to 
their currency ; they have become, in a 
great measure, habituated to the use of a 
paper medium; they find the superior 
convenience of it in many respects, and, 

1 am confident never will return (even 
whehi coin can be procured in whatever 
quantity they choose to purchase it) to the 
same exclusive use of coin which formerly 
prevailed. Observing, then, what bai 
passed, what is passing, and adverting t^ 
the tendency which all nations have to’ 
retrench the expencepf using the precious 
melals in circulation, in proportion as 
confidfence and credit give facility to a 
paper currency, 1 think myself warranted 
to infer, that the habits of the people of 
this empire will have an insensible tea-t 
dency to retrench, to a considerable 
<fogree,‘ the use of coin ; and that the pro*- 
grem of our ayytem may be to asaiaitlaie 
|tiolf, in g oooikleiable dogroo, so wJhft 
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hM been to long the prtctico of 8eo»* 
lend. ® ^ 

The GommiUee will^ I hope, beep 111 
mind, thet, in referring to the practice of 
Scotian^, I am not calling iii queation the 
priitciple of cash payments on demand, aa 
being thsMbdispensible basis of our money 
system in ordinary times. 1 shall here- 
after examine the comparative advantages 
of the temporary departere from this sys- 
tem, which has been forced upon us by 
the injustice and violence of the enemy,— 
all I wish now to mark, is, with how small 
a use of coin the transactions of a countiy 
may be conducted: this Scotland has 
proved, and it is deserving of notice, that, 
in the laygeventy years> there has not 
been a si^lP instance of a Bank in Scot- 
land proving insolvent. The Ayr Bank, 
It is true, suspended its payments, but ulti- 
mately paid all demands upon it ; and it is 
not only remarkable that Scotland has 
been peculiarly exempt from Bank failures, 
but that, from causes which I shall here- 
after advert to, connected with the loca- 
lised nature of its currency, it has suffered 
less from individual b^^ruptcies, than 
any other part of the eif^e ; especially 
daring the crisis of 1793, the enects of 
which were so severely felt in England. 

We should be aware, then, that what 
happened in 1797, may happen again; we 
should remember wlfist has been the lot of 
the country under the Restriction Bill, and 
not throw iinmeiited odium on a system 
which has carried the emp 4 i'e through such 
to*ghty difficulties. We should never for- 
get, that this measure, by supplying the 
countiy with a ciiculating medium of un- 
doubted credit, proportioned to its wants, 
has, for the first time, solved the problem 
of reconciling national prosperity with a 
state of war. In former contests, the 
countiy invariably declined in its com- 
merce, in its revenue, sAd even in its Indus- 
try. In this war, whilst our exertions, 
both by land and sea, have in extent sur- 
passed all former efforts, the country has 
risen io manufactures, internal improve- 
ment, revenue and commerce, with a velo- 
city which has never been experienced in a 
period of profound peace. In the Ameri- 
can war, ks inevitable termination might 
be calculated from the decline of our re- 
•oarees ; in this war, we feel that our re- 
sources are augoienting, and that there is 
no necessary limit to our exertions in point 
of tinfei bo lofig as the injustice of the ene- 
my shall leave us no other rational ohoiee 
bot perseverance in the contest. Wlait is 


this owing lot 

being cmaoled Ut do bf tin 
try, without trembling forfa esvib mfoti^ 
Instead of ruinously; 1 mean foremmilh 
cerns the interests of the pobKc; Ui hfrftir 
moment of temporary pressure oribliMfe 
contracting its issues to protect the* eufen- 
blishment Itself from being drained 
gold, they are enabled to supporc 
credit with a steady hand; the prodeclibb 
labour of the country, which is its true end 
only wealth, is not only kept up, bdt 
enabled to extend itself; the taxes aPa 
collected with facility; the loans are Vatieil 
on moderate terms, and the whole machiife 
proceeds without betsaying a symptom of 
decline. 

It may be said, if such are the adVan* 
tages of the system, you must surely mean 
to render it permanent, af least, as a w2r 
measure. My answer is, that Ido not 
hold any such opinion. And why f BO- 
cause I do not believe, in ordinary cesUs 
of war, and when commerce has its aoeut- 
tomed freedomi that it is necessary 'to db 
SQ^ I am, on the contrary, ready to* ad- 
mit, that the adoption of such a measuiU 
can only be justified by an adequate ii0- 
cessity. In the present instance, whaV Is 
the fact? that the ruler of France bis 
determined, at the price even of inftietlng 
commercial ruin upon those over whom 
he rules, to exclude your trade from the 
continent. If he does not succeed effee- 
tually m doing so, if much^^ll flo^4|s 
way, his system has bad theefFed; com- 
paratively at least, of turning the balance ^ 
of intercourse against us, and thus tnflo- ' 
encing ^ the exchange. His decrees are 
Jess effectual, to prevent the produce Of 
the continent from finding its way to nl, 
than in excluding our produce from ibe 
coiitineiual markets. Hence ap obviois 
cause of an unfavourable exchange, ^in 
ordinary times, the immediate eShei of 
such an unfavourable exchange Would bO, 
by. a reduction of price tp the foreign 
consumer, resulting fron^he advantage 
of the exchange, to force out a greater 
proportion of ' our manufactures; the 
quantity of bills would be tliereby aug- 
mnted ; and the precious metals would, 
in but a comparatively small amount, Hbe 
sent abroad. So long as goodsscould be 
applied to settle the accouftt, the price of 
bullion would not rise materially above <ts 
natural prtee. But now ’goods cannot^ be , 
sent as In ordinary tkneH.' It it not prtpe 
which iimita the quantity of out exports ; 
it » the risk and diffiomiy of intfodm^ 
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them into the continent, where they sell 
»tt »n advance oi' more than 100 per cent. 
What then roust be the result ? either that 
our imports must be reduced, or the pre- 
cious nietuls be sent out as that export 
which can most easily find its way to the 
continent. Is it not obvious that this 


teract the influence of the exchange by 
this means, and to keep our currency, as 
it is said, upon a level in value with the 
currency of the states of the continent. 
If this is to be done, the cjuuntity of cir- 
culating medium is not to depend on the 
internal wants of the country ; git is not to 


must drain the country of its bullion; be kept up to its accustomed amount^ with 
that^ in proportion as the stock in hand (a such additions, from time to time, as the 
very inadL(|uate resource, even including augmented extent of our transaettiona 
tlie fraudulent aid of our coin) diminishes, may require : but it is to be regulated 
the price must increase — and to what ex- with reference to our external intercourse, 
tent? 1 can assign no other limits than the and to exchanges influenced by the power 
premium a rich and powerful country will of the enemy. If such a principle were 
pay rather tlian be denied the means of acquiesced in, I apprehend the controul 
luxurious enjoyment, or the means of as- of our circulating medium would at once 
sailing the enemy, and of defending itself, be sut rendered to the enemy.^Could you 
If, as a nation, we are content to pay hold out a more powerful to the 

percent, rnthcr than be depuved of the ruler of France, to multiply his restrictive 
wines and brandies of the continoiit, or be cflorts against our trade, than to suffer him 


restricted in the quantity of nav.il stores to siqipose that lie possessed a decisive 
we require for both our public and private influence over out inrernal currency, as 
demands; or abandon the cause of our a1- well as over the whole property of the 


lies, and our own on the field; is it difli- 
cull to understand why the price of bul- 
lion rises, without referring it to a fall in 
the value of Hank notes? And, if ttie rise 
IS such as the exchange now indicates, is | 
it not certain that the coin will be melted i 
and exported ? 

The result seems to be, that, although 
in ordinary times — lime even of war, your 
gold coin, protected by laws, tlie efficacy 
of which is now wholly incompetent to 
struggle against the existing temptations, 
may maintain iuclf in circulation, and 
the banking system of the country pro- 
ceed in its accustomed course, subject 
only to those slighter checks, which never 
can justify recourse being had to a bill 
prohibiting the Bank from issuing coin; 
yet that, in other times, and especially 
such as vve live in, we have no option, but 
to counteract the system of the enemy 
by one of corresponding energy. If you 
do not, the Bank must either shut up, or 
contract its issues to such an extent as to 
give arpartificial value to the paper cur- 
rency, from ifs scarcity, equivalent to the 
advance of price on gold. This raay 
check the gold from going out of the 
kingdom, but at what sacrifice ? at the 
risk of that convulsion to which, lowering 
suddenly, the value of all property within 
the country, to an equal amount, must ne- 
cessarily load. The Committee have laid 
it dowh that the Bank ought to be guided 
in the amount of their issues by the state 
of the exchanges and tiie price of gold : 
this must mean that they are to coun- 


country ? 

'In what an extent of mischief must it 
not lead, so long as foreign exchanges, 
and, with them, the price of iho preciom 
metals, are coJpilsed by the violence of 
the enemy, should the scale of value 
w'itliiii the country be made to undergo 
similar variations; yet such must be the 
case, if the exchanges and the price of 
gold are to determine the amount of Bank 
issues. The value of property would be- 
come so uncertain, that no man could 
judge one day what he w^ould be worth 
the next. The quantity of circulating 
medium must be so enormously and so 
rapidly reduced, as to throw every thing 
into confusion ; yet such must have been 
the result, if the Bank Restriction Bill had 
not passed. 

But why should we throw away the bene- 
fits proposed and experienced under that 
Bill, by voluntariljr inflicting on ourselves 
the nrschiefs it was intended to obviate ? 
That Bill was passed to protect the coun- 
try against the evils of having its circu- 
lating medium deranged by the demand 
for guineas resulting from internal alarm. 
It is continued to protect us against a de- 
mand for gold for exportation, in its ex- 
tent eq lally incompatible with our being 
enabled either to procure or preserve a 
metallic currency. I am ready to admit 
that our present system produces a tempo- 
rary abandonment of the accustomed stan- 
dard. In ordinary times, the gold coin is 
the standard^ by which the value of Bank 
paper, and of all other commodities, is 
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measured. It is chosen as our standard, 
because, whilst commerce is free, it is 
more uniform than any other. It is now, 
for a time, relinquished, because it has 
become the least uniform. If gold, in 
coin, cannot be preserved, by force of 
law, from being melted in ordinary times, 
when bullion, in its nature equivalent to a 
bill of exchange, has advanced 20 per 
cent, how can coin remain in circulation ? 
So far as guineas, since 17Q7, have made 
any part of our circulation, they have in 
Great Britain been at par with £a^ 
notes. I mention this as a conclusive 
proof that Bank notes have not been de* 
preciafed ; protesting, however, against 
the converse conclusion that even a dis- 
parity of n^ue between the coin and 
Bank paper, such as we have witnessed in 
Ireland, necessarily establishes, for reasons 
already alluded to, the fact of deprecia- 
tion. But, when the Restriction Bill 
passed, the principle of coin and paper 
being universally convertible ceased. 
The consequence has been to preserve for 
better times, in the coffers of the Bank, the 
gold coin, which would otherw'ise have 
been hoarded or exported ; and the effect 
has been, to enable the Bank to regulate 
its issues of notes by the wants of the 
country, instead of being guided by con- 
siderations of mere banking security. 

But it is said, out of tliis has grown a 
great evil, which would not have happened, 
if the Bank had not been released from the 
ordinary control of cash payments : their 
issues have been excessive, and their paper 
is now depreciated. With respect to the 
first point, it appears to me, that too much 
reliance has been placed by the Committee, 
in their Report, on the infallible nature of 
this criterion, namely, payments in cash 
on demand, for regulating the due amount 
of Bank issues. We are all agreed, that, 
in ordinary times, this must be the regu- 
lating principle, and that, whatever may 
be its defects or inconveniences, they must 
be submitted to; but do not let us over- 
look their existence, or desire gratuitously 
to expose ourselves unnecessarily to their 
operation. My persuasion that in 
prosperous times, that is, when no run 
upon the Bank is apprehended, tins regu- 
lating principle is of little help to the Bank 
ill guiding their judgment with respect to 
the quaniity of paper it may be fit for 
them to issue ; whilst, in times of difficulty, 
it leaves them no option but to re 't net, for 
their own security, their issues, often to 
»n extent they know must be prejudicial 


to the public interest. When they are 
under no alarm for their stock of guineas^ 
what other restraint are they subject 
than that prudential reserve which now 
influences their judgment, in regulating 
their issues? 

The supposition that their issues are at 
present excessive, rests upon no proof: 
upon the best estimate which can be made 
of the total amount of circulating medium 
now in existence (including private ban- 
ker’s notes), it does not appear to exceed 
what existed previous to 1797, in a greater 
degrer* than is required by the immense 
increase of our trade, revenue, and manu« 
factures, the advancement of agriculture, 
and every other branch of internal im- 
provement; the whole conducted under 
the accumulated expence of inci eased 
taxes and advanced prices of labour. The 
country possesses considerable security 
against excessive issues, from the rapidity 
w'itii w'hirh any excess is known to return 
u])on the Bank ; and this return cannot 
be better proved than by what may be 
observed to happen after the dividends are 
issued, when the additional quantity of 
notes thrown info circulation, generally 
amounting to several millions sterling, re- 
duces itself in the course of a few days, 
and, at the end of a week, or fen days, tha 
bank-notes outstanding are insensibly re- 
stored to their former level. 

But it is said, although bank -notes may 
not be depreciated, the quantity issued it 
such as to occasion a progressive advance 
in the price of all commodities, injurious 
to the interest of the consumer, and ulti- 
mately to that of the manufacturer, by its 
tendency to check export. This idea is 
formed upon a very mistaken view of the 
question. 1 do not mean to contend that 
the facility of procuring discounts does 
not encourage speculation, and what is 
called overtrading; or that, where such 
facilities are given, the number of failures 
will not be augmented ; but then it should 
be reinemhi'.red, whilsi sonic evil i3 pro- 
duced by such spi'culaiions, much advan- 
tage results. Wliut is it tut this adven- 
turous spirit of c^mm. rci.il enterprise 
which enables our inerchams to contend 
against the decrees of the t neiny, and to 
tind out, in the midst of war, new channels 
for our superabuiidanl produce ? This evil 
will restrain itself. The sagacity of the 
lender will keep the borrotver within 
bounds, and, in the progress of time, 
though individuals may suffer, the nation 
will be benefited. 
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But the effect of a full circulation upon 
prices at home I conceive to be the re- 
verse of whut is supposed. I admit that 
the first effect of a reduction of the circu- 
lating medium would be to lower prices, 
the value of the circulating medium itself 
being enhanced in proportion to it«i scar- 
city; but it would soon operate in a cor- 
responding degree to check reproduction; 
and, althougii the produce on hand would 
sell cheaper, less being produced, the prices 
must speedily rise again, the demand con- 
tinuing the same, from the scarcity of the 
articles. Whereas, an abundant circu- 
lation, cncnuragingreprod>». n''ii, the com- 
petition belwceri the seiiers infallibly 
lowers the price, and the consumer obtains 
what he requires on the lowest terms for 
which the commodity can be profitably 
produced. For these reasO'is, 1 cannot 
admit that prices are injuriously infiucnced 
by a redundant circulation, resting on 
principles such as those which govern the 
issues of the Bank of Fnglaiid ; and I 
think I may venture to assume, from the 
diligence of the Committee, that, if they 
could have traced any advance of price 
in the leading articles of consumption, 
which could be fairly sbewoi to connect 
itself wutli tl\« alleged excess of notes, they 
would have annexed, to their Report, 
tables of the prices current during the 
period which has elapsed since the Ue- 
striclioii Bill took place. So far from 
prices ha\ irig advanced in the two or lhrc<? 
last years, since exchanges became un- 
favourable. and bank-notes aie assumed to 
be depreciu’ed, J believe the I’aci to be 
the reverse ; tiiat the rise has been gradual 
for a series of y^ ar.s past, in degiee not 
more than roniinensnraic «iih the growth 
of taxes : and that, in the tliiee last years, 
when the esr« ss of notes has been most 
complained ot, there has been railier a de- 
cline than an advance n the prices current. 

The mo^^ important (jnedion, however, 
remains lo he discuN^ed — n.imely, wludher 
there is any .souiiil. principle, on which it 
can be alledged that Bank notes are tleprc- 
ciated. It is much to he lamented that 
such an assertion should have ht'eii ha- 
zarded, orsucii a term as depreciation ap- 
plied, in a parliamentary doemnent, to the 
established currency of the country. 1 
need not impress upon the minds of th(»se 
to whom 1 address myself, what an effect 
it must produce in Europe, if such a con- 
clusion should receive the countenance of 
the House of Commons : 1 trust the Com- 
mittee will feel it. incumbent upon them to 


pronounce a decisive judgment to the con- 
trary. But it is impossible not to look 
with some alarm to the injurious effects 
upon our public credit abroad, which such 
a suggestion, from a Committee of this 
House, is calculated to produce. May 
not the foreigner interpret the word " de- 
preciation*' in the sense he has always un- 
derstood it, as referable to Ids own depre- 
ciated paper currency, viz. that it requires 
so much more of this paper to j^urchase 
any given article of life ? May he not in- 
Igr, that our Bank-paper is following the 
same course wdiich the French asssignats, 
and other forced paper currencies, have 
run, and that our resources may soon be 
similarly exhausted ? Can we hope that 
the limited meaning which t^ Committee 
alone intern! to annex to the word " de- 
preciation" will be adverted to, and that a 
more extende d sense will not he given to 
it ? The Committee'. I apprelicml, mean 
to say, that, when the F-nik-paper is not 
convertible al the will of the holder into 
coin, and wdieii the quantity of gold con- 
tained in the coin migiit, if sold in the mar- 
ket, produce more than its value in bank- 
notes, as regulated by its Mint price, rhis 
constitutes depreciation, nolwulhstanding 
Bank-notes may continue to command the 
same amount of produce, or labour, within 
the country as before : and they further 
describe the diffVreiuv between the market 
price of standard gold in notes lUid its 
mint price, as ilie precise measure of the 
depreciation thus imputed to Bmk-piiprr. 

if the Coininitlee choosi* aibitiarily to 
annex such a meaning to tlie word depre- 
ciation, will n so e.xplained ami nndersiood, 
it is iinpos.sihle to oppose any other rea- 
soning to the proposition, than to deny 
su- h to be the ordinary or f.iir accepta- 
(lon of theteiui. I consider Btiik-noics 
as intciulcd, in ( ommon with the com of 
the ri aim, to constilule our domestic cir- 
(’•ilating III* (hum, .nid each to hear a cer- 
laiii lixcd r itio ol value to the oihcr, and 
to ail ihe other commodities of ihe coun- 
tiy; the latter, subject h'lwever, to th(j 
variation of a m.iikei price, jierpelually 
fliictiiaiirig. and to the jiMigiessive advance 
of oricc whn h increase of taxe-i and other 
circuinstaiicfs alfccimg the charge of re- 
production may necessarily occasion. I 
use the term domestic circulating medium, 
because the policy of our laws never in- 
tended that either our coin or our Bank- 
paper should constitute any part of our 
foreign currency, or means of exchange 
with foreign states ; that operation the law 
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has assigned to Gommodities, and to bul- 
lion, with the agency of bills of exchange. 

I apprehend it is no answer to this rea- 
soning, to Siiy such a law is nugatory in it- 
self, and that the coin will be exported in 
defiance of law ; the principle is not the 
less true, nor can it be pronounced im- 
practicable in its application, except in 
the convulsed state in which trade now is, 
when bullion has acquired a supernatural 
agency, and consequei^ly a supernatural 
value. 

As both coin and paper are intended fo 
act as mere domestic instruments of circu- 
lation, any influence which diverts cither 
from that purpose, has a direct tendency 
to derange the machine of circulation, by 
altering its ptopoitional amount to the bu- 
siness it has to transact. What has been 
the efiect of the Restriction Bill, and the 
fraudulent export of our coin r To reduce 
the machine of circulation to the extent of 
the guineas withdrawn, suppose to the 
amount of ^0 millions. What must have 
been the ellect of such a quantity with- 
drawn and not replaced by paper? That 
the remainder of the circulating medium, 
supposing it 20 millions more, must have 
doubled in value, and all commodities fal- 
len one half, to the entire subversion of all 
existing contracts, the convulsion of public 
credit, and the probable interruption of 
iiatioiiiil industry. 

What then became necessary ? Why, 
that the place of the coin withdrawn should 
be supplied by paper, and to such an ex- 
tent as to preserve, not to alter the relative 
proportion previously subsisting between 
the circulating medium and ibu circula- 
ting pioperty of the country. If the pro- 
poition IS preserved, the value of the paper 
must remain unchanged as a medium of 
internal purcha':e ; and such I lu lieve to 
be the case : n,y convicMnii is, that, sub- 
ject to variations in piici s. arising from 
other causes (winch would have equally 
optnated had pajicr and gold been inter- 
changeable), Jiank-paper preserved its 
full siaiulard of value w’ilh all other com- 
modities, buliioii ( xcepted. It may he 
said, bow can you prove tlial proposition, 
when |)aper is not convertible into coin on 
demand r My answer i*? — can you prove 
the reverse ? It is a matter ofopinion, and I 
reft^r to the currenf prices, fail ly examined, 
in suppou of my opinions. 

But it is said the paper is the mrT" re- 
presentative of the precious metals, and is 
depreciated when not coiivcrlihle into 
iheni : but is it seriously meant to be con- 


tended that gold may not b€ augmented 
in value 20, 30, 50, or 100 per cent, 
from special causes such as are now in 
operation ? and> if so» on whom is the loaa 
to fall on supplying coin at such a priced 
Can it be imagined that the Bank is bound 
both to find gold and to keep up itscircula* 
tion of notes, when such is the demand lor 
the precious metals to be employed in war, 
and in purchases abroad ? The Bank, if 
permitted to discontinue its issues, to leave 
the commercial world without discounts^ 
and to bring ruin on all private, commer^ 
cial, ar.d banking establishments, might, 
without delay, 1 have no doubt, pay oil' all 
its outstanding notes in gold. I have no 
doubt also, notwithstanding the present 
disturbed state of the world, tliat by con- 
tracting their issues to S or 4 millions of 
notes, the Bank might continue uninter- 
ruptedly to pay ill cash ; the unnatural 
value thus given to the circulating medium, 
from its scarcity, counterbalancing the 
extraordinary demand for gold to send 
abroad f but the cflecl must be, that the 
nation, for all practical purposes, would 
be loft without an adequate circulating 
medium ; the Bank would sutler in a com- 
paratively small degree ; but the nation 
must be ruined. 

To assert, then, that notes have fallen 
in value, because they have not lisen with 
the precious metals, or that they have 
fallen, compared with the currency of 
other countries because they are not con- 
vertible at t’lis moment, w ithout loss, into 
them, does opp' ’ to me to he a most in- 
accurate state of tile question, founded on 
a total misrepresentation of the first prin- 
ciples of cur pai urrency. As a corol- 
lary froniw^hirl - or, the Committee have 
deduced the , uciple, that the exchange 
heuvecn any two countries never can ex- 
* eed the exoence of transporting the 
precious metals friMO one to the 'other; a 
fact disproved in daily practice, and pro* 
ceeding upon the strange assumption^ that 
the quantity of bulliqii to be procured 
within any country is unlimited. It is 
true, \\ person who possesses a pound of 
gold in one country, may command a 
pound of gold in any other, at the utmost, 
i’r,r the cost of transporting h’s own gold 
then* : hui the person who has no gbld of 
hii own, must, in addition to the expence 
of transport, tirstbuy the pound of go)(l at 
whatever price the quantity in the market, 
compared with the demand, may impose j 
and then the expcnce to him of the ex- 
change will be the increased price- of the 
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gold added to die eipence of- transfiort 
in truth, the faliacy » not less cyidont in 
the (hniicr cm, as the expence, to (he 
person who posaiiiMes die gold, is what ibe 

S old is actiialljr worth if sold, and which 
e sacrifices when be sends it abroad* 

• it appears then altogether unbounded, to 
assert that Banknotes are d:-prectate(l ; 
and, I were obliged, between two pro- 
positions, both of which I disapprove, to* 
' vote for one, 1 sboold infinitely prefer 
passing an act to require the Bank to re- 
sume its cash payments at the end of two 
years, rather than gratuitously, and with- 
out proof of the faci or any real remedy 
'in view, vote that the notes of the Bank of 
England are depreciated. The efiiect of 
the former vote I might repeal before it 
came into operation ; the consequences of 
the latter 1 could never recall. What 
could induce the Committee so to express 
thdmselves, is to me matter of surprise and 
astonishment ; they have done so in direct. 

' conwradiction to the evidence of every wit- 
ness they examined, even of sir Bi Baring 
and the continental merchant, the witnesses 
on whom they principally rely, who ex- 
pressly testify against them on this mate- 
rial poinL Sir F. Baring, an authority en- 
titled to the highest respect, declares in 
terms, ** that he does not consider Bank- 
notes to be depreciated and the Conti- 
nental Merchant says ** that Bank notes 
may not represent what is expressed upon 
the face of them, but something in fact 
equally real, though not applicable to 
equalize the balance of trade and he 
further goes on to describe, what he thus 
chooses to call depreciation, ** as origi- 
nating not in the excessive issues of the 
Bank, but in the cnemy^s measures, and 
Its not having recovered, to the paper not 
being exchangeable for cash/' Certainly, 
80 long as cash could be procured upon 
demand and exported, the exchange and 
price of gold could never rise ; but where 
is the gold to come from, to equalize this 
aceodnt, when our extraordinary expendi- 
ture, in the two last years, for corn, foreign 
freights, and government expences alone, 
exclusive of our ordinary imports, is esti- 
mated at from ^0 to 25 millions sterling, 
leaving a balance upon the whole of our 
payintMits, commercial and political, of 
from S to 12 millions a year against us ? 

\^ith such a balance against us, how is 
it possible to add to our stock of gold ? 

' with what description of value are we to 
purchase it abroad, or how retain it in cir- 
ctidatHMi if we had it ? If the Committee 


w^re prepared to r^mmend that our 
army should be withdrawn from the Pe- 
ninsula, and our foreign expenditure be 
cot down, 1 can understand that they 
might hope, through a total change of 
system, and an abandonment of our allies, 
to bring f he exchanges round, and, through 
a favonrable exchange, to bring back the 
precious metals : but, to persist in exertion 
against the enemy, and to break down the 
existing system of^our currency, doex ap- 
pear to me to be utterly impracticable. 
I before adverted to the advantages Scot- 
land had derived from a local curren'cjr 
undisturbed in its circulation, by being di- 
verted to the liquidation of external de- 
mands. The same result is now observa- 
ble in the currency of the whole empire : 
we feel the inconveniences of an adverse 
exchange in our foreign intercourse and 
expenditure ; but it does not allect our in- 
ternal prosperity in the slightest degree. 
The enemy may embarrass us in the dis- 
posal of our superfluous produce, jn our ex- 
ternal expenditure, and supplies from the 
continent ; but he cannot produce the 
smallest impression on our internal system. 
How small, comparatively, is the external 
question, and how absurd would it be for 
us to suffer our immense transactions at 
home to be deranged, by attempting to 
conform them to all ilie violent fluctuations 
which the enemy's lawless power can give 
to the continental exchanges, and, through 
them, to the price of bullion. We hare 
happily, through the integrity and wealth 
of our Bank, and a state of credit between 
man and man unexampled in any other 
state, succeeded in realizing a. system which 
the enemy cannot shake, and which, if pre- 
served, is likely, under Providence, to 
carry us safely through all our difficulties. 
Let us recollect the successive efforts 
which have been made by the enemy to 
shake this mighty empire, — first, by arms 
and invasion ; subsequently, through Jaco- 
binical principles and rebellion; latterly, 
through the extinction of commerce. All 
these have failed, and yielded to his last 
hope of shaking your safety through the 
destruction of your established currency-— 
the instrument of your prosperity and the 
source of all your power. It is well 
kndwn, when the Ueport we are now con- 
sidering reached Paris, at the close of last 
session, the ruler of France was upon the 
point of abandbning his anti- commercial 
decrees; he had convinced himself, that 
what had annoyed Great Britain^ bad 
rained France and her vassal atatet. . 
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Th« vi«iv presented by the Report of ^he employed A>r cwr doMartlotloii. Il iiihe 
state of our currency, the declaration of strength, as well as t|ie p#}de of 
iudepret iation^the indispensible necessity that a long estahrUshed^'Vy^ill m pi|btic 
of roiuriiinjr to cash payments, the exag- credit, the rolontary'* growth pf iiidoi^ 
gerated picture of the mischiefs inflicted protected by a free ctinstitution and p8- 
on ' this country by its bank-paper not tablished laws, enablpa us to cOndm:t dur 
being convertible into cash, and all these transactions, without the perpetual intev- 
edecis declared to have resulted directly vention of our standard coin. In itaah* 
from the decrees in question, decided the sence the accredited paper of our banks 
ruler of France, not only to persevere in preserves its established relation to the 
his coinmercifii vvurfaro, hijt with aggra- general property of the country, which it 
vated seventy, llrnce the burning sup- continues to circulate, with an uiiifot- 
plonient, the of Holland, ^c. It tnity of value which could not belong to it, 

was obvious to him tli.it, if we were if th^d down to bullion as the standard, 


obliged to retiace our step^;, our exertions 
abroad must be contractefi ; the pro.^pect 
was encouraging, and was vvoi lh tin* at- 
tempt. It rests with the parliament of 
Great Britain to make him feci that this 
new aliempt is as abortive as ail his former. 
The experience of the la<tt three years iia^ 
shewn him the exports of the British em- 
pire increased one fourth, in contempt of 
ail liiK decrees; and, although he has 
auccceded in adding heavily lo the costs 
of our Kijrnpean imports, as well at to our 
losses fr(»tn coufisruitioin, and, as (ar us rc- 
lalcR lo die coinineiit, m turning the ba- 
lance of payments largely against us, yet 
hHvc we succeeded, in tfie face of hi^ pro- 
hibitions, in exporting, even to tlie conti- 
nent of K'liope, nearly three times as mueb 
ill acfual value, as we did in li ne of pro- 
fniind pcac«, when all the continental ports 
were open to us, and when we had a com- 
mercial treaty with France herself. 

What a |jr<K»f is this of the importance 
of an internal system of circulation,' in 
its nature placed beyond the rcfach of his 
poMr4 i , sieiuiily supporting the industry 
of tiie cooinry, its line aiul only wealin, 
accoini|ir>d'iin!-^iiselt to the rising exertions 
of a lahoiious populdtiou, uiid resting on 
the Giidn ol a BatiU, the .solidity f whose 
resources li.is never yet been called in 
question. Let us deAermine to eberinh 
thifi sy^ieiw, which keeps the enemy 
powvr at a distance, til! the world is oiico 
more restored to a settled order of things. 

The whole case of the Conuniitce is 
built upon an assumption that we live in 
ordinal y times, and that we may conduct 
ourselves iipoti accoslomed principles. 
They reason as if every thing was to frnd 
itf level at a mouient w'hen the. licentious 
subversiou of all <lu«e ancient principles, 
which have governed the conduct of na- 
tions, even when at war, compels us, in 
•elf-defence, to assume an attitude of de- 
fiance correspondent to the novel efforts 
(VOL XIX. ) 


and obliged to conform to all the presept 
convulsive fliictuiations in its price. Oqt 
of the neccs.siiy of abandoning for e iiine 
the eonveriibility of paper info cash, has 
grown an increased facility of conducting , 
your expenditure abroad, in proportion to 
the quantity of the precious meAaU ex- 
ported ; and we have found that, when 
the means of sending bullion hence have 
been e.Ybau9ted» wherever our arms bavo 
been carried, foreign gold has been sup^ 
plied upon credits here, the amount of 
which was cither returned tp those coun- 
tries in British commodities, or invested 
ill our funds : thus supplying fresh rjc» 
.sources from the capital of the foreigner 
for conducting the war. i 

Tlie Committee, 1 trust, will do me thd 
justice to remember, that 1 have through- 
out admitted a recurrence lo cash pay- 
ments as early as circumstances will p^- 
mit, to be C'.sential to public credit, that | 
have justified the exiiiiting system upon the 
pica alone of an over- ruling necessity, ihhtl 
have not considered such a necessity as 
belonging to ordinary times of war, but 
as arising out^ of the new principles oi| 
which the present irar has been eonducted 
by the enemy. When the necessity 
ceases, I trust the system now in opejration 
will cease with it ; and I am sanguine in 
my belief that, with indastry and com-, 
merce so flourishing, the return of our 
former habits, the drain' of war b^ing at 
an end, will not be work of difficulty, 
and need not be a work of time. But, in 
the interval, as it has been our policy, ilt 
conducting the war, to annoy the enemy 
abibad, rather than await his attack on 
our own shores, so let us preserve that 
system of currency which enables us to 
confine his violence to the continent, and* 
to deny to him' the power of inteffering 
with, or shaking this most vital branch 
a system, undtT which we flourish as || Ra- 
tion, and thi'ough the fruits of wbipH are 
(3T) 
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cotiWnd on behalfof ihe world as well as and expressed his dou*jt as to the transac- 
oumelres. tion being within the meslning of the act» 

Mr Horrur denied that he had retro- a doubt tvhich was confirmed by the pro- 
ceded^ 40 r that the Committee had altered ceedings which bad taken place sub- 


their opinion ; and maintained, tiiat in- 
stead of bringing forward abstract pro- 
positions, he had laid before the House 
practical measures for them to adopt. 

Lord Cosikreagh replied, that the pro- 
positions were indefinite in their iialiire, 
and therefore unfair towards Uie Bank of 
England, 

Mr^ Morris rose principally for the 
purpose of answering a challenge from 
nisright hon. friend, who had commenced 
the discussion that night. His hon. friend 
had said, that he was not aware of any 
t:hsc:in which the tender of bank-notes 
had been refused, and the payment of 
coin enforced by law. — Such a case bad 
however occurred in ISOl, on one of the 
circuits in the court of common pleas ; and 
It di^asthe unanimous opinion of all the 
judges, that a creditor was fully entitled 
to have the payment of his debts made in 
the legal coin of the realm ; and that it 
entirely in his option to reject notes 
altogether. This was a consideration itia- 
teri^ly^afFecting the liberty of the subject. 
Jf an individual, after incflectually ten- 
dering bank-notes, was prosecuted for 
de^bt ajndi«> arrested in consequence, what 
step must he take ? lie must either buy 
gold bullion, at the present extravagant 
priefe^ and aend it to the Mint to be coin- 
ed,'or he' must pay the debt in silver bul- 
lioiij foF'which he must give ds. per ounce, 
although in the payment of the debt it 
would be* reckoned only at 5s, 2d, He 
allowed that the feelings of individuals 
would^ generally speaking, restrain them 
from resorting to such an extreme mea- 
sure towards their creditors ; but such was 
the law ; and it ought to be recollected 
that law was framed, not for those w'ho 
cherished benevolent and honourable feel- 
ings, but for the purpose of restraining 
the bad passipns of those who were of an 
opposite chirract'cr. Tho only alternative 
which parliament had was evidently to 
make notes a legal tender ; but this would 
;be a measure attended wtih consequences 
of such ap equivocal nature, that no one 
had ventured to mention it in- the House 
without ^accompanying his notice with a 
great many qualifying observation*;. Ad- 
verting to 4he Case of De Yongc, who 
was tried for traiheking in guineas, he en- 
tered into tin. exatniiiatibn of the acton 
which that prosecution was instituted; 


sequently to the trial. 

The cry of Adjourn ! adjourn ! becont- 
ing very generah at two o'clock on Wed- 
nesday morning the chaiiman reported 
progress and obtained leave to sit again. 

NOUSB OF COMMONS, 

IVtdnosdny, Muy 8. 

Petition op tIib Proprietors of 
Newspapers in Ireland.] A Petition 
of several Proprietors of Newspapers in 
Ireland, was presented and reaa ; setting 
forth, 

Thai from time to time it had been 
thought expedient by the legislature of 
Ireland, to lay duties upon advertisements, 
and down to the last session of parliament, 
the duty stood at one British shilling for 
every ten lines of the length of twenty 
em's of the letter called Long Primer, used 
in printing; and that notwithstanding this 
duty, when charged upon long advertise- 
ments, increased to a degree considerably 
exceeding the duty upon advertisements 
in England, yet the tax in Ireland had 
been for years progressively increasing, 
and its operation had been more favour- 
able to the public revenue in the last year 
than at any preceding; and that an im- 
proved spirit in the diurnal press of Ire- 
land, had turned the public attention to 
the Irish newspapers ; and a proportionate 
desire for advertising, accompanied their 
extension and popularity ; that this grow- 
ing desire in the public being at the same 
time aided by corresponding efforts in the 
respective proprietors of newspapers to 
invite advertisements, there was every ra- 
tional ground to hope that the public re- 
venue would have received progressive 
accessions of increase, especially as the 
duty was not so heavy upon advertise- 
ments of a moderate length as to discou- 
rage the proprietors from inserting many 
at some risk of ever deriving any advan- 
tage from the insertion of them ; and that 
in the last session an act was passed, doub- 
ling ^he tax upon advertisements, whicrh 
measure had an immediate cfTect in dimi- 
nishing the profits of the petitioners, with- 
out producing the effect of a proportionate' 
increase of tho public revenue ; and tbatf 
the petitioners have made inquiry into the 
amount of the duty paid before the tat 
upon advertisements nad been 'doubled. 
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and also 8jnce» and that from the beat in* 
formation they have been able to obtain^ 
the produce of the duty upon ad?erti8e* 
ments in the Dublin newspapers alone, 
from the 5th of January 1810 to the 31st 
of March next ensuing was 2« 1 37/. 7 j. Qd . ; 
and that from the 3 1 si of March to the 
30th of June following it amounted to 
2,022/. 75. bd. making a gross sum in 
that period of 4,159/. 155.; and that the 
new duty commenced on the JCih of 
July, and including sixteen days of the 
old duty, the gross amount of the pro- 
duce of advertisements from the 30tb 
of June to the 30th of September 1810 
was 2,175/. 6s. $d.; from the 30ih of Sep- 
tember to the 5th of January 1811 the 
gross duty was 2,755/. 1 1 . 5 . 2d. making a 
gross sum from the 30ih of June 1810 to 
the 5th of January 1811, of 4,930/. 
175. lOd. ; and that although there ap- 
pears to be an increase in the produce of 
the double tax of 771/. 2s. lOd. yet (his is 
to be accounted. for by the institution of 
two daily newspapers, and a third pub- 
lished weekly, the duty upon the adver- 
tisements contained in which gave a gross 
sum of 1,000/. 105. 4‘d. towards the sum 
before mentioned of 4,930/. 175. lod. ; and 
that from the above premises it is conclu- 
sive, thaA if those new newspapers had not 
been set up subsequent to the ICth of July, 
the duty upon advertisements, though 
doubly taxcd| would have been less pro- 
ductive than with the old tax; and that a 
part of this produce is in fact charged 
upon government proclamations, and there- 
fore does not in reality mid any thing to 
the revenue of the state ; and that the pe- 
titioners were led to understand that the 
principle of the tax was to establish a ratio 
whereby advertisements in Ireland should 
be subject to two thirds of the duty pay- 
able thereon in lingland, but they find 
that the scale was to extend no briber 
than to advertisements under twenty lines; 
and that, from iweiiiy lines up to any in- , 
definite number, the duty payable m Ire- | 
land exceeds that payable in England by i 
a progressive increase, which makes an 
advertisement, in any of the petitioners' 
papers, of three hundred lines, liable to a 
duty of 3/., whilst ui England it would be 
sublet to but 35. ; and that, froni the 
doimling the tax upon advCrTisenients, 
even those persons whose necessities co/d-^ 
pef them to advertise at any price, limit 
their insertions to less than half the num- 
ber of times they wouM ptherv^ise do, by. 
which practice the revenue is not only 
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reduced, but the petitioners suflera^ittale^: 
ri^ loss; and that file- remitid^.^tUS6g 
from nevvspapers is «Ub otherwise 
afiected by the decrease of • adwtfspi^ 
roeqts, in as much as those persohs 
incur the expence of advertising ore 
ways interested-, and therefore .peouliarly ) 
anxious to promote the circulation of subh 
papers as contain their advertisements^; 
that also a very numerous- class of reaiferi.‘» 
were accustomed to purchase newSpaperil- 
, chiefly for the information to bd derived 
from the advertising columns, to wbichr 
class, by reason of the decrease in the ad- 
vertisementi^ in consequence of the addi-' 
tional tax, newspapers have lost a princt- < 
pal recomnixendation; the joint efmei of 
which is a diminution of the circulation of' 
newspapers, and a serious reduttion of. 
that part of the revenue which arises 
from th? duty upon newspaper stamps, 
amounting to considerably roore than tht 
additional tax upon advertising was ever 
estimated to produce; and that to consi- 
derably has the public desire to advertise 
their general and particular wants through, 
the medium of the new*spapers abated^ . 
that, even if the duty were reduced to its 
former rate^ it would require some timO' 
and inducement to bring back the fugi-; 
tive business to its former standard; and,, 
for this purpose, they conceive that ibe 
revenue would be rendered more prodoc-, 
tive by a moderate rate of duty than the 
present, which bears no proportion .to the 
means of the general class of advertisers;, 
and that the periodical press of Ireland 
labours under hardships and ohstructions' 
peculiar to itself, not only in consequence 
of the duty on advertisements in Ireland 
being commonly four, six^ and frequently . 
ten times greater than that imposed upofi w 
advertisements of the same length in Eng* . 
land, but also because the proprietors , are 
deprived of various advantages eitjoyed 
by the English proprietors of newspapers; 
and that they particularly refer to the disr . 
count allowed on tb^ payment of ibeir > 
stamp duties respectively, the Irish pro* 
prietor being allowed only one and a half, 
per cent, discount, to which if was re^^ .L 
duced the. last session of parliament, whild. 
the allowance in England U upwards of ] 
soventeen and a half per cene.];, anfl pray- i 
ing the House lo ro- establish ttm formoes 
rate of taxation upon advertisements, yix/v 
one shilling British, for every ten iioes^ 
and further to. limit that duty, so that. ISN 
^0 case it shajl exceed , the .sum, ap.ad^t^< 
jtisement of the same, number of lin^ 
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wouM be Ktiible to fu Engiend^ and' ako 
that 'such regulations may' be made with 
r^^pect to the dkcount ellotred oti news- 
p«|)er stanaps in Ireland as may place the 
petitioners upon ar^ eqUa) footing with the 
proprietors of newspapers in England. 

Orderedl'to lie upun the table* 

J*£TlTlON FROM TUB ClTY OF LoNDON 
BBSPECTINO BeTHLE^ HoSPITSL.] A 
petition of the mayor and commonalty 
and eitiaens of the Cuy of London, masters 
guardians and gorernor'i of ,the house and 
hospital called Bethlem, situate without 
and^near-to Btshopsgnle, of the, said city 
of London* .'was brought . up * and read ; 
setting forthr That the hospital for iu- 
iiatics' or insane persons, called the house 
or ho8pi|^l of Bethlom, situate in Moor- 
fields, in the city of London, ts a very an- 
tient brick building, and ts btcome so 
ililhuus as to be capable of being in 
any way well and suffici|!nt1y repaired^ 
ill c6iiscfjuencc whereof a considerable 

• part hath been Istely taken clown; and 
that it has been thought expedient that a 
building of proper extent and accommo- 
dation. should be erected for the recep- 
tion and support of curable and incurable 
lunatics ; and > that the said hospital of 
Bethleni, iiidepeiidently of the great ad<- 
^antage arising therefrom to the public at 
large, has always received and harboured 
great numbers of the soldiers and sailors 
of his Mcjtsiy's army and navy, whereby 
a- Very gr^-at isaving hath annually, bir a 
tong, period of time, accrued to his Ma- 
jesty’s government, which would have been 
otherwise under the necessity of maintain- 
ing those unfortunate objects at the private 
houses es ablishcd for the reception of 
sOCh all are afflicted with derangement; 
amf ^thaf it is the object and intention of 
the*^peinioiiers, in such new hospital in- 

■fended to be' erected (if the petitioners 
abaU b'e put in a condirion to erect the 
to ‘appropriate a. considerable por- 
tW of such establishment to the use, of 
jik Mbjeaty’v aoUiiers and sailors;, and 
that ^the funds of the said hospit;^, being 

• bf^ogevherdhad^uate to the erection of a 

• the reception of lunatics, 

' iimbdtohe tfssismnce of parliament in iiir* 

i|dnMte 'Of 'so. useful, and benevolent a 
|iiiSf|^sortlki»lEieuse was. in the 

y&t liBOh, lo' grant to :i be. petkiuners, . , on 
^iheiT* al^liVaftwtH^ctlle eom: tA •AO^OObL the. 

balrslig oour 

tli^platlohr to^ er^evk tbe new .building on 
lj0 ail longing ao the JDiqigeta^ 


I Conypany, which intention the petttionem 
were hqvvevier unable to carry diito execu- 
tion, inconsequence of, the Bill. /or efiec^ 
tuatiug such purch'ise not having met urith 
the approbation ot parliament, the said 
company appearing to be trustees of euch 
land for a specific clmritable purpose, and 
the same being therefore considered to be 
inalienable without the undertaking of* the 
master and wardens of the said company 
that the money to be received for tlie said 
land should be laid uui in the purchase of 
other land to be settled to the same uses^ < 
which the said master and wardens did not 
feel themselves at liberty to give; and 
that, since the unfavourable termination of 
such treaty, the peiitioners have come to 
an agreement with the city of London for 
an exchange of the site of the prestiil hos- 
pital, containing about two unes aiui an 
half, for certain land belonging to the city, 
situate in Sunt (feoriM**s c ontaining 

abi>ot eleven acies and tb'ee quarters, ou 
which spot the paricnt.>» will possess such 
superior advantages of air and exorCiSe, as 
they have never yet enjoyi d, .md lAhitU 
agreement has been rauficd by an uil of 
the 50th year of his present Majesty ; and 
tliat the whole of tlie funds actually be- 
longing to the petitioners, applicable to 
the purpose of erecting a new hospital, 
including the said sum of 10.000/ , \ mounts 
to the sum of 28,000/., or thereabouts, lo 
which are to be added the savings which 
may accrue from such pan of the income 
of the hospital as can be appropriated to 
that purpose, and from the bencvident 
subscriptions of individuals; and that a 
plan bath been laieiy submitted to the 
petitioners by thpir survexor, comprising 
within itself a building for 200 pal unis 
and for 400 patit^nts, cithir ol which de- 
signs can be executed as shall be jt>»i)gcd 
most advisMbie, and the petitioners 
shall he thereto aided and assisted by the 
liberality of parliament; and that the es- 
timate for the budding to contain 20() lu- 
natics amoiinls to the sum of 83,000/.; 
and that the petitioners tyere prevented 
applying to the House before the time 
limited for receiving private petitions was 
tx|)ired, by, reason that his M^estyk 
sanciion ot' such an application could ncH 
be obtcjined sooner; and prayfng, ihai 
leave mdy be given to present a petvtiefi 
for the -purple abpvei^entiptieii.’^: 

Ord^ced, IPhat the sascL Petitioa-be 
fjprr^ p 

for person^ ,papef% and f edarda. 
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Petitions peoja Pajs^et ani> Lanaeh 
REtPECTiNO THE CoTTON MaNHPACTVRE, 
&C.1 Lord Asr^hibuld Hatmiion pmentPil 
a Petition of several per»otif residing in 
the town of Paisley end Suburba thereof | 
setting forth, 

** That the petitioners, in consequence of 
the depressed cond4tion of trade> have of 
lete t>eeii subjected to didicuities unknown 
at any furtner period ; and that at proseiu 
such is t)ie 4o\V state ni th% Cotton Mairu* 
factures, that great fiunibers have been 
thrown out ol empioyineiiti and the wages 
of those that are employed iiave in gcno» 
rah within the last ten iiioriths, been ie» 
aduced two thirds, »o that it requires gieat 
exertions for an individual to procure the 
necessaries of ilie; and such is tlio gene* 
rai distress, that of a pupulation of about 
.SO, 000, upwards of 1,200 families, who 
forniorly supported themselves by their 
own industry, are reduced to the necessity 
of receiving precaiious and trnif»oraiy 
a>sistance from their humane and more 
wealthy neighbours; and that the present 
calamity, tliough first felt by the manu- 
facturers and operatives, has not been con^- 
lined to them alone, but has extender! to 
almost every rank and profession, involv 
ing in ruin many respectable hidiTiduals 
of large capital ; bankruptcy has .succeed- 
ed bankruptcy to sucii an alarming extent 
as nearly to destroy all confidcb4|t betwixt 
the manufacturer and merchant ; and that 
the present depressed state of our minu- 
faclufes is chiefly owing to the exclusion 
of our commerce from the continent of 
Kurnpc, and the stoppage of our trade 
W'lth America, in consequence of (iic orders 
in council and ilie blockading system ; 
and that the present mode of returnicig 
members to the House by such a small 
part of the population is the primary cause 
of the evils which this country iahours 
under, as it dehtroysthot connection which 
ougiit to exist between the people and 
their representatives ; and that a full fair 
and free representation of the pt' 0 |>lc'in 
parliament is absnfatejy necessary, 4iot 
only jto energy to the state but ooii- 
lidcnce to the |iet>p)e, i^ho, being restored 
to that place and those privileges in the 
constitutioii to which they vre wieil enti- 
tled, woqfd cheerfully aobmit to the sa- 
criftces which they riitight be calJyd upon 
to make, in order to pieserve the inde- 
pendence, and promole the welfare of 
^teir country; endipinyiing thetiouse'io 
take into consideration tfafe^esent ahiam- 
ing fUteiof ilbe oounry^nua^ ndqpi oneb 


« mfiaiuMi ta tnta^0'poar ^ 

cuUiedto affiwid->fellehfV-«4».vi 
Mr. £Vtiita,did’THta.iM 
eniHd be afiorded, but 'thi[nigh 
reform, ho ^ was eotiidnc«4 ihql: 
tf eases bad- been tafoUy. ^ 

they beuld under any pUn^>»ptaasnitWN 
tion. V. . ; 

The Petition was x>rderefk to Ifoioci tito 
Tables • 

Mr. Howlom prasefitod A PtaitiOil .af !. 
sevaraf heritors, manofadtnreiaiimrehalMMi^^ 
mechanics) and laboarersnf nil denominaa , 
tions, residing in fiRnarh, Ayr, «|id Retif* 
Irew «hires,^d:?the aieaufoetnrkig. placli 
adjacent, whteh was; read; seuiag fostbv \ 
*<'Thaty in consequence of « rapid dei» 
dine of trade, and a gcnml stagnatibn 
of bnsitiefis,. the labouring claasi^.of ttul 
Petitioners have been of lato subjeeUd to^ 
sufferings excel cling in extent and sdieilly 
any thing of thb kind ever known in thac 
pdrt of the kingdom ; and that at pratafit, 
such is the reduced and ruined state af Ih# 
Cotton IManufoclure, with which the evil 
originated, and with whkh every •other 
profession uniformly suffl^rs, that, of 
5(),00(^ looms, which weie all employed in 
June .fast, about 1^,000^ are at present 
unoccupied, and^ the weaver^ wandering 
in all directions in aearch of work of any 
kind, which can rarely bo found, while an 
equal number of women and clvildreii, er 
otliers, who depended on these 'chiefly, if 
not wlmlly^ for- employment, are also foid 
idle ; and that even Weavers who are 

at present omfdoyed, owing to aoi tmpre* 
cedviued reductian of prices, ipannot 
average more than five nhtllings per week, 
after dedocting vnavoidaM^i eaepences, a 
sum not ftodScient for an iiHliTniaali and 
bearing no •praportian to the inaintonainoi 
of a family; and that a^comaion rata af 
pi'H^s for weaving was drawn op and 
agret'd to by the inaimfoeturata lieffe la 
97^^, which both fxiiafta Oonaiderad flir 
and reasonable, and- though 4ei»p^ary 
fluctuations in trade aametilaesaecsiiliimed 
trifling deviatioris, y«e*ta.toiig^lh6« 
regulationiS' wew conshtored eha aomaHm 
standard, so long the Cotton Jdanu&otiirn^ 
flouiished; but iheta taeRWMfoiaanatnIf 
bioke through, and «a dMngpiliw ntoda nf 
payment eubsttonod sit ' thnir^ ^ 
disorder df> enarse Overrun aha4toair«tarf 
an ill-directed parsinioiiy on li^*pait>if 
the aetveral matMtfoDturiDg 
oelerated the wisdfaidf; wddMi ta lata 
completed ahe ’tuto arrogulorfay had nn 
unhqppMy baguo^tataansMtetitrar bivka 
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bh' priMir inti •notbeC’ i«lio#ed his 
«Mikipte» tillf cont^ndirif^-tHibone another 
lor lira ebfapedtmade goodie the conscien- 
trauaemple^er* willing to let hn work- 
metithveby their ttidoeiryj was at last 
iiretiltalse to redocc his prices, to secure 
himseJl a ehance in the market ; and that 
to sueh an alarming extent has this errone- 
MS scheme of recluci ug the ^ weaver's 
wages been earned, that the pi ices paid 
at present do not amount, in many in- 
iiaaceo, to more than one fourth, and on 
a fair average are not equal to one third 
•fitbai paid for the same fabrics twenty- 
iSgbt ygars ago ; so that, tajicing the ad- 
tance on provisioDS, house and simp rent, 
and on the implements used by the weaver 
into the account, the price at present paid 
fcr weaving twenty-four yards of some 
inbricai will not procure more of these ne- 
nessaty articles than the price of three 
yaads of the same fabrics would have pro- 
cured at the above period, nor what four 
eiid'’a half yards would have paid for in 
I7d2 : in this way have the operatives 
baiii reduced to poverty, and in place of 
Aeir employers being benefited by their 
Ittsib unless In a few fortunate instances, it 
hat- oonirtbuted, perhaps more than any 
Utber cireiiitlstaacei to the general bank- 
niptcy# and the present low state of com- 
meronderedii $ nor was it possible it could 
do otherwise, every reduction of wages 
hpvmg a direct tendency to reduce the 
market, nut merely for gcrads made at re- 
dncedi pfices, but also the value of the 
whufajsuutiufactured stock undisposed of, 
obliging the specblator who had over- 
his capital tp sell below prime 
COST m save his credit ; and that the pre- 
smlt sweeping calamity, so rapid and de- 
•tnselive in its progress, and which the 
pelisiotierf are convinced has been brought 
about, in no^ small degree, by this system 
of veductiuit, though first felt by the 
(JhttoB Manufacturers and Weavers, has 
by 'ao means beem confined to their de- 
pavtauntaf trade, the pctiiioner^ of every 
Olhnr<professiofi de(raiiding in one way or 
othutoa the above branch, have all in 
their turn been involved, and are .at pre- 
mnt *lttfferuig a share of the general dis- 
a ve^ ccoisklerable number of the 
jonniVineo house oarpehters, cabinet 
gmli4r$/*and tailors, are out of employ-^ 
while those engaged are geneTaUy 
Imi^fed in their working hours ; the black- 
amlUuu masons, and others connected with 
hnjililings are also but partially employed 
WMt akteddeed wages j mi ibe pcii« 


lioners in general are one third of the 
whole, entirely destitute of work; and 
that the petitioners are aware that some 
of the facts above stated may appear C 3 ^ag- 
gerated, but, conscious that the most in- 
credible circumstance can be attested by 
any number of witnesses, they are ready 
to substantiate them before a Committee 
of the House ; and praying the House to 
take the urgent case of the labouring 
classes of that part of the kingdom into 
consideration, and devise such means for 
their relief as may appear best calculated 
to aflbrd them employment, and leasona- 
ble wages." 

Ordered to lie on the Table. W 

Rbfort of thk Bullion Committee.} 
The House having resolved ilselt into a 
Committee of the whole House to consider 
further of the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, Ml. Lushington in the Chair, 

Mr. Parnell ruse and spoke nearly as 
follows : 

Mr. Lushingfen ; Before I proceed to 
enter upon the subject, immediately be- 
fore the Committee, 1 wish to deny the 
accurary of the assertion of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh), " That the Commit- 
tee whose Report is now under consi- 
deration had retroceded from their ori- 
ginal opinion." Having been a mem- 
berof tbil||£ommittee, and well acqu unted 
with the * sentiments ot tliose inembeis 
who sanctioned the Report, 1 distinct- 
ly declare that there has not been among 
them any i etrocession ot opinion. — 

1 wish also to make some ob:>ervations 
upon a charge ^brought foiward against 
the Committee by the noble Inid, a chaige 
which has been lepealedly urged out of 
doors, That the Commitled wtie guilty 
of a great breach- of duty in having liamed 
a Report containing doctrines and con- 
clusions diametrically opposite to the evu 
deuce of all the witnesses, except two, 
that they called before them " It does 
not seem to me to be nccessaiy, in eider 
to defend the Committee, to question the 
accuracy of this assertion, for though it 
would be easy to shew, that ilie facts ad- 
mitted by many of the witnesses, foimed 
a complete refutation of their own doc- 
trines, I prefer to allow the assertion to 
stand unconlradicted, and to endeavour 
to prove that the Committee acted wisely 
in not suffering themselves to be entirely 
guided by the opinions gi ven in the e v idence. 

The Committee had a duty imposed on 
them by the House of this description; to' 
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decide upon a great and difficult question# 
in respect to which, on one side, the prin- 
ciples of a very abstruse science were to 
be attended to^ and on the other the de- 
tails of the most complicated facts, and 
the most intricate practices of trade# were 
to be unravelled. The science of the 
case they were able to learn from books 
of established authority ; the facts and 
the piaciices they could only discover 
by the examination of those# who by pro- 
fession were the most conversant with 
them. They therefore did not call before 
them men of great learning in the science 
ofpolitical economy |Or those who weremost 
competent to give opinions, but those men 
'In business, w ho in the public estimation# 
were considered to be the be&t qualified to 
give that information on matters of fact 
which was wanting to regulate the extent, 
to which the principles of science were 
applicable, to enable them to form a cor- 
rect judgment on the case to be decided 
upon. They did not select witnesses whose 
opinions were known to lean to the con- 
clusions that the principles of political 
economy oflered ; but they selected those 
who peculiaily claim the character of 
being, in the strictest sense, the decided 
advocates of those inferences which mere 
practice suggests, lii doing so,it seems to 
me, that the Committee acted in the most 
correct and impaitial manner; that they 
could not have adopted any course so well 
calculated to enable them to form a just 
and safe decision. They almost seemed 
to declare by .•'O doing, that they were 
sensible of being liable to be led astray 
by a leaning in favour of the ab>«tract 
maxims of science ; and that they wished 
to expose any pre-existing opinions, they 
might have foimcd, to the te.st ul the se- 
verest trial which they could discover. I 
therefore think that the conduct of the 
Committee in examining those only who 
were mere practical men, which is the cause 
of the e V id ence be i ng al I one way, so far from 
being censurable, should secure to them the 
praise and confidence of the House. If it 
were an object to have avoided this charge 
of censure, it would have been easily attain- 
ed; it was only necessary for theComrnittee 
to have followed the example of the Secret; 
Committee of 17Q7# and to have examined 
one of their own members, the member 
for Southwark (Mr. H. Thornton)^ and in 
this way, they might have given in evi- 
dence those sentiments so ably delivered by 
him in the firat pight^s debate in favour 
the Report. . > 


Jf tbq CtfmmUfeoe ^ 

nesees# all of wtiom coiiciNpredi 
with that hon-niember# then Jafteedt.lbfSIl 
might have been expos^ to 
havingadoptedacouree exactly ofipetsito^ 
this# they oertainly evinced the, graalMl 
candour# and the best proof irf'^tnoiereiji 
clination to discharge most faithfiill^ w4 
mqst impartially the great doty imposed 
upon them* ' > « 

1 now beg permission to laya few word# 
upon the value of the evidence givtil byr 
that description of persona, whom it is IM ' 
fashion to extol as so very superior to mew 
of science, ][, mean those who arp called * 

practical men/’ or '' men in businesai*^! 

I feel that 1 tread on very safe grouHdst 
and have the sanction of the higheet'awf 
thoritiei, when I say that theevidaiioe of 
persons of this desoription ought to be 
ceived with caution ; for If there it am 
doctrine more firmly established than ano* 
ther by those who have mo^t studied tbeiff 
character# it is this# that men in business an 
commonly most ignorant of the science of 
the particular business which crnistitutei 
their profession. 

It IS certainly true, that among men' hi 
business there are to be found those who ^ 
are eminently distinguished for theijL 
sciciitiHc acquirements edneeming tlm 
principles of trade. This fact cOoTd not ’ 
be more fully illustrated than by the great 
number of practical men^ who have so ably 
treated this subject, but those form anus*' 
reption to the general rule# for experiened^ 
shows that the science of the 'practice of 
trade, and the science of its priiicipiea# are 
not often found together. Tncre is amdhev 
reason u hy the evidence of practical men 
on this particular subject, ahould not be 
held to be infallible* AH men in bosinesa 
are interested in preserving the paper 
tem, and preventing a recurrence to dr« 
practice of those barbarous times# as they 
were called by a noble lord (Gastlerea^i)# 
when the circulating medium consisted of 
coin. While this was thecase all persona 
til trade were under ihdViecesdty of keep-^ 
mg by them considerable sums, at a great 
loss, to meet the daily demands to Which 
[hey were subject, and thus the profits of 
their cajlital were so fardlminlsliedr BulHv 
pYoportion as the paper system Ifag been 
introduced into general use, aixi bM been 
extended beyond its natural Jhste# the* 
accommodation derived from^ it lillshniwt 
bled them to dispense with keeping^thMF 
large sums of money idle# and to 'oOriVUII 
the wimle of therr tUto^il^diMft 
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It if in ihn my «U men in 
{wnefts.ac'tuMiy have a beneficial interett 
ill opposing the. principle* which ttie 
scifioce of political economy has esia- 
bliibed ; andiit H for this reason, and this 
only, that so much censure ha* been 
heaped on the Bullion Committee fur 
adopting these principle*. 1 do not say 
that all men in business are misled in 
their opinions , by this consideration, but 
It may easily be* conceived, that the ma- 
jority of them, educated in details and not 
iwteustomed to extended views, might, 
without attributing to them any improper 
mojUve, be led to make their opinions 
agr^ee with their interest. So far, then, 
a* the evidence given before tlie Com- 
mittee was the* evidence of men in busi- 
ness, oir practical men, the Committee 
wuuld have failed in their duly to the 
House, and pru'^ed themselves most igoo-. 
rapt, and incapable oi' their trust, had they 
gtv.en implicit credit to iL Though the 
^witnesses . might be rpe.n of great know* 
ledge, s^* they were inierested wit* 
nesses, they were as Jitile entitled to cre- 
dit- before, the Committee, a* they would 
have be^u befoi e a court of law^ In taking, 
however; so touch evidence of this kind, 
the Cf)at!niUee has proved their inipar- 
iittlity, apd desire of collecting every pos- 
sible inforpiaLiuu- ll‘ the Committee had 
conaist«3d wholly of men. .of science or 
tbaory« ns it is now the fashion lo call it, 
and had only examined persons of the 
same character,, there might be some 
CQlour of reason to distrust them ; but when 
muo ; not, more distinguished for their 
science than ibeir practical knowledge are 
to be found among them, and a great num- 
ber el- mf’n in husiiieas support the doc- 
trines of ,lJbe£eport, titeir deliberate opi^ 
niao is sujo^ entitled to the confideuce of 
thf I^oase aud the public. . 

•Savural .geutlemen who have spoken in 
, tbj* debate (lave 'UUincd the Committee 
&r Wi having adverted more fully in their 
tp the lalei’ise of pnees. The pca- 
*<|a»4 apprehpttd, why ,ibey did^«ot dk» so 
waf^.ritat ^y conecked ilwy bad not 
iheiJWgpwiipiniifMiiiiati^a in fwidencVbe* 
fiNre:,*beni,i Jbhe inlbrinatian appeared 

I^;niei9bwebneiaas immplete;a* J have 
^ .to 1 ibaiF, 
4(l4^Ml|r dittjr.l«. ucoytosej .in the 
»qw h-40 aeWition 40 the SAptf-t 
mvM lim j^rouad .of 
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well undeTsfebd, I •btU now trouble the 
Commtttee with Sdine obseiTation* on that 
bead. Almost the only point, on which 
the utmost unanimity has prevailed, in the 
course of the discussion, was this, that 
prices had lately risen excessively. It 
has also been generally allowed that the 
rise has been equally great in the prices 
of all things, it is material that this 
should be stated to be the case, fur then 
no cause of this rise can be considered as 
a good one, if it only accounts for a rise in 
the prices of some particular thinus, and 
not of goods in general. The author of a 
work entitled •* Practical Observations,” 
has said, that the Commiitee should have 
inquired huo the elfects of inxt^s and 
RCajfjty upon prices, beh^re they allcdged 
the advance of pi ices as a proof «f a de- 
preciation of paper. The nuswer to be 
given to this author is a very short one. 
Taxes and 5£;<*>Tity may account for the 
ri$e of the prices of particular ihlng.s, 
but neither of tiiem cafi account for a rise 
of tlie prices of gf>ods in (rent ral ; for in- 
stance, taxt'S on the neceiisaries uV life ope- 
rate as direct taxes on iabinir ; if tiio la- 
boarer who. pays the tnx he employed by 
a manufacturer he will charge upon ihe 
price of his goods lhi.v nsc of taxes, and 
these goods only will i>e raised in price. 
If the labcuivr who pay.s the lox be em- 
ployed b} tt fanner, the hiMl payment 
will fail upon the rent of the laiidior<i, and 
would not even rasse the priiv.: of the pr»»* 
j duce of land. It was plajo, ih. ieiore, that 
taxaiion could not bee.sU!t«ned an adequate 
cause of the rise of pi ice.; in gener.d. So 
in respect to scarcity ; a^ilie hit'll pi ice of 
corn operates in the u ay of a din‘ct tax open 
wages, it will no inoic ihaii u tax on w<i.ges 
i»r-ove a sjiirieicnt cause. So aj’ain the im- 
provement of a couuliy wiJI advance the 
prices of the produce grazing land, but 
not of all things, uad thereibre ihis csulumI 
be held as a good cause ; the roifclusioa 
then to he come to is this, wlueh is the con- 
clusioii laid down hv 4lhe ablest wTiiers, 
that a groat *ind e^uail rise in the prices of 
g^od* .in geficral, can only be occasioned 
by on .aJlaraiion in the value of mosiey. 

Jn lookiog ftt the aiate .of prices of com, 
fre m Ibe year 1.^36, when the efiect of the 
discovery^of Ihe iuine.s qf America, 
pears to haite been ew»pletAd, Ao the year 
i% woikld be (band, that t^ahiog % 
gfMieral smorqge uf sufcorsaiva perivilsthey 
had varied very iiule. From 10^7 lo 
17.QQ, both ittclwxe,!the average price 
the quarter of wheat wa| 2k it*. 
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from 1701 to 1764>, both tticlwTfe, 2^ fid, 
and from 171)4 to 1793, both mcltisivn^ 
8/. 5«. lOi. But from 1794 to l&0H,[^h 
inclusive, the price has been $/< 1 6d. 

This great rise since 1 794 isa circumstancoi 
the explanation of whitli is of the greatest 
importance to the present discussion. 6ut 
so great a variation in price is not without 
a precedent, a still greater took place 
alter the discovery of the Ameucan mines, 
and as the cause of rt has been iully ex** 

lamed by Dr. Adam Smith, it seems to 

e a safe wav of proceeding in looking 
for the cause ol the lat'^ rise, to follow the 
coume of rearoning whu h he has adopted. 
Though objectiona have been made to 
his doctrine, that the prices of corn foimed 
the best standard for cakulatmg the value 
of money, and though it may be liable to 
be consideied as inconsistent with his 
reasonings about labour as a standard of 
vaiiie. stdi it has been allowed by every 
one to be sufficiently accurate foi the pur* 
post of ascertaining the value of the pre* 
cious metals ; and that part therefore of 
bis work which itlatis to iliem, has been 
generally received as of established am 
thonty. The facts which he states as to 
the rise of the price of coin ore these* 

In 1 jjO, and foi some time before, the 
average price of the quai ter of wheat in 
England seems not to have been csiiniated 
lower than four ounces of silver, equal to 
about (lOs of our money. ] rom this pi ice 
It seems to have fallen graduallv to two 
euDces of silver, equal to about 10? of our 
present money, the price at which it was 
estimated, in the beginning of the JOth 
lentuiy, and at which it seems to have 
conMnued to be estimated till about 1370 
Fioni 1593 to 10^1, both, inclusive, the 
aveiage price of the quarter of middle 
wheat was 1/ 12< bd | or about 04 ounces 
of silver, liom 1021 tolOiO, noth in 
ciu&ivt, the average price of the quarter of 
middle wheat was 1/. IQs. 6d. oi about 
7^ ounces of silvei.^' 

** Ihe discovery of the abundant mines 
of Ameiira/’ (he says) ''seems to have 
been the sole cause of this dimiriutton jn 
the valut: of silver in praportioii to that 
of coiu, it is . ccountui for accordingly, 
in the same manner by every b^y, 
and iheie ncvei has been any dispute 
ouhti about the fact, oi about tlie cause 
of It.” 

Again he says, " wlien after tbo dis* 
covery of th# abundant nines of Ajnerica, 
corn rose to/hree and Jour times lU former 
prif*e>ihis change wasnumiaaliy asciibcd, 

(VOL. fix.) 


not to any tm la the mI vatao 
but to a fall m the real val<ii» cf 
The cenekMKui then to he mum frtoti 
this precedent, and from the 'wnfijy||9 
Dr. A. Smith, is this, that agyeat iio<tnto| 
rise ill the price of i^orn, ts a proof « 
great fall in the real value of pvmotol 
meuls, in which the ptioe is esttmatedc 
Let us then apply tbts case and tins e&th 
cluvioato the recent advance of piichi^ 
with a view of ascertaining whether the 
value of gold has risen or fallen. The 
price of the quarter of wheat from 1764,. 
the period to which he brought down hb 
tables of prices, to 1794, b^b tflolasive. 
was 2L 5t. i()d, and may be estimattd<'et 
grams of gold* 'Ibe price et the 
quartei of wheat from l796i to >809, 
both inoluiive, was 3/. Ids* 6d.,* hot 
the market price of gold haying been 
greater than the mint prtoe far tbe< last 
nme years, a proportional deductioiifrom 
the prices of three years should be 
made, which will reduce tber ayevagfe to 
3i, 14r. QcL I and may be estimated at 
457 grains of gold.* The real value of 


* ThePnee of the Ciuartcr of Wheat sta* 
tute measure. 
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gold, therefore, seems W beire per 

cent, it may be said, that the aearcity of 
1800 and }80I,'WM ^tbe caOjie of tho.iiigb 
price of corn doling four yeare, and 

not a fall iu tbe real value ol' gold.. Bui 
in answer to such a reason I would say, 
though" these were unquestionably very 
scarce years, some of the ibJ lowing years 
were veryabundant ; and besides, it niust 
be remembered, that the ports have been 
open to the importation ot grain as com- 
pletely as if there existed no law to prevent 
it. But there is one circumstance which 1 
think will fully settle every doubt upon 
the question, which is this^ in the year 
174*0, which was a year of extfaordinar}^ 
scarcity, the quarter of the best wheat did 
not ever rise higher than 21, lOs. 8d. ; in 
1807, when the market was overstocked 
with grain, and the prices fell itery low, 
2/. 7s. was the lowest price of the quarter 
of wheat in lx)ndon. This fact alone is 
sufficient to shew that the Ute advance in 
prices is not owing to scarce 6 eaB 0 ns.^If 
we examine the state of prices in other 


179*., 

2 

11 

8 


29)66 

9 

10 


Average«„..„£. 2 
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1795.. 

. 3 

14 
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1796.. 
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1797.. 
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1798., 
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3 
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1800.. 
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1801.. 

.3 
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5 

1803.. 

,2 

16 

6 

1804.. 

.3 

0 

1 

1805.. 

,4 

7 

10 

1806.. 

. 3 

19 

0 

1807.. 

. 3 

13 

3 

180S.. 

. 3 

19 

0 

r 

52 

17 

0 


Deducting per Pent, on ^ 
the prices of the last 9 years, f ^ ^ j 
in consequence of gold being ^ ^ 

at 4/, per ounce 3 

14}31 18 8 

Average 3 14 2i 


The prices from 1764 to 1770 both in- 
clusive are taken from Smithes Corn Tracts, 
p. 128. 7'he prices from 1770, from the 
App. Bui. Rep. i 
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countries it will appear that a correspond- 
ing alteration has taken place. The ac- 
counts, in the Appendix to the Report of 
the Bullion Committee, of the prices of the 
corn in Spain, establisii these facts ; that 
from 1763 to 1794 both inclusive, the ave- 
rage price of the fanega of wheat was 35 
reals vellon, and from 1793 to 1804, both 
inclusive, 33 reals vellon. A variation 
proving that the real value of silver has 
fallen in the proportion of 1 1 to 7 or 37 
percent. The right hon. gent., the Trea- 
surer of the Navy, has told us that prices 
have advanced in France in as great a 
degree as here, and the right hon. member 
(Mr. Vansittart) bears testimony of a 
similar advance in Prussia. Though these 
prices in Spain, France and Prussia, were 
calculated in silver, and though the value 
of silver in proportion to gold has been 
gradually decreasing, still the just in- 
ference to be drawn from them is, that 
the real value of gold has fallen very con- 
siderably ; because the decrease in the 
value of silver as compared with gold 
throughout Europe^ does not appear to be 
greater than in the proportion which 1-15 
bears to l-]6. There is some difficulty in 
accounting for this fall in the value of gold, 
because there is no evidence of the produce 
of the mines having of Jate been greater 
than usual. The only ostensible cir- 
cumstance that has happened to account 
for it is the universal substitution through- 
out Europe of paper money for coin. 
This, probably, has produced a consi- 
derable effect in diminishing the de- 
mand for gold, and in sending an unusual 
great quantity of it into the bullion mar- 
ket, because gold ^in is that whose place 
is first supplied by paper. The right 
hon. gent., the Treasurer of the Navy, has 
computed the stock of gold coin of this 
country before the restriction of cash pay- 
ments in 1797, at 33 millions; of these, 
he says, there are not three remaining. 
Now as the whole annual supply of 
the gold mines of all the world is only 
2,2\5,2S3L*, the addition of 32 millions of 
gold bullion from these countries only, to 
the ordinary and regular stock brought to 
market, must have produced a very con- 
siderable effect in lowering its value. It 
has appeared in the course of the debate, 
that the Bank paper in Austria amounts 
to eight' millions sterling, and that of 
Paris to 4 millions : we have also been 
told, that the quantity of papV'r circulating 
*n Sweden, Denmark, Russia Portugal 

* See Appx. to Bullion f| eport. 
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is so great, that it is at a discount of from 
20 to 80 per cent ; from all which fa^ 
it is evident, that a new mine has been 
opened, a paper mine ; which, by so ex* 
tensively supplying the place of gold 
must have produced a considerable edPect 
in lowering its real value. 

If, Sir, the facts and reasonings which 
I have advanced warrant this conclusion, 
I conceive I have established one of the 
greatest importance towards- a correct de* 
cision of the question belure us ; because 
the position on which nearly all the argu* 
merits that have been urged against the 
report of the Committee, both in pam- 
phlets out of doors and speeches here, is 
an assumption that the price of gold has 
risen, and not merely risen but risen very 
excessively. 

1 see the right hon. gent., the Chan> 
cel lor of the Exchequer, does not allow 
the accuracy of my conclusion, that he 
seems to hold it very cheap ; he cannot, 
however, overturn it by a mere expression 
of his disapprobation of it, because the ar 
gument is not a fanciful one of my own 
invention, but one drawn from the very 
highest authority upon the subject imme- 
diately under our consideration. When 
the right hon. gent shall favour the Com- 
mittee with his sentiments on the motion 
before us, ifhe shall think proper to attempt 
to overturn the conclusion that I have 
come to, that gold has fallen in value, he 
certainly may be able to' do so, but he 
will only be able so to do, by shewing 
that the facts which I have stated concferning 
the prices of corn are not correct; because, 
in order to controvert the reasonings 1 
have made use of upon them, he will 
have no less a task to perform than that 
of confuting the greater part of the 
ablest and most approved doctrines to be 
found in the works of Dr. Smith. I have 
adhered strictly to those doctrines; I 
have taken the prices of corn as a standard 
of value, as he has done ; 1 have exa- 
mined the possible eltects of scarce sea- 
sons on the price of corn, as he h^s done ; 
and I have shewn a 4 :orresponding ad- 
vance of prices abroad, as he did also, in 
order to make a Complete parallel course 
of reasoning with his on the same subject. 
If I have done so correctly, 1 hope to have 
efiected a point of great moment with re- 
gard to the present debate; no less than 
to have taken away the whole basis 
of the dpctriies contended lor on the other 
side. / 

In the Imt pamphlet which has been 
published ^ith a view of exposing the 


doctrines of the BulKoti CommiUee> and 
which may., be considered as a soH of 
summary of all that baa bean writtaa be» 
fore oni that tide of the question, 1 maim 
the pamphlet of Lord Rosie, I 4nd im, 
general inference, from these causM*’ 
(the war and its consequences) the|moe 
of gold has risen, is rising, and we most 
expect that it will rise more and more.^^ 
This is the language also of the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) whose speech, by the wmy^ 
is a complete counterpart of this pano* 
phlet; and it has also been the languaga 
of thi^ right hon. gentleman, the Treasurer 
of the Navy. The Treasurer of the Navy 
founds upon this supposed rise of the value 
of gold, his whole argument against the 
expediency of making the Bank resume 
cash payments. He says the value of gold 
is become excessively high, therefore it is 
excessively scarce, and tnerefore it would 
be absolutely knpraGlicable for the Bank 
to procure the quantity of it, that would 
be wanting to enable it to pay^ in cash. 
But according-to a more accurate way of 
speaking of the value of gold, if to judge 
and of U accordingw to. the principles 
of Dr. Ar Smith is a more accurate wbv, 
the whole of the reasonings of the noble 
lords and the right hon. gentleman, and 
also of abobt. twenty^or thirty pamphlets, 
are wholly void of foundation. 

Having examined in what degree the 
advance 'of prices depend upon ah altera- 
tion in the value of gold; 1 will no^ pro- 
ceed to shew what part of it is- bivhig to 
ah alteration in the value of Bunk' paper. 
But in so doing, I* have nothing- mhre to 
say, than what has been aaid so oRen .be- 
fore, that this alteration' is exactly in the 
proportion which the market p^icO!; bears 
to the Mint price of gold. This is h doc- ^ 
trine that no one can deny without ht the 
same time denying the existence of a legal 
standard of inonev in this country.' If a 
speech could produce conviction; in this 
House; that of an hon. member on the 
opposite bench (Mr. Huskisson) •would 
have settled all dispute about this question 
of )he standard. As, however, it seems 
to have failed to do so, and as the esta- 
blishing of the fact, that coin possesses 
value, only in proportion to the bullion it 
contains, is of great moment, J shall 
endeavour to give strength even to his i 
arguments, not by using aiiy of my own, 
but, by reference to the work of a |9erson 
that has been quoted by the Treasurer of 
the Navy ; a person who was stiled by 
him a very sensible man and an author 
of established authority/^ To aoch\an. 
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iBiiithor; so spoken of by the right hoil^ 
Iponth^man, the Commitiee sure wiii 
hh disposed 16 pay great attention. But, 
Ixisidos the testimony of the- right hon. 
gentlemen, I am able to Prefer the Com* 
mtttee to the \>^rk of hml Liverpool for 
tvidt*nce of the authority of this author, 
^ho frays ''^hen comparing his opinion 
With that of Mr. Locke, respecting the 
Standard of money; that the practice of 
all goverimienis m every age has coincid- 
ed with the opinion of Mr. Harris.-^l’his 
author says, In all couiUries, there is 
established a certain standan), both as to 
fineness and weight, of tlie several species 
of their coin^. In England, the silver 
monies are to contain 111 parts of fine 
eilver, and 9 parts alloy ; anci 62 of those 
coins called shillings’, are to weigh a pound 
troy ; That is, the pound troy with us, 
contains 1 1 ounces, Q penny weights of 
fine silver, and 1^ penny weights of alloy ; 
and of a pound troy, of this standard silver, 
our money pound 'called the pound ster- 
ling, contarns parts, or the pound ster- 
ftng is of of a pound troy of tine 
silver. And this standard hath continued 
with ua invarfably,ever since the 4>Sd year 
of the reign of ^ueen Elisabeth. The 
standard of our pi^setit gold coins, is 11 
parts of fine gold, and I part of alloy ; 
and 44^ guineas are cut out of a pound 

troy; so that a guinea of 11 

bunces of fine gold,” * 

Under the head of The standard of mo- 
ney farther explained,” he says : 

It is carefully to be observed, that by 
the standard of money, is always meant 
the tjuantity of pure or fine metal con- 
tained in a given sum, and not merely the 
degree of purity or fineness nf that metal, 
but the fineness and gross weight are both 
included. Thus, the standard of a pound 
sterling is 21 oz. 11 dwts. 14|4 grains 
troy or fine silver, whih^ is equal to 3 oz. 
17^wts, IG^ grains ofiiilYejr 11 dz;2dwt9. 
fine, Vhicli is ou£ slandard of fmeneH^. 
The standard of a shilling i3 73|^ grains 
troy of fine silver, or 80|4 graiiif of silver 
Vt standard of ouf money, 

Si^tly speaking, remains the same so 
long as there is the same quantity of pure 
. sirvei^ in the respective coins having the 
old or given denominations, though the 
cdh\s may be varied ^)>y making them 
either of finer silver and lighter, or of 
coarser silver and heavier. ]^t such de- 
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viations from the old method of coining 
would be imprudent, as it might create 
suspicion of some unfair dealings, and 
would answer no good purpose. On the 
other hand, the standard may be debased 
or lowered either by coining the several 
species lighter but of the old fineness, or 
by retaining the old weights and. making 
them of coarser silver, or without altering 
the respective coins by making a smaller 
numl.er of them go to the pound sterling, 
which is our unitor mon^jy standard. And 
by debasing the standard, 1 every where 
mean thr lessening of the quantity of pure 
silver in the pound sterling, or in the re« 
sfieclive specie which by law is ordained 
to make up that sum, without regarding 
the particular manner in or by which 
they may be done.'*^” 

He gives the following ddinition of the 
pound sterling: 

In England, occounts arc kept or 
reckoned by the pound sterling; which, 
as hath been befoie observed, is a certain 
quantity of fine silver appointed by law 
for a standard, it is according to this 
standard that the public revenues are es- 
tablished, lands arc let, salaries, stipends 
and wages settled, and universally all sorts 
of contracts both public and private are 
made and governed by this standard.^'f 

Under the head of '' Established stan- 
dards should be inviolably kept, and more 
especially that of money,” he makes the 
ibllowiiig valuable observations. 

The standard measures of a country 
being once established and known, any 
deviation firom these afterwards could an- 
swer no good purpose ; but, on the con- 
trary,. they must needs be attended with 
mischievous consequences; they would 
disturb the arithmetic of the country, con- 
found settled ideas, create perplexities in 
dealings, and subject the ignorant and un- 
wary to frauds and abuses. 

** But of all standard measures in any 
country, that of money is the most im- 
portant, and Ivhat should be most sacredly 
kept from any violation or alteration 
whatsoever. The yard, the bushel, the 
pound. See, are applied only to particular 
commodities ; and should they be altered 
the .'people would soon learn to accommo- 
date themselves in their bargains to the 
new measures; and it is but rare, that 
« these have any retrospect to preceding 
contracts. Butmoney is not only an uni- 
versal measure of the valueslof all things'; 

♦ ftet 1, p. 3S. H 1, p. 59. 


* Part 1, p, 53. 
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but is also at ih« same time, the eqdifs* 
lent as well as the measure in. iH coii^ 
tracts> foreign as well as domestic. The 
laws have ordained, that coins having cerw 
tain denominations well* known to every 
body, should contain certain assigned 
quantities of pure or fine silver. This 
makes, mir standard of money, and the 
public faith is guaranty, that the mint 
shall faithfully and strictly adhere to this 
standard ; it is according to this standard, 
and under this solemn guaranty, that all 
our establishments are fixed, all Our con* 
tracts public and private, foreign and do-i 
mestic, are made and regulated. Is it not 
self-evident then, that no alteration can 
be made in the standard of money, with- 
out an opprobrious breach of the public 
faith with all the world, without in^inge* 
mcnt of private property, without falsify- 
ing of all precedent contracts, without the 
risk nt least of producing infinite disorders, 
distrusts, and panics among ourselves, as all 
men would become thereby dubious and 
insecure a^s to what might farther be 
done hereafter, without creating suspicions 
abroad, that there is some canker in the 
state, without giving such a shock to our 
credit as might not alterwards be easily 
repaired ? These wild and unjustifiable 
measures have ever been and ever will 
be considered, as a kind of public declara«> 
tion of some inward debility and decay, 
and the disc redit occasioned thereby, has 
ever proved injurious to those who used 
them. All payments abroad are regu- 
lated by tiie course of exciiange, and that 
is founded upon the intrinsic values, and 
not on the mere names of coins. Hut 
having once broke the public faith and 
curtailed the f^cttled and long established 
nie.isure of property, foreigners will make 
ample allowance lor what we may do of 
tliis kind hereafter, and however we may 
cheat and rob one another, they will not 
only secure themselves, but make an ad- 
vantage of our discredit by bringing the 
exchange against us beyond the par. If 
we think to avert this evil by transporting 
our coin, our having debased it will avail 
us nothing.'^* 

Under the following bead, ** By debas- 
ing the standard of money, the greatest loss 
wHl fall upon those who live on their own 
established properties,^* he points^ out thf 
evil consequences of depreciated currency. 

** It hath ^en already shewn, chat, 
should the sumdard of money be eitered. 


selves^ end they 

some of the iocomleiiieiicea^ they 
otharwl^ be wibjeot:: oisio by eeekiliehM|. 
to rectoon in the old^ meneyr 
likely they would eeR^oM aieiilng^fhk * 
ficiency to the goverumeatmust be mhdo 
good by a nominal incraasd of iane^ 
otherwise some of the wheels must staiM 
stHi. But all men who live upon their 
own estatea or upon established sttpeodii 
that is, all men wnoiare not eomehow. cofii» 
eerned in trade, would haye ho way of 
fafelpiug themselves, but would be obliged 
to submit to the whole hiss wbich fhe law 
III this case Would throw upon them at the 
same time that taxes, wages and commei* 
dities of all sorts were raised; at least in 
proportion to the debasement of the coins. 
Kents, interest of money; &Cr would be 
paid short of the original contracts ; that ' 
is, they would b^ paid and legally^diia* 
charged in the new money. The land* 
lord could not help himself till the leases 
were expired^ and the monied man would 
be a loser for ever, as he would be 
defrauded .in both his principal and inci 

tere9t.**tt 

These, Sir, we the sentiments of Mr. 
Harris on the subject of the standard value 
of our money-^of Mr. Harris who has 
been brought forward by the right hoir. 
gent, as a witness against the Report of the 
Bullion CoDimiitee,*— of Mr. Harris •* a 
most sensible man, and au author of in^ 
disputable authority!!!’* The right *bois. 
gent., the Treasurer of the Navy, while 
1 was reading these passages, has thought 
proper to cheer them very loudly ; what 
om I to understand his meaning to be ? 
Am I to conclude (hat he who has disputed 
these doctrines when so ably stated by 
timse who have preceded me by a counter . 
tone of cheering, and also in his . speech, 
wishes now to pass himself upon the Com- 
mittee asappruving ofthem ? Does he mean 
to deny (hat he ever entertained the opinion 
1 now attribute to him, or to acknowledge 
that these quotations ffave convinced him 
that those opinions are erroneous I 1 wish 
also to know what the right bon. gent, on 
(he other bench (Mr. Vansittart] can mean 
by joining in the cheers of the right bon. 
genu ; surely Im cannot iinaffine that he 
will thus be able to induce the House to 
believe, that he does not set up his autho- 
rky against that of Mr. Harris. He *Who 
hat denied repeatedly m the course of hif 
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speech, that legal money had any con* 
nection in Talue with bollion; he who 
has proposed resolutions contradictory to 
the resolutions of the hon. geiit (Mr. 
Horner) which resolutions contain Mr. 
Harris's doctrine of the standard of money, 
and to which the right hon. gent, intends, 
when the Committee dirides, to give a 
negative. 

If then. Sir, it be true, according to the 
opinion of this writer of so great authority, 
that the pound sterling is a certain quan- 
tity of bullion appointed by law as a 
standard, the solution of the question at 
issue, whether or not Bank paper be de- 
preciated, is really so plain and palpable 
as to require no further illustration than 
the bare statement of the fact, that the 
Bank-note of one pound will not pur- 
chase this certain quantity of bullion^ 
for 'the proposition is simply this. The 
value of a pound sterling in coin consists 
in its containing a certain quantity of 
bullion. The value of a pound sterling 
in paper consists in its being convertible 
into a pound sterling in coin. Therefore the 
value of a pound sterling* in paper con- 
sists in its being able to purchase a certain 
quantity of Bullion.. 1 observe an hon. 
baronet (sir Thomas Turfbn) denies the 
accuracy of this reasoning. 1 will, there- 
fore, endeavour to make it clearer to him 
by the assistance of figures. Let 4 eqUal 
the certain quantity of Bullion, 2 and 2 
the \ L of coin, and S and I, the W. of paper. 
Twer and two are equal to four ; but three 
and one, are 'equal to two and two, and 
therefore three" and one are equal to four. 
Will • he now admit the accuracy of the 
conciuirion that «£. I of Bank paper to 
be of its proper value ought to be able to 
purchase as much bullion as 1/. sterling 
in coin ? An apology 1 feel is due to the 
Committee for occupying its time with such 
silly calculations, but unless we have re- 
coHvsa to them, it is not easy to compre- 
Ifeend in what manner it will be possible to 
expose completely those silly errors which 
ao Mnany have adopted concerning this 
most simple question. ^ 

1 will now. Sir, advert to the doctrine 
of' the right hon. gent. (Mr. Vansittart)' 
that Bank paper is not depreciated, be- 
oaus^ *• in all pecuniary transactions, it is 
hekf in public eslimationto be equivalent 
to.(the' legal coin of the realm." In the first 
plade, 1 maintain he has no means of 
proving the afTirmative of the fact, be- 
cause the legal gold coin does not con- 
tinue to form a part of the circulating 
vned iiui. Tboughsome few guineas may 
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•till be given in payment in common 
with Bank notes, they are so very few, 
that, comparing the number of them with 
the number that were in circulation, they 
cannot be said to form a component part 
of the general currency. The facts stated 
by the Treasurer of the Navy, shewing 
how few guineas were received in pay- 
ment of the taxes in Hampshire and Lan- 
cashire, are decisive on this point. In one 
of these counties 1 1 8 guineas only were 
received in the payments of 400,000/. It 
was easy to understand, why even those 
few were paid though each of them was 
worth 25s. ; they were, no doubt, taken front 
the little savings of some poor persons who 
were unable to satisfy the pressing demands 
of the tax-gatherer from any other funds in 
these times of univer^sal distress. In the 
next place^ 1 maintain that the legal coin 
is worth more, sum for sum, than the pro- 
misary notes of the Bank of England. 
Before, however, I proceed to support this 
assertion by arguments, 1 wish to call the 
attention of the Committee to an admission 
of the rt. hon. gent., (Mr. Vansittart) which 
appears to me -to be one of great impor- 
tance. He has said, that he was a member 
of thc'Committee appointed to enquire into 
the state of the currency of Ireland in 1 804, 
and that he was convinced then, and con- 
tmucs to be so, that Bank paper in Ire- 
land was depreciated, because guineas 
were openly sold at a premium of 10 per 
cent. This admission places the question 
of the value of Bank paper in this country 
in a very narrow compass indeed ; because 
the doctrine being granted, that a pre- 
mium on guineas is decisive evidence of 
a depreciation, it remains only to be as- 
certained whether or not such a premium 
does exist. The question is no longer 
one of doctrine, but one of fact and de- 
pending on one (act only, and this very 
easily to be determined. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that, if ever 
there was a mere matter of fact about 
which every one might readily form a just 
and unanimous^opinion, it is thisconcerning 
the comparative value of Bank paper and 
gold coin. In one sense it might be true 
that coin and Bank paper circuhited for 
aki equal value ; for if 1 had one or two 
guineas in my pocket I should certainly 
pay them away with Bank n^tes without 
asking a premium for them, because it 
would not be worth my while either to 
keep, so few by me, or W require to^ 
be allowed their real o^llion value. 
The case would be- other vi^e with any 
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one possessed of a large quantity of them. 
In point of fact there was nothing but the 
terror of a penal law which prevented an 
actual premium from being established 
on guineas. The right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Perceval) seems to deny it. Does he 
mean to say that this penal law has the 
property of maintaining Bank paper at a 
value corresponding with that of coin ? 
That it has the property of equalizing 
a currency of paper with a currency of 
coin? That in addition to the causes of 
value laid down by all great writers on 
political economy, he means to add the 
properties of a penal law ? This he must 
be ready to do, if he denies my position, 
for was It not for this penal law, gold coin 
could never be found exchangeable with 
Bank paper in the face of the present 
price of bullion. Butitso happens that this- 
law has not been altogether etBcient, that 
some persons have not regarded it. There 
are at this moment three cases under pro- 
secutiorii where the crime alleged ami prov« 
ed has been that of giving a considerable 
pri'niium for guineas. It is a matter also 
of general notoriety that this practice of 
giving a premium is universal ; that it 
is become a regular traffic^ and that it 
would be an open one, were it not for the 
suppose<l legal restraint upon it. 

But there are several ways of shewing 
that guineas bear a premium by trtns* 
actions which would not fall under this 
law; 1 hold in my hand a news-paper 
that I received this morning from Ireland. 
It states that on Monday at Belfast, 
guineas bore a premium of per cent, 
when bought in the bank of Ireland pa- 
per; the exchange of bank of Ireland paper 
for bank of England paper between London 
and Belfast on that day was nearly at par. 
Whence it is plain that guineas in com- 
parison with Bank of England paper at 
Belfast, bear a premium of IZi] per cent. 

Again suppose two bills of unquestiona- 
ble credit di awn ill Liverpool on London 
for 105/. each, one made payable in guineas, 
the other in Bank-notes; what would be 
the respective value of them on the ’Change 
at Livvrpooj ? computed in pounds ster- 
ling, one would bring 105/.; the other, 
talarig tiiat market price of gold to be 20 
per cent, above the . mint price, 126/. 
Willi such evidence, then, that guineas 
ilo really bear a premium, with what co- 
lour of accuracy can the right hon. gent., 
having udmiltJU that a premium would 
prove a depreciation, maintain that no 
depreciation jbf Bank paper has taken 
place ? 


WiikTe^sqt^ Sir, to t|i».queMoii .:|rbat 
the true,caus!Aj |9 of ibo unfavourabto^HtAle 
of the foreigos^j^bailgosti it appears* bo 
me, tha^ in examioiDg into it stiffiefenl 
atteiition iias. pot been paid to the d^ofM 
tioD of the meaning of the par of ea:« 
change. About this definitioiv no dii&P* 
ence of opinion exists; every one agrees 
that the par of exchange between -twla 
countries, is a given sum of the currency 
of one country, which contains the samo 
quantity of bullion as a certain given sum 
of the other; this is the definition which 
every one of the witnesses examined be- 
fore the Committee has given. Hence it 
is plain that foreign exchange, in its. true 
sense, is nothing more than a comparison 
of currencies; and that every dealing in 
exchange, is nothing more than a mere 
barter of money for money. When> 
therefore, a very unusual slate of ex^ 
change occurs, the natural way of ac- 
counting for it, is to refer to the defini- 
tion of and to infer from it, that 

such a slate of exchange must be owing to 
some alteration in the value of the cur- 
rency of one of the two countries whose 
exchange is in question. An unusual 
state of exchange is, in point of fact, ac- 
cording to the established definition of the 
par of exchange, prirnd facie evidence of 
an alteration of currency. If we look into 
the works of the best authority on this 
subject, we shall find that no one doctrine 
is more completely established than that 
which accounts for an aiteratioii in ex- 
change by a previous alteration in cur- 
rency. Sir John Stewari, an author who 
has been referred to by several who op- 
pose the report of the Committee, says 
" If the pound sterling, which is the 
English unit, shall be found • any how 
changed, and if the variation it has met 
with be difficult to ascertain, beetiuse of 
a complication of circumstances, the best 
way to discover it will be, to compare th^ 
former and the present value of it with 
the money of other nations. This* the 
course of exchange will •perform with the 
greatest exactness/' 

Lonl Liverpool says, In exchanges 
with foreign countries, and in paynienU 
made to them, the intrinsic value of the 
metal of which the coin is made, the 
only measure of property and commerce." 
Now substituting (he. word .paper for me- 
tal, and money, for coin, it is, according- 
to his opinion, the value of our paper that 
regulates our present exchange. He also 
quotes in his work the case, mentionod 
by Dr. A, Smith, concerning the ex- 
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cbftnge iriUi tlwfimr Corntr^f*^ 1605, 
by which it . ippftiiitf conse- 

quence of this otsfeeti:^ etelo of the coin 
ot ihii^ timei^it hwi jRiU^'eo Tory low 
thet the .public lost Aitir ihtilifitt hi the 
oo^tai on nei^sreiiiHiedl tfaeiw. Bet it 
Is ^itimecentr^ tb thekh eny farther re* 
ftrence to the works of lemed authors^ 
the i(ght hob. genk (Mr. Rose) has' him^ 
self ssMlied a fact which is quite deci- 
; tire* He letis m that in coose^aence of 
the French ' army haring retired into 
Spain, the discount on Portuguese paper 
is ia-| per cent, instead of 31 per cenU 
jsnd that the conne of exchange has oon« 
aequentlv bet^e more farourabla to 
jPortgga^ having risien from 67 to 40. 
Jjfqthing can be more compjetelv itlostraT 
lire of .the doctrine coiMained in the 
)ftep(itft of the Committee on the sidiject 
of exchange than these two facts^ which 
Ihg tight hen. gent, has meniioned ; be- 
cause they shew an improYemeni in 
the course of exchange of Portugal in 
tjme and degree corresponding with the 
improvement of the Portuguese' curren- 
cy* But it so happens that there ts an^ 
pther feature behuiging to Ihti case high- 
ly demonstrative of the accuracy of the 
ifoctrine; exchanges between London and 
avery otber Couiitfy having in the course 
of the laslt fortnight Unproved in favour of 
London, excepting the exchange on Por- 

/ ThO; right bon. gent. (Mr. Rose) has 
been ^ considerable p»fi8» to expose 
another doctrine of the Report, that the 
pourse of exchange can never vary on ac- 
count el trade in ti greater degree, than 
will repay the merchant the expencea of 
transporting BuHion.^' In support of this 
doctriae, 1 iwill again refer tp the work of 
Mr- Harris. *'&Uioo, he says, ** is not, 
exported^till the exchai^ Is at a cer- 
tain limit from par ;*^ and also that 

Merchants always prefer bills of 
exchange, whilst they are to be had at 
modmte rates, before b'oilion or cash, 
which with thenar is the same thing ; and 
bullion is never tnrnsported from one 
|»tece'to another, till the exchangers at a 
;Cerlain distance from par ; and this dis- 
iaace is again limited hy die expence of 
Ironsportiiig bullion, wherein is included, 
besioes the freight, comsoission and in- 
surance.”* 

But the right hon. gentr has produced 
a Faqt to substantiate bis reasoning. It 

Pkrt J,'p. 126. 
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seems, that be baa private examina- 
tion 6f severhl of the Witnesses, who came 
befure the Bpllion Committee ; and that 
one of them shewed him a calculation, by 
which it appeared, that the course of ex- 
change was now at such a rate, that a 
roiitof iio less than 16 percent, was to 
e made by* the mere transporter gold to 
Paris. If this ever was for one moment 
the case, it is plain from the very na- 
ture of trader that it could not last many 
days. A sufficient number of persons 
would soon avail themselves of this mo.de 
of making so large a profit, and so extra- 
ordinary a state m things would soon cease 
to exist. The right hon. gent, in his zeal 
has proved too much, so much that no one 
can believe the statement he has made. 

There was no circumstance, that could 
^ore completely clear up all doubt as to 
the doctrine of the Committee in regard 
to exchange, both as to the cause of a per- 
manent linfavourable exchange and the 
limit to fluctuation, which the transport 
of bullion established, than the slate of 
things^ as to exchange, between twoplaces, 
both having the same circulating medium. 
For instance, Liverpool and London. 
Though a very great trade is carried on 
between these places, there is no such 
thing as a fluctuation of exchange between 
them ; there is an exchange, but of a fixed 
kind, ambuntiiig to a charge for commis- 
sion and interest on each bill that is nc- 
gociated, bot this never varies. The. rea- 
son IS t^vious ; in case of a scarcity of 
bills, a remittance may be made, by send- 
ing a bank-note by the post, at no other 
expence, but that of postage. So between 
London and Hamburgh, if there was a 
coimndn currency there could be no flcrc- 
tuation, and even without one,, it can never 
exceed that limit, which the expehee of 
remitting gold imposes; for when Bills are 
scarce, bullion being a commodity al- 
ways in demand at both places, a re- 
mittance may be made of it, as welt as of 
a bank-note, for the ekpence only of irans- 
portibg it Those who argue, that the 
present state of unfavouriible exchanges 
may be accounted for by a balance of 
trade and paynients, forget that the doc- 
trine they adopt consists of two parts. 
For the balance vriH not only make ex- 
change favourable* or unfavourable, but it 
will afro m its operation make an Ex- 
change, that IB utifavouifable, favourable, 
and vic€ vena: The tenden^ of trade is al- 
wa^ ^ bring back exchanve to par ; rf it 
raiile^it very much abovo^ hulotv par, 
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it makes it a matter of so much proBt to 
reetore it to its true level, that it is sure to 
come to it. But, those who now argue, 
that the present unfavourable exchange 
is owing to the balance of trade and pay* 
ments, forget this counteracting quality of 
it ; and omit to observe that the perma-i 
nency of an exchange at a rate ^nuch 
above par, is a state of things quite incon- 
sistent with their ow'n doctrine. This per- 
manency, is, in fact, the test of the cause 
that is now operating on exchange. It is 
this state of the exchange, remaining 
steadily below jmr, without fluctuation, 
that proves that something besides the ba- 
lance of trade and payments is at work 
upon it, and which something is the de- 
preciation of our currency. 

But it appears that the unfavourable 
course of the exchange is to be explain- 
ed by the greatness of our foreign ex- 
penditure. We are told, that eleven mil- 
lions were remitted last year to our armies, 
and seven millions for grain. If this is a 
good cause for the. present unfavourable ex- 
change, an unfavourable exchange ought 
always to be the eflect of a similar foreign 
expenditure. 

But, in looking back to 1796. 1 find, by 
the report of the Lords Committee of 
1797, that in that year 1 0,(H9,!) 1 6/. were 
remitttcMi to our armies in Germany, and 
3,920,48 IL for grain, but so far from the 
exchanges having become twenty five 
per cent, against this country as they 
now are, the exchanges with Hamburgli 
in 1797, which is the year to be taken 
to make the case parallel with the pre- 
sent case (as it is the foreign expenditure 
of 1810 to which we are referred) were 
in favour of London. Wherefore, I feel, 
that 1 have a right to argue, that the 
great foreign expenditure of the last year 
cannot be the true cause of the present 
state of the exchanges. At all events, 
it is not an infallible cause, whereas np 
instance can be produced of a deprecia- 
tion of currency, which has not been fol- 
lowed by a depreciation, of exchange. 

It has surprized me. Sir, very much to 
hear gentlemen still contending for the 
efifcct of the decrees of Berlin and Milan 
upon our exchanges. I did conceive the 
speech of the hoii. gent..(Mr. Horner) had 
completely settled that point. For if ever 
^ a statement was made in this House more 
conclusive and more triumphant thai> 
another, it w/s thia statement in. reply to 
the argume^ of those who attribuHed the , 
tuifavourabi^ state of the exchanges to j 


these decrees. For what can produce 
conviction, if the facts which he has meh*- 
tioned concerning the exchanges between 
Hamburgh aad the rest of the continent, 
cannot? Hamburgh is a place of trade 
upon which these decrees have had a< 
mure mischievous operation than they have 
had even on our own commerce ; and yet 
Hamburgh, having a currency of a 
standard value in bullion, has the course 
of exchange in its favour with every countigr 
in Europe, in u hich there i.s apaper curren- 
cy. But with France, slie has an exchange 
of a few per cent, against her, France hav- 
ing a currency composed almost entirely of 
coin. Or what can produce conviction, 
on this point, if what that hon. member 
has said cannot, respecting the exchanges 
between this country and those countries 
against which these decrees have no ope- 
ration ? No one can maintain that these 
decrees have produced the great aUeratioii 
which has taken place in the exchanges 
with the East Indies and West Indies, 
Portugal, Ireland, &c. 

So much. Sir, as has been so ably said to 
illustrate the bad effects of tbisdeprcciution 
of the value ofour money; and soaccurate.nn 
explanation is given of them in the quota- 
tions that! have read front Mr. Harris, thatl 
sh a 1 1 m ake bu t a few obse r valions on t h is part 
of the subject. But it does so happen that 
I am able to produce the right hon. gen- 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as a witness of its very injurious eOect 
upon our public expenditure. When the 
army extraordinaries were before the 
House, it appeared there was a defici- 
ency of the vote of last year, of 700,000/. 
He said, that the whole of this delicicjtcy 
was owing to the unfavourahie Exchange 
with Portugal. There could be no .stronger 
proof than this, of the injury which the 
public sustained by this depreciation, 
For if so largo a sum was lost upon one 
head only of our expenditurCi how cjreac 
must the loss be upon the wboJe of it f 
This dcproci.ition was peculiarly haid 
upon the ofiicers of ^ihe army aftd .the 
navy, as it in efi'ect cur tailed their scanty 
payvlull 20 per ccjtU All laudiords, uUo, 
who derived rents under leases made more 
than a few years back^ sustained .a simdar 
injury. They are in fact made to pay in 
this way out of their incomes, than 
twice the amount of the property! tax- 

Concernmg the cause of the diqifec^tion. 
I wish logo somewhat further in attemptiug 
to (jevaiope it, than has. yet bjjcu doj^te^by 
any gentleman who has ptccodod me. 1 

(3X) 
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eonstdertbiH to be the most nmtFrialpart of 
tbf> whole subject. For if we fail in form* 
ina a correct notioo of the cause or causes 
which hafe produced this depreciatiob, 
we sliall nerer be able to provide a 
pFopeir remedy. If a depreciation of 
Bank paper does exist, there can be 
no question that the proximate cause of 
it is, an over-issue of it; and that the 
cause of this over- issue, is the misconduct 
of the Directors of the Bank of England. 
1 by no means intend to charge them with 
criminal misconduct. Their first duty is 
to advance the interests of those who have 
placed them in the direction of their af- 
fairs^ This duty they have fulfilled with 
great success. The price of their stock, 
their bonusses and dividends, ailbrd the 
best proof of the zeal and talent with 
which they have discharged it. If in so 
doing they have done great injury to the 
public, it must be recollected that thi!>y 
•are able to plead this duty in jitsiification, 
.and that they may also sny, how could 
you expect from us any other behaviour ; 
we who are by profession men in bti- 
iiiie.ss, and from our earliest days in- 
structed that the whole skill and sncee.ss 
of trade consists in turning every fair op- 
portunity to k good account? For ny 
own part it is matter of -great >urpri«e, that 
they have not done a great deal more in- 
jury than we have yet exptric‘iict.d. Tlie 
cause of their , misconduct does not rest 
with them.; it is that impolitic measure 
of the legislature which gave to then^ a 
power which was quite inconsistent with 
. their profession, a power wliich they could 
• not exercise with full advantage to the pub- 
lic; withoute.Ypo3ing theinsclv^ s to the cen- 
sure of those who bad confided to them the 
management of their afiliirs. But before I 
examine the nature of this act of the legisla- 
ture, the act for restraining ca.'iiii payments 
by the Bank in 1797,1 wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Comm it lee to an act passed suh- 
' sequent to this act, in I SOS?. A right bon. 
-gont. (Mr. Vansitlast) has called the re- 
proposed by^.lUe CommiHce, ‘Mhe 
' boldest experiment in finance,^’ he ever 
; heard of. 1 think that the right hon. ^gen- 
. tleman should have been the hsst person 
to make such a charge against fhe Com- 
mittee, That right hun. gentleman was 
tiie principal financial adviser of all Mr. 
Additigton^s financial measurers, among 
whii^fi is to be found an act for altering the 
system of restriction, as first adopted by Mr. 
Pitt, from being one of a temporary nature, 
to be one of a permanent system bftestric- 
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tioOi during the cootinuaiice of th^ war. 
Now, Sir, it fteems 4o me that this was a 
measure more justly entitled to the ap^ 
pellation of a bold experiment than the 
measure proposed by the Committee. T 
will not call it the boldest experiment that 
1 ever heard of in finance, because that 
character is much more appropriate to the 
original restriction of 1797; which I shall 
ever consider as a measure quite unfit to re* 
medy the evil ofthe times, and astliatniea^ 
suibsofMr.PilFspolitical life,whieh reflects 
the greatest degree of blame upon him. 

In respect to this measure as bearing on 
the prosent depreciation of paper, 1 feel 
myself obliged to difier from the hon. 
member (Mr. Horiiei] in his opening 
speech. He has stated that the cause of it 
wasa panic that spread through tiie country 
in conseqtTencc of an expected invasion ; 
I flo not conceive this lo ^be the true 
cause, and 1 am nuxi uis to persuade the 
Comniiitce to agree in opinion with me, be- 
cause. if this were to he held to be the 
cause, the proper remedy, in my opinion, 
could never he adopted. 1 think, Sir, that 
the paper money was in an unsoond state 
for some time previous to the restrictions 
of 1797. That there had been more is.sued 
inio circulaiion than there ought tu have 
been; and, therelore, that more is neces- 
sary iu*w to be done to remedy the evil vve 
roniplaiii of tiian merely placing thing.s 
in the same condition as they just 

prior to the restriction. 1 allow that the 
panic spoken of by the hon. gent, had a 
great etfect in bringing mallei 3 lo a cri.sis; 
that it was the immediate cawc of the 
run rn the Bank. Bui it was not the ori- 
ginal cmsc, it sewed only ro bring into 
light the disease which had long been esta- 
blished. I do not submit this opinion to 
the Committee on any slight consideration 
of the subject, or without having the best 
authority. Lord Liverpool, who has given 
his judgment on the cause of the restriction, 
formed some years alter the events of that 
day had passed by, and with the full ad- 
vantage of having been able to take a 
comprehensive and dispassionate view of 
thew'holc subject, says, ** When the situa- 
tion of the Bank of Engfand was under 
the c onsideration of the two Houses of 
Parliament in the year 1797, it was itoy 
opinion, and that of many others, that the 
extent to winch paper currency had been 
carried, was the first and principal, though 
not the sole cause of the ni^y dilficulties 
ta wrltich 'that corporate b^y was then, 
3lnd had 'cf late years frofti uine to time 
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b«en expoiedi in«upplyifigthemh nfibei- 
lary for the cemmerce of the coan* 
try/' 

It appears to me that tbisopinlon of lord 
Liverpool is one deserving ckf the greatest 
attention, if we sincerely desire to apply 
an effectual remedy to the evil ; because, 
if it be correct, it fully shews tliat we 
must do something more than merely 
enact that cash payments shall again be 
made by Uie Bank at the expiration of 
two years. In the view that I take of the 
state of the paper currency in I7U7, 1 
am disposed to think there was an cxccms 
of it ill this sense of the svord excess, 
that is, in comparison with the quantity oi 
coin then circulating in the kingdom ; that 
the proportion which the paper bote to 
coin in order that it might be a paper 
money truly convertible into coin was 
much too great; and, therefore, that itivas 
not what it professed to be, of the value of 
coin itself. The cause of this cxccn's 1 
attribute to that act ol the le^ialatuie, 
which enabled Ihe Bmk to isnie noU‘*i 
fur sums under 10/. 8o long as the Biiik 
were restrained fiom issuing notes of a 
smaller value, the whole retail trade of the 
country and all payments for sums under 
10/. were of necessity made in coin, there 
was always theiefure a prodigious stock of 
coin in circulation. Business couM not be 
earned on without it, and the tiuth of the 
doctrine was fully illustrated, that a coun- 
try will always have as much coin as it 
wants, piovided no impolitic act of legisla- 
4ion interferes to force it out of circulatiou. 
While there was this large stock of coin in 
the country, ii was always at hand, for the 
purpose ol being collected by the Bank 
whenever circumslaiif cs occasioned runs 
upon them. In I78"2, and 17^3, the drain.s 
upon the Bank of Eiiglaud are stated in the 
Be[>orls of the Secret Committees of 17^7 
to have exceeded the dram of i71i7. Yet 
the Bank was able in those yearsto encoun- 
ter and get over their diiiicuiiies. 1 hen a- 
Mn was, that there was an abundance of com 
.in circulation, and they had rmly to pay for 
it, and were able to obtain itfoany aniounl* 
After the law enabling the Burk to is^ue 
6 pound notes had been in operation a few 
y^rs the state of the case became quite 
difibrent. The 5 pound notes issued by 
liie Bank of Englaud and country Banks 
Akplflueed as much coin as was equal in 
aimant to tlje issue of them. Tlie stock 
of coin waft thus materiaHy diminished, 
ond tAepcoj^tron between paper ind coin 
I no longer tliat pinportiuo Auider>wluch 
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was one that placed it on foonda- 
tioii, by taking away tlie foclHfy with 
wiiipb the Bank bad been able to obtain 
cohl to meet all demands made upon them to 
give it in payment for their paper. When^ 
therefore, the panic of invasion in 171/7 led 
to a run on the Bank of England, it was 
unable to find the coin ii wauled, and got 
into that state cT difficulty, which induced 
Mr. Biti to ad .vise the restriction of tbrir 
pay mg m coin. W liencver, therefore, vfe 
are tu apply a remedy to the present state of 
thing*!. I conceive it will he necessary to 
re-e^tttbli*»h Ihe iimitaijon of Bank-notes Co 
on auigunt not less than 10/.; because, 
without doing so, 1 am sute wc shall be 
liable to be again called on for new re* 
stiK lions of cash payments. 1 cannot 
agrci* in opinion with an lion, member 
(Mr. Uu&kisson) who in bis veiy able 
pamphlet on this subject has thrown out, 
that we ere to expect a recuiTcuce of 
similar ciicumsUiices, biitdi as existed in 
l7U7,und which may again compel govern* 
infill to afiurd to the Buik a lempoiary 
protection agaiust the demands that may 
be made upon it fur gold. Fur 1 .oncciYe 
that it IS a ino.‘^t extraordinary position to 
la\ dowm, that, in a couniry so opulent as 
this is, and among whose inhabiUiits there 
is so much indu&iiy, talent and capital, it 
cannot so manage us circulating medium, 
as to be able to provide against the necctt* 
sity of having itcourse to ihe dangerous 
expedient of taking from it ihe only attri- 
bute ihit gives It a proper vahie. 1 onn- 
UQt for my own part disco vei* any easern 
for such a doctrine, and'l am quite sure 
that if the legislature does its duty, and im* 
poses an cU^ctual limitation, in tlu; man- 
ner 1 have described, on the issue of 
Bank papei, u will completely relieve tis 
from all iulure similar embarras&oients. 

There is, another doctiine which has 
been advanced by tlie hoii. member (Mr. 
lioroer) and the hon. gent. (Mr. Huskisson), 
to which 1 cannot suliseribe. I mean the 
ductline of the iiinHutiori oil' the Bank of 
England having been a measure of tbe 
soHudest policy and greatest vi'i^tdom. I 
acknowledge that Uie Bunk of England has 
occasionally conterreci great advantages 
on commerce and on the finances of the 
country; that a great deal gtiod faas 
been done to tlie public by the .nstitutibn. 
But when 1 consider the evils winch bore 
arisen from it, that the evil of which we 
now complaiii could never have existed if 
o auch institiiiioa bad exlateil, when^ I 
n 
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too^rc the evU «rlth the $pQil» I hive no 
hesitation^ iit sayings that^dn Ihe whole, 
tho rMtnishment of ihit.Bank has been a 
groat national misfortune^ * All the good 
that ha&been done by it might have been 
fully as well aifbrded to Uie ptiblic by the 
establishing ef several. Banks. ; If instead 
of one Bank havi^ beOn established with 
so immense a capital, and such great ex- 
plosive powerv die trade of Banking had 
been left free, and several Banks had been 
allowed to grow up with the improving 
wealth of the country, the. public would 
have derived equal accommodation, with- 
out any of the risk or’ any of the evils to 
which it has been exposed by the enor^ 
mous power that has been given to this 
one establishment. 

The whole of our commerce could not 
be, as it is now allowed to be by a noble 
lord (Castlereagh), under the management 
of JJ4- merchants. Such a monstrous state 
of things could never have existed in this 
great country, as that of all its best interests 
being subservient to the caprice, the igno- 
rance or the misconduct of merchants. 
The noble tard has said a great deal con- 
cerniiig the Banking system of Scotland, 
in ofder to prove to us how far paper 
monc}' may he safely carried. But be 
has looked at the subject in a very super- 
ficial manoer. He has made, no distinc- 
tion between a system of Banking which is 
managed by many large Companies of 
equal lowers, and a system entirely under 
the yo.ntrol of one privileged company. 
This distinction dolly accounts for the su- 
werioniy of the bankiog system of Scot- 
land, where tbtre arc several great Banks, 
and no cmitrouling Bank, over the banking 
system of -Englatnl and Ireland, in both 
which a>tintries there are national Banks. 
In Scotland, the management being in jthe 
hands ot a great . number of persons, much 
talent i« brought into action, and the public 
derives the Jull benefits of a most active 
compeiiiion. But in England and Ireland, 
the nunibcfs who direct the affairs of these 
national Banksare but fcw, and those nei- 
ther fear or experience the cofltroulof com- 
petiuon, which, is tlieonlyi corrector in ail 
spatters, of trade, of the tendency of trade 
to, interfere with the riglu-s-'and interests of 

pub^k*.-— Some gentlenicn- havo de- 
clared \heir approbatton of ihie policy of 
tjiejaws for preventing the exportation of 
gqiiiqas; with ihem i caiipot agree ; but 
on the contrary I am clearly of opinion, 
ludt we ought to repeal these laws, when- 
ever cnin shall agalp^be paid by the Bank. 
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If they were to be repealed no evil con- 
sequence would follow from it. Guineas 
would, no doubt, be sent abroad whenever 
it Was a profitable traffic to export them ; 
but as tiiey would keep their shape and 
character of coin, according as it became 
a traffic of gain to import them, they 
would be brought back in a state fit for 
immediate circulation. The effect of the 
laws, as they now exist, is not to prevent 
their export, but to induce people to melt 
them prior to their being exported, and 
thus to diminish the general stock of coin. 
—The laws against usury are also, in 
my opinion, frequently productive of great 
injury to the public credit. By limiting 
the fate of interest, whenever circum- 
stances make money worth more than that 
rate, they operate directly to put a stop to 
all discounts. For those who usually em- 
ploy their capital in diacouniing the bills 
of men in busineajii, will not continue to 
employ it in that way when public secu- 
rities and other resources will give them a 
much greater profit. The usury laws, 
therefore, occaionaliy produce that effect 
which it is erroneously said , the remedy pro- 
posed by the Comoiitteo would produce ; 
that is, they deprive all men in Imsiness of 
the usual means ofcarryingon their affairs, 
and thus a( times give rise to bankruptcies 
and universal distress. Tfi is effect they cer- 
tainly did produce, immediately previous to 
the restriction of 1797 ; they, as well as the 
law'8 against exporting guineas, ought 
therefore to be repealed whenever we come 
to apply an effectual and complete reme- 
dy to the present disordered state of our 
credit and currency. 

As some persons havo of late insisted 
that the arguments and opinions of those, 
who in I80i attributed the high exchange 
against Dublin to a depreciated currency, 
prove to be unfounded, because the ex- 
change has become favourable to Dublin, 
without any diminution having taken 
place in the amount of the Bank of Ireland 
paper hi circulation ; I beg to trouble the 
•Committee with a few observations on this 
subject. The state of the case in respect 
to the currency and exchange of Ireland 
in I«04i was this— .The quantity of Bank 
of Ireland paper in 1707, the lime when 
the Bank of Ireland was restricted from 
making cash paynients, amounted to 
000,000/.. Up to that period the exchange 
with London had never been much against 
Dublin, it was usually somewhat in mvour 
of DuUin. In 1804 the exchange had 
become establishcjl at lO per cent. 
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sibovft the par of^Sj. ^per. cent.* agaia^' 
DoUi in^ though the hmhnce ol‘ tirade- >and* 
payfneots, as pmved^^by a .Coaiiiiittee:.>i>f 
this KoU 3 e«.was in favour ef Dbbtia; /fhe 
notes of the Bank of Ireland iiT< eifculatiiui. 
Avere cncreascd hvefold, being 3 millions; 
every village in Ireland bad itS 'Bank^and 
every large town at least half a dozen. 
»l^uincas were publicly advertised, for 
sale, and bore a premium of 10 per cent 
But while the exchange between; Dublin 
and Lotidon was so circumstanced, the 
exchange between Belfast and London 
was in favour of Belfast. The north of 
Ireland, having kept its currency of coin, 
while that of Dublin, and of the South of 
Ireland, was wholly (composed of Bank 
paper. The inforcjice druwn from these 
facts, by many of those who gave an opi 
nion on the subject in i804>, was, that the 
cause of the unfavorable exchange with 
Dublin was owing to the depreciated value 
of Bank paper. An inference of which 
the accuracy is now disputed, because the 
exchange between Dublin and London is 
at par, though the Bank of Ireland still 
h ive three millions of paper in circulation. 
To do so, is to take a very shallow view of 
the subject. The true question is, what 
was the value of the Bank paper of Eng* 
land, compared with that of Ireland in 
IBOi, and what is now the respective 
A aloes of them. In 1 StH, according tpthe 
cour.<)e ol exchange. Bank of Ireland paper 
was of less value than Bank of Eng- 
lan<l by 10 per cent, more than the legal 
ilidcicnceof 8-]. per cent., for if this was 
not the cose, and Bank of Ireland paper 
wns not depreciated, Bank of England 
prtper must have then bore a premium. 
/\ccording to the present course of ex- 
change at par w'itli Dublin, Bank of Eng- 
land paper is of equal value, with Bank of 
Ireland paper. But the Bank of England 
paper has become of less value than it was 
in 1804, as appears by the price of gold, 
and the course of foreign exchanges. It is 
therefore owing to this fall in its value, 
that the value of Bank of Ireland paper 
Kceins to have, encreased, whereas accord- 
ing to the pre.scnt value of Bank of Eng- 
land paper it hasdiminished ; and thus it is 
that nnlhing has occurred contradictory 
to the infc'i eiicc, th:H the Bank of Ireland 
paper w'asdeprcciated in 1804. Thisreason* 
ing will appear nnire clear and conclusive, 
by calculafing, the value of Bank of Ire- 
land paper ill 1801, and in 181 1, according 
to the rates of exchange between Dublin 
and Hamburgh; la 1804 the exchange 
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tween^Hnmbprgti 'Uut lxMaxk^ SO pel# 
ocBti^ .against ' Imndon'v thelvii^m^ the ex* 
chan^ betwem Hzaibur^ramiBufaUn isr 
20 pear^centf ageifiat Dubrin; S0'fiir, there<< 
fore qathe^c^^ngebeibreen i)ubliir,aM 
a place of' which the cacrency bas^ijiot 
altered., in- value/, provea any things it 
proves tliat ihe value of the paper of the 
Bank of Ireland is. itow‘snore depreciated 
than it was in f aoncUtsion wiiich is 
warranted by ibc pfsesent price^'ofgtfifieetii 
in Ireland, which beona premium' of 
from 1 e to 20 per cent. - But ' they not 
only bear this premiam with respect' to 
Bank of Ireland paper,.hot with respect 
to Bank of £ngla^»paper^ in consequence 
of the exchange being at Thepresent 

state of the exchange with Ireland^ instead 
therefore of establishing the case of tho^e' 
who dispute the opinions held respecting 
the unfavourable exchange of 1304; corrou 
borates most strongly the^doctrihe^ that 
the unfavourable state of foreignexcban^es 
with England is owdiig to the deptvdiaticih 
of Bank of England paper. / ‘ 

But, among other Brings, it is dit^ovCi^ 
ed that to alter our present paper liyirtel]^ 
is incompatible with the poblic^fety ^ tbtfi 
it will annihilate our nianufacturara; deW 
stroy our commerce,.aiid disable' us 
carrying on* the war in Portugal. ^This^ 
the picture of natfona)calaniity,'w4icfaf'it 
presented to us by those who look at '660 
one side of the question. Dd they/ whetr 
they make these extravagant and'fanclfUI^ 
assertions, mean to say, that- no^dahg^ 
will auend the continuance of thti 
system? That it is one beiK^fieiarfo ouir 
manufacturers, salutary to'our’jcomhi'erce;' 
and sale for our hiiunces? ''If' they d6;'T 
will ask, Does not the actual state of out' 
manutactures and our commerce afibtd k" 
most derisive proof to the contrary > 
not the system of over grading, wbich''h'iis^ 
been the result of this excessive issiic bt* 
paphr, already been produCtive^ of grefat' 
evil ? Wilhoutthen entei ing into a detailed 
refutation of the absurd and onfbundetr 
assuniptions^f those who think that d re- 
formation of the paper system wotiid be' 
nothing less than national ruioi I maiiitairi 
that this evil, great as it is, must become 
one of a still greater and more destruCtiyh 
kind, the longer the system prevails; and, 
therefore, by sudering it to exist, we ren* 
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dcr it mote and more difficalt to nteet it 
with .an effectual renicdy. For my own 
part. I confess^ that I cannot look* at the 
continuance of this system, without anti- 
etipaiiiig the certain deairnction uf our 
public credit* No one can deny that a 
great scale of over trading, founded on 
•n excessive issue of paper, will materi- 
ally injure. Qur manufactures and com- 
taeroe. It niust also hr* allowed, that our 
finances depend upon the prosperity of 
our manufactures and connuerce. Our 
finances, therelore, and witli thenv our 
piiliUe credit, and our means of carrying 
on the war, so often iiientioned in this de- 
bate, are placed in the greatest danger by 
ihis system of paper money. A system 
which the right hon. gentleman, the prime 
minislarof this country, does not conlroul; 
which parliament tioe^ not controul, but 
which is entirely tmiler the exclusive 
power and management of 24* merchants. 
A body most honourable and upright, as 
fnerehants, but not designueJ for such a 
Irast* 1 will ask the (Joroinitiee, whe- 
ther it is wise or safe to leave the en- 
itro conduct of our currency in such hands? 
fvbethetv while it is so, we are not subject 
lo a dcgreil of danger, which camiot ha 
equalled by any possible eyirwhich might 
Ibilow from taking it burn them? whether 
in this gr<!at ami powerful country, on 
who^e prosperity and iinlepeiideiictt as a 
nation the happiness of so many millions 
if at stake, it U sound policy to shut our 
«ye8 against our icisUirtunes, and fear to 
foibark in an attempt to conquer them? 

Sir T/iomas 7\ir4on said, that after the 
able speeches which bad been already de- 
livered on the subjtrcb and the copious de- 
tails into which gentlemen hud entered, 
be should conhne ihinself to a more geiie- 
S'aI statgiaen't oi the points upon which 
the question appeared to him to rest. 
He coHipiirr.enu^ the motives and the 
talents of the Committee whose iieport 
was under cxMMiid oral ton, and did not 
agrep with those who thought the publica- 
tion .of it calculated to do evil. On the 
contrary, he thought it would tend to set 
the question at rest by calling ^forth 
ibiaunhnd wisdom of the House upon a 
liuattec. of Inch importance. He agreed 
with honourable colleague (Mr. H. 
ThorfiU>a}i that the question lay ua a oiiich 
Aarrower compass than was generally be- 
^▼ed. The ffrsi point for consideration 
whetiier there was an over issue of 
JfoiQk-pa|>er t the. second, whether that 
an effect upon Abe lafte of 
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exchange; and ' the third, whether the 
rettiedy proposed bras a proper one. He 
took a comparative view of the state of the 
country now, and when no complaint was 
inade ; and said, that though the coin was 
depreciated in some degree, it was not 
depreciated to those who wished to go to 
market, but to those who wished to do an 
illegal act. No man refused to take a 
Bank-note and a shilling for a guinea. 
From the situation of trade at present, it 
was impossible to pay for the commodities 
of other countries by our own ; so that 
money iini»tbe sent abroad, and that must 
have Q tendency to produce scarcity of 
specie, especially when connected with 
the rale of exchange. When be added to 
this our situation with respect to America, 
with whom alone trade was now open to 
us, he confessed his wonder was that a 
guinea should even shew itself. He 
quoted the authority of Locke, to shew 
that whenever the home consumption ex- 
ceeded the export of commodities, guineas 
must go out of the country to pay its 
debts, whether they were melted down or 
not. — With regard to .the third point, 
namely, the remedy proposed, he confessed 
be was more astonished by the liesolutioti 
containing it than by all the others. They 
iverc called on nolto restrict, the Bank, 
but to let the river flow into its old chan- 
nel ; hut if that were done, could any 
man say that it would he possible to give 
any accommodation to the. mercantile 
woild? Were this agreed to, the Bank 
could never purchase money tri meet the 
reUitii of notes in present circuluiion ; 
and they must therefore (as given in evi- 
dence by Mr. Pearce) call in their notes, 
and diminish the circulating medium. 
This woold ri]inconimei*ce, and reduce our 
exports and imports materially. It would 
herqietically seal the contiueiit against us, 
which was now only opened by the spe- 
culations* which the discounts of' the Bank 
enabled merchaAts to carrt' mio etiect, 
Uiough at their own risk, yet greatly to 
the benefit of the country. It was thus 
that the Bank had upheld tlie country 
when it wanted help; and to open it now 
would only be to forward the views of 
Bui aapartc, and enforce his Milan and 
Berlin decrees. As for Legislating for two 
years to come, be protested against it, 9 b 
making- ordinances for a period, the state 
of which no one could for^ee. This was 
a matter of vital conseqbence, and he 
could* not give a silent vote upon it. He 
was against ail llas.prcpositiofii jiiwle,. ex* 
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though of no Tolue but «$ leadings to the 
result^ and would give his direct Aegative 
to the last. In this way he thought they 
ought to have been firmly met by the 
House, to set the question at rest, rather 
than by proposing other Resolutions. 

Mr. Mumin* bogan by vindicating the 
late governor of the Bank from the msinu- 
ations thrown out against him by the hon. 
and learned gentleman who opened the 
debate. He said, that with respect to any 
observations which he might ofier in the 
course of liis speech, he wished to be 
clearly understood as merely stating his 
own individual opinion^ and not as one 
authorised or commissioned by the Bank 
to speak their sentiments. A charge 
bad been made against the Bank, thatihey 
had been guilty of a wanton issue of bank 
notes in the course of the last summer, to 
the amount of three millions; it was,hovri> 
ever, not a little remarkable that this very 
issue which had been so censured, bad 
been recommended by the Report of the 
Bullion Committee. In the two first weeks 
of July, liiOD, the issue of bank post bills 
amounted to 7,.*i90/. ; in the correspoml- 
ing weeks for July, IS 10, at the time of the 
failures at Salisbury and Bxeter, the issue 
of bank post bills amounted to 14,300/. so 
that there was hut an excess of 7,000/. 
over the issue at the same period in th^ 
former year. And notwithstanding the 
great and material difierence in the cir- 
cumstances of those tw'o perioda, there had 
been, in addition to this, an issue of smaM 
notes between the preceding June and the 
Octob<T fbllowiiiiJ: to the amount of a mil-i 
lion and half. An hon. friend of his {Mr. 
Hu««kisson) had in the course of his Speech 
lantnight, contended thdt bank notes could 
repre'^^ent nothing but so much in gold 
bullion. He was not aware of any royal 
proclamation, or of any act of parliament, 
which made Banknotes the rcpraiflentation 
of so much in'bullfon; but to shew that 
this was not altogether a new case, or one 
that could be traced to causes which tievtr 
existed till now, he begged leave to refer 
them to the authority of their own Jour- 
nals, where, so far hack as the year ]620, 
they would find that the scarcity tfi* gold 
and silver currency was then attributed to 
seven difiereOt causes; many of which ex- 
isted at present. Sir Edward Coke \vi» 
reported, in th^ fimt volume of the Jour- 
nals, p. 527, to have traced the scareiiy 
of money att ^rhcHi time to the folldtftring 
causes ; The goldsmiihs meliUYg the 
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more than exported ; Frenoh ndnkk, 
which were brought in In igreat qinhm^Cvtt) 
and Tlie patent of making gold hml 
silver lace of our bullion; 
ing the bringing in any.^' And siF 
Edward Saml^ in the eourse ^f th# 
same debate, eBcribe'd it to the great ifti^ 
portaticn of ff^relgiv gt*ain, adding, " Thai 
it was the policy of all other‘8taies> iml 
suffer any importation of comm<)ditie^ 
when they had of Iheir own, till thefttf 
were sold." When h similar eflect coiiMI 
thus he traced to other eat^sed, lovrg beftVd 
there was any B:ink paper, he thought 21 
was not right hastily to aUrtbOie the bighf 
price of Bullion re the issue of Bank 
From the view fc. * took of the brigiaal 
rnoasure of restnetron, and the 
stances under which it w^s extended to 
the continuance of the vt'^r, he co'ntieiiiaiil 
it would be extremely nnsafe to tfSimb h 
definite and particular period at which Ihb 
Bank ishould return to cash payments Ift 
his view of the causes which led tb fhtt 
Bank rostrirtion in 1797, they apfpee'HaA 
to him to be chiefly reducible to tbetheit 
very great and prevalent alarm "of 
.^ion. Even the order then made by^gow 
vernment, obliging the farmers on the ttraa 
fitime coasts to remove their stock auA 
provender far into the intPinor of thh'COtin'^ 
try, bad the eftect of extt^’ndingthi^ alatAk 
so much amongst thatvIestVipt^'of 
sons, that thf y were every vrhere selling 
off their lands and farms, and converting 
their substance into gold : so that had rt 
not been for the well-timed and seasott* 
able restriction which then took place, her 
doubted if there would have been left' a 
single guinea in the Bank'of England. Itl 
the month of October following, however,' 
when the alarm bad ^omewliat sob^ided^ 
the Bank of England declared to Ihtdt 
Hoiise their readhieis to resume their 
cash payments ; btit the House, notwith^ 
standing such a document was on their 
table, passed an act 'Contiiiulhg the 
striefion during the War. This he could 
state> both for himself and the other gen^' 
tiemen connected With the Btfnk Direclhm, 
that from the year 1797 to the 'preMiW 
time, tlie greafest aOxiety bad , prevailed 
so to shape their 'corfd^uct, to return, tX 
the earliest period, to cash payments.'* % 
Was always their Wisli to fecur to the Ifse 
Of^pecM*, as soon iWihe cirOumstauceU 'ef 
the country would it. Thia, bh 
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well convinced, was not tte period at 
which it could bt; done with advantage. 
Some gentlemen appeared to believe that 
the Directors of the Bank d^^rived a great 
benefit from the issue of notes, 'i'his he 
denied. And he would boldly aflirm. that 
not only they, but the Proprietots of B ink 
Stock, bad a greater desire for the public 
good than for uuy individual advantage. 
He. would state shortly what appeared to 
him to be the cause of the present state 
of Exchange ; and this he should premise 
by declaring himself one of those old fa- 
shioned practical men, who thought the 
balance of payments an article of great 
importance in the regulation of exchanges. 
If the importation did not balance the ex- 
portation, the silver must go out of the 
country. The high price of Bullion had 
been occasioned, in a great degree, by 
the enormous sums sent to the continent. 
Mr. Locke had observed, that money 
could not be kept in a country, unless the 
balance of trade was steadily in her fa- 
vour. Thus, an over-balance of trade 
with Spain brought silver into the mint; 
but if the balance is against us in another 
part, away went the coiti.’^ This was 
aound reasoning, and the circumstances of 
last year fully verified it. A right hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Rose) had alated on a 
former night, that the payment of the 
troops on the Peninsula amounted to 
eleven or twelve millions, seven millions 
had been sent abroad for grain, the foreign 
freights amount to four millions and a 
half, the dividends on stock owned by fo- 
reigners in, the public funds amounted to 
600 ,() 00 /. and, with a variety of other 
items, made the sum sent out of the coun- 
tfy not less than 2(f,(X)0,(XX)/. When 
there was such a drain as that, it was very 
natural that the price of bullion should 
have had a very considerable rise. The 
hon, i^entleman then entered into a com- 
parative statement between the revenue 
of the country and the issue of Bank notes, 
in thf years. 1797 and IS 10, and inferred 
that, iAhe issue of Bank paper had kept 
paice with the revenue, and the imports 
and expoi’ts, on the principle of the* rule 
of three, there should bo now 1,000,000/. 
more in circulation than there actually 
was; and if he confined himself to the re- , 
venutf alone, then, proceeding on the same | 
principle, the notes in circulation ought to ! 
be three times as great as in 1797. > An 
hon. gentleman (Mr, Marry attj who had 
written^ a pamphlet oo tht: subject, stated | 
it as hiii opinion, that a new chartered j 
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Bank' ought to be established. The con- 
sei]uences of such a measure would be, 
that tii:»tead of the number of notes being 
dimun^hed, the circulation of Bank paper 
wotiUi be doubled. Sir William Pulteney 
had made a similar poposition in the year 
I797„ vv huh, however, was rejected. The 
act of the year J797 permitted certain of 
the banking-houses to discount, and of 70 
in the metropolis, 30 were allowed that 
privilege ; of that number, only 90 availed 
themselves of the privilege, and that to a 
very limited amount. As to the probable 
cause of the high price of gold, upon which 
so many opinions bad gone forth, among 
them was the idea that great quantities 
had been sent abroad. It was true that 
South American remittances had been 
made in metallic currency, because in 
that country there were no dealings by 
bills of exchange. When he stated 
among other causeit. that within the last 
year the coin had been melted down into 
plate the same as in the reign of James 2, 
the Committee would not be surprised 
that there should be found so great a 
scarcity. Within the last year, at Oold- 
smitlis-hall, not less than 1 48,0001 bs. ot' 
silver had been stamped, and also 2,8oolbi>- 
of gold, exceeding in amount, the avpiage 
of former years. These ‘were sufficient 
causes to account for the scarcity. When 
gentlemen talked of the depreciation of 
paper, and produced quotations from 
pamphlets in aid of thoir own aygumeius, 
he tiuBled it would not be dc^'intd 
irrelevant if be read an extract from 
the letter of a friend addressed to him- 
self ; who says, upon the subject of the 
supposed depreciation of paper, that 
there existed a mistake in the signification 
of the word depreciation.^' When, 
therefore, an boti. member had said, that a 
one pound note and a shilling would most 
certainly purchase the same quantity of 
any article as a guinea, and that a guinea 
was worth more than 2]&'., it certainly 
proved that a guinea was worth more than 
its nominal value; but it did not prove 
that a one pound note was worth less than 
20 shillings. Much had been sairl of the 
necessity of repealing tiie Bank Restric<« 
ti<m a'^t; w»halever might be the opinions 
of gentlemen on the expediency of re- 
pealing that measure was a question which, 
perhaps, did not exactly ground itself 
upon the Report of that Committee, or, 
at least, as appeared to iiiiil, it was not ne- 
cessary for the Committee to make that 
recommendation. All that was desu^d 
9 
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of them by the House, wa;*, to report on 
the raoses of the high price of gold. If, 
therefore, gentlemen wished for a repeal, 
that was a distinct subject, in his opinion, 
and ought to have been so brought for- 
ward. 

The hon. gent., in furtherance of his 
arguments against the repeal of the Act, 
instanced the authority of a very great 
man, sir Francis Itaring, who, in a 
pamphlet published in 171)7, says, ‘'The 
situation of the Bank is totally altered in. 
consequence of the drains of gold and 
silver, and will remain so until the panics 
has subsided and confidence is restored. 
Whether the restriction .should be suflered 
to expire, should be renewed, or altered, 
is a question which caim>>t at present he 
decided. Upoii mature consideration, 
however, 1 think it shtuild continue, and 
I much doubt wlutlier it would not be. 
prudent under certain restrictions to make. 
Bank notes a legal tender. My chief rea- 
son for thinking so is, that public credit 
ought hever to be subject to convul.^ions, 
nor to- a ch^inge even from good lo belter, 
unless there is a certainty of maintaining 
it in that position ; a retrograde movemcHt 
in public credit is productive of evil conse- 
quences, w'hich are incalculable, and, 
tlierefbrej are averse to the Bink ofjlng- 
laiid resiirnirtg their payments during the 
continuance of the war.^' — It was hi.siiio.st 
anxioiivwish'that the Bank should return 
to the old .system ; but it was also his firm 
opinion, that such an experiment should 
not be'ri.«ked during the war. On the 
subject of the dillerence of exchanges af- 
fecting the price of gold, that, in some de- 
gree, might he true. The interruption of 
the intercourse with America no doubt af- 
fected the exchange on the conlinenti as 
bills could not be readily negocialcd there. 
If the removal of the rcNtriction were, 
to be acceded to, he was very approlieii- 
sive that it would open the flrxid gates, 
and let all the coin of the country out ; 
and then there would be lirile chance of 
seeing it back. Besides, it w'as to be re- 
membered that the money was detained 
for useful purposes, winch mit.sf be obviou.s 
Wulioiil his naming them ; but if let loose, 
it would get into the hands of the enemy, 
and consequently was much safer where it 
W'a.s. The effect of simding out tw'cnty 
millions of specie in ISOl and fSO'J, was 
to overturn the state of exchange % on the 
continent. He repeated he was m*'St 
clearly of opinion, that th« res'triction 
ought 10 bje continued during the war, and 
(VOL.,XIX.) 


should enter bis solemn protest against its 
being taken off sooner. 

Mr. yf. liarinsr thought it perfectly aa- 
pertluous in him, after the able discussions 
which the principle and detaiks of the Re- 
port had undergone, to enter at length 
into that part of the subject which had 
been so fully gone iiuo. He begged, how- 
ever, to throw out his opinion, and view 
of a question, which he conceived of the 
most extreme, importance. His opinions 
as to the exchsinge, were certainly con- 
formable to those stated in the Report, and 
detailed in the speech of the hon. and 
Icoi'ned gehtleiiriui who had brought for- 
ward the question. He certainly agreed 
that there was a depreciation of our paper 
currency, for no other term except that 
of depreciation, could he find capable of* 
conveying his meaning; his wish, by the 
u^e of the term depreciation, being to coti- 
vey that it no longer bore that value wdiich 
attached to the precious metals it purported 
to represent. He did not agree, however, 
that this depreciation was to bo attributed 
.solely to the excess of the circulation of 
paper, but to the state of trade, and the 
balance of exchange being against us. 
This deptrcialion, however, could not 
exist, H' it were not for the state in whi^h 
our papt r bad been placed. His mind WSas 
so firmly made up on this subject, that he 
dill not feel it necessary to trouble himself in 
reading the numerous publicationsof those 
who had argued otherwise. If any person 
Were to tell him that gold bore one price 
in , London anil another in Westminster, 
he should not believe him, convinced as 
lie mu-:i be that he laboured under misin- 
formation or mi.sapprehen.sioTi of the sub- 
ject. That thxre rnu^-t be an excess of 
paper be did not deny, and he also con- ' 
fessed that tiiis of paper had raised 

tho price of every ci;r.i!uo lily, and of gold < 
with the others. The reason was obvious. 
Any rouniry havioi^ a cii eolation of pre- 
cioiis^ metals, it naturally corrected itself, 
but no sucli limit applied to papei^ The 
grand origin of tlie r’«e of gold, however, 
was the state of trade, and balance ofex- 
rhlngt being against U3. As this point 
was di'ipuied, an I a.s it was doubted whe- 
ther it was the exces> of paper or the ba- 
lance of fride which had lurrcd the ex- 
change agaioi: us, he s.hduni be^toread 
the opinion of theeiiitor of >5miih‘3 Wealth 
of Nations on thi.s subject, who# sajs, 

« Hitherto no-es answer our purpose, and 
go will they 'as long a.s there is a bal&nce 
of trade in our favour; but the moment 
(3 Y) 
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the balance of trade is against us, and there 
is not a circulation ready to meet it, that 
moment there will be a depreciation of 
owr notes/*— Now, though this was but 
the opinion of a writer upon this subject, 
still being ex}»ror*sivc of his cpinion as to 
what would iiappen, he was more inclined 
to give credit to it than to any of the 
fifty pamphlets brought forth since the 
thing had actually taken place. He did 
not deny that there was an increase of 
bank paper; but this was occasioned by 
circumstances which rerrdered the increase 
necessary. The evil was nut attributable, 
in a principal degree, to the paper, but to 
the state of trade, and if a change in trade 
look place, the exchange would, in a great 
measure, rescue itself. It had been said, 
there Wits no dlftlrcncc in value at present 
between notes and gold in shops. If the 
system to which he should shortly allude, 
however, was suffered to go on, no doubt 
tiicre would soon be a difierence. Wc 
should see mutton to be sold for Sd. per 
lb. if to he paid for in gold; at !.)d. if to 
he paid for in [taper. if a remedy of a 
proper kind was not speedily adopted, the 
House must be obliged to make this paper 
n legal tender for debt; else wc might 
see a person sent to prison lor debt with 
his coHers full of bank ])aper. An bon. 
gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) in his speech 
of last night had talked as if he was pro- 
posing what would be a proper circulating j 
lucdiuin for a new country which had { 
never yet had any p<ditical existence. lie 
seemed as if lie had slept during the Iasi 
and present most calamitous and extraor- 
dinary of all wars, and told us what s.r 
Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke said on these 
subjects. They, however, iMd argued 
only on speculation, and could have had 
no conception of such a country, or of 
such a state of things as that which wc 
now witnessed. When the hon. gentle- i 
man came, however, to the lime of Mr. 
Pitt, he told the House ihat he neve r had 
an idea, nor ever intended for a moment 
that there should btt an oitcration m the 
value of paper compared with gold, Ile^ 
(Mr. Baring) s.iid that was itnpo.'siljle ; 
restriction itself implied a difference ; and 
the only (jUestion that could remain must 
he merely this, .diouid it he infiie or less: 
To what exlenfc should this diffcrciice go ? 
Thi?i implied a dcprccIriLlon. Excess al- 
\liay^*f*mnd its own clieck; but the tmi- 
mejut rcstiiction came, all check ceased. 
No extent of trade could ever require a 
restriction bill ; but when the people came 


to raise a fictitious property, they must 
give it a circulating medium, and as the 
circulating medium here selected could 
not support its value abroad, it must 
lose the requisite elasticity, and’ prcK 
dure a balance of exchange against 
tins counfry. A right hon. gent; on the 
beni'h beneath him (Mr. Vansittart), had* 
said tiiat the funds had nothing to do with 
this. lie on the contrary, thought they 
had a great deal to do w'ith it« A compa- 
rative view of the money raised during the 
present war would shew this. To the 
year 1793, immediately previous to tlier 
war. the sum raised was 17 millions and % 
lialf.^ In the year 1794> the sum was 45 
millions ; and from this sum it continued 
to increase, amounting in one year to 9(i 
millions; and in the present year, by 
taxes and the loan, the sum raised wxuld 
bo upwards of 9'^ millions. He, for one, 
entertained serious ih ubtsifany circulation 
could be found, not leadn g the country 
to ruin, to supply an increase of from 17 
millions and a half in the y<‘ar 1793, to 
nearly 100 millions in the year 1811. 
'I he right hon. hart, opposite (sir J. Sin- 
clair) might boast of his irnprorernents in 
agriculture; of his highwdys and canals 
—and certainly the cuiiiili y was in a liigh 
state of improvement — hut what degree of 
improvbiucnt would be necessary to feed 
such a system ? To do so, we must put a 
lictifious value upon every thing in the 
count ry— land let at ^Os. iinisl Le supposed 
to he worth 40,*. and so on ifi pioporliom 
He iTCollccted the iiicome lax was cnlcu- 
latcfl to 1)0 raised on a rapi:: ! of 100 
iniiious ; but now we raised f'O indlions 
within the year. The Income tax [n oduced 
i*bout 12 millions, hut we lisc/i !;0 miU 
I lon^, nearly to the extent ofwha- w once 
(headed as ihe extcntof ihewh'.lc national 
<leht, r*nd to which when thenalioiitd debt 
Hhooid amount, ii was ihoi/glit the country 
•must bo ruined. To .supp(Tt uicii a sys- 
tem, wi* must give a ficti':i< c..s value to 
preperty, and must. Iiave a fictitious me- 
dium of circulation for canying it oir. 
The first grand stop taken by Mr. Flit was 
an aitificial system of finance. »Siipp(,.se 
this to go c.n, and that iiisload of 90 mil- 
lions, we must raise 180 millions. Then, 
that it sliould requite to he raised to 360 
nniiions. If it could last till we i».a\v this. 
Would the right hon. geiil. say I hat all was 
right ? But to this it must come, unless a 
ciKmge.of system inim(‘(iiatoIy took jilace. 
And when a depreciation of our paper was 
stated to have taken place, what said the 
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right bon. gent. ? «< Oh, it is all through persevered in, because it afTorded us the 
the Bank.'^ He (Mr. &ring) said it all best means of opposing the encmy« 
arose from the system of finance. The What! Were there no means of success- 
right hon. gent, himself said last year, fully opposing ihe enemy but by a cur- 
that every thing depended on a I efortn in rency not founded on true principles? 
ourfinances, and bringingour expenditure By others the recurrence to what was also 
and income together. Here, however, be allow^ed by them to be the true principle 
had begun at the wrong end. lie should of circulation was objected to, dn the 
have begun first with finance, and from ground that our great foreign expenditure, 
that have proceeded to paper. In this the extent of our taxation, and the state of 
country every thing was done by funding, our trade, would not permit it. Let the 
The mass of the evil was to be found in Conunittee considt-r the iutuation of Ham- 
the national debt, and not in the circulating hurgh. Was the trade of Hainhurgh good? 
medium. No person could look at '24 mil* Was Jic free from taxation ? Was she not 
lions being the amount of Bank paper in sulfeiing the most severe and oppressive 
circulation with any degree of appreheii* enactments by which her commerce was 
sion; all wc had an}^ right to look to with nearly annihilated ? But, under all these 
apprehension was this mass of national circumstances of distress, Hamburgh liatl 
debt. Till he saw the attention of parlia* disdained the cowardice of resorting to a 
ment called to our finance system, he could fictitious currency ; and tlie consequence 
not think the country safe ; but if we set was, her exchanges were most favourable, 
zealously about it, the object might yet be What was the slate of Holland ? Was not 
accomplished with comparatively trifling her commerce destroyed ? Was she not 

sacrifices. taxed to the very lips? Was she not 

Mr. SAarp felt it incumbent on him, as a exposed to all the severities of a military 

member of the Bullion Committee, to despotism ? Yet lloiland had also dis» 

rescue himself and the Committee from the dained the cowardice, which having com- 
general accusation of a retrocession from mitted, this country was called upon to 
the opinions contained in the Report. In continue ; she had disdained resorting to a 
no single instance did such a retrocession fictitious currency, and consequently the 
exist. A much more serious charge had exchanges of Holland were favourable, 
also been preferred against them, nanitly. So with regard to Paris, Were the French 
that of having so di&n‘gardt‘(l all moral iiuances flourishing ? Was the trade of 
considerations, ns to treat with lightness Fraiiee extensive? Was her taxaiinnligh* ? 
the perjury wliich, in the rulfiinieiit of Nti; hut having preserved areal curiemy, 
their duty, lliey were C()ai[)elled (o slate her exchanges were in a good stall*. It 
existed in the iran-^actioiis c onnected with liad b.*en said that the exchanges of Great 
the ex|iortation of gold bullion fiom the Britain with Sweden were favourable to 
kingdom. It was railier extraordinary, this country. This was a fallacious asser- 
that a charge like this, wholly unfounded tion 3 for on inquiry, he found that the 
ill its nature, should have pro(‘ccded from exchanges of Sweden with Hainhurgh 
the Vice-President of that very board (the were 30 per cent, more in favour of Ham- 
Boatd of Trade), under which licences burgh, than the exchanges of Sweden with 
were granted, which could be of no avail Great Britain were in favour of the latter, 
to those by whom they were obtained, — But the depreciation of our currency 
excepuhroughthe aid of simulative pajic rs had been denied, ile would again appeal 
and perjury. It had iieen said, that no to facts. It had been usual to send over 
practical man went to the extent of the s'])ecie to Guernsey to pay our VoOps 
opinions expressed in the Bullion Report, there. Each guinea haiTrecenily been paid 
He presented himself to the CommiUcc to ijie soldiers at the i ate of tw'eniy-lhree 
sole)}!^ hi the light of a practical man. shillinj^s. One re^rimenl, however, refused 
Although he was persuaded that the to leceive them :ii that rate, and there the 
scientific consideration of the c|ueS(ion was matter rested. Again, a person who 
capable of actual demonstration ; yet he inherited from a distant relation the sum 
would abstain from all theoretical com- of a thousand guineas, was lately paid in 
ments, and confine himself to a statement specie. He went to invest the money in 
of several facts which it might be impor- the funds; and on asking the price of *3 
tant fur the House to consider. By some per cents, was told On inquiring, 

it was contended, that the present system, however, at what rate he could obtain the 
if not absolutely justifiable, ought to be stock if he paid real money for it; he was 
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told, niter finmc cons'uleralion, that ho 
nii^iu have it for ca^ih at 60; and at that 
prii'O he actually purcha£>cd it. Let 
pailiament be cautious not to allow the 
proper morneiU of interference on this 
most important subject to escape. At 
present the water was fordable ; soon it 
would be a mighty and impas-nblc sea. 
A considerable portion of our curi ency was 
at present unprotected by Jaw. A great 
number of dollar^ liad lately been issued, 
aiidwei e still issuing. These would shortly 
afford the opportunity of extending the 
practice winch had already, in some 
degree, ( htaMcd of making two prices. 
Parliament would then bo compelled to 
take some measures iurthe security of the 
personal liberty of the subject. As had 
been ably stated by an hon. and learned 
iriend ot, his last night, although the ten- 
der of 13unk notes fur a debt was a serurity 
against a mesne process, it would not pre- 
vent an i XLi ution. Aasoon, iheieforc, as 
tliis practice of nirtking twt» prices should 
be couiniiied i.md exfonded, erednors 
w'ould eolei’ce tin ir leg il deniaml (d‘ pay- 
ment in coin or bullion, :md parliaineiit 
would then be driven to the ntcessiiy ei- 
ther of making Bank notes a log d leiuler, 
or of adepiinsr the piO))(»3itiop of his hon. 
and learned friend, under circumstances 
of encreasedembarjassment and dilViculty, 
The House might as well think of stopping 
the tide at Westmiiisler-bridge, as of slop- 
ping the exportation of the coin under the 
present circumstances. 

The hon. gent, concluded by declaring 
liis full assent to the principles laid down 
in the Report. 

The Chancellor of the Exi hajw r observed, 
that he should coiiiider Imaself as guilty 
of an inexcusable neglect of duty, if, 
holding the situation which ho hud the 
honour to hold, he refrained from express- 
ing his sentiments at some period of this 
important discussion ; and he did not con- 
ceive that he could seize a mrirc aclNun- 
Ugedus opportunity than that of follow- 
ing the two hon. gcnjemcn who had last 
spoken. The Committee were Jiow in pos- 
session of the opinions of luo Inghly 
respectable individuals, both of exten- 
sive knowledge and great practical expe- 
rience. Fioni the one, th^y bad heard a 
decided opinion, that there was no remedy 
tor the existing evil, but the adoption of the 
measure recommended in the Report of the 
Bullion Cejinmittee. From the otlier, they 
had heard an opinion as decided, that if the 
measure recommended in the Report of the 


Bullion Committee were adopted, it would 
be impossible for the country longer to carry 
on those foreign exertions, which, until the 
present discussion, he was not aware that 
any one wished should be discontinued. 
The first of the hon. gentlemen to whom 
he alluded (Mr. Baring), gave it distinctly 
as his opinion, that the idea of making the 
Bank capable of paying in specie by new 
purchases of bullion was impracticable; 
and that in tiic piesent Mate of the coun- 
try it was out of the reach of the Bank to 
substitute gold lor paper currency. The 
other hon. gi iu. (Mr. Sharp) said, that no- 
thing but such a measure could s-tve the 
country tioin the evils which threatened 
her. On this dilFereiice the question rest- 
ed. I'^or Ids part, he agreed with both 
the hon. gmlleineii that the subject was of 
the utmost importance, intimately con- 
nected as it w.ks with the honour and in- 
terests of the empitc. He was sali&tied, 
whether parliament did oi did not couti- 
loriancc that which he thought as absurd 
as the iir»t hon. gent, thought it was im- 
practicable ; that if they adopted the Re* 
solutions of the hon. and learned gent 
opposilc, such an adoption wou.d he tan- 
tamount to a declaration that they would 
no longer continue those lortMi;n exertions 
which they had hitherto consideierl as in- 
dispensable to the security of the country. 

He begged to be by no in< ans under- 
stood, that he considued the question 
could be discussed vviihoui a distinct re- 
fertnee to the circumstances of the coun- 
try, and he had, therefore, (ell great as- 
tonishiiient at the manner in which an 
hon. friend of liis (Mr. iluskisson) had 
divested it of all such icfercoiec. It was 
not his wish to go much into detail on the 
Subject ; but it was necessary that he 
should explain his fielings to the Com- 
miUee, and recall them to tlie real state of 
the question before them. He conceived 
that the propcsitioii of those who advo- 
cated the Bullion Report was, that the 
cinrtney of ilie countiy was depreciated ; 
that that depreciation was attributable to 
the excess of [>aper ; and that the evil 
lesulting was so great as to make it in- 
cumbent on parliament to take immediate 
measures fur averting it, which measure 
must be the reduction of the quantity of 
paper in circulution.'^On the other hand, 
it was contended that the supporters 
of the Report advanced no proof of the 
excess of the general ciiculation of the 
country, nor any proof of the deprecia- 
tion (in the sense in which they under«« 
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stood the word) of that currency ; but the cash paynionts at the Bank. But a?-^ 
that what they substituted for direct and though this was the opinion of his hort!! 
legitimate proofs, was capable of being ex- friend, it was not the opinion of all the 
plained by other circumstances whicli the members of the Butlioii Comniiifec. 
Bullion Committee had ccrfainly nut kept The lion. gent, who com nenred the drs- 
fpiite outol sight in their Keport, but on cushion of that evening (Mr. Parnell,) coil- 
whicli they had nearly touched, and then tended that the circulation in the year 
airected to con'iider them as unimpoitant. I7‘)7, before the suspension of the cash 
Such was the state of the t|ueslion which payments at the Bank, was excessive, and 
be would now proceed to eoinider. that it was indispensable to reduce our 

111 the first place, lie asserted that there present circulation below ilu: circtilatioii 
had been no proof given of our existing of that period. In his (the Chiincellof of 
excess of cuneney. Of this term “ ex- the Kxehequer’s) opinion, howevcr> any at- 
cess,’' as well us of some other term**, it tempt to reduce tliu circulation, and still 
was iieces'-aiy to know the precise tneaii- more to rcilucc it below what it was in 
ing iiuended to be allixeil to it. Kxce«s 171)7, would be pr«»(luctive of ihe greatest 
beyond what ? His interpretation was, practical inconveniences. The advantages 
lha» there, hid been no exxess beyond of a large circulation were the means 
what he conceived absolutely necessary which it aifirded of invigorating agricul- 
for the circulalmn of the wealth and re- luri*, commerce, and manufactures. Ad- 
venues of file coiintiy. proof had verting to some of the arguments of his 

been advanced of an exisiirig excess of lion, friend near him, he would suppose a 
cirrulfUion betornl liie cir- olatiori which ca.so in answxr to thorn. He would sup- 
existeti at ihe period of the suspension »>f pose h country, possessing a circulation of 
cash payments at iho B ik. But even if oO millions, all in com, to enter into a war 
the advocates of the Uepoit could prove — that this war should continue for four 
that there was an existiim numerical ycais — and that the expenditure of wealth 
excess ot circul.ition, beyond the circula- beyond the balance of foreign trade should 
tion which existed at the period of the be ten millions annually— the circulation 
suspension of cash payments at the Bunk; j would ihiis be reduced to twenty millions, 
yet if that inci was not beyond what He would suppose that during^ the four 
the extended commerce and augmented years an issiit^ of paper was made to the 
revenues since that period required, then amount of ten millions. The country 
it was no excess. Ills hon. friend near would therefore possess at the end of the 
him seemed to conceive that there was an four years war, a circulation (composed of 
existing excess beyond what would have twenty millions of com and ten millions 
been the state of the currency had that j of paper) of millions instead of 60, as 
currency been confined to gold, or to ' at the commencement. It was evident 
paper immediately convertible into gold, that but for the issue of paper this country 
Let the Cummittec consiiler after the dram would have possessed but 1^0 millions of 
of w’calih which many years of war must circulation. According to the interpreta- 
occasion, what would be the .slate of cir- tion of the term excess,” therefore, by 
culation in a country in which no paper his hon. fiiend, this supposed country 
wis issued to supply the deficiency. Uii- would have an excess often millions. His 
cjuestionably, if lhiiig.s could have g«me on hon. friend’s iiolnm, therefore, of an excess 
in this country wiihont such a supply, the w\ts not always that it was an increase, 
existing circulation w ould liave been much but was compatible with the fad of a con- 
less than It was at the present moment, siderabte decrease of yrcuia^ion, even to 
But if for domestic purposes we liad oc- n moiety.— Tins appeared to him to be 
casioii for a circulation as large as the | ratUc^r n novel kind of argument. lie cer- 
cxKSting circulation, ■ !li‘>ii could not al- lainly bad not the least doubt, that if paper 
low, situated as the country vva.s in other hatl not been issued, the currenc}^ of the 
re.sped-, that ihe circula ion ought to be country wuuld not have beer, so large as it 
diminished. He was prepared to (*xprct was. In that interpretation of thc^ term, 
that his hun. friend neai him woqld admit iherctore, there was an excess of circula- 
that the citculalioii could nni Lie excessive, tion, : hough for any thing that had^beeii 
as long as the paper circulated was im- | proved to the contrary, more gold had 
mediately convertible into gold ; and, j been taken out of the circulation since the 
consequently, that there was no excess in year 1797 than paper had been introduced 
our circulation before the suspension of into it ; and this he really believed was 
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the fact. The proposition came to this— 
*whether, in the existing state ofafiairs, hav- 
ing proceeded for four or hve years in a 
course generally considered as essential to 
the security and independence of the coun- 
try, namely, the carrying on of the war by a 
foreign expenditure to a very considerabic 
amount, it was advisable to supply the do- 
mestic deficiency in circulation, which that 
expenditure must occasion, by a paper cur- 
rency.. This was a plain question of po- 
licy. Nothing could be more clear to 
his understanding than that if the foreign 
expenditure were deemed necc.Shary, the 
domestic currency must be considered 
inseparable from it ; for wliere our foreign 
commerce was so circumscribed, and we 
had not the opportunity as in ordinary 
circumstances, of bringing back the wealth 
which we expended} the only way to pro- 
vide the means for a future re- purchase of 
the coin that now quitted ns was by giv- 
ing a vigour to our agriculture and 
commerce, to which an increased internal 
circulation alone was competent.— If this 
were called an excess, he would say 
that it was an excess without which we 
could not carry on the groat contest in 
which wc were engaged, as wc had hither- 
to done. In no former war had the ex- 
penccs of the country been so great, or 
the means of supplying those expences 
80 limited. 

The question, therefore, for the Com- 
mittee to decide upon w.as, whether or not 
|he country ^lioiihi continue to make the 
exertions in which she li ul hitiu rto per- 
severed. Were the (^ommiltee pit paivd 
to say that the evil of not liaviiig the ba- 
lance of exchange nicely adjusted was so 
tremendous as to make it necessary, and, 
great God ! to make it iiccessaiy at the 
present moment, to withdraw from tiie ocn- 
tllj^t which the country v\as soglmiuusly 
maintaining ? The hoii. g^mt. who had last 
spoken, had done the Committee the fa- 
vour of giving them a fine opportunity 
of cdntcmplating what the situation of 
Great Britain mignt have bten, compared 
with what it actually was. — He had cha- 
racterised the conduct, which this country 
bad pursued as absurd and timorous. He 
bad (galled upon the Committee to look at 
Hamhfirgh; to look at Holland. Happy 
Hamburgh ! happy Holland ! They, it 
aeeoied, had not had the cowardice to 
bnitate the example of Great Britain.-*** 
Sir/’ exclaimed the Chancellor of the 
^Exchequer, ** without any intention of 
drying that oar preaent situation a? one 


which demands the most serious consi- 
deration, 1 have no hesitation in declaringy 
notwithstanding the imputation of cow- 
ardice on the manner in which the finances 
of the country have been conducted, that 
I prefer that situation to the situation in 
which the prowe.ss of Hamburgh and of 
Holland have placed them.” 

So much for the question of excess; 
now for the question of depreciation. 
And here again he begged leave to say 
something on the meaning of the word, a* 
it applied to the currency of the country. 
Some gentlemen, he conceived, by tho 
term '' depreciation,” meant that the 
whole currency of the country was de- 
preciated, gold and paper cijuaily. This 
opinion bad the sanction of high autho- 
rities. By the advocates of the Bullion 
Report the term was not so applied. They 
thought paper depreciated below coin. 
There was a strange confusion in the Re- 
port, ill the reasoning up ni which this 
opinion professed to be founded. The 
diflorent members of ilicir sylloginn were 
unconnected with each oilier ; and be- 
ginning in their premises with a reference 
to coin, they applied their conclusion ex. 
clusively to bullion. This was not quite 
.so logical as might have been expected m 
a performance aSecting such minute ac- 
curacy. It was perfectly fair for gentle- 
men on the other side to contend, tor the 
purpose of maintaining their own proposi- 
tions, that there was no ddlcrcuce between 
good gold in coin and gold in liuilion ; 
but it cerifiinly was not iair to commence 
the j>ropositioii by a reference to gold in 
coin, and then, without any notice, to 
sub.^titule bullion in liie room of it. If 
geiitio.ui i) meant merely to maintain the 
self-e'iideiittiuth that, abstractedly hpeak- 
ing, an ounce of gold was wui th an ounce 
oi gold, he for one would have no ddfi- 
cuiiy in agreeing with them ; but if they 
meant to say tiiat gold neither acquired 
nor lust any thing in value, v\hen it was 
slampid as coin, in comparison with gold 
in bullion, that an assertion to which 
he could by no means accede- What was 
the extent of the difterence, or under what 
cir umstances it might be increased or 
diminished, was another question; but 
that there was a diffen nee between gold 
ill coin and gold in bullion, was a poitit 
upon which he could liardly think it pos- 
sible to entertain a doubt, as long as thu 
present system of our coinage latys re- 
mained ill force. It might be argued, 'that 
that system was a bad ope, and that it 
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ought to be clituiged. Some gentlemen 
had advanced that opinion in effect^ if 
not in terms. They thought that it would 
be wise and* politic to remove all the im- 
pediments which the laws at present threw 
in the nay of the exportation of enr coin. 
If the legislature were to adopt that opi- 
nion, and to repeal all the laws now ex- 
isting upon the subject, and if the guinea 
were to circulate abroad precisely for the 
same value that it did at home, in that 
case, and in that case only, v^ould the 
proposition be true, that there was no 
cliihnetice between gold in coin and gold 
ill bullion. 

But the question, as it appeared to him, 
could only be properly decided by taking 
the facts as they did really exist, and not 
as some gentlemen might think they 
ought to exist. Now, what were the real 
facts of the case ? This country was under 
the neccs'jity, from the nature of the war 
in which it was from necessity engaged, to 
carry on extensive military operations 
abroad; and those military operations re- 
quired that a considerable quantity of gold 
should be sent <»iU of’ the country. By 
the law, as it now stood, gold in coin could 
not be applied to tliis purpose, because 
that law prohibited, und» i* severe penal- 
the sertding it abroad. If, then, gold 
must lie employed, and wo could not send 
it in colli, it I'ollowed of course that we 
must send it in llio shape of Indlion. This 
circmnstancc created an inr reaped demand 
for bullion, and thercfoie gA\e ii a higher 
value than gold in coin. Was it, thi ii, 
true, that gold in bars and gold in coin 
was of the same value ? 1 1 is hon. fiieiul 
(Mr. Iluikisson) certainly bad advoni:c<l 
that opinion, and seemed to ihiiik that gold 
was natural nioneyf wnd of the same value 
in whatt!ver shaj.e ; Init ti.e was, lliat 
coin was not of ihe same val’^e abroad as 
bullion, because it could not be exported; 
and bullion was not of the same value at 
home ns coin, because it was not a Ugai 
tender. 

He therefore contended, that there was 
no proof before ihe Committee that the 
piper of the Bank of Bugland was depre- 
ciated in the sense in which In* understood j 
and had explained that tf rsu ; that was to j 
say, that the Bank note bore the same re- 
lative value to a guinea, lha’ it ulwa^'s did, 
for all the purposes for which a fMiinr-a was 
legally applicable. If the paj^er of the 
Bank, \Vhich was only intended fo* inter- 
nal circulation, W'as equal to the guinea 
contiidered only with a view to internal ! 


circulation, for which it was ^also axciii« 
slvcly intended, then most assuredly thw 
Bank paper cnuld not be .said to be dw* 
preciated in value. All, therefore, that 
his hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) had saidf 
about the superior value of a light guinea 
to a heavy one. which appeared so very 
ingenious to an hon. gent, opposite to him 
(Mr. Parnell), had, in fact, no bearing upoir 
the real questiun. Because, if a guinea 
from the deficiency of weight was put 
completely out of circulation, it lost iti 
character of coin, and thereby becaxnet 
bullion ; and then, for the reason he haul 
just stated, it would acquire an additional 
value. 

Much bad been said about the word 
'' standard,^' and some gentlemen on the 
other side had discovered a strong desire 
to be facetious upon the subject. Now, if 
he were asked what he understood by that 
word ? he should say, that he did not con- 
sider gold as a standard or silver as a 
standard ; but he understood gold And 
silver bound down by law to a particular 
and relative value with each other; not 
gold alone, but gold tied down to a given 
relation to silver, which also made part of 
the general standard. 

And here he begged to make an obser- 
vation or two with regard to the literal’ 
accuracy of the first proposition of the hon. 
gent. If the House were called upon to 
record a solemn statement of the law of the 
country, they ought, undoubtedly, to take 
care that that siateineiit was accurate;' 
Now, the assertion in the Hesolution was 
not strictly true ; it asserted, ** That the 
only mouoy t^hich can he legally len- 
deied in (afat Britain, for any sum above 
" V2tl. in the whob , is made either of gold 
“ or silver ; and that the weight, standard; 
« and denomination, at w'hich any such 
" money i^? authorised to fiass current, is 
“ fixed, under his Majesty's prerogative; 

according to law.*' This was not, strictly 
speaking, the law ; because silver to the 
amount ofZ'}/. was a lega^iggder, tlfbogh 
it was not of standard TeightT’ Now, as 
99!) put of every 1,001) payments in this 
c’ountry did not exceed that sum, it would 
he most improper for f?arliament. to record 
upon il.>; Journals as a truth, a proposition 
which was erronccus in such an immens^e 
majority of cases. Gentlemen had talked 
about scales which regulated the silver and 
gold coin. But with regard to silver, 
there w’as no law which said that a shillidg- 
should not be current when it was under 
the standard weight ; qn the contrury» up 
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to the extent of 25/. it might by law be 
circulated, iT not of standard weight. But 
thcie was another point to be observed 
with regard to silver. It was legal to 
tender, to any amount, shillings at 5s. 2d. 
an ounce, yctibe price of silver in bullion 
was 5s. Jld. an ounce. He mentioned 
these as facts which certainly ought not to 
be lost sight of in the consideration of the 
present question. 

He knew how much the patience of the 
House was exhausted, and therefore he 
would confine himself as much as he could 
to the most important points of the case. 
The really important question, then, for 
parliament to determine was this. What 
ought they to do, what, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, would it be wise 
and politic for them to do ? This at least 
was his view of the object to which their 
deliberations ought to be directed ; and 
he thought he acted with wisdom in reft r- 
ring to the conduct of our ancestors in 
circumstances which were considered fo 
be similar to the [jrosent, as a guide for 
our conduct under all the dilFicullics of the 
country. He did not dilfer from those 
gentlemen who maintained, as an abstract 
proposition, that a diminution of Bank 
paper would have a tendency to diminish 
the balance of exchange ; it would pro- 
bably produce that effect ; but it would be 
at ihc expence of the most dreadful ca- 
iainiiies to the country. The case of the 
French Bank, at a former period, had been 
referred to. In that rase the Bank had 
involved itself in ditficultics from an over- 
issue of paper. The directors diminished 
the quantiry of their paper, and the coiw 
sequence vva«, that the credit of the Bank 
was restored ; and it was also said, that 
the diminution of the paper had an effect 
upon the exchange. The latter part of the 
statement might be true, but he very much 
doubted it. The original capiial of that 
Bank was two millions : it had issued 
paper to the amount of four millions, 
whidh had involved it in embarrassments ; 
to relieve wnicli,**ii withdrew two millions 
from circulation ; and it was not very 
probable that such a sum could affect the 
general exctiange of France. But the hon. 
gent, who had adverted to this Bank ad- 
mitted/ that though the narrowing its cir- 
culation removed its difficulties, yet it 
produced very great embarrassmerkts 
among the commercial part of the com- 
munity. The Bank, said he, had the 
courage to narrow its circulation ; or, in 
other words, it had the courage to take 
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care of its own interests, without any re- 
gard to those of the community. Was 
that the principle which he would recom- 
mend parliament to adopt in the present 
instance ? But, if the withdrawing of two 
millions from the circulation in France, 
had produced such disastrous consequences 
to her trade, what would he the effect in 
this country under all the circrimstances of 
the present times, if the Bank of England 
were to withdraw its paper, paper U'hich it 
had been said formed the whole circula- 
ting medium of the country ? Would it 
not ruin the manufactures ? Would it not 
destroy the agriculture } Would it not dry 
up all those sources of wealth which ena- 
bled this country to make exertions pro- 
portioned to the exigencies of the awful 
period in which we lived ^ And for what 
object was parliament to incur the risk of 
all these dredd^ul calamities ? Why, fop 
the purpose of makio;; an experiment to 
biing the rate of exchange nearer to par ! 

[ But the gentlemen on the other side, in 
I calling upon Parliamriit t(» be guideii by 
the wimIoiu of our ancestors, iiad referred 
particularly to the events in KiOd and 
If ihero was any one passage in 
the Report which excitcil his astonish- 
ment more than another; if tliere was 
any one part of it more unguarded, more 
inaccurate, more unfounded than another, 
it was that part which refeired to tin; 
transactions of the period alhnled to. Un- 
less he totally mi'junilerslood the question, 
the case which had been quoted, if it ap- 
plied at all to the present qiaestion, made 
directly against die arguments of those by 
whom it had been adduced. — [Tiie Chan- 
cellor of the Excln.fjiier hero read an ex- 
tract from that part of the Biillitin Report, 
which stated, tliar soon after the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England ils notes 
were depieciated, and co,isideiabh: ein- 
bwrassiiU nts en.-iuid; and that those em- 
bariasdincnls had been removed by anew 
coinage, and by reducing the quantity of 
Bank notes.^J Tlic two operation!, then, 
ill the opinion of the Committee, whicli re- 
lieved the Bank in lODb and l6!>7, were 
the coinage, and the ditninutiun of the 
nvmber oi Bank notes, and this was re- 
commended to the notice of the House as 
a tM>e in point. He begg<*d to observe, 
however, that ifil was a case in point, that 
that case had «a;cnrrcd when there was no 
restriction upon the cash payments of the 
Bank, Hut it was said there was at that. 


* See voh *7, Appendix, p. ccxxxiv. 
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Mme an excess in the issue of Bank notes. 
He ceuld hardly believe that the Bank 
would so soon alter its establishment issue 
more notes than were necessary ; the real 
fact was not that the Bank had issued more 
notes than were necessary, but that they 
had issued more than their credit would 
bear. Now, what were the remedies ? 
First, the coinage. The new coinage cer- 
tainly did turn the balance of exchange 
in our favour, because almost the whole of 
it immediately found its way out of the 
country, in three years not a shilling of 
it was left in the kingdom ; and he begged 
to observe, that this new coinage cost no 
less than between two and three millions. 
The other remedy applied was the ditiii- 
iiuiion of the Bank notes. Now, what 
was the fact? The capital of the Bank 
originally was 1/200,000/.; in order to 
rcheve its emharrassinents, the capital 
was augmented to two millions, and the 
sub'srription for the additional 800,000/. 
was to be paid buir-fifibs in Exchequer 
tallies, and one fifth in Bank notes: so 
far, therefore, the gentlemen were right ; 
one fifth of the value of 800,000/ in notes 
was taken out of circulatinn : but by the 
veiy same operation the Bank were au- 
tiioiised U issue 80v),000/. in fresh notes, 
KO that the dinniiution of paper, which 
had pnalucod such be.nehcial ellects, con- 
sisted in withdrawing about 1(30,000/. 
woith of iikies, and i«jsuing fresh ones to 
the value of S0(),()00/. ! This was the 
precedent which the Coiiinnttee had re- 
commended to be followed in the present 
instance, for the purpose of (liininishitig 
the quantity of paper in circulation ! [The 
right hoii. gent, then read an extract from 
Tindars continuation of Rapill^s History 
of England, which stated that the great 
commercial eriibarrassments in the leign 
of king William had been relieved by an 
ifsue of paper. He then took a view of 
the case of Ireland in 1801, which had 
been so often alluded to. The evil then 
complained of aiO'*e, not from excess of 
paper, but from a want of confidence. 
That it w’as not the effect of an excess of 
paper was proved, by the circumstance of 
it being cured bcfoie any diminution of 
paper had taken place. Subsequently, 
iJiei'e was a small dimmution in the paper 
currency, ami limn ihi* exchange became 
unfavourable to Ireland. He did not 
mean to say 'h <1 this was caused hy the 
reduction of paper, though, afte.rwards, 
,wh4 II the issues of paper inert ased, Uie 
exqhange wms greatly rccovejed.. From 
( VOL. XJX. ) 


thcL view which he took of the subject, hfs 
apprehended that tliere could be nothing 
found in the three cases mentioned,, those 
of the Bank of Ireland, the. Bank of 
France, and the Bank of England, that 
could encourage them to adopt the line of 
conduct recommended by the Committee. 

It was quite impossible for him to go 
through all the points on which he cbul^ 
wish to speak : he therefore would eon* 
fine himself merely to those which it 
might seem improper for him to pass by 
Adverting to what had been said with re- 
spect to the dollars, be wished to know 
what those who censured the late pro* 
ceeding were of opinion should have been 
done on such an occasion ? That a some- 
thing was necessary to be done, he be- 
lieved no one could deny ; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the measure 
adopted was wisely preferred to any 
other. 

On the subject of the exchanges, there 
was one point which he wished to bring 
before the Committee. How was it pos- 
sible the principle of the Bullion Com- 
mittee could be right, namely, that the 
excess and depreciation of Bank p/tpec 
could occasion all the difticuUies'whicli 
had occurred within the few years which 
had elapsed since the passing of the Bank 
He^tricliun Act ? That Act, as they alt 
knew, was made in 1797. No alteration 
III the exchange was felt for some time^ 
but in the years 1800 and 1801 the scar-' 
city of, and great demand for corn, oc- 
casioned a great sensation in the ex- 
changes, and a great increase in the price 
of bullion. The scan ity, however, which 
was felt in 1800 and in 1 SOI, ceased in 
1802, and the p)C*:sure which it had 
caused ceased also, or at least \Yas. dimi- 
nished in a very considerable degree. 

He would now call tlie attention of the 
Committee to the eleventh Resolution of 
his right hon. friend, “ That the average 
price of wheat per quarter in the .year 
1798, was .^Os. 8i/. ; in 1799, 67s^3d,} 
in 1 800, 1 1 Id, y 1 J 8^. '^d, ; 

and in 1802, (i7s. 3d, That the exchange 
with Hamburgh was in January 1798, 
38, 2.; January 1799, 37. 7. ; January 
1800, 32.; and January 1801, 29. 8.,; 
being in the whole/d fall of 22 per cent. 
Jn January 1802, 32. 2.; and December 
1802, 31'., being in the whole a rise of 
about 13 per ceiU.^' Now^ fron# tho 
history of those five years, and the inaxi^- 
ner in which the exchanges roCoverecl 
when (he scarcity which hiad led to the 

Ts z)- ' 
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pressure of them had ceased, (le thought 
with an extraordinary foreign expendi- 
ture for the last few years, occasioned by 
the war hi Spain, and expenres incurred 
in the iTaltic, the tdlect produced on the 
exchanges might reasonably be ascribed 
to causes similar to those from which the 
evil w.is known to aiise before. The 
Committee did condescend to admit that 
these causes might in some measure con- 
tribute to the effect produced; but they 
could not deny this : they would not 
allow them their due weight. The re- 
sumption of cash payments was impossi- 
ble. Gold could not be procured, and if 
it could, the Bank would immediately be 
drained of it, without any advantage to 
the public ; and that proposed as a 
remedy would but aggravate the evil, and 
accelerate that it was their most anxious 
wish to avoid. Under these circumstances, 
however, the rational resolution proposed 
by the Commiitee was, to do away the 
Bank restriction, which, acting singly, 
had before produced no sensible cflcct, in 
order to get out of the difficulty ; while 
those causes wliicb %vei‘e known to have 
givetj^birth to it before, were to be disre- 
garded, though they had been felt for 
thrijie years, and were still increasing in 
force. If this were rational, he confessed 
his capacity was not framed to understand 
it. If such a measure were unhappily 
adopted, it might restore the balance of 
trade, but it would destroy the foundation 
of the country, and render it impossible 
to continue that contest which all were 
agreed ought not now to be reIiiH]uishe(L 
From what bad been heard in the 
course of the debate, it was clearer than 
ever that what was recomnicndcd by the 
Committee was not practicable; and if it 
Were practicable, that it would be most 
ruinous. It hud been said, that the pro- 
posed line of conduct ougiit to be pur- 
sued, in justice to the public creditors; 
but if a proposition wt*rc adopted which 
Wouhkruin the country, he thought it was 
not very lic.i ly it would then find 
itself in a situation to do justice to its cre- 
ditors. The state in which we were 
placed at present, was one which, if it 
rendered us unable to do them justice, was 
one which had resulted fiom unforeseen 
circumstances growing out of the adoption | 
of a line of conduct wliich was indi>pcn- | 
sabiy necessary to the salvation of the ' 
country. Would it now be justice, w^iili , 
their eyes open, for the House to take a | 
step which must eventually be prejudicial 


to the interest of the creditor, and most 
injurious to the community at large ^ 
Were those who had made contracts to be 
subjected to rum by the adoption of a 
nevv system ? 

Having now stated, not all that he 
could have wished to have said, but that 
which appeared to him of greatest im- 
portance, he now came to this conclusion: 
that the measure proposed was a measure 
which, if adopted, would be adopted 
without proof of its necessity or expe* 
diency, against the evidence on which it 
was founded, and contrary to the example 
of former times; and that the House, in 
adopting it, would disgrace themselves for 
ever, by becoming the voluntary instru- 
ments of their country’s ruin. 

Mr. Canning rose and said : 

Mr. Lushington ; After the ample dis- 
cussion which this question has undergone, 
I rise. Sir, not in the prc"umption that I 
am able to add any thing to the informa- 
tion which the Commiitee has already re- 
ceived from gentlemen the bCsSt qualified 
by their talents and their acquirements, 
by their professional pursuits and their 
oilicial situations to throw light upon the 
subject in all its principles and details ; 
but simply for the purpose of stating the 
grounds of my own vote upon the several 
propositions which are submitted to our 
coiisideralion. 

111 discharging this duty — a duty which 
I feel to be incumbent iqioii nie as a mem- 
ber of parliament — 1 beg to be considered 
as speaking in that cliaractiT only ; as 
delivering freely and lionestly a sincere 
and unbiassed opinion, upon a question so 
important, that I did not think myself at 
liberty to let it pass without foiming, to 
the best of my judgment, some opinion 
upon it ; as neither adopting nor counte- 
nancing the prejudices of any set of men 
whatever; as neither the advocate nor the 
antagonist of the Ihillion Committee; 
neither the advocate nor the aniagunist of 
li'.e Bank. 

Willi res[)cct to boih tliose bodies, I 
firmly believe, that they have, each ac- 
cording to their measure, performed con- 
scientiously a very (liOi- ult duty. 

Of the Bank it is always to be remem- 
bered, that the condiiion in which they 
have found themselves, has bten none of 
their own seeking; that the original re- 
striction, in 1797, was imposed upon them 
I y pai liarneiit ; upon tiieir own showing 
indeed of their diiliculties— 'dilflbulties^ 
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however, arising out of circumstances over of the country. They tpok these subjects 
wliicli the Bank had no controul ; and into their consideration: they brought 
that the restriction was renewed after they to that consideration talents, and intprina* 
had declared their readiness to resume lion, .such as have rarely been collected 
their payments in cash. Of the necessity together in any one Committee of thiy 
of die first restriction 1 have no doubt: of House; and they bestowed upon it (that 
the policy of the teiins upon which it was praise no man denies to the Committee^ 
last renewed I ceruinly entertain great unremitted diligence and labour. Thp 
doubts; hut the error of that policy, w hat- result of their investigations they submit* 
ever it may have been, is not justly to be ted to the House, according to its injutic- 
vibited on the Bank. Placeii as the direc- tion, and to tfieir duty.— And becausi? 
tors of the Bank have been by the effect that result was to some persons unexpected 
of that last renewal^ and by the events and is to others unpalatable, are we ihcre- 
wliich have since occurred, in a situation fore justified in turning round upon the 
perfectly novel ; having, from the mere Committee of our own appointment, and 
managers of the affairs of a great money rebuking them for the execution of th« 
corporation, become, by the force of task which we had imposed upon them ?— 
circumstances, the sole issuers and regu- What would we have had them do? re- 
lators of the whole currency of the couii- fuse the task allotted to them by the 


try ; it is surely not to be wondered at 
that in such a situarion they may have 
found the maxims of tiieir original and 
habitual occupation either inapplicable to 
then* new and enlarged sphere of action, 
or insuflic i( nt for it ; and may have com- 
mitted mistakes in the exercise of one of 
the highest prerogati>es of the sovereign, 
which they would easily have avoided in 
conducting the concerns of their con- 
stituents. If tliey have fallen into such 
errors, I am not inclined to blame them. 
I would co»Tcct the errors, but without 
imputation on the men. 

On the %ther hand, I must as fairly 
confess tliat 1 think the Bullion Committee 
has been liardiy dtult with in tho course 
of these discussiuns. A stranger who had 
derived his only knowledge of the case 
from the debates of the two last nights, 
w'ould almost have been led to imagine 
that the Bulliiui Committee was some 
strange and self-erected power, wholly 
extrinsic to the constitution, and inde- 
pendent of the controul of this House; 
who without commission and without pro- 
vocation had tliouglu fit to intermeddle in 
the ailairs of the Government and of the 
Bank, an<] to attempt the subversion of a 
system not only eminently beneficial, but 
confessedly without fault, without mischief, 
and without danger ; a system wiih which 
all the world was perfectly satisfied in all 
its parts, until this oilicious Committee 
thought tit to disturb the geiu ral satisfac- 
tion. But what is the true history of this 
proceeding.^ — A Committee was^appoint- 
ed last year by the House of Commons, to 
inquire into the causes ol the hign price 
0f gold bullion, and into the state of the 
foreigl|Pbxchanges and of the currency 


House r — or decline to render an account 
of the inquiries which we had ordered 
them to institute ? — Or wtiuld we have 
had them fashion their Report, in spite of 
their own conviciion, to the creed or the 
convenience of any persons nr party, and 
recommend only whatever might best flat- 
ter our prejudices, and justify our inaction ? 

If sucii were our wish, why was the Com- 
mittee named ? U'hy was not the (M>posai 
for its appointment rejected, or at Ic ist op- 
posed ? I was in the House on the day 
when it was proposed ; and, so far as 1 re- 
collect, not a single voice was raised 
against it. If the subject did not require 
investigation, it w^as itlle, and not only 
idle, but mischievous, to set the investiga- 
tion on foul. If it was apprehended that 
the pos.^iblc or probable result might be 
prtjudicial to the interests of the country, 
then was the time to itop. It would then 
have been perfectly easv to do so. A singly 
word, the iiitimatKin of a doubt from any 
quarter of the House might, at that mo- 
ment, have checkcti the proceeding. Bu( 
to institute an inquiry upon a matter of 
great dilficulty, wnh a pre-determination 
io come lo but one conclusion, is neither, 
ver)' cMcdiiable lo those who appoii^t, iioc, 
very just to those wdn^fi^iUqsi^oiiited, the' 
conductors ol it. 

Aiihough I do not go with the Com- 
mittee (,»N I shall presently have occasion, 
to explain) to the length of their practical 
conclusion ; and although the details of 
this intricate and perplexing sul)j<*’ci are 
as liitle agreeable. to my taste, or habits,, 
asio iho‘*e ot any person in the Houst; 
although 1 would as giadiy a^ aii) body 
htive turned aside from tiie ta>k t f exft 
mining the reasonings and deductions 
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the 'Report ; — yet I cannot in justice throw 
upon the members of the Committee the 
blame of those inconveniences which are 
inherent in the nature of the subject refer- 
red to their iiujuiry. However much 1 
may dislike the unpleasant truths which 
are told in the Report, I do not think my- 
self warranted to transfer that dislike to 
those whose duly it has been to tell them. 

The Committee, then, I say, have only 
done their duly. Nor can we avoid the 
performance of the duty which now de- 
volves upon ourselves. Disia.steful as the 
matter may be, it is before us, and vve 
must dispose of it. 

1 do not share in the apprehensions of 
those persons who predict danger and 
mischief from this discussion. I have 
seldom known an instance in which nioie 
good than evil has not arisen out of the 
parliamentary discussion of subjects, 
however delicate, upon which the public 
mind had been previously agitated and 
divided. 

As little do I agree with those wdio 
think that the discussion must necessarily 
be barren and useless. Even if it sliould 
not terminate (as probably it may not) 
in the adoption of the practical remedy 
suggested by the Comniiitee, or in the 
suggestion of any other in its room, I do 
not think that the time and the trouble of 
the House will theicfore have been en- 
tirely thrown away. The discussion 
which has already taken place out of doors, 
renders some <iecision of this House ne- 
cessary. Ill the course of that discussion, 
the fundamental principles of our whole 
money system have been disputed and de- 
nied ; — all that had long been considered 
as fixed and determinate in them, has 
been shaken, or «at least attempted to be 
shaken:-— a mischief more serious than 
even that which the Committee has pm- 
posed to cure; and one to which a core \ 
may be (and ought to be) administered by 
the Resolutions of this House, whatever 
may become of the practical recommen- 
dation of 

Nor is it only out of doors, that these 
fandamenta) principles have been ques- 
tioned. The right hon. gent, opposite to 
roe (Mr. Vansiltart,) a gentleman for 
whom ,nersonaily 1 entertain the sincerest 
respect as well ns regard ; and whose just 
reputation for knowledge upon these sub- 
jects,* entitles his opinions upon them to 
Tery peculiar attention, has countenanced 
by h'imself adopting it, a mode of reason- 
ing# which has much employed in 


the written controversy, but which 1 had 
hoped no man in this House, and least of 
all any man of such extensive informa- 
tion, and such high authority, would 
have been found to endure, much less la 
sanction. He has rejected altogether the 
established doctrine of a fixed standard of 
the currency of the realm ; and, instead 
of trying the disputed value of our pre- 
sent circulating medium by reference 
so that which has always hitherto been 
taken as the settled ineasiue in all such 
inquiries, he has thought himself at li- 
lieriy to bend and accommodate the fun- 
damental princi[))es of our money system 
to the jMrite of our currency, such as he 
happens to find it. 

Others who have supported the right 
hon. peiith;man*s Propositions have car- 
ried this licence still farther. They have 
not only coii'^uiLrerl the principles of all 
our coinage laws, so iVr as they relate to 
the value ol om money, inapplicable 
to the present slate of our ( urreiicy, but 
as altogether obsolete. Tliey a|)peiir to 
look upon tlie law by which Bank paper 
is made inconvertible into ca'‘h, not as an 
occasion d law, growing out of a tempo- 
rary necessity, -and cicicrmmable with 
that ncccssiiy, but as a wise atid provident 
contrivance to substitute, ahsoUiiely and 
iinlefinitcly, for the am lent coin of the 
kiiij'dmn, a coriency heller nda|ntd, in 
their opinion, to llic present atiilrofihe 
world, -and to the peculiar exigencies of ibis 
country. 'Flie su^pe nsion ol tin cadi pay- 
ments ofilie Bink had Imherio always licen 
treated asa IK cessary evil ; as an expedient, 
upon which we w'ere lorced wnh reluct- 
ance, and of which we had the decency ut 
least to pretend to desire and to anili ipaic 
the disconiinuaiice : but, in the view of 
the subject w hich has been taken by these 
supporters of the light hon. gcntiemaiPs 
Propositions, the Bank Heslrit lion is now 
become the staple resource in our pecu- 
niary system ; it is to be avowed as the 
standing policy of the stale, and to be 
prized as an invention lung desired, and 
now happily found, lor supplying bound- 
less exertion with inexhaustible and uii- 
oxhausiing finance. 

The decision of the House, therefore, 
important as It would urnioiibtidly be, if 
it .should either confirm the recoinmeiida- 
lion of the Bullion Committee, or substi- 
tute in its stead some other practical mea- 
sure for the termination of the Bank Re- 
striction, will yet be not less (I ha^lmost 
said will be more) important, if> vbi re- 
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jectnig that recommendation^and confirm* 
ing the continuance of the restriction, it 
shall nevertheless at the same time re- 
cognize the general principles which that 
Committee have laid down ; and shall se- 
parate and distinguish the measiire of the 
restriction itself, from the false and dan- 
gerous arguments by which it has been 
not only justified as an expedient, but re- 
commended as a system. 

'Jo record principles which are true, 
and which have been called in question, 
is not of itself an idle nor an unparliatnen* 
tary practice: and it is no paradox to say, 
that to record principles is never so much 
a matter of duty as when some over ruling 
necessity obliges us to a practical depar- 
ture from them. It then becomes incum- 
bent upon us to prove that we aie acting 
indeed from necessit}', not from indifle- 
rence, or change of system; to take care 
that our deviation shall not be made a pre- 
redrnt to he resorted to hereafter on oc- 
casions of less urgency ; to provide that 
the exception shall not be erected into 
the rule. 

Tins then is the answer which I give to 
those who represent the concluding Re- 
solution of the hnnoinahle and learned 
chairinin (Mr. Horner,) of the Bullion 
CominitUe, as the only esscinial object of 
our deliberations; and wlio uoubi per- 
suade us, that, if we are not prepared to 
decide wit^him upon the opening ol the 
Bank, we have noibing to do with all his 
pieliininary Resolutions hut to get rid of 
them as quickly as possible. 1, for one, 
am not prep.ired to vote with him for the 
opening ol the Bank; 1 >li.dl vote against 
the honouiable geiiileniaii's concluding 
UesoLuiion : but 1 think that, according 
to all sound and practical views, the <|ues- 
tion, important as it is, whether the Bank 
shall be opened or shut, sinks into insig- 
nificance ill comparison with that which 
has been mised with respect to the prin- 
ciples upon which the whole money sys- 
tem, and conseqiionily the whole cietlit 
of the country, essentially depends. 

Give me the afiiimation by parliament 
of the first ten Resolutions of the honour- 
able and le lined gentleman— those Reso- 
lutions which stale (and slate correcily) 
the principles of that money system from 
which we have been compelled to depait, 
and the efi^cts of our tiepartme' from 
them; and 1 would not unwilliiigiy con- 
aent to a compromise w'iih the ngl^t hon. 

f entlemari opposite to me (Mr. Vaii««ii!art.) 
woultf on that condition adopt the two 


last of his propositions; adopt them in 
substance at least, — so far as to agree witb 
him that this is not the moment at which 
our cash payments can be resumed, or at 
which the precise period of their resump- 
tion cap be detei mined. The right hon* 
gentleman ought surely to be satisfied 
with this compromise.. His conclusion 
would, to my mind, even flow more logw 
cally from the premises laid dow'ii in the 
Resuluiiuijs of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. 1 certainly cannot subscribe to 
It as flowing from his own. I am ready 
to do he w'ould have me do, if be wilt 
allow me to record the reasons of my con- 
currence ; but it is a concurrence which, 
1 feel, requires explanation and apology ; 
it is a concurrence which, if 1 do not alto- 
gether withhold it, 1 certainly cannot 
give, except on the condition, that 1 shall 
be at liberty to prove at the same time, 
that it is given not in consequence of the 
right hon. gentleman^s reasons, but in 
spite of them. — That our currency is in 
such a state that the Bank cannot safely 
open, 1 agree : hut it is hard to insist that 
1 should find every thing right in that 
state of things which forces me to cu>me 
to such an agreement. * 

My right hon. friend, who spoke last, 
has with great dexicriiy as well as elo- 
(|ueiice i-ndeavoured to divert our attention 
liom the specific object of this night's de- 
liberation, by direciiiig it to those circum- 
stances in the present sitiiaiion of atrairs, 
at home and abroad, upon which there is 
scarcely any difierence of feeling or opi- 
nion. The inordinate ainbiiion and gi- 
gantic power of the enemy— the^w'arfarc 
dir<cted by iiini against our trade and our 
manuficiuies; these are tojiics upon whicti 
inv light hon. friend has expatiated with 
a force of stall inent, and a waimth of lan- 
guage, which do lull justice to his argu- 
ment; and has appealed to lis — whether 
we will wiiMtoiily aggravate dilficulties 
already *^o cmiiplicaud and so overwhelm- 
ing ? lie ha:? availed himself witli»eqiial 
'ikill of another ar^'U^x^V-»>i,U’h he well 
knows would operate upon my mind with 
no *less force than upon his own, and 
which, if [ could inueed he convinced that 
It was legitimately applied to liie ijueslion 
111 the way m which he applic.s ii,^woiild 
lead me, 1 will not say to concur in bis 
c«*nclu'«ions, but at least la hesitate in re- 
jecting them. He refers to the recent 
irturnphs of our arm.s ; be places before 
our eyes tin* prospect of successes still 
more splcinad ; he describes the safety of 
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this country as involved in the war in the 
i’eninsula ; and he asks us— how that war 
is to be maintained ? how we are to find 
the means of keeping uii foot that army 
which has already performed such bril- 
liant acliieveincnts, and of seconding the 
exertions of a commander who has carried 
the Briti>h name to the highest point of 
military glory ? Sitall such a contest — a 
contest for all that is interesting to this 
country and to Europe — be abandoned? 
shall lord Wellington be checked in his 
career? shall Portugal have hcen libe- 
rated only to t>e again given up to slavery ? 
—shall the hopes of Spain have been re- 
rived only to be finally dashed and cx'in- 
gnished ? Cod foibid! My right lion, 
friend well knows that in calling upon 
me duly to weigh these considerations, 
he interposes the surest impediment to 
any rash decision on my part, liy wh eh 
interests so dear lo this county could by 
ossihiiby be. brought into hazard. — He 
nows that 1 must put a viokiice upon 
myself before 1 can coolly calculate the 
real hearing of topics which come home 
10 forcibly to my feelings ; before I can 
dissipate the illusion which they fhiow 
round ihe matter in debate, and examine 
dispa^sionatcdy the degree in which lliey 
really apply to it. 

But I will not pay my right hoii. friend 
so ill a com]jlimcnr as to suppose that he 
is not hiniscif perfectly aware, that in 
thus shaping his rirgument he has in (act 
either assumed or omilted the question 
that is in dispute. — The qucslion is not — 
whe'lier vve shall continue tlie war in the 
Penio'-ula with all our heart, aiul with all 
oiif might? Who doubts, who dissuades 
that detenniiiaiion ? 1 hat point might 

have been aNSumed, wiihouL hazard of con- 
tradiction. But niy right hoii. friend 
argues that point, as if it were di.-puted : 
and assumes without argument that which 
it was necessary for him lo prove ; 
namely, that lo the continuance of the 
war, and of our successes in the peninsula, 
it is tssen^’ present system of 

our currency snouiil remain unchanged. 
Just as fairly might I assume without ar- 
gument that a change in our currency is 
necessary to this same purpose of con- 
tinuing the war ; and then retort upon 
iny light hoii. friend his uw'ii expostula- 
tions against fettering the energies, and 
cramping the exertions of the country. In 
cither case the point which alone is in dis- 
pute, remains tube decided. 

Why is the continuance of the present 


system of currency essentia] to the con- 
tinuance of the war ? Is it because that 
currency is in a sound state ? or that, 
being depreciated, a depreciated currency 
IS the best instrument of foreign exertion ? 
Which of these two propositions i.s it that 
iny right hon. friend intends to maintain ? 
1 ask this qucslion with the more earnest* 
ness, because throughout the whole of his 
speech, long, able, and eloquent as it was, 
1 watched in vain for any sentence which 
distinctly cxpres.scd an ofiiriion upon 
either of them. I did not hear him aflirin 
that the currency was sound ; I did not 
hoar him admit that it was depreciated ; 
he always stopped short of this aflirmation 
and of this admission ; and if any distinct 
proposition could be collected and em- 
bodied out cf those topics wdth which be 
endeavoured to cover these simple ques- 
tions, it set ’ned at most to amount lo no- 
thing inoie ill. Ill — that it was best to 
go on as w'e aie, avoi bug ail inquiry on 
the subject. 

To that proposition (if that be tin? pro- 
potkition which iny right hon. friend means 
to maintain) — I answer, that it comes too 
hue. The period for acting upon that 
policy parsed hy when the House con- 
sent d to the appointment of the Bullion 
Committee. 

'I'o the question, how shall our military 
exertions he best supportcil ? 1 reply — By 
supporting the credit of the </.}Uiiliy ; by 
ascorlainmglhc soundness of our currency, 
if it be uoiind ; — by asceitaining the degree 
of its defect, if it he dL-fective ; w iih a view 
in llie one ca'.e lo apply a rtmedy so far 
iiN a romedy niay be applicable ; and in 
the other to fix and S(“iiic the jjuhlic opi- 
nion, wtiich of itself is no small ingredient 
in the hiiancial rc.'^ourccs of a state. 

1 have no right, and certainly full as 
little desire, lo impute to my light hon, 
fiieiid that he is avowedly l.he advo- 
cate of a depreciated ciiriMicy : hut this 
debate w^ould end most unsaii&factorily for 
the public as well as for the House, if it 
were to end without its being clearly un- 
derstood on what piecise grounds my right 
hull, friend thinks the present state of our 
currency such as it ought to be. — First, 
v.hether he thinks it is not depreciated ; 
secondly, whether, admitting it to be de- 
preciated, he considers the depreciation 
as incurable, and therefore only would 
take n.o step to cure it ; or thirdly, whe- 
ther be concuis with those who see in 
that depreciation a feitile source of wealth 
and blessings to the country these^ 
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after all. are the points in dispute; — and 
these points my right hon. friend appears 
to me to have studiously avoided. 

Even in that part of his speech in which 
he approached the nearest to the rjuestion 
of depreciation, my right hon. friend so 
managed the course of his argument as to 
make it impossible that he should arrive at 
any definite conclusion. — With a sem- 
blance of candour which seemed as if he 
had adopted an inverted mode of rea- 
soning as the best calculated in this par- 
ticular instance for discovering the truth, 
he begins with examining the question of 
excess. — " Prove/' says my right hon. 
friend, " that ihcre exists an excess, and 
then I will be ready to go with you into 
an inquiry whether that excess has pro- 
duced deprcGi«ition — Now it can not be 
necessary to lemind my right hon. fiiend, 
that to reason from clfect to cause has 
always been the course of sound philoso- 
pli}'. — The Committee afllrms the ex- 
islcnec of depicciatlon ; and, as that de- 
preciation cannot arise from any doubt of 
the solidity of the Eank — of its ability to 
meet its engagements, they allribiUe it (un- 
answerably, as appears to me) to exces- 
sive issue. Prove this excessive issue," 
says my right hon. frieml. But how is 
j)Ositive excess (if 1 may use that expres- 
sion) susceptible of proof ilow is it pos- 
sible to prove, that too many bank-notes 
are issued, %o long as there a single ap- 
plicant willing to receive them } The com- 
parison of the amount of bank-notes in cir- 
culation with that of the aggregate pe- 
cuniary transactions of the cornniunity 
W(»uld of itself adbrd no ceitairi criterion 
of the sufficiency or excess oi‘ iliat circula- 
tion — even if it were possible to state that 
comparison with any thing like accuracy. 
Blit who shall pietnid to stale the actual 
aggregate amoiml of all the pecuniary 
transactions of the community ? iSo far as 
a pretty general increase of prices is any 
symptom of excessive emnney, that 
symptom undeniably exi‘>l'^. — But I ac- 
knowledge it to bo no more than a 
symptom. — I admit furllier iljat the mere 
amount of bank paper in circulation, how- 
ever larue it may be, does not of itself 
necessarily constitute excess. T ailmit 
that there is not excess, unless there be 
depreciation. Whether depreciation does 
exist or not, is, therefore, the 'quc'^tion 
w'hiiii must neiessarily have the prece- 
dency in our examination. \ 

The right hon. gent, opposite to me 
(Mr. Vansittart), when he opened his 


counter-propositions to the House, put, to 
my hon. friend near me, (Mr. Huskisson,) 
the question — « What do you mean by 
depreciation r" — He put this question^ 
rather irregularly, in the middle of his own 
speech ; and seemed to think it matter of 
triumph that he did not receive, at (hat 
moment, an answ'er in a single word. AA 
answer he has, however, since received^ 
and 1 should imagine (in one sense at 
least) to his complete satisfaction. ** By 
depreciation, do you mean discredit? • 
said the right hon. gent. If by discredit^ 
the richt hon. gent, means a doubt of the 
solid/ty of the. Bank, — a doubt whether 
the outstanding demands upon the B8nk 
do not exceed the amount of their assets^ 
— unquestionably no such doubt exists, 
and consequently ** discredit" enters for 
nothing into the '* depreciation" of Bank 
of England paper. 

But w'hen the right hon. gent, has ob« 
tained this concession, it appears to roe 
that he has obtained nothing at ail to<« 
wards overthrow ing the arguments his 
tagoiii^ts, or towards establishing his own; 
For the same concession would be equally 
true with respect to a paper currency wdiich 
should represent to its full amoiTnt the 
whole moveable and immoveable property 
of the country. There would be assets ni 
existence adequate to the redemption of 
that paper. Of a paper issued to such an 
amount, although resting on such unques* 
tionablc security, it is probable that roy 
right hon. fj ieiid, who spoke last, would 
not dispute the excess ; yet how could 
that excess be indicated except by depre- 
ciation ? — ^That depreciation, in the case 
which I have supposed, the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Vansittarl) could not deny ; 
but he must acknowledge that it would 
arise from other causes than discredit. 
The argument, therefore, or rather the 
suggestion (for it has not been distinctly 
argued), that there can l>e no depreciation 
unless arising from or accompanied with, 
discredit: and the inference whk:h ig 
covertly insinuated, affirm 

bank notes to be depreciated, intend to at- 
tack tbc credit of the Bank, — entirely fall 
to the groiintl. 

The a Hedged depreciation of Bank- 
notes consists in this — that, wherejs the^f 
did in fact represent heretofore the real al' 
W'cll as the nominal value of the coin 
which constitule.s our lawful money,* they 
now represent its nominal value only. Thii 
is the aii>wcr to the question of the right 
hon. gent. ♦ 
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In return, my Jioji. friend proposed z tii/s sense/' which may serve to ii/us- 
question to the right hoii. to which traAe the probable course of its operations, 

1 think he has not yet given any answer, if left exclusively to its own guidanee.r 
** If you affirm/' said my hon. friend. The artisan who on the Thursday night 
what 1 deny, the equivalency of Bank* had exchanged a one-pound note with his 
notes to money, tell me. What is the com- neighbour for four dollars, found in the 


mon standard by which you measure that 
equivalency?" This question the right 
hon. gent, has altogether evaded. He has 
given no answer to it. — Does he mean to 
acquiesce in those which have been given 
for him by others who have taken the 
same side with him in this debate, or by 
some fanciful writers, who, under the guise 
and garb of practical ineni have indulged 
themselves in the wildest theories and.ima- 
ginations, upon this subject of the standard ? 

The coin," (says a noble lord, who 
spoke last night) ** is (or was) the standaid 
of the pa|)er." But this description does 
not advance us a single step ; for the 
question still remains, What is the 
standard of the coin ? What is that com- 
mon measure to which coin and paper 
may be equally referred for the purpose 
of asceriaining' their agreement, or dis- 
agreement, with it, and with each other?" 

Tile noble lord {Castleivagh) has in- 
deed ihbvised a singular definition of this 
measure, in which 1 should be exceeding- 
ly curious to know whether the right hon. 
gent, concurs. He defines it to he a 
sense of value in reference to currency ns 
compared with commodities." — 1 hope 1 
do not misquote him. To the best ol my 
recollection, these were the very words — 

A sense of value!" But whose sense? 
with whom is it to originate ? and how is 
it to he communicated to others : w'ho is 
to promulgate, who is to acknowledge, or 
who is to enforce it ? How is it to be 
defined ? and how is it to be regulated ? 
W^hat ingenuity shiill calculate, or what 
authority coniroul its fluctuation? — Is 
the *• sense" of to-day the s uue as that of 
yesterday, and will it be unchanged to- 
morrow?— It does fill rnc with astonish- 
ment /hat any man, of an accurate and 
i^easoning 0»4WfW;^^uld not perceive that 
this wild and dangerous princijile (if prin- 
t:iplo it can be called) would throw loose 
all the transactions of private life — all con- 
tracts and pecuniary bargains — by leav- 
ing them to be measured fiom day to da}*, 
and troin hour to hour, by no other rule i 
than that of the ‘fancies and interests of 
each individual eonfl:eting with llic fancies 
iiid interests of liis neighbour. 

A sense of value!" — It Is not many 
days since an experiment was tried upon 


morning that he had, insensibly to him- 
self, become two shillings richer by the 
exchange. — 1 am not, here, about to in- 
quire whether the Bank were right or 
wrong in raising the denomination of tho 
dollar; I refer to this operation merely as 
an illustration of the argument: and 1 ask. 
Where would be the end of such opera- 
tions if every iiidividuars sense of va- 
lue" were to bo his only guide in his 
dealings with his neighbours ? In this in- 
stance the authority of the Bank sanc- 
tioned and limited the degree of the 
rise in the current value of the dollar, or, 
to put the s:'me thing in other words, the 
degree of the which the Bank-note 
should sustain in cxe\:inge against the 
dollar. — But is it to be imagined that, if 
they had merely sanctioned the principle 
of such alteration, without limiting the 
degree, two shillings in the pound, or 
ten per cent, is the precise amount of 
the rise on the one hand, or of the depre- 
ciation on the other, which all the holders 
of Bank notes, and of dollars respectively, 
would have agreed to fix by coinmou 
•* sense of value ?" Is not such a supjiosi- 
tlon utterly absurd ? Is it no{> clear that 
something wholly extrinsic to that capri- 
cious sense," is necessary to regulate 
the ordinary dealings between man and 
man ; and that the course of those deal- 
I ings could not be left without a guide, 
but at the hazard, or the certainty rather, 
of immediate and incxiiicable confusion? 

If, however, we were persuaded to leave 
the proportions and prices of all commodi-. 
ties to be adjusted l)y this sense of value," 
v/c ought at least to be consistent in our 
theory and practice.-— This “ sense of va- 
lue," which is now proposed to he erected 
into an universal measure, has lieen occa- 
sionally adopted as such by individuiils. 
There is a man now expecting the judg- 
ment of the law, whose sense of value" 
kill him to exchange for guincait'a pro- 
poitiotiof Bank of Kngland paper, which 
he cousidered as no more than an equiva- 
lent, Of what crime was this man guilty, 
but of obeying that n itural and instinctive 
inipuby^ which the noble Lord is now pre- 
pared /o set up as a substitute for the 
standard of our money ? If there be no- 
thing more fixed and stable than indivi- 
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dual feelingi to which the estimate of ▼a- " ideal vnft;^* iato the regions of noA^entity 
Jues can be refern d; let us at least refrain and nonsense ! 

from punishing the exercist' of that indi- When the ingenious sophistry of Dr. 
vicinal fceliIl^^ It the law snail decline to Berkeley, to prove the non-existence of 
fix a standard measure, it < njinot reserve mutter, was quoted to Dr. Johnson, as » 
the right of visiting erroneous measure- fallacy not easy to be refuted, Dr. John* 
ment as a crime. Tnis would be an injus* son stamped bis foot w'iih force against a 
tice like that of the b/<i9tern Monarch who stone, and exclaimed,—' I refute it thu8&’ 
called upon the Soo Jisayors to interpret!]^ Unluckily I know no process of reasoning 
his dream, but refused to tell them the that can reduce one of. these practical men 
dream of which he required the interpre- to the necessity of admitting, that a pound 
tation. sterling is not a creature of the iniagina* 

No dream, it must be owned, could be tion : one cannot appeal even to their 
more extravagant than the visions of those senses, because that sense oftlieirs, which 
practical men who have undertaken to re- I suppose is the most conversant with this 
line away the standard of the currency of subject, the " sense of value,*' is enlisted 
the realm into a pure abstraction. There on the other side. But one may appeal 
is indeed something perfectly ludicrous in from their theories to ancient records, to" 
the incuMsistency aii<l injustice with which positive institution, and to existing law* 
they impute a love of abstraction to their On those authorities, I contend that a ccr- 
opponeni*;, Avhiic they arc themselves in- tain specified weight of gold or silver, of a 
duiging ill the most ivanton departures certain Oneness, is the only definition of a 
from substance and reality. " Beware of j pound sterling, which an Englishman de- 
absiruct theories/’ say they to the Bullion j sirous of conforming to the laws of hia 
Conimitiec, when they find fact and law > country, \s bound to regard, or to under* 
laid down as th.c foundation of its Report, j stand. 

— Bcwaie of abstract theories," say they j Here then it is that I should pause for 
to the honourable and learned chairman of! the answer of the right hon. gent, oppo- 
the Committee, when they find in lirs first I site to me to the ^(^stion of my lion, 
seven Resolutions noiliiiig like theory or friend,— Does he admit or deny this defi- 
imagination ; but. a c!< ar, concise, a dry uition of standard ? does lie admit or deny 
and faithful, rec ipituinlion ol those rules the existenceof a standaid at this moment 
which the statutes of the country have vs- conformable to this definition ? If he ad- 
(abiishi-d iftr the v> eight and fineness of its niits it, tlien it is possible not only to an- 
coiii. Nor has the speech with which that swer his question with respect to themean- 
hon. and h arm d gent, introduced and en- ing of the wu^rd " depreciation/' hut also 
forced his Resolutions— a speech which, re- to demonstrate that a depieciation, in the 
markable as it was for eloquence and abi- sense in wdiich that word is used, docs 
lity of every kind, was by iiotlimg so dis- exist. Grant but the lawful standard at 
tingujihed as by its perpetual appeal to the instrument of mensuration, and no- 
ackuowletlgfd principh's and csiahlisbed thing is mort easy than to assign the exact 
law. — even that speech has not rescu* d the proponnm iti which coin and bank notes 
hon. and learned gent, from the imputa- diller in Vr'Jue from each other. But while 
tions ol llightiness and rumaricc. The the ri^lu hon. gent, denies the existence of' 
xame caiiiimi to "beware, of abstract any such inurnment, how c m he reasonably 
Iheories" is addressed to my hon. friend | require that ihe accuracy ufsiich a meaaurc- 
near me, whose iniellii»ence, whose acen- ’ ment should be pri'ved to satisfaction? 
racy, and wdio-ic odici.tl kir)wlt'iii;c, digest- A pound sterling is either J® of a pound 
ed and assifiiila ed tiy a p iwerfui and really of standard silver; ^ j^uinea 

practical uiulei standing, make -him. per- weighing not less th'J^f"%dw•t^^ and 8grs. 
haps of all men th« least proper object of Ttgs is the simple and the only definition 
such an admonition. And this admoni uliich the practice of our ancestors recog- 
tioii comes I'rom wivmi ? from the mven- nizes, and the law of the country allows, 
tors and champions of " abstract cur- j Docs a oiie-pound note represent this por- 
rency /'—from those who, after exhaust- ' tion of the precious metals, ordocii‘. not ? 
iiig in vaui every aiUinpt tq find an If it does, the legal ct'in of the country, 
earthly suhstitute for the legal arf^ incient .md the notes of the Bank, are r quJvaleul. 
standard of our money, have dlvti^rcd the if not. citb^u' the law is mis stated, or the 
pound sterling of all the properties* of mat- depreciation U proved, 
ter, and pursued it under the name of the " Oh! but;" says the fight hon. ccfflle- 
(VOLm.) (+A) 
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hian, the IBank hole represents the coin 
itself; quatekus coin ; ana has ho reference 
or relation to the i^uaniiiy of gold or 'silver 
vvhich that coin contains/* ' But does hot 
the right ,hon. ^entrcmati see that it is iiii- 

{ lossihle Tcir him to avail himself of the 
aw in one instance and to deny its ope- 
ralloh in the other ?— The Kng*S BlfocTa- 
Watioh confirmed by Act of ’ Paiiiartieht 
has fixed the denomination of the coin ; 
which denomination it is 'admitted bn 
all hands, the Bank note continues to re- 
present : but the same Act 6f Parlia- 
ment has fixed the weight of thb cbih as 
the sole and ihdi$pensibie test of the value 
w'hich that denomination implies. The 
law (.IS the right hon. gentleman w'ell 
knouts) watches with such scrupulous nnk- 
iety over the weight of the guinea, as to 
'consider the loss of a single grain as stiffi- 
eieift to destroy its character as a legal 
coiiii When the law evinces this anxiety 
about weight, is it not a little too much to 
assume in argument that its only care is 
denomination ? 

But what is the proposition for the sake 
of which thi.^ assumption is hazarded 
Nat simply that notes arc a conve- 
nient ^symbol of but that they are 
actually equivalent to it. In proof of this 
equivalency it is contended that the law 
has bouhd thorn together. 

First, this argument would prove too 
much : it would undoubtedly get rid of 
alt the embarrassing considerations of 
standard, of weight, and of intrinsic value; 
but, on the other hand, those who main- 
tain it would be involved in absurdities, 
which even the ingenuity of the right hon. 
gent, could not reconcile. Thf'y would 
nave to maintain, for instan<'e, that in the 
year when, previous to the resolu- 

tion taken to reform the silver coinage, ar- 
guments something like those which are 
Sow used on the right hon gentleman’s 
'side of the question, prevailed upon the le- 
gislature to try the experiment of a statute 
Dy y^hich it was made penal to receive 
pt te‘nder > Jw *tf ^ oped coin at any iiigher 
price than the clipped coin,— th«y w'ould 
lia ve to maintain, lsay,that from the pass- 
ing bf that act, the clipped and undipped 
coin of the country became precisely 
uiValent : in other word^, that an ounce 
«t}^r in the one became, by the opera- 
tion, of the statute, equsd m an ounce and 
quarter of the same silver in the other. 
Unquestionably this cannot be what the 
right hon. gentleman is prepared to ffiain- 
Uin as irbe ; though I'tnust admit, o.n tlie 


other handAthat a subject this country 
might at that time barb b^en punished 
for acting as if he thought it false. But is 
the refatioh which was thus produced by 
law between two ihiiigs obviously of dtf* 
ferent values, equivalency ^ Or is it to be 
itnkgined, that so forced and uitnatural ^ 
state of things, call it by what name yoti 
will, could be maintained by any law,~ 
that any law could continue long in force 
whose purpose it was to maintain it ? Thb 
consequence of this state of things ih 
Ki95, was the disappearance, that is to 
say, the hoarding, the melting, or the ex- 
portation of the perfect coin : the farther 
consequence was, that, after a short trial 
of the compulsory law. Parliament found 
iiself obliged to go to the root of the evil, 
and to reform the depreciated part of the 
currency. 

But moreover the right hon. gentle*^ 
man’s assertion of lis® equivalenc y of coin 
and Barfk notes, is in diioct contradiction 
with admissions of his own. In the course 
of this debate he has admitted, (though 
others have denied) that in the year 1 804 
the paper of the Bank of Ireland was de- 
preciated. [ might here ask him in what 
sense he understands the word depreciated 
when he so applies it: and he would have 
to answer me as it has been answered to 
him, that the Irish Bank note did not. then 
represent the intrinsic value pf the coin 
with which it was interchangeable. 

This is a most important admission on the 
part of the right hon. gentleman ; and it 
ha*? a hearing upon the present question, 
of which one w ould almost apprehend he 
could not have been aware, but which ne- 
vertheless he will find it dinficult to deny. 
The premium, as I underslund, in 1804^ 
was about 1,?. 6d. on the guinea. At that 
period Iris'll Bank paper, as interchangeable 
with English, was at a tli^jcouni which 
pretty nearly corre-sponded with its de- 
preciation in reference to the coin. The 
piernium now openly paid in Ireland upon 
guineas is from Ss. 6d. to 45. But Iri^h 
Bank paper is now exchangeable with 
English nearly at par. Whence is it that 
]*'nglish Bank paper, which had an advan- 
tage over Irisli pa})cr in IS04, when 
Irish paper was depreciated only about 
seven and a half per cent, should be now 
nearly on a par with it, when it is confes- 
sedly cle-preciatcd almosttwenty per ceht. ? 
If indA^ed English Bank paper has suffered 
a de^eciation to the same amount, this 
haehomenon is perfectly intelligible: 
ut upon the hypothesis of the.^ peftict 
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and uncl^antg^ e^Miv^lenc]^ of English 
Bank paper ^ad coin, it admits of' no solu- 
tion. 

To my.niind, I do confos^j here is one 
decisive proof of dcpi'eciation. 

But, is not the case of the dollar, (to 
which 1 have had occasion to refer with 
another view in a former part of the ar- 
gument), itself a conclusive proof, not 
only of the existence of a depreciation of 
Bank paper, but of the opinion of the 
Bank, and of the government, that such 
depreciation does exist ? Why was the 
Bank note, which was equivalent to four dol- 
lars on one day; worth two shillings less than 
four dollars the next? Those who claim to 
themselves exclusively the tide of practical 
men, take a subtle distinction, and say, 
that it is not the Bank note which is worth 
less, but the dollar which is worth more 
and they treat as theorists and visionaries 
all whose faculties do not enable them to 
enter into this distinction. But however 
the variation arose, w'hy did the govern 
ment and the Bank think it necessary to 
sanction and promulgate it? — Why? but 
because the dollar, being a coin circulating 
in this country by sufferance only, a cur- 
rency of convention, would, according to 
the admission, or rather the decia>ation of 
the Bank, und(T the authority of the privy 
council, have be endriveu out of circulation, 
that is to say, would have been hoarded or 
melted or exported, if it had not been al- 
lowed to pass at the marketable value of 
the silver which it contains. 

With this example before their eyes,— - 
with this admission and declaration still 
recent before the eyes of the public, there 
are yet some persons who contend, that 
the iiisappearaiice of our legal coin— •the 
guinea — is no proof of the depreciation of 
Bank notes, in respect to that coin ; . but 
is entirely owing to the balance <if trade 
and of payments, and to the wiles of our 
inveterate enemy, 'i he Bank note, which, 
confronted with the dollar, shrunk from 
twenty tp eighteen shillings, preserves, as 
they affirm, in face of the guinea, an un- 
l|Itered, and unalterable equivalency. — 
Apd what is it, according to their theory, 
that occasions this peculiarity ? The Jaw. 
.—The law, which does what ? — ^The Jaw, 
which makes it criminal (if indeed it be 
criminal) to exchange the guinea for more 
than its denominative value in^ Bank-^ 
notos; and yvhicli prohibits the exporta- 
tion of the legal coin of the realm. 

Let us see what is the piode in which 
tb^e .powerful ^ Jbleneficial lawe ere 


i^QW acloall^ operating*. result 

which they .were intended to1$btafn‘ icon 
fesspdly, ws to keep our , lepal Wri at 
home and tp ihaintaih it in circulation; 
The resul^ actually is, that such coin 
has vanished from donnfestic circulatior^ 
and that it is exported to all parts 'of 
the world. Thp dollars were sent into 
circulation, unprotected by an'yJaw which 
should prevent their exportation to fo- 
reign countries ; for a time they circu-’ 
luted in abundance ; at length they be- 
gan to disappear. By what process has it 
been aUf mpted, and successfully, to check 
their disappearance? By the same pro- 
cess which is so wisely contrived to pra^ 
vent the disappearance of guineas? By 
forbidding more to be given for theni^ 
than they had hitherto been exchanged 
for in Bank-notes ? No — but by a' pr«f- 
ciscly contrary process— by allowing ihe 
dollars to pass at, or above their value. 
Ibe consequence is, a continued circu- 
lation of dollars in this country, in spile 
of the balance of trade and of the wiles of 
the enemy. 

Fiere then are two metallic currencies, 
one of which continues in circulaiipn, 
while the other vanishes from it. * The 
distinctive differences between them are. 
First, that of one the exportation is per- 
mitted, and of the other prohibited. I 
acknowledge the perversity of human na- 
ture, and its proiieness to do what is for- 
bidden ; but 1 cannot think that principio 
alone sufficient to account for the expor- 
tation of the coin, which it is illegal to 
export, and for the continuance in cir-^ 
culation of that which might be exported 
without offence. Secondly, the one is ex- 
changeable for its full marketable value 
ill our domestic currency, whereas the 
law enforces (or is supposed to enforce) 
the exchange of the other at no mor^ than 
its denominative rate. The bank-note is 
the common measure both of the guinea 
and of the dollar, of the exportable andr 
unexportable coin : the, guinea it' i| al- 
lowed by law to roeasut gc^ rdiag 
to its denomination ; the '^dollarT^y tite 
ordinance of the Bank, it is alloived Jo 
measure according to its marketable value. 
What is the result ? The ebiu^ which is 
by law unexporiable, flies to another 
market, while the exportable remalhs at 
home. 

But let it, for argument's sake, be oon- 
ceded that the rise of the dollar is lioC a 
proof of depreciation in the bank-note, 
—It follows then that the bbuk-note. 
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which would heretofore h^ve purchased 
four dollars^ is not depreciated in respect 
to the dollar because it is now obliged to 
call in two shillings to its aid in order to 
make the same purchase^ neither would 
the bank-note, which heretofore pur- 
jehased a guinea with the aid of one shil- 
ling only, be depreciated in respect to the 
guinea, if it should now be allowed to 
niake the same purchase with the aid of 
four or five" shillings. I think I may defy 
the most practical of men to quarrel with 
this proposition. 

Well then— if this be so — and if it be 
indeed an object to keep our guineas at 
home, why is not the operation, which has 
been so successful with respect to the 
dollar, applied to the guinea ? What dif- 
ference is there in the principle r and 
what diifcrence in the practical policy of 
the transaction, but sucli as would pre- 
ponderate in favour of the guinea? If it 
be answered, that the guinea is a legal 
coin, which the dollar is not ; that the 
dollar might be treated as arbitrarily and 
unceremoniously as we please<}, but that 
the same experiment could not he tried 
upon the guinea without an alteiation of 
the law, and that alterations of the law' 
are dangerous.’* I reply, that the law is 
much less in our way on this point than 
gentlemen scern to apprehend. It is true 
that the dollar is a foreign coin of which 
our laws take no specific cognizance ; but 
it is equally true that there is another 
coin In the country, not a legal coin, — a 
coin of which the law lakes no notice ex- 
cept to put it out of its protection ; which 
no man is obliged, or even permitted, to 
receive from another in payment; ivliirh 
in short is as completely devoid of the 
qualities of British coin as the dollar, and 
indeed more completely so, since it is ex- 
pressly stripped of those qualiti»'s by sta- 
tute. — Now, if such a coin as this can he 
.found, where is the harm of trying upon it 
' thii same experiment which has been so 
happily ^(died to the dollar; especially 
if it bi.; 3s lb?Tftwately it' i.s, a gold com, 
and therefore capable of supplying that 
share which dollars do not supply, towards 
the complctement of a metallic circula- 
tion? Tiie coin to which I allude, is one 
wfa^h my hon. friend near me (Mr. Hus- 
gtssioii) is accused of having treated in his 
^jisifpphlet with exagaerated respect, but 
wliich in the course of this debate has, I 
, think,. be«n too much dispaiaged.— I mean 
.the light guinea. 

The light guinea not, any more than 


the dollar, a legat'eoin. ^ A' guinea having 
arrived by wear at a (Attain ' degree of 
lightness, is at once divested by law of all 
its qualities of coin, and is reduced to its 
intrinsic value, whatever that may be, as 
bullion. It happens, to be' sure, at the 
present moinerii, that this reduction, ii 
measured in bank notes, is a promotion. 
But that is equally true in respect to the 
dollar. The rate at which the dollar now 
passes is not only higher than it was some 
time ago; but higher than that which it 
bears, from its intrinsic value, in compa- 
rison with the legal coin of the country. 
Whethrr it w'as right to raise the denomi- 
nation of the dollar, I do nut think it ne- 
cessary to give an opinion that is done. 
But upon the principle, whatever it was, 
on which the denominaiion of the dollar 
was raised, there can surely be tu> ohjtc- 
lioD to sulhiiiiig the light, guinea to go lor 
what it is worth, and thereby oh'ntning 
an nnomaloiis g*.ld curr* .icy, to corre-porid 
with the anomalous silver cnriericy, ea« h 
alike independent of the legal c»)in rt the 
realm. 

The legal coin — the guinea of full law- 
ful weighs— would }>*ill ri in nn, in the 
eye of the law', in ih.it of ihi* im cinauon, 
and ill the arguin«*n: of 'he righi hon. 
gent., as die (quivatent Ini ^ i.ik rjo»e.s. 
It would not of eii eoine forth iruieid to 
aflbrd a praetical illustra ion ot hisaiL>u- 
iiient ; bui he miglr. coniuiue" o enjoy ihe 
.satisfaction of maiiitainiiig, as iit' dnesiiuw, 
as an abstract proposition, that bank notes 
ami giiiiicds are e(|uivatcni in law. 

Meantime the advantnop derived from 
the inarketahleness of light guineas would 
be, either to retain at least that portion of 
our metallic circulation at home, or to 
make the foreigner or the enemy pay its 
full Value for it on exportation. 

It is on all hands acknowledged— 
hy the right hon gent, and his supporters 
it is earnestly contended*— 'that our gold 
finds Its way out of the country, either in 
discharge of the balance of payments, or 
into the coders of the enemy. That enemy 
IS by some persons represented as sitting 
like a great spider in the midst of its web, 
ami drawing along the living lines and 
fibre:* of his net all the gold of Great 
Britain into an abyss from which it is 
never to return.— By what process this 
can effected/ except by that of a trade 
of some sort or other, we are not told,— 
and. I am at a loss to conceive. Among 
all the dangers of the countrjr* many of 
them, real and formidable,^ a danger bap- 
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piJy more vi^onary then this was never 
apprehended by 3' disordered imagination. 

That our gold however goes from us, is 
generally asserted and believed ; and whe- 
ther oy a natural efflux* or by some un- 
heard-of power of magnetic attraction in 
Buonapan4, is, in regard to the question 
which we are considering, of little mo- 
mem. It goes ; and we wish to stop it. 
It can be stopped etf'ectually only by being 
retained in circulaiion at home. It can be 
retained in circulation^ (as those who 
raised the denomination of the dollar, and 
who gave the reasons which were given 
for raising it, must of all men be the last 
to deny), only by allowing it to pass for 
what it is intrinsicali}' worth, or what it 
will fetch in ihe market. 

Here, however, 1 shall be met by an 
argument which has been urged with 
much Vehemence and solemnity by the 
right hon. geiitlemari, (Mr. Vansittait) 
that the law absolutely prohibits the ex- 
poriaiion of our coin, and that anv lea.son* 
ing therefore, which is founded upon the 
supposition of that exportation, is not only 
incorrect, hut is of a most immoral and 
dangerous tendency, as holding out en- 
couragement to perjury and fraud. Let 
us ex.niiirie this atguuient. 

We nie all agrcM H upon the fact, that 
gold biillinii is at a high price in the cur- 
rency of ihfs couiitrx . We are all agreed, 
that ei«hti®as the consequence of this high 
price or as the cause of it, or both, there 
is a great scarcity of gold bullion in this 
country. We are all agreed, that the 
gold coin has nearly vanished from circu- 
lation : and nobody doubts, so far as 1 have 
heard, and nobody has asserted more 
strenuously than the right hon. gent, 
and those who side with him, that this 
high price and scarcity of bullion, and 
this vanishing of ouc gold coin* are infal- 
lible indications of a large exportation of 
gold; of which exportation a large par: 
must, as infallibly* have consisted of coin* 
either melted or unmelted. Upon these 
facts, 1 say, we are all agreed. Kow I 
ask, is it not idle, is it not absurd, to as- 
sume, for the purpose of argument, a sup- 
posed obedience to the law, which no- 
toriously has no existence; and to deny 
for the purpose of argument, a fact which 
is acknowledged by all to be the surest 
symptom, and contended by many to be 
the origin and cause, of the evils which 
have brought us to the necessity of the 
present discussion ? Is it not wholly un- 
worthy au assembly of legislators, to pre- 


tend. An ignorance in our legislative ca« 
pacity of that, which^^yerjToA^ cd' os in his 
individual capacity perfectly ’l>elieve$to*be 
true ? Is ihe existence of a stutiile which, as 
we knovi% is openly violated, and for the 
most part with impunity, every day in the 
week, to be pleaded as a bar against any 
attempt 10 remedy the evils which con* 
fessediy result from its violation ? 

What then can be more unjust, or more 
ridiculous, than to represent those persons 
as countenancing and encouraging perjury 
and fraud, who only tell you, what you 
yourM'lves avow, that perjury and fraud 
are and have always been committed under 
your present system of law; and who, in- 
ferring that they always will be committed 
under that system, suggest to you the ex- 
pediency of amending it? Who are the 
encouragers of crimes? — they who, find- 
ing the existing law notoriously inade- 
quate to co jnieract the temptation to 
commit them, propose either to change 
the law or to remove the temptation; — or 
they who conient themselves with whim- 
pering over the depravity of human nature* 
and, instead of endeavouring to prevent 
the commission oi the crime, console tVm- 
seKes with ihe reflection tiiat the mis- 
chief to the public is only in proportion to 
the guilt of the criminal ? 

lie was not an unwise or unjust judge* 
of whom It is recorded, that 

“ He sent the thief, t^'ho sto|« the gold, away* 
And punisird him who put it m his way.’* 

Undoubtedly, it is neither wise nor just 
to place temptations in men’s way, which 
we know, by c(*nsiant experience, to be 
sufiicient to overpower the positive enact- 
ments of law. Jt is neither politic nor moral 
j to resort on every occasion to the obliga- 
tion of oaths as supplementary to a de- 
fective legislation. This policy unfortu- 
^ nately pervades too many of our statutes; 

I and it is but rarely successful in its objeot, 
j — never pcriiaps where cotn*idierable ^ain 
and great facility conspire to tempt toper- 
jury. 'J he exportation of coin, ,or of 
bullion melted fiom wljgn the ex- 

changes are unfavourable oeyomia certain 
limit, is looked upon as so much in the na- 
tural course of things, that most writers* 
%vlio have treated of coinage and" of trade* 
have laid it down as a consequence not to 
be disputed, and not even necesttafy to be 
proved. According to the concurrent 
opinions of such writers* the eiikix of 
bullion from one country to another is 
governed bv causes nearly aS s|;eady 'aDd 
uniform b their operation, as those wtiick 
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govern the seasons or the tides. jAs well 
flight >you pretend to fix a limit on the 
ohore, and bid the flowing ocean advance 
no farther, as attempt by the interposition 
of a statute to stop the tide of the precious 
meta/s in whatever direction ft is made to 
flow by the influence of commercial ne* 
cessity and c ommercial demand. 

The right hon. gent, and those who 
adopt his views of ibe present question, 
mcknowledge the force of these principles; ' 
they attribute, in fact, the whole of our 
difficulties to their operation. There is 
indeed a slight diflerence of opinion among . 
them as to the cause of the export of our ; 
gold; some attributing it to the demand for 
gold in the maiket of the continent, — 
others to the necessity of remitting it from 
hence, in payment of the balance of trade; 
but ail concurring that, whatever may be 
the degree in which either of these causes, 
separately or jointly, operate, the lesuit is 
an irresistible attraction of the gold of this 
country to the continent. Is it not, then, 
with marvellous inconsistency that these 
•ame gentlemen oppose ihc more; existence 
of a powerless law, and a high>coloured 
description of the crimes which it occasions 
iind constitutes, as an answer, am] the only 
Unswer, to those who contend, that, if 
the evil which ihc law is intended to pre- 
▼ent, be indeed one which it is important 
to check, — and if the efflux of our gold be 
cerUiii, so long as the force of the temp- 
tation is stronger than the restraint of the 
Jaw,— it is necessary, and it would be as 
wise as humane, either to aUer the law, or 
to diminish the temptation? 

1 may perhaps be inclined to believe,, 
that the repeal of this law would be in it-, 
self no unwise measure. That belief might 
.be supported by the opinion of many abU’. 
writers and experienced statesmen, and 
by the example of many of those ^itates in 
which commerce has been most flourish- 
ing, and credit and coin most abundant. 

1 admit that the immediate, the moTientary 
■efle'et of this repeal, (if unaccompa.niod by 
any othe^meas^], might be to increase 
the exp^Aftation ^ our gold, by removing 
fthp scruples of such persons as may row 
,|kerh^ps be wavering between temptation 
on ibg ^ne hand, and obedience to the 
^ lav on the other. Even so, however, it 
.gjE^m^have the heneflt of saving all that 
and fraud, which shock, so justly, 
Usoral feelings of the House ; and of 
^fiyaading to the honest trader diConve- 
^Mtiee. which is now exclusively reserved 
tfie Hdishohal ^one,, Snt in ifdiejoiig 


ruiif I cer^inly do not believe that the re- 
peal of this law yrould swell by a single 
guinea the ainount of the export of our 
gold. 

It is true that the repeal of this law 
alone would not have a necessary tendency 
to bring gold again into circulation in this 
country, either by recalling what has been 
exported, or by enticing what is now 
hoarded, out of its hiding places, 'Jhat 
would be tlie ellect of the other alteration 
to which 1 have already alluded— 'of sus- 
pending the law and the proclamation 
which limit the current rale of the guinea, 
and permitting it to pass according to its 
intrinsic value. 

I have indeed stated this proposition 
hitherto only as applicable to the light 
guinea ; of which the purchase, at its in- 
trinsic value, is certainly no infringement 
either of the letter or the spirit of any ex- 
isting proclamation or statute. 1 do not 
know whether I might, without presump- 
tion, say, that the law is by no means clear 
on this point, even with respect to guineas 
of full legal weight. (Juineas of legal 
weight, however, 1 left out of my propo- 
sition in the former part of my argument, 
expressly, as I said, in the hope of conci- 
liating the right hon. gent., by leaving 
untouched, in respect to guinea.^ of full 
weight, his proposition, of the equivalency 
of Bank paper and legal coin. But il' the 
right hon. gent, should be disptL/ied to con- 
cur with me at all, I trust, up«n reflexion, 
he would not be prevented from doing so 
by the contemplation of tiiis trifling ad- 
vantage to his argument.— If he will con- 
sent to let guineas go for v\ hat they arc 
worth in the market, he will have a gold 
currency ; — he will prevent the exporta- 
tion of our coin ; he will get rid of fraud 
and perjury ; and all this benefit he will 
purchase ut no greater expence, than that 
of being one argument out of pocket. It 
will then, to be sure, be vain for him to 
contend, against the daily evidence of 
men^s senses, that Bank paper and guineas 
are, at their present respective denomina- 
tions, equivalent to each other : but at 
least we shall have them both, and they 
m^ circulate amicably together. 

That by no other possible means the 
coin of the country can.be retained in cir- 
culation, so long as the precious metal of 
which it, is composed is intrinsically of a 
value so much nigher than the rate ;at 
which it is estimated in qur currencyr— is a 
proposition pf which ail experience, as 
well as gli iieaspn, establisliifa tbe .touth# 
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Tbe present state of the law in the present 
state of oar currency operates, in fact, as a 
bounty upon the exportation of our coin. 

Of the two causes of the export of goM, 
which are admitted by the right hon. gent, 
and his friend*;^— the supposed demand 
for gold on the continent, — and the sup- 
posed necessity for exporting it to set 
right the balance of our trade,— -the first 
will undoubtedly have an uncontrolled 
operatioHrSo long as there is no counter- 
demand for gold in the market at liooie-^ 
so long as the Bank do not purchase, and 
as no one else purchases here, except for 
exportation the second would, in a na- 
tural state of things, find its limit far within 
the amount of the balance to be set right ; 
it would cease to operate, whenever the 
scarcity of gold, produced lion* by expor- 
tation, and the plenty produced on the 
continent by its importation, rendered 
gold less eligible for transmission abroad 
than any other merchantable commodity. 
But this limit it can neve** find, so long as 
gold is the only merchantable commodity 
for which the consumption of this country 
affords no market. 

Independently, however, of these causes, 
the diflerence between the real value of the 
precious metal and that at which it is rated 
in our currency, would be itself sufficient 
to ensure us against the continuance of a 
guinea in circulation. Demand on the 
Continent might be counteracted by de- 
mand here ; and gold would cease to be 
a preferable article for transmission abroad, 
from the moment at which it, like other 
articles, could be sold for its real value at 
home. But, imprisoned in the coin, and 
degraded by its imprisonment, gold has 
an unconquerable tendency to escape 
from a situation .so unnatural : and it would 
make its escape from such a situation, even 
although you diil not owe the continent 
any thing ; and although there were no 
more demand on the continent for gold, 
than for any other article of merchandiise. 

But this, I may be told, is the language 
of theory. Is not the principle, then, re- 
cognised by any sober practical autho- 
rity i Let us hear the statute-book itself. 
** whereas it has been a practice,'^ says 
the preamble to the act 14 Geo. S, chap. 
70, " to export the new and perfect coin 
of the realm for private advantage, and to 
the great detrimen^t of ttie public ; and the 
like practice ‘will conlir-ue” (adds this 
th^or^ti^aland visioriary preamble) " while 
ptef^e^ greatly in weight, aTo cur- 

the same denomfinatkiD, tind-at 
tbe same rate of value.—"* 


Tbe persons who framed this 4|ct^ 
framed it for the express smd practice 
purpose of restoring the credit' of qnr ea^t 
rency, coulc^ bot be ignorant of the.peml^ 
ties under which the exportation of/ cojfa 
was prohibited : yf f we see, that in apUw 
of these penalties,"they take for graiUedaa 
inevitable tbe continued*" exportation 
of the coin, so long as the temptation Cq 
export it continues. Wc sec further, that 
in their opinion conformity to standaid 
weight is the distinctive quality by which 
the vake of money is to be estimated* 
We see ludtiy, that without any referqnoa 
to demand for gold on the continent^ 
without any reference to an unfavourabto 
balance of trade, the certain result of m 
attempt to circulate together, under the 
same denominatian and at the same rate 
of value,'' two descriptions of currencyv 
diOerlng in intrinsic value from each other, 
is to drive that which is of the higher in- 
trinsic value out of circulation. 

This iR, in fact, as 1 understand it, the 
whole doctrine of the Bullion Committee 
upon this subject : and so far from. having 
the guilt or the tnei it of novelt}', we Bud 
it assumed six-and -thirty years ago, in 'the 
preamble of an act of parliament, as a doc^ 
trine established and self-evident. 

Of this doctrine, thus adopted by Par* 
liament in the year 1774, there is an ear* 
lier and not less authoritative recognition 
in the Report of sir Isaac Newton, in the 
year 1717; of the e.xistence of which 
Report I was surprised to hear a right 
hon. friend of mine (Mr. Rose) declare 
•himself entirely ignorant. A person so 
distinguished as iny rigiit hon. friend un* 
questionably is by great knowledge and 
indefatigable research, 1 should have 
thought, could hardly iiave missed a do* 
j cumeni of such interest and importance, 
and so immediately bearing upob the 
subject before us. This Report wasma^e 
by sir Daac Newton, in his capacity 'of 
Master of the Mint, and is. to be found In 
our Journals, vol. xviii. p. <504. • 

It is too long for nit to tiiuAle the 
Hotise with reading it: but gentleipea 
wilf find, upon looking into it, that upon a 
reference made to him by the lords of the 
Treasury, as to the best method of pre*, 
tenting the melting down of the^srlver 
coin, sir Isaac Newton represents the 
temptation to melt ami export it, ^ 
itig from the higher price of silver,! ia. 
other places than in England^ in propc^T 
tion to^ gold;** that is to say, frot^^ilioi 
circa mstance/' that the silver com, "then 
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our standard currency, was, by the regu- 
lations of our Mint, exchangeable with 
the gold coin at a rate somewhat lower 
than that at which it was exchangeable, 
as bullion, with gold in the general mar- 
ket of Europe. So small was this differ- 
ence, that the taking of sixpence from the 
current rate of the guinea was estimated 
by sir Isaac Newton as sufficient to cure 
the evil ; and yet, small as this difference 
was, during its continuance, and by its 
operation alone, the silver coin of stan- 
dard weight was daily vanishing from cir- 
jculation. 

In this report of sir Isaac Newton, and 
in the principles which are laid down in 
St, is to be found the answer to many of 
my right hon. friend’s (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s) observations upon that 
part of the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee which refers to the re- coinage of 
the silver currency in the year 1696. 
The subsequent disappearance of the new 
silver coin, is not, as my right hon. friend 
seemed to insinuate, a proof that the re- 
coinage at (hat time had been unadvisedly 
undertaken ; or that it was not the only 
cure that could be applied to that depre- 
ciation of the currency, which Parliament 
had attempted in vain to remedy (as I 
have already had occasion to state) by a 
penal law. It is true that, by a slight 
error, in the valuation of the two precious 
. metals with respect to each other, the 
silver ccin was rated a small degree below 
its just proportion to gold ; and that, in 
consequence, it began to disappear not 
Jong after the re-coinage was completed. 
But this technical error does not tn any 
degree vitiate the principles on which the 
re-coinage had been adopted. It in no 
degree diminishes or affects thetnerit of 
those who had the courage to undertake, 
and the firmness to carry through that im^ 
portant work, in spite of the prevalence 
mr a time, even in this House, of preju- 
dices very much akin to those of the pre- 
sent day, 

Th#a&"prejud1ces were sufficiently strong 
io defeat for a considerable time the in- 
tentions ot the government, after ' they 
had upon mature deliberation convinced 
themselves of the absolute necessity ^of the 
meagre; but the good sense, temper and 
perseverance of that administratica tri- 
tnnplied in the end ; and it is no dispa- 
vagemenl to my right hon. friend, to re- 
commend the example of the administra- 
tion of 1 696 to his serious consideration. 
The war in which king William was : 


tb6n engaged against France, may not 
bare been equal with the present war in 
magnitude of exertion. Yet if we com- 
pare the meuus of the country at that pe- 
riod with its present means, and consider 
the exertions which were then made, it 
would perhaps be difficult to say that any 
excuse could be oflered now, which was 
not in a great measure applicable then, 
for sparing, amidst the burthens of war, 
any internal eilbrt which was not indis- 
pensable. But the restoration of the cur- 
rency to a sound state was then deemed 
to be indispensable; and the war was 
considered not as a reason for postponing 
the required ei&rt, but as an additional 
reason for making it with as little delay 
as possible. 

The high price of gold was then, as it 
IS now, one striking indication of the de- 
teriorated state of the currency. Tlio in- 
dication might, indeed, be at that time 
more undeniable, because, gidd not being 
then our standard coin, and the guinea 
not being limited by law as to the rate at 
which it should pass current, the high 
price became immediately visible in the 
gold coin as well as in bullion, the guinea 
being actually exchangeable for as much 
as thirty shillings of the clipped silver 
The unfavourable state of our oxt hauges 
with foreign countries afforded then, as it 
does now, the other most unerring proof 
that all was not sound in the^'currency of 
this country ; a proof of which my right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer clearly admits the validity, when he 
admits that the unfavourabieness of the 
exchange might probably now be cor- 
rected by correcting the excess, or (if he 
objects to the word excess) diiniiiisliing 
the abundance of our paper currency. 
This admission 1 understood iny right 
hon. friend to make in the most unequi- 
vocal terms: not meaning thereby that I 
understood him to admit that it was ad- 
visable to diminish the paper currency 
for the sake of correcting the unfavour- 
ableaess of the exchange ; but simply that 
such a correction of the exchange would 
be the effect of such a diminniion of 
paper. 

This leads me to consider the subject of 
the exchanges, as it bears upon that of 
depreciation. I shall treat it as concisely 
as I can: botii because 1 must confess, 
that with all the attention which 1 have 
bestowed upon it, I am perfectly con- 
scious that 1 have not been able to unravel 
all the intricacies of the subject; and also 
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because it appears to me, that the whole 
question as to depreciation is disposed of* 
by the preceding part of the argurnefit^ 
that is to say, by the comparison of cur- 
rency with bullion. The stale of the ex- 
changes may add some illustration to that 
argument; but is not wanted for the pur- 
pose of establishing it. 

If that which. coLiititutes the par of ex- 
change bctwetii ,niy tw'o countries, be (as, 
if I am not mistaken, it is) an equal quantity 
of precious metal in their respective cur- 
rencies; this definition alone sufficiently 
shows that, whatever other considerations 
there may be, whether growing out of 
law or out of opinion, which regulate and 
sustain the rate of a currency at liomo, its 
value can lie esliinaled abroad by no other 
criterion than that of the quantity of pre- 
cious metal for which a specific portion 
of it is exchangeable. The foreigner 
knows nothing of the value of the cur- 
rency of any other country except that 
a certain portnni of that cuinuicy re- 
presents ami will procure in his own 
country a ceruiii quantity of precious 
metal. 

Tlie question of the exchanges would 
therefore he as siiuj)le as the question of 
depreciation, if (here wi re not confess- 
edly other causes whit h operate upon the 
exchange, and the operation of which 
may sotiitsimes be concurrent wo’th that of 
the ridativk values of the ie‘ipective cur- 
rencies, and sunietiincs may lend to coun- 
teract it. 

A country which imports from an )ther 
more than it exports to it of all other 
articles of ci>mnieice, is supposed to make 
up the ditfereiiie by a traiiMiiissi<»ii of 
bullioti. Ill poiiirol fact, this traii'itiiH son 
takes pla<'e in much fewer uisUiices than 
the theory supposes : but the nece^^ity of 
niaknig ii either actu dly or vir* .a ly, 
causes a variation in the rate of ex».i» *nge 
in favour of tue creditor, and to the itj^ad- 
vaiuage of the debtor country , iiie 
amount o( which variaiioii is measured v 
and expre'^ses, the cost of making tne 

tr^n^diissioii. 

ijupposing the currencies of two coun- 
tries each in a peifectiy sound sMti., any 
variation from the par of lixchmige be- 
tw'een them can be produced only l y the 
oue cuuiu»y having a debt to iliscbaigc 
to the otUe.r. Hupppsnig the deb;^ and I 
.cu' liu of .|wo cgu|prie45 io be exictly j 
balanced, .my variation from tbe pVa* of 
^excli^ugie bcivvcea ilieni can p|ily be pro- 
^duc^.by a depreciation iu.the of 


one of them. These causes, however, Jtoay 
both exist at the same time ; and they may 
exist either on opposite sides or together; 
in the one case aggravating, in the other 
counteracting each other. 

A country might be largely in debt to ana* 
ther,and yet, if its currency were sound, and 
the currency of the creditor country dete« 
riorated, the course of the exchange would 
exhibit only the dilference between the 
contending eli'ects of such deterioration on 
the one hand, and such debt on the other : 
—and it might happen that these eflects 
might he so precisely balanced, as exactly 
to iiLUtraiise each other. But when n. 
country is in the situation of being in- 
debted to another, and at the same time of 
having a depreciated currency, the depres- 
sion of the exchange exhibits the com- 
bined eifect of both causes. 

This last may, or may not be, our present 
situation. For I am far from taking upon 
myself to assert that the balance of the 
payments from us to the continent enters 
ibr nothing into the amount of the un- 
favourable exchange against this country. 

I only deny that it can be the sole cause 
of that unfavournbleness. Still less do 1 
pretend to define the share which 'this 
cause n)ay»^ have in producing the effect. 
But as it is obvious that the depres'-ion of 
the exchange from this cause can never for 
any great continuance of time very far 
exceed the expence of transmitting bullion 
for the liquidation of the balance of pay- 
ments : as it is notonly^ acknowledged but 
contended, that bullion for this purpose is 
in fart transmitti d ; as the expence of the 
iransmisgioii is perfectly known, ii|all its 
several parts of price, freight, and'in- 
siiiance ; and as ihrir collcctive^re^fpii is 
nottiii :sly very fir within the limits of 
1 the actual dcpress'on of the exchange; 
there will leniain of that depression a large 
share to oe accounted for, ufict’ every 
deduction that can be made on account 
of the balance of payments ; and that re- 
»naindertaii rjo otherwise be accotirtled 
for, tlun by the deterioration if our 
•.iiirenry. 

Jbe stale of the exchanges therefore is 
a proof, though I do not admit it to be a . 
necessary proof,— still less could I allow it 
to be I he K it, — of a depreciated Currency. 

I do not acbv.it it to he a nceessarys proof; 
because, the price of bullion in* ,th« 
cmrcncy Is proof su.Ticient without it^ 1 do 
not allow it to beiho lest; because, uWdeP 
certain Yrircnaist.tnces a edrrency might 
be depreciated to a limited d&gree; wimtit 
' f^B)' . 
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producing a visible depression of the ex« 
change, — nay, it might co-exist with an 
exchange positively favourable. These 
cases would arise, whenever the effect pro- 
duced upon the exchange by the balance 
of payments in favour of the country 
whose currency is depreciated in the one 
Case exactly equalled, or in the other ex- 
ceeded, the degree of the depreciation. 
But though a depreciation of the currency 
might thus exist without inducing an un- 
favourable exchange ; a state of the ex- 
change unfavourable to a great degree, 
and progressively growing worse for a 
great length of time, is an infallible indi- 
cation of a depreciated currency. 

This is all the use that 1 think it neces- 
sary to make of the arguments to be drawn 
from the exchanges ; and so far as this 
goes, I cannot understand how any one 
can doubi a*j to their bearing. We do not 
doubt v.'ilh respect to other counlrieSj that 
a sound or unsound slate of their cKi rency 
influences the state of their exchanges. 
When we see the exchanges between 
Hamburgh or Amsterdam, on the one hand, 
and JiU^sia or Austria on the other, un- 
favnuralle in a great degree to either of 
the two latter couniries, we have no hesi- 
tation ill at once ascribing that nnfavoiir- 
ablcness, in great part at least, to a depre- 
ciation of its corrency. 

My right lion. (Viend the Chnnctdlor of the 
Exrln quor, has taken what I must think not 
a very fiir advantage of an argument of an 
ho’i. gem. opposite to me, (Mr. Sharp) when 
he has nqnescntcd him as having n com- 
mended the giMieral policy of Ilnlluiul and 
of ilamhurgh as an object ofiniitalion for 
this count ly, — b* cause the lion. gent, 
stated, that by not issuing a paper- money, 
the currencies of Hoi land and of Hamburgh 
had been preserved from depreciation. 
Ihe hon. gent, certainly did not guard and 
qualify his matement with all the circum- 
stances which were ncveiiheless obviously 
connected, in his mind, with the proposi- 
fiilion which he was advancing : but it is 
quite as^fjear that noihiiig l-jt M.e jirong 
temptation of living from :i» to 

declamation, could have letl wiy right hon. 
friend so far lo nriislrdic the hon. gent's 
meaning. The meaning of liic hon. 
gent, evidently was not lo hold out Hol- 
land aH having been wi'^e in its submissions 
and compliances towards iTante, and as 
enjoying the reward of her pnule.nt obe- 
dieneb in a state of enviable hap(>iiic.ssnnd 
prospei ity. Still less could he intend (liow 
k h possible that any rational being could 


be for a moment suspected of intending ?) 
to extol the prowess of Hamburgh * 
** prowess’' was, 1 think, the word which 
my right hon. friend did not disdain to 
put into the hon. gent.’s mouth, for the 
sake of making an indignant comment 
upon it. The scope of the hon. geiit.'s 
argument, I understood to be .simply this: 
—that if Holland, impoverished by an ex- 
hausting war, and preyed upon by an 
exacting despotism,— if Hamburgh, in the 
very clutches of the French power,— if 
these unhappy states, stripped of their 
commerce and independence, could yet 
maintain their respective currencies unde- 
preciated it would seem to follow that a 
state of war, however expensive and 
hurlhensome, — that stagnation of com- 
merce,— that even the oppression of a con- 
quering enemy, — were not sulficient justi- 
fications, much less necessary causes, of 
such a system of ciMr^*ncy as that which 
(according to the hon. gc^^t.'s argument) 
now existed in this country ; and of which 
my right hon. friend and others seemed 
prepared to ju'^tify the continuance so long 
at least as the war shall continue, as our 
commerce shall be embarrassed, and as our 
enemy shall per^'Cvere in his present system 
of tiieasuies. This is what 1 undei stood the 
hon. gent, to contend : and, whatever 
might be the worth of Ins arguineiU, it 
‘‘Urelv was not open to the imputation 
which my right hon. fneni! it con- 

venient to attach toil; as if the hon. gent, 
had been guilty of the egn gious ahiurdily 
of proposing for the imitation of ibis coun- 
try, the political coinage of the Duich, 
and the military prowess of the ilam- 
hurghi-rs. 

1 am not, however, disposed to deny the 
assertion, which iiiy right hon. friend has 
grounded upon this argument, that iiifc- 
rontes aie not to he conclu'»iv» ly drawn 
from the cbiablishmciits (d* other couniries, 
whether pohtira! or commercial, to our 
own. The principles of public credit are 
so much belter understood, and so much 
more religiously observed in this country, 
th: line of .reparation between the fiuan- 
cial op. ralioiis of the .state, and the con- 
cert. s of the nalioiuil iJank, confounded 
loo oi’tcfi by i.vbiirary governments, is 
here so distinctly marked, that it cannot 
be doubted but iii tny general propositions 
arc true of p.ipcr currencies abroad, which 
would be utterly inapplicable to the sys- 
tem of the Bank of England. 

The depreciation of the Austrian paper 
money, therefore, which has been cited 
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and commented upon by my bon. friend 
near me (Mr. Huskision,} is not precisely 
an example; it is not a counterpart of our 
actual situation : but it does alFord a most 
useful warninjT • it shows how rapidly 
paper money sinks in value, when once 
power has been in any degree substituted 
for confidence; and how tremendously, 
when once the first impulse has been 
given, the force of the descent a''rumulates 
and increases. The depreciation of Aus- 
trian paper was not, in its origin, like that 
which we are now discussing; there was, 
in its origin, something of discredit, of a 
distrust (that is) of the solidity of the funds 
upon which the paper was issued. 

If solidity ol funds, however, were alone 
suflicient to keep up the credit of a paper, 
even the assignats of France would not 
have fallen so soon and so rapidly in value. 
The rulers of France by whom that paper 
money was coined, aiferted to be surpris- 
ed at the clepreciation of securities, rest- 
ing. as they contended, on foundations 
niiiic solid than tfiose of the Rank of Eng- 
land — and calculated, like the paper of 
the Rank, to fironiote the prosperity of 
the country in which it circulated. Well 
and wisely tlid INIr. Burke, when, in the 
language of an orator, and in the spirit of 
a prophet, lie I.Ttshow'-d that series and 
succession of calamiiics. which the princi- 
ples of the French r* vo!ution, in all its 
parts, musl^iievitablv produce — well and 
wisely did ho descriiie l[ur>o e.'-SHiitial rpia- 
lities (if the paper ut the Bank of England 
wiiicii coii.Niituie its real valvic. 

They (;i ‘id he, speaking of the Na- 
tional A j tiibly) imagine, that our tlon- 
ri'ihing si.iLe in England is owing to Bank 
paper, and L')t tin* B.nik paper to the nou- 
rishing condition of our commerce, to the 
solidity of our credit, and to the total ex- 
clusion of all idea of power from any part 
of the IransiiCtion. They forget that in 
England not one ^hllling of paper money 
of any desciiption is received but of 
choice; that the whole had its origin in 
cash actually deposited ; and that it is 
convertible? at pleasure, in an instant, and 
without the smallest loss, into cash again. 
Our paper is of value in commerce, be- 
cause in law it is of none. It is powerful 
on change, because in Weslmin.ster hall it 
is impotent. In payment of a debt of 20/. 
3 creditor may refuse all the ])aper of the 
Bank of England. Nor is there aniong 
us a single public security, of any quality 
or nature whatsoever, that is enforced by 
authority. In fact, it might easily be 


I shown, that our paper wealth, instead of 
lessening the real coin, has a tendency to 
increase it ; that instead of being a sob* 
stitute for money, it only facilitates its 
entry, its exit, and its circulation ; that it 
is the symbol of prosperity, not the badge 
of distress. Never was a scarcity of cash 
and an exuberance of p.iper a subject of 
complaint in this nation.^^ 

These were the characteristics of the 
paper of the Bank of England, when Mr. 
Burke contrasted U with the assignats of 
France. Its convertibility into specie 
upon demand, was suspended by the act 
of 1797, on grounds which it is not now 
necessary to discuss. The suspension was, 
for a series of years, unattended with any 
symptoms that indicated depreciation. 
And it must be our wish, as well as our 
interest, to believe, (what from reasoning 
also appears most probable,) that this sus- 
pension alone, if not followed up by ex- 
cessive issue, might have endured, as long 
as the political circumstances of the state 
might have rendered its endurance nece.s- 
sary, without producing that effect. But 
if that effect has been produced, as seems 
to be established beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, let us nut, instead of at- 
tempting to correct it, endeavour rather 
to palliate its evils, and to reconcile our- 
bclves to its consequences. Even under 
the change produced by the temporary 
suspension of cash payments, let us re- 
member, that the essential and fundamen- 
tal principles upon tvhich the character 
and the utility of Bank paper rest, are 
those described in the extract which 1 
have just quoted from Mr. Burke. Let 
us not, under the pressure of what haf 
been always considered as a temporary 
necessity, and in the despair of meeting 
what 1 trust is no more than a transitory 
niid as yet a cnrnblc evil, abjure this lan- 
guage and these doctrines of Mr. Burke, 
and adopt in their stead the cant 
sophistry of those against whom bis ar^- 
ments were directed. • 

Far be it from me to imagit?f jhat be- 
tween the notes of the Bank of England 
and the assignats of the National Assem- 
bly, there now exists that resemblance of 
which Mr. Burke in 1791 denied and dis- 
proved the existence ! But in proportion 
as I am satisfied that the Bank note is of a 
different nature from the assignat, in that 
proportion do 1 dislike to hear th^ de- 
fended by the same argunu^nts. ** Or n’esi 
pas l*asiignai qui perd, c^esi Cargeni qui 
gagn#/' was the mottq and the doctrine qf 
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a treatise, published in Paris during the 
reign of the National Assembly, for the 
puiposc of maintaining the credit of as- 
sigiiats!, by accounting for t|jc difference 
bcUvetn their nominal and exchangeable 
Yalucs. “ ll is not the Bank nolo which 
]o£cs> Ibul the dollar which gains,’* is the 
argument by which we have heard the 
rise in the riciioniination of the doilor ex- 
plained : '' It is not paper which has 
fallen, but gold which has risen/* is the 
argument winch has filled all the ptm* 
phletsand all the speeches which we iiave 
read and heard up(m this subject. The 
arguments are identically and undistin- 
guishably the sarkio:— I vvi^h that any of 
my honouiahie i'lif nds w ho maintain the 
undcpieciatcd stale of our paper currency, 
could satisfy me and the country that 
there is some essential difference ni their 
inode of applying them. 1 wisli they 
could show me that the doctrine of the 
French pamphlet might be false, whde 
that of the English pamphlets and of their 
own speeches is true. 

1 do not need to he reminded of the 
many essentia] differences in the circuin 
stadees of the (wo paper currencies. I 
am here speaking, not of the causes of 
depreciation, but simply of the fact. 'I hat 
assignats weie discvrditciJ in all sorts of 
ways, no person dotibts. But the price of 
the precious metals in tho?e assignats wa^, 
after all, the evidence and the measure of 
their depreciation. The high price which 
other commodities bore in assignats, af- 
forded, to be sure, strong suspicions ol 
depreciation; but it proved the fact, and 
estabiislicd the degree of that de[irccia*iori 
only as conipured w'iih the price for 
which the same articles could he ob^aiiU'd 
in gold or silver. J say this to guard my- 
self against the impulation of disparaging 
Bank notes by comjraring them with a 
currency so notoriously worthless and 
fraudulent. Paper curicncies may be de- 
preciated from \arious causes which have 
no resemblance to each other; but what- 
ever IrT^ilie causes of depreciation, the 
test of it is in all cases the same. 

On all these grounds, I own my enlin*, 
though unwilling, conviction — that a de- 
preciation of our paper currency does 
actuary exist; — that the permanently un- 
favourable state of the exchanges with 
forejgn countries, is an indication-*aud 
the long-continued high price of bullion at 
home, the proof— of it. 1 can at the same 
time most truly say. Hint I shall hold my- 
self infinitely indebted to any man who. 
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by reasoning and argument, by reference 
to admitted facts and established principles, 
can bring me bbek from (his most unsa- 
tisfactory conviction. — No man set out 
in the examination of the subject with less 
disposition to arrive at this conclusion : 
and no man would more gladly find rea- 
sons that could satisfy his own miiul fur 
receding from it. 

I confess, however, iilthongli I can 
make full allowance to others lor the same 
unwillingness w'hicli I have fell myself, to 
believe in the fact of an existing ili precia- 
iion, 1 am more alarmed than encouraged 
by’^ the apparent di«posiii(»n rather to 
escape Irom the avowal of this fact, than 
I to controvert it. I cannot see, without 
i concern, the constant flight from the point, 

I at wliich the contioici'^y really lies, to the 
war, to ihe harvest, to Portugal, and to 
Bumiajiaite; — m -hort, to evi-ry imagina- 
ble topic, except those nil which tin dis- 
cussion essentially imns. 'fliis may con- 
fuse and perplex the arLMmu nt, by laismg 
a crowd ot images with v^hicb it has no 
relation. But as to the point at issue, it 
seems to me a coiilession of weakness 
rather than a display of sirengtli. 

S' ill greater is my apprehension, when 
I hear what are the monves assigm d for 
continuing the pieseiit state of our cur- 
reiuy, whatever it may be, raiher than 
making any attem[)t to dec ide what that 
stale n*ally is, and, if nreessary, lo correct 
or to improve it. Some persons there are 
indi^ed so hiingninr and exriavag'Uit as to 
deny'^ aitogciiier that eiiher impiovement 
t^r correction is necessary ; or th.it the 
ideas which these woids cmivey can be 
a()piicable to a system which ihey con- 
sider, not as an evil, t ut a benefit We 
h ive been lold of “ localized** cmreiicy, 
of an " insulated** circulation, as a bless- 
ing far out-weigliing all the other ail- 
vaiitages arising finm our peculiar local 
situation ; as something analogous to them ; 
something which was wanting to i onijilcle 
the perfection of our insular < haracter, 
ami which we have fortunately stumbled 
upon by accident — for I think no man has 
been hardy enough to say', that we could 
b.a /c or ought lo have established it by 
Hc'-ign. 

One hon. gent. (Mr. Baring) only, I 
think, has gone back to the origin of the 
Bank Restriction in 17<)7,and has imputed 
to the great man who was the authoi of 
it, an. intention of laying in that measure 
the foundation of a sy.stem of fraudulent 
finance, and of providing for an indefinite 
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extension of the public expenditure abroad 
by retrenching the just value of the pay- 
ment to the public creditor at home. This 
is the imputation brought forward by that 
hon. gent. : and, while I fulty. acquit my 
right hon. friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) of any participation in this 
sentiment, 1 cannot butexprt ss my regret 
that he should not have di^,tinf:tly dis- 
claimed it ; C’^pecially as he thought 
proper to bestow siit h lavish and unqua- 
Jitied commendation upon the speech in 
which it was contained, and to di clare in 
more large and positive terms than 1 think 
lie would upon reflection be disposed to 
confirm, his concurrtneo in the general 
views and doctiines of that speech. 

Ent acquitting my right h'*ii. friend uU 
togcihci of the wildest and most extrava- 
gant of the tenets which have been ad- 
vanced l)y persons who admit and admire 
a depreciated currency, I see cause of 
suilicieiit alarm in those which he has 
avow'cd and maintained. If the « auses of 
the pre-sent stale of our currency be, as 
he says, the unfavourable balance of our 
trade, and the necessary extent of our war 
expenditure ; if so long as those causes 
coniinue to operate, gold must, as he con- 
tends, continue to flow out of the c untry ; 
if nothing can contribute to recall it, j 
except a turn of th*' exchanges in our 
favour; if that turn can never be pro- 
duced, excTpi either by the pievious turn 
of the balance of trade in our favour, or 
by the reduction of uur paper currency; 
if the balance of trade, haviii<r been turne<i 
against us by tlie anti-commercial decrees 
of our efnmiy, mu«l continue against us 
till those dec rees are repi alcHl ; and if, of 
the only otlier exp«<lient for correcting 
the « Xi hanges (vr/,. the reduction of onr 
paper cinreiicy ), niy right hon. friend, 
while ne ailmits iln- efhcacy to be pro- 
b ible, denies the applicaiion to be p«*s- 
sible ; — 1 am ah aiil the result of this 
"'cri( of propositions, e\erv' one of which 
1 c^dlcot from the spc^ecli of my light hon. 
friend, is, not only thai we have no re- 
medy foi the present evil, but th \i we are 
likely to arrive at a term, wdicii all our 
exertions for tliesalety of die country must 
cease, frmn our absoluie iiiiibiluy to main- 
tain them. 

'fhe precious metals are necessary to 
feed and sustain our military operations 
abroad. In all former wars, what went 
out in bullion for military purpo-es was 
replaced in the course of trade by fresh 
importation^:. J>ui now, according to the 


argument of my right hon. friend, our 
commerce itself is but another drain for 
our bullion, and must continue so as long 
as the enemy pleases. The time, there- 
fore, must come, when the stream, alwaya 
flowing and never replenished, will be 
exhausted ; and when consequently all 
the operations, whether of war or of com- 
merce, to which it gave motion, will stand 
still. Ttiis, 1 beg it may be remembered, 
is not my slatem''nl : it is that which I 
collect from the speeches of those wlio 
profess to see nothing rcquisiie be set 
right in the present system of our l urrency. 
It would be a staieinent of complete de- 
sfiair, d there were absolutely no check in 
nature for the course and progress of the 
mischief. One check — one only check 
there is ; a check, as 1 should think, safe 
as well as elfectual. But while we are 
comforted with hearing from my right 
hon. friend that such a check might, in his 
opinion also, be ellcctuil, we hear from 
him at the same time, that it would be ab- 
solute destruction toresoitto it. 

In addition to these niotivc> of policy, 
there are, a« I have heard th^^ night, not 
without astonishment and dismay — cospsi- 
deralions of pislice, which preclude any 
systematic reduction of die amount of our 
paper currency. Such a reduction, it is 
argued, would change the value of exist- 
ing contracts, and throw into cuiiftfi»ion 
every species of pecuniary transaction, 
lrr.m ihe rent of un: uveat landed pn.prie- 
tor down to the wages of Die pea^ant and 
tiic artisan, (looj (lod ! vvliai is tins but 
to say, that the system of inedeemAble 
paper curre.u'v must counnue t.»rever? 
What is it but to :.ay, ih it Hie debts in- 
curiTil, and thi* i'ontracts tiiurcil into, 
under the old estaiflished legal stainlard of 
the currenc y, including iln: debts and 
contrai ls ol the state itself, arc now to be 
ioppf’d ai.d squar'd to a new measure, 
sol ijp Ol igin diy as a lemponiry expedi- 
ent ; and ib it the sacrediiess of public 
faitli, and the obligation of legal cii^age- 
inents, are to ba conformed acci- 

ilentul and fluctuating derangement, and 
iiof to the antlLiit and fixed rule, ol' our 
currency r 

If this be so, there is indeed no hope 
that wo shall ever return to our sound and 
pristine state.-— I'h is objection is oT a na- 
ture to propagate itself indefinitely. 
ICvery day new contracts must necesJardj^ 
be made; and every day successively (ttk 
it is of the essence of ilepreciation to go 
on increasing in degree) at rates diverging 
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more and mor« widely from the reil 
standard from which we have departed. 
Every davj therefore, must interpose ad- 
ditional imped i meats to a return to the 
legal standard. Never did the wildest 
and most hostile prophesier of ruin to the 
finances of tins countr}’ venture to predict 
that a time slmuld coriu', when by the 
avowal )>t' pai iia'Ut'nr, nominal amount in 
papvr, without rertreiKu to any re:il 
st4iidard value in gold, wt>nld be the pay- 
ment of I ho pu die creditor. Bui still 
less could it ewer he apprehended that 
such a sysiein \\.»s to be built on the 
foundations of efpiiiy aitd right ; — that it 
Would be considered as unjust to give to 
the paper cied'tor the real value of his 
contnct'i in gohl, but just to compel the 
creditor who had triMied in gold, to re- 
ceive lor all time to come the nominal 
amount, whatever that mi^ht come to be, 
of his ''on'racr. in p.iper. 

Tb •M p^opo^tti(m .ippt'ars to me so mon- 
strm'i, and ."hows so plainly to what an 
extravagant and alaiming lengih we are 
liable to be hurried, wiien once we have 
lost sight of principle and given ourselves 
up tp the guidance of expedicnc\^ that 1 
am sure thi'i Hoine ought to lose no time 
in pronouncing its opinion as to the maxims 
by wdiichi lor lenturies, the currency of 
this country has been preserved in c nii- 
ncni purity and irnegrily ; and in declar- 
ing its determination to urknuwledgc no 
olher-j in the th(*ory of our money system, 
and to look to a fiiMciical reinrn to that 
system, not only as advantageous toth:: 
state, but inJisj'tnsabie to its justice and 
its honour. > 

For these purposes, it is in rny opinion 
lic‘Ce>'‘ary, in the liiht place, to enter a 
distinct record of w'hat is, in our opinion, 
the legal standard of our currency. 1 
know not how this can bo done with 
greater clearness and correcuicss than by 
adopting the ilrst .Seven of the Uesolutions 
proposed by the honourable and learned 
chairv^an of the Du! lion Cc.iiniiiioe. 

To these Seven llesolutioiis are ojipos'id, 
and for'^em it is intended to substitute, 
the first of (he Propositions of the right hon. 
gent, oppo&ite io me. 

I should have no hesitation in afTirming 
these first Seven Hesulutions, if tliey stood 
aimpl/and positively on their own merits: 
but when 1 find that we cannot gel rid of 
them* without admitting into their place a 
Proposition so exceptionable as the first 
^ProjKiaition of the right hon. gent.» and 
"one which, when admitted, will bring in 


its train other propositions still more ex- 
ceptionable — one in particular (I mean 
the Third) absolutely repugnant (as it 
seems to me) to common sense ; 1 consi- 
der the affirmation of the original Resolu- 
tions as doubly important, not only from 
what it will establish, but for what it will 
exclude. 

This is not the time to discuss the Pro- 
positions of the right hon. gent. Other- 
wise it would be easy to show that the 
doctrine of his first Proposition, which re- 
ferring every thing relating to the money 
of the country exclusively to the preroga- 
tive of the crown, states as altogether equal 
and indifierent the exercise of that prero- 
gative by the will of the crown alone, or 
with the concurrence of the two Houses 
of Parliament ; that this iloctrine, if not 
absoluudy false in principle and in theory, 
(a question w! ifdi I will not now discus^) 
is at least, in any );ractical view, and to 
any practical purpose, u^vsotmd : it is in- 
complete, delusive, and dangerous ; it 
states the prerogative, indeed; hut docs 
not state it as defined and regulated by 
law. This, however, is a part only of the 
objections to the right hon. gent.’s Propo- 
sition. There arc others which i shall 
lescrve till the moment, if unhappily that 
moment shall arrive, when it becomes it- 
self the subject of substantive discussion. 
What I have now said, in iny opinion 
is sufficieiu to disqualil'y it as sub uitute 
for the precise and unimpeachable state- 
ment of the monetary system of this 
country as established by the joint autho- 
rity'^ of the Crown and Parliament, which 
is contained in the hon. and learned gent/s 
firs? Seven Resolutions. 

If 1 do not go at large into these Resolu- 
tions for the purpose of explaining and 
defending the vote which I shall give in 
favour ot them, it is because in the whole 
course of this debate 1 have not hoard a 
single objection urged against them. It 
is singular that tb« whole skill of bis anta- 
gonists should have been exhausted, not in 
attacking, but in evading his statement; 
that of a chain of reasoning which, if it 
could he loosened in a single link, would, 
I admit, fall to pieces, not a single link 
has been attempted to be loosened. It 
remains entire and unbroken, and connects 
undisputed premises with an inevitable 
conclusion. 

The eighth and ninth Resolutions of the 
hon. and learned gent, contain truisms 
which no man disputes; and which the 
right boa. gent* in proposing to substitute 
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for them his "second Proposition^ only 
makes less completely true by the omis- 
sion of one essential circumstance* The 
eighth Resolution states that the notes of 
the Bank of England are stipulations to 
pay on demand. The right lion. gent.N 
s;ccon(l Proposition omits the ^ words on de- 
mand/ — Why this omission ? It can hardly 
be accidental; it can hardly be without 
some moaning : and yet the right bon. 
gent, so far as 1 have heard, in the speech 
with which ho introduced liis Propositions, 
did not oiler any thing to account for so 
singular an alteration. Is it possible that 
he can mean to say^ that Bank-notes are 
not stipulations to pay on demand ? It is 
perfectly true that the restriction law of 
1797 suspends the fulfilment of this stipu- 
lation, and protects the Bank against the 
conseijuenccs of a refusal to fulfil it : but 
does not the right hon. gent, see the dan- 
ger of confounding two things sodiderent 
as the temporary suspension of the effect of 
an obligation, and the actual annulment of 
the obligation itself? 1 am almost sure 
that the right hon. gent, must, upon reflec- 
tion, be aware of the peri loifs tendency of 
such a confusion. But in the mean time, 
forasmuch a.T a correct and complete defi- 
nition is preferable to one w'hich is un- 
dcrtiably and dangerously defective, I can- 
not hesitate to vote for the eighth and 
ninth of the original Ke.solutions, to tlio 
exclusion If the right hon. gent.’s most 
unnecessary and most suspicious amend- 
ment. 

The tenth of the original Resolutions 
contains a clear, indisputable, and (as I 
have before ile^cribed it) inevitable con- 
clusion, from the stale of the law, as accu- 
rately laid (louri in the preceding Resolu- 
tions, coupled with the notorious and un- 
disputed fact of the high price of bullion. 
The triiih of the averment contained in 
this Resolution is not directly denied. 
The dispute is only whether that which is 
admitted to be true is not nevertheless un- 
fit to be recorded. It is not denied that 
the exchangeable value of Bank-notes is 
at this moment considerably less iban their 
denominative value, if lliose values respec- 
tively be measured in gold or silver; but 
it is disputed whether gold or silver be the 
fit measure of the value of Bank-notes. 
This is in elll'Ct the whole of the argument, 
not upon this Resolution only, but upon 
the whole question in dispute. It is the 
single point on which all our discus-sions 
turn. 

I have already discussed this point so 


much at length, and have so naarly (ai 1 
am afraid) exhausted the patient indul* 
gence of the Committee, that I do not 
think myself' at liberty here to recapitu^ 
late tlie arguments upon it. 1 will content 
myself with asking of those who maintain 
a contrary opinion, and particularly of the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Vansiitart) ** If the 
precious metals, and particularly that ono 
which is the legal standard oftbe currency 
of the country, be not the proper measure 
of the value of that currency — what is 
The right hon. gent, has his answer ready 
in his third Proposition: and a most 
curious one it is . — ** Public estimation'^ is, 
according to the right hon. gent, the true 
standard measure of the value of a cur- 
rency ; and the common measure of the 
two parts of a currency as compared with 
each other. If I felt upon this question 
with the sjiirit of a partisan — if I had been a 
member of the Bullion Committee, and werd 
responsible for their Report, 1 should say^ 
that the riglit horn gentleman's third Pro- 
position was absolutely beyond ray hopes. 
Speaking impartially, I must say, that if 
I had .seen this third Proposition anywhere 
but where it is, fairly printed and number- 
ed in the right hon, gentleman's series, I 
should have thought it an invention of hia 
antagonists, calculated to place the fallacy 
of his doctrine in the most glaring and n- 
dicu!oii.s point of view, but carrying the 
licence of exaggeration rather beyond 
pardonable limits, and defeating its pur- 
pose, by the grossness of the caricature. I 
would have taken no other person's word 
than the right hon. gentleman's own, that 
he, a man of science, a man of practical 
knowledge and experience, was the author 
of this Proposition. 

Tliis Proposition, however, is not now 
regularly before u^'. I tiiink it absolutely 
incredible that it slinuid ertr be brought 
before ns for our diic'Ct confei<leration and 
adoption. It is now only to be viewed as 
the contrast and conlradiclinii of the tenth 
Resolution of the hon. and learned gent.; 
a.s intended to divert us by the prag^^ect of 
something better from sanctioning that 
Resolution. And how docs it effect that 
purpose ? By showing us that, if we willlet 
that Resolution alone, and not unsettle the 
public mind by resolving any thing at all 
about the measurement of the value of 
Bank-notes, there is already a sutficielrit 
rule for the just estimation of their value. 
What is that rule ? Public estimation." 
Good. And who is Hie party whose * 
nion is to be settled ? The public. To 
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whom do thev appeal ? To the House of 
Commons.— he public opinion is divided ; 
the public appeal to the House of Com- 
mons for judgment; and the House of 
Coiiifiions, after gravely hearing the ar- 
guments on both sides, delivers, not its 
own derision of the question in dispute, 
but a decree that the opinion of the public 
lias already decided it. 

Is this (I do not say) wise, judicious, sa- 
tisfactory? 1 ask if it be intelligible ; if 
it be not a mockery of the public ; a de- 
gradation of our own character, and an 
abdication of our own functions ? 

Again 1 say, I cannot, will not believe 
that we shall ever be seriously called upon 
to vote this third Proposition. 

But even so, we must not leave this 
main point of inquiry undeiermined, nor 
our determination upon it unrecorded. 
The tenth of the original Besolutibns con- 
tains the just and indisputable inference 
from the known law and the acknowledged 
facts of tile case. Till the indentures of 
the Mint be altered, and the statutes 
which sanction them repealed, definite 
weight of precious metal constitutes the true 
standard of our currency. By that standard 
while it subsists in law, every species of our 
currency must be measured. Measured by 
that standard. Bank-notes have not at pre* 
sent a value equal to their denomination. 
Unless the premises can be denied, it is in 
vain to dispute the conclusion. And this 
conclusion, if it be true, it is our boundcii 
dui^ solemnly to record. 

These ten Kesoiiitions therefore expound 
the law of the currency ; and establish the 
fact of the actual depreciation of that part 
of it, which consists in paper. 

Here I confess 1 should be contented to 
leave the matter: conceiving that the re- 
medy to be applied to the evil may best 
be proposed by the executive government; 
and that the causes of it, though to my 
mind obvious and manifest, yet ate not as 
capable of certain and demonstrative proof, 
as tik! fact of its existence. 

I l\^t& myself no doubt of the truth of 
the hon. and learned gent.’s Eleventh Re- 
solution. But I am not prepared to aRirm 
it by my vote. 1 think that unlike in this 
respect to those which have preceded it, 
it asserts more than it proves. And 1 
think it implies a degree of bbime upon 
the Bank, which I am not ready to impute 
to that body. 

When it is stated that the depreciation 
of. bank notes is owing to an excessive 
iasue, and that the excessive issue has been 


produced by a want of check and con- 
troul, it is dinTjcult not to construe such a 
statement as imputing to the Bank a 
heavy responsibility both for the excess 
of their issues, and for a neglect of those 
precautions by which such excess might 
have been prevented. But the check and 
control which are said to have been want- 
ing, may have been, and in point of fact 
were, in part at least, extrinsic to the 
Bank. The main check was the pay- 
ment of their notes in specie upon de- 
mand : for the discontinuance of this 
check the Bank is obviously not respon- 
sible. If indeed I could agree with my 
right honourable friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) in considering the ques- 
tion of excess as independent of that of 
depreciation, and as capable of being 
satisfactorily proved or disproved other- 
wise than throiiirli the depreciation, 1 could 
not atfirin the la^t f)f an excessive issue 
without imputing to ti ^ Bank the blame 
of having intentionally produced that ex- 
cess. But the clnr’k of cash payments 
once removed — which vv .as, as I apprehend, 
the only infallible guard against excess, 
I know of no lest by which the Bank 
could ascertain the fact that their issues 
had become excessive, except by that of 
their paper having become depreciated. 
The degree and the long continuance of 
the unfavourablencss of the exchange 
strongly indicate — and the lit 'h price of 
bullion incoiilrovertihly proves, — the de- 
preciation ; the depreciation proves the 
excess.— But such being the order of the 
demonstration, it is not till the fact of 
depreciation was established that I could 
consider that of an excessive issua. as 
proved : and it would not he until such 
excess shunld have been persevered in 
against better knowledge, that 1 should 
think it just to animadvert upon the con- 
duct of the Bank in the terms of this Re- 
solution. 

Besides, 1 confess 1 think it unnecessary. 

1 cannot help being satisfied, that without 
any .specific re^^olution on the subject of 
excess, the efiect of this debate, should 
the first ten Resolutions be adopted nay, 

I cannot help hoping that the ellect of the 
debate itself,— will be to correct that 
evil. 

For this purpose, however, it is un- 
doubtedly desirable, that the Bank should 
be disabused of some notions which it ap- 
pears to entertain, and of others which 
have been suggested in this debate; at 
least if those notions are, as they appear 
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to my undcrstandirijTi entirely erroneous. 

It is impossibie that there should be 

an excess in the issue of bank notes/^ say 
the liank, because those notes are never 
issued except upon solid security — the 
sccuiity of real mercantile transactions/^ 
Surely, it cannot be necessary to show 
th:it although this may be an adequate 
pii’caution against lo»s to the liank, it is 
inuio at^ainst an excessive issue. It surely 
cannot bo contended that every mercan- 
tile transaction, that is to say, every ob- 
ject of commerce, may be represented to 
its full value in the paper currency of the 
country, and represented not once only, 
but as often as it changes hands, without 
any inconvenient augmentation of the 
mass of that currency* A. sells to B. a 
bale of cloth, or a hogshead of sugar, and 
receives from B. a bill of exchange 
payable in two months. Here is a bill 
founded u[)Oti a real mercantile transac- 
tion. A. carries B's bill to the Bank for 
discount; and a bank-note to the amount 
of the bill is sent into circulation. Next 
day B. transfers his goods to C. and re- 
ceives from C. a similar bill of exchange. 
Here is anotlier bill founded on a real 
mercantile transaction. Like the former, 
it is carried to the Bank ; and, like it, is | 
the cause of adding a bank note of the 
same amount to the circulalion. Is it not 
plain that tins transaction may be almost 
indcfinitclytfcpeated, till the b \lc of cloth 
or the hog.snead of suf'aris represented an 
hundred fold in the curicncy of the 
country ? The security of the Bank is not 
in the rule of its issue, but in the solvency 
of the several parties. This may guard 
their notes against depreciation from dis- 
credit ; but wliat tendency has it to se- 
cure them from depreciation by excess? 

''It is impossible,’' f»thors have said, 
" that there slmiild be an excess, when the 
mass of property lo be circulated in this 
country, — the renis of land, the profits of 
trade, the expemliturc of the State, and 
llic receipt of the revenue, — are grown 
and daily growing to an amount so much 
beyond all former experience." " Tlic 
amount of the circulating medium," it is 
said, " so far from having increased in a 
ratio equal lo that of lhc.se several enor- 
mous demands for its employment, hears 
an infinitely smaller proportion to those 
demands than it has done at former 
periods of our history. It cannot Iheiv- 
forc be in exce.ss.** — ^This proposition has 
been much dwelt upon bv many genile- 
men who have spoken in this debate : 
(VOL. XiX. ) 


and the difficulty of dealing witb it 
this— that on neitherside of the comparijipa 
are what it assumes as data, 
certain; that on the one side the total 
amount of the currency of the countfy^ 
including paper of all kinds, is iieces^rify 
unknovvn ; and on the other side, whg 
there (as I have betbre had occasion to 
ask) that. shall pretend lo cstitD'Jte wif]i 
accuracy the aggregate' amount of all the 
private transactions of the coimti y ? The 
peremptory inference that excess is impos- 
sible, i.s surely not lo be drawn with con- 
fidence from premises necessarily conjec- 
tural. 

In one sense, indeed, which, hovvever» 
I can hardly suppose to be intended, it 
may be true that there never can be any 
such thing as excess, or supcrabund<anc.e 
of currency in a country : it cannot be 
superabundant if you do not care Tor its 
depreciation. Suppose for instance ten 
millions sufiicient to carry on all tUc 
transactions of the country — fabricate 
fifteen millions of paper instead of ten, the 
whole fifteen will circulate: — the only 
consequence wdil be, that the commodities 
for which it is exchanged will rivse 
per cent, in their nominal price. Make 
those fifiecn millions twenty ; the addiiioa 
'will in like manner be absorbed into the 
enhanord prices of commodities. Exceijs 
of currency cannot be proved to the con- 
viction of those who will not admit depre- 
ciation to be the proof of it. 

But again, if we were lo allow the ac- 
curacy and certainty of all the d>i(a that 
arc assumed by those persons who have 
relied on this argument; to allow whatever 
amount they please for the pecuniary 
transactions of the country, public and 
private ; to allow ihiini to fix where they 
please, the amount of the currency ; and 
to assume that its actual amount the 
present moment, consisting, as it does, 
almost exclusively of paper, is not greater 
— is even less— than when it consisted in 
part, and in great part, of gold ; — still it 
w'ould remain for them, before they could 
infer the impossibility of excess, ttfshoiv, 
that there w as po improved mode of car- 
rying on the transactions of the country, 
whicli facilitated and quickened all pecu- 
niary transfers, and made a less quantity 
of currency perform what had leqsrired a 
greater amount before ; it would remain 
for them to show that the very subslitytiun 
of paper for gold did not greatly conirU 
bute to this facility ; that a bank note of 
one hundred pounds would not perform 

(4 C) 
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4ti a gircTi space time an Infinitely 
grente^- nnfuber of operations in exchange 
^ofcomnindities titan an equal sum in the 
more bulky and lesa transferable shape of 
guineas. 

That these or any other argucntnts can 
disprove the possibility of excess, i utterly 
deny, — and 1 trust that the Bank has, by 
' this tirtie; ceased to believe. On the 
' Other hand, that the existence of excess 
can be proved hy the converse of these 
arguments, or that any conclusive infer- 
ence can be drawn from the positive 
■mnount of paper in circulation, or from 
the Comparison of that amount, either with 
the amount of currency in circulation at 
'any former time, or with that of the pecu- 
niary transactions, revenue and expen- 
diture of the country, 1 do not pretend. ' 

The currency mi^ht be increased or di- 
minished in any assignable degree, with- 
out aUbrdingi any inference fairly con- 
clusive upoa the point in question, unless 
that diminution or increase were accom- 
panied by a variation of its value. Whe- 
ther that Value has or has not varied, is 
therefore the sole question. It is the 
p(^t4t from which we must return. And 
as it is one which is capable of being either 
proved or disproved directly ; they whp 
argiie about it analogically, instead of di- 
rectly, aflbrd a strong indication of their 
own distrust in the soundness of then* rea- 
soning. 

That excessive issue has therefore been 
the cause of depreciation 1 entertain no 
doubt. And although for the reasons 
which 1 have given, Ido not think it neces- 
sary to declare this tact in a distinct Resolu- 
tion, 1 trust that the statement of principles 
in those Resolutions which precede, and 
those which follow, is sulFioicnt to an- 
swer every practical purpose of such a de- 
4;laraiion. 

• The twelfth Resolution simply records 
a fact about which there is no dispute— 
the unfavourable state of the exchanges. 

']|^he thirteenth Resolution attributes this 
unfavourable state of the exchanges, in a 
greaRneasure, to the depreciation of the 
relative value of the currency of this 
counlrVf as compared with that of other 
countries ; without however excluding the 
operation of other causes. 

The fourteenth declares it to be the 
duty of the Sank, under the present ctr- 
comstances, to take the state of foreign 
exchanges, as well as the price of bullion 
into their view, in regulating the amount 
oftfaeifjisues* . . 


I&fwi tf Ute BrdWm Committee. 

The twelfth Resolutionreqnires no com- 
ment. 

To the thirteenth and fourteenth, liow- 
ever the right hon. gent, opposite me (Mr. 
Vansittart) may object, my right Jioii. 
friend (the Chancellor of the Excheqinr) 
must agree. He must agree at least, uuless 
be thinks, either that the depreciation of 
our paper currency is a good thing in it- 
self; or that, being an evil, it is productive 
of good hy which it is more than coun- 
terbalanced. He must agree to these lie- 
solutions ; for he admits that the reduction 
of the amount of Hank paper would have a 
tendency to set right the exchanges, 'flid 
state of the exchanges therefore is not in 
bis opinion, as it is in that of others, 
wholly independent of the amount of the 
Bank issues, and unaflected by it. If the 
exchanges are aftected by the issues of 
the Bank, and affect in their turn, as they 
undoubtedly do, and as by some they are 
thought to do exclusively, the price of 
gold, and the general commercial inter- 
ests of the country, the state of the ex- 
changes cannot be altogether a matter of 
indiiicrence in any question respecting 
the amount to which the bank issues should 
be carried. But the Bank have told us 
distinctly, that they do not advert to the 
exchanges with a view to regulate their 
issues. Tlicir reason for not doing so 
they state to be, that they do not consider 
the amount of their issues, |[.uul the state 
of the exchanges, as having any con- 
nexion, or bearing in any degree upon 
each other. In this opinion my right 
honourable friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) thinks, as 1 think, that the 
Bank is wrong. He must therefore na- 
turally agree with me in the necessity and 
expediency of correcting their error on 
this subject. Consequently 1 can antici- 
pate no objection on his part to the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth Resolutions. 

The fifteenth Resolution cannot be op- 
posed by any man, who is not prepared to 
go the full length of the argument, that ex- 
cess of paper currency is a thing of itself 
physically impossible, or who is not de- 
sirous of converting the temporary suspen- 
sion of cash payments into a permanent 
system. With these exceptions, every 
man must concur in the opinion, that the 
convertibility upon demand of paper into 
coin is the only permanent and certain se- 
curity against excess in the issue of paper ; 
and must be anxious that this principle, 
having been called in question, should be 
unequivocally affirmed. More especisdl/ 
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must those persons be anxious for such an 
affirmation^ \Cho are prepared to vote for 
the last but one of the propositions of the 
right lion. gent, opposite to me (Mr. Van- 
si ttart) ; in which the expediency of re- 
turning to cash payments as quickly as 
possible, is so clearly and properly recog- 
nized. 1 have already declared that I am 
one of those who concur in that propo- 
sition ; and who would not object to 
voting at the same time for the con- 
cluding proposition of the right hon. 
gent, which declares the inexpediency 
of reverting to cash payments at the 
[>rcscnt moment : but to those proposi- 
tions, the Resolutions of the hon. and 
learned gent. (Mr. Horner) which 1 have 
already discussed, and especially this 
fifteen th Resolution, appear to me to form 
tilt' best and most natural introduction. 

I now come to the concluding Resolu- 
tion of the hon. and learned gent., and that 
with respect to which alone 1 differ from 
him to the extent of being compelled to 
vole against it. Agreeing with him as I 
do in all the main principles of his argu- 
ment; adniittiiig as 1 do, that the evil 
which he has denounced exists, and that 
be and his fellow- labourers have traced it 
to its souice; admitting also that it re- 
quires remedy ; I am certainly bound to 
explain why 1 cannot go along with him 
in his practical conclusion : and 1 will 
endcavouit to explain myself upon this 
point, 1 hope to his satisfaction. 

The object of this Resolution is to 
change the term of the restriction upon 
cash payments at the Bank; and to as- 
certain, though not necessarily to shorten, 
the period of its duration. 

1 have already said, that throughout the 
whole of this business, 1 consider the 
Bank as entirely (passive. The restriction 
was originally imposed upon them by 
Parliament. By Parliament it w'as re- 
nowod more than once during the con- 
linuance of the former war, alter the 
Bank had declared its readiness to pay 
in cash ; — by Parliament it wusre-cnacted 
at the re-cornmencement of the war 
and with a policy, which 1 deeply regret, 
but for which the Bank is no way answ^er- 
able, was made commensurate in its con- 
tinuance with the continuance of the war. 
If therefore the error has prevailed of con- 
sidering this as a war measure, it is not to 
the Bank, but to Parliament, that this 
error pught to be imputed. The Bank 
was taught by Parliament so to consider 
ihe subject; and it is hard to visit upon the j 


Bank, the consequences of : cor. errpr. 

Nothing can ibe inme , Obviiuua* 
that, coheerning its owri inieie.su 
commercial corporation, the Banks t08y 
have thought itself not only wqn'p|\t^ 
but obliged to adopt «v different course bf 
conduct, with a view .to prepare for lb,e 
rOsSumption of cash payments at a period 
of six months afler a definitive treaty of 
peace, from that which they would have 
adopted with a view to a different period^ 
definite in point of time, but indepepdekit 
of the consideration of peace or war- it 
is possible that, taking the colour of tbeir 
opinions from Parliament, and considering 
the war as the cause of tire restriction, and 
peace, whenever it should be made,^ ,ps 
certain to supersede the necessity of it, 
they may have thought that the six 
months, .which are to intervene between 
the conclusion of ihe definitive treaty and 
the call upon them for cash, would be 
sufficient to enable them to replenish tbeir 
coffers; however they might have ex- 
hausted them in the mean lime, by a li- 
beral assistance to government, and how- 
ever they might have omitted to replace 
their issues by the purchase of gold iu the 
market. I do not say that such has fieen 
the conduct of the Bank: i say, tha|c/if 
such has been tbeir conduct, it is per- 
fectly natural and excusable. We know, 
indeed, in point of fact,, that they have 
omitted to purchase bullion. I regret ibis 
— because I tbink that continued < pur- 
chases. on their part, would have tended 
to keep their notes and the precious me- 
tals more nearly on a par. But we have 
nothing to do wdth the policy on. which 
the Bank conducts its own p^|3le con- 
cerns ; we have no right to extttniriC into 
the state of its coffers; and it wmild be 
highly improper and mischievous to do 
so. We had a right to require, before. the 
Bank restriction, payment of (heir notes 
in specie on demand ; that light we have 
voluntarily foregone for purposes, and 
with a view to interests not of the ^Bank, 
but of our own; and all that we have 
now strictly a right to require ofiW Bank, 
is that it shall be ready to resume its cash 
payments at the period which Parliament 
has fixed for that resumption. 

It would, therefore, in my opioion,4be 
unjust to shorten by any compuiso^ mea- 
sure the duration, or to change the nature^ 
of the term for which the restriction has' 
been enacted. 

But 1 also think ihe change would -be 
impolitic as well as unjust (an for. ad* 
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tiering to our bargain ; although I do not 
think it a very wiisc one. 1 am afraid, 
th^t if we proposed to alter it for our own ' 
convenience, we should hot only not ob- 
tain our object, but, by throwing loose the • 
terms pf the existing agreement, should 
risk the nou'perfonnance of that agreement 
when the period for exacting it arrives. 

That our first object might be defeated 
by the Rank, if we could suppose that the 
directors of the Bank (which, however, I 
am very far from believing) were capable 
of defeating it by design, — is sufficiently ! 
obvious. But even innocently, and with ' 
ihe sincerest desire to conform themselves ' 
to the expressed wish of Parliament, the 
Bank directors, suddenly driven out of the 
course w'hich they may have adopted in 
reliance upon the former act, by this new 
and unlooked-for interposition, might, by 
the very measures which that interposition 
Tendered necessary, create a state of 
things which would oblige us hastily to 
recall it. 

We read in the Report of the Bullion : 
Committee of the alarming ellects of a 
too sudden and violent contraction of the 
Bank issues. We feel at the present mo- 
ment the ill eOect of an uncontrolled aug- 
mentation of them* The result of the 
prr^ent discussion must and nill be (1 
cuimot doubt but it will) to check the 
latter evil : but I am afraid, that, by fix- 
ing peremptorily a new period for open- 
ing the cash coders of the bank, we should 
incur a danger of the former kind to an 
extent of which the consequences cannot 
be foreseen. Of these consequences, that 
which 1 most apprehend, which I think 
. the mo^kf ertaiii, and consider as the most 
to be deprecated, would be that, the act 
under which the restriction is now li- 
mited being repealed, the new Hmitation 
would be found impracticable ; and that 
we should thus be left without the pros- 
, pect of any definite period fur the resto- 
ration of the sound and n;^tural state of 
, oqr f lirrency. 

In the present state of this discussion, 1 
ahail pe well contented if we come out of 
, the committee witb^ the principles of ^ our 
' ihhiiey system unequivocally recognized, 
and with the prospect of our return to the 
of them only not impaired. Of 
issue 1 will not despair. For the rest, 

. '‘Jb.nhi willing to leave to the good sense 
^^.ipid*good intentions of the Bank, and to 
-'the suggestions of the executive govern- 
1 luent^ that gradual retrenchment of the 
. i^cess of wr p'dp^r cfirrency, which can 


alone correct those e^dls, the existence 
of which we all agree in acknowledging. 
1 impute nothing to the Bank for what- 
ever has taken place amiss : 1 rely con- 
fidently on their disposition to amend it. 
As to the government, 1 am quite sure, 
that whatever may bo the present feelings 
of my right hon. friend, no obstinate at- 
tachment to preconceived opinions will pre- 
vent him from looking at the whole subject 
with impartiality, or from setting himself 
with that solicitude which its importance 
demands to review and to re-consider all 
the facts and arguments connected with 
it, and to adapt his conduct (his counsel, 
rather — for it is in that way alone that he 
can properly influence the Bank) to what- 
ever may after full deliberation be liii own 
final and sincere conviction. I think that, 
after full deliberation, he cannot be con- 
vinced but aright. 

If i am asked, What will you then 
be satisfied, after all, v ith doing norhing ? 
— with Icviving things as iL»^y are?'' I 
answer— We the House of Commons do 
perhaps as much as at this moment we 
can do, we do something practical — some- 
thing essentially useful and important, if 
we strengthen, by a declaration of our 
opinion, the foundations of the money 
system of the country ; if we re- establish 
tiie credit of the true standard of our cur- 
rency, at a moment when it is attempted 
to be brought into doubt and tFisrepuie. 

The Bullion Committee will not have 
sat in vain, if its Report shall have re- 
called the attention of parliament to that 
system, and that standard, which it was 
never the intention of Parliament to 
abandon. Nor will this House have mis- 
vSpent its lime, if at the condition of this 
long and anxious investigation, it shall 
give its sanction to the principles of the 
Bullion Committee, so far as the system 
of our money and the standard of our cur- 
rency are concerned, even although it 
may withhold that sanction from the prac- 
tical measure which the Report of the 
Committee recommends. 

The House was then resumed, and the 
further consideration of the Report ad- 
journed till to-morrow. 

House OF LORDS. 

Thursday, May . 

Protestant Dissenting Ministers' 
BiLL.j Viscount SuJ mouth rose, in pur- 
suance of the h(»tice he had given on a 
former day, to propose to their lordships 
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a Bill " to explain and render more eflfbc- take upon himself the astam|ftijeW tfakt he 
tual certain Acts of the 1st year of the reign was competent to become the religious itf* 
of Kin^ William and Queen Mary, and of siructor of others. - On this subject he had 
the 19ih of George 3rd, so far as the same gained extensive information, and had 
relate to Protestant Dissenting Ministers.” been made acquainted with facts, which 
The noble viscount said, it was his inten- shewed that abuses existed to a consider- 
tion at this time to bring under their con- able degree in the self-appointment of im* 
sideration ihe abuses which had arisen in proper individuals. For such was the 
the interpretation and the execution of mode generally pursued on this ocqgsion, 
two statutes, the 1st of William and Mary, that if any person, however depraved, 
and the H)th of George 3rd, so far as the however ignorant and illiterate, whether 
same related to Protestant Dissenting Mi- descending from a chimney or a pillory, if 
nisters. No man more tlian hiniseli re- he appeared at the quarter sessions, and 
spected the rights given to Dissenters by claimed to lake the oath of allegiance to 
these Acts of Toleration ^ but all classes ot his Sovereign and tliat against Popery, and 
mankind in this countr5r, the Dissenter as made the necessary declaratten provided 
well as the member of the Established by the IQtli of Geo. 111. he was entitled to. 
Church, wore interested in removing those and could demand a certificate, although 
abuses which he alluded to; tor in the there was no proof of his fitness to preach, 
proper exercise of religious duties was in- or of his having any congregation reqtlir- 
volved the dignity, the honour, and the ing liis ministerial services. Thus it re- 
sanctity of religion itself. The full ad- suited that the immunities granted by these 
vantage and liappv blessings ot toleration acts were in a number of instances claimed 
were not e\pri leiircd before these statutes; and enjoyed by individuals, to the greater 
for it unfortunately occurred, that one in- burden of the rest of their fellow- subject, 
tolerant party m religion was succeeded by Down to 1802, oneot those immunities was 
anoilu r equally intolerant; and it was not an exemption from military services; and, 
till the reign nV king William that a true to this tim|p, from serving on juries, 'and 
spirit of loirratinn was extended to those other civil dlities, which were forced upon 
whose cniiscien* ions ojiiriioiis led them to other meiiht^rs of socieiy* There was 
dissent frou* the doctrines and discif)line considerable evil in this respect, as the 
of the'l'Nt.T .i< . C'i i'ch. K'lig Wilham immunities vi^ere extended to persons who 
aUempie i- w i nna'^Mres, som*^ certainly, by every fair interpretation of 

of which. 'V .a*, h i, py t.» think, be did ^ the art,\vere not intended to receive that 
acco'ii pli * *1 ; .<no ojiuM’?. Ijc 'vas honv' ^o ! p^ivdcgi*. \\ ith rc'^pcct to fb? mode of 
say, b.itl noi l.rfn sm rt.sdul : hut lie cf- reclifying such abuses, he now ineaht to 
fuend om*. til j l.di ntion Act. xsh'ich had present a Bill to their lordships, and then 
sci.-urid filigKiUN biM riy to tiie people of sh »uld desire that it be read a first time, 
this co.iiitryi" Aiioihcr act was passed in The object of this measure Was, in the first 
the K)ii» <d the present n i^n, which phice to procure a clear declaraiion of ihe 
ann ndcd tliat U.ng Williarii. But if law, to iv.move the crroiicou- iirerpretatioli 
their lord -iiips wMiild inrn their attenli m adopted by magistrates in gCifcrat, and to 
to the tPiins ul fin s - two acts, they would prevent improper persons from their own 
fill j ill ii- the nj.poititnu nts ol rnmi'^rers and assir.iiption taking upon them an orifice of 
teacher', of religion were iii.idc contrary to all others the most important to a well-re- 
ibc spiiit and true intent of those statutes, gulated community. He should be sorry 
He bliould ever consider the present mode if »t were thought that he cast ariy impa- 
of appointment as injurious to society, and tatioii upon the difierent orders and ihtasseS 
such as he was sure was condemned by of men ; but in the account of abuses hO 
every w'onhy and enlightened Dissenter, had received, and the individuals described. 
It was a mailer of importance to society, though he would forbear to inention any 
that not every person, without regard to his name, there were persons claimirtg thos^ 
moral cliaiMCter or his intellectual facul- certificates, who were coblers, tailors, pig* 
ties, should assume to himself the ofiice of drovers, and chimney -sweepers. Hh CduTd 
instructing his fid low- creatures in their see a noble lord (Holland) ^tnlle at ttuk 
duty to (Jod. It could never be the wish recital : perhaps he considered this fan- 
of the Dissenters; indeed, from the com- ciful objection; but he could assure tfa6 
municatiuti he had had with that respect- noble lord, he meant n<f impdtaiiaii ojf tb^ 
able class of men, lie knew it was conuary Irade or employments of those men. But 
to their ideas that a person ehould thus When ha looked round ihe Houaef hd EsH 
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the . strongest respect for their lordships, 
and jet they would not feel displeased 
If hen he assured them he should be sorry 
to see any of them taking the place of lord 
WelHti^iif'of lord Gambier, or of sir Ed* 
ward jTOMew. In that sense he thought 
thie situation of those men he liad mentioned 
disqualified them from being teachers and 
instructors of their fellow-subjects. It 
Would also be understood, that he was not 
l^ishing to alter the Act of Toleration, but 
tb provide that persons applying should 
not DC entitled to their certificate, unless 
they had one signed by six reputable 
hpQeekcepcrs of the persuasion to which be 
belonged. The noble viscount read the 
provisions of the two Acts, and inferred 
from them that the intention of the legis- 
lature was not to grant the certificate to 
any but such as were in holy orders, or 
were the' teachers of a congregation. In- 
deed, the statutes had been dinerently ex- 
iained in different counties, for the certi- 
cates had not been granted, of course, in 
the counties of Devon, Buckingham, and 
Norfollc, but several had been refused. 
This, however, W'as not effictual against 
tbe applicants, fo^ they couRN^sily obtain 
the certificate from an edjo&^ or more 
distant county. With resp^^Vthc in- 
tellectual qualifications of thdijr claiming 
tfils office, though it was a matter also of 
^reat importance, he should not in the least 
interfere. But he did think it incumbent 
diat such persons should not act upon their 
own assumption of their own con^petcncy, 
without any proof of their being proper to 
be so appointed by a certain number of 
their own sect. From the returns on the 
table, it did appear that there was also re- 
quired more attention to the Established 
Church. If it was a vital part of the con- 
stitution, it deserved their most anxious 
solicitude, for whatever lower of strength 
they .might erect in the country, their se- 
cufity ^depended upon the firmness of their 
foundation. The Church of England must 
ever be considered, both by Protestant and 
Uiss^ny^jTj as that steady guide which di- 
recte.d the opinions and judguieiit of the 
whole nation. But if this part of our na- 
tional Constitution was not better attended 
t;o,.we« should be in xianger of having a no- 
l^ina) j^tablished Church, and a sectarian 
.pqpple. It appeared from the returns, that 
thiWe were places where the church could 
more than a quarter of the po- 
in othefs a much less number, and 
thej^ajority of the inhabitants lived 
nptiirards of fodr nulcs froth the church; In 


the reign of queen Anne, the necessity of 
erecting more churches occupied the atten- 
tion of parliament ; and it was at length 
ordered, that fifty new churches should bo 
erected in the metropolis. Notwithstand- 
ing the extent of the cit}' at that period, 
there had been only 10 built hi pursuance 
of those proceedings, and since that time 
the population and the buildings had in- 
creased to twice the extent of those pre- 
ceding, which induced the House of Com- 
' mons to agree, in bad times, that thcie was 
a necessity to build 50; therefore upon the 
same reasoning, there was now a necessity 
to build 100.<— The noble viscount next no- 
ticed the ideas he had before entertained 
respecting pluralities, when he thought 
they were only to be found in the hands of 
poor individuals; but he was sorry to say 
he had authentic informaiion that they 
were only to be found amongst the hightr 
bcneficed clergy. In bringing this mea- 
sure forward, he again most strongly dis- 
claimed any motive or intr^iition of adopt- 
ing any measures of intolerance toward.^ 
the Dissenters; he was abhorrent towards a 
disposition of that nature. The noble vis- 
count concluded by presenting the Bill to 
the House, and moving that it be read the 
first lime. 

Lord //o//unr/said, he would not act so ir- 
regularly as to oppose the first reading of a 
Bill, but he thought it right, in candour, to 
state, that he could not agree ^.ith the no- 
ble viscount in the object proposed. The 
noble viscount founded his measure upon 
an opinion, that it was only by the permis- 
bion of government that persons were en- 
titled to preach those religious doctrines 
which they held. Now, he on the con- 
trary, was of opinion, that every person had 
a right to preach lliose religious opinions 
which he conscientiously believed. lie 
regi cited that tlie noble viscount bad spoken 
invidiously of persons in inferior situations 
of life becoming preachers, for surely they 
were fully as entitled to preach those reli- 
gious opinions which they conscientiously 
believed, as those who received the adv.ni- 
tages of the rich endowments of the church. 
He regretted also, that his noble friend 
should have at ull touched upon the sub- 
ject, as in his opinion it could only tend to 
excite uissentions. No case hail been made 
out which called for the interference of 
Parliament. The exemptions from civil 
duties, of which tiie noble viscount com- 
plained, couhl only apply to a few per- 
sons, and it was better that those few per- 
sons should have their cxemptionv than 
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that Parliament sliuuM run tlic risk of ex* 
citing those disseritioiis which must be 
caused by meddling with the ToleratiMi 
Act. He agreed with the .noble viscount 
as to the proprietv of increasing the num- 
ber of churches, nut whilst he had no ob- 
' jeciioii to a grant by Parliament for that 
• purpose, he thought that the Church itself 
ou^ht to be called upon to contribute to 
an ol/jeet, in which the interests of that 
Church were so matciially involved. He 
would not now go futttber iuto the subject 
until he bad read thyj |Mi r hut to the ob- 
ject slated by the viscount he was 

decidedly hostile, thinking it much better, 
and infinitely the wiser course, that the 
Toleration Act should remain untouched. 

l^ord Viscount Sidmouth, in explanation, 
disclaimed the slightest intention of speak- 
ing in the least invidiously of the persons 
wlium he had alluded to, on account of 
tbeir inferior station in life. As to the 
Toleration Act, it was no part of his ob- 
ject at all to alter it; his only purpose 
was to have it ascertained with certainty 
what the law was. On the subject of 
Churches, he thought a Bill ought to be 
passed, enacting, that in every new church 
or chapel a certain portion of the area 
should be set apart for the admission of 
the people, without any charge. 

Eirl Stanhope thought it would be better 
for the noble viscount to begin by some 
measure tor building places of worship to 
accommodate those members of the Es- 
tablished Church who were now, as stated, 
for want of that accommodation, obliged 
to go to meeting-houses, before he tried 
his hands with the di.ssenters. 

The Bill was then read a fust lime, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Copv Of Loud Sidmooth’s Bill kk- 
LATJNG TO PttOTF.STANT DlhjENTlNC Ml- 
NisTi-Bs-l The following is a copy of the 
Bill as brought in by Lord Sidniouth : 

A Bill, intituled, an Act to exfdaiii and 
rend<»r more enecliial certain Acts of 
the First Year of the Reign of King 
William and Queen IWary, and of the 
Nineteenth Year of the Reign of his 
present Majesty, so far as the same 
relate to i’rotc.staiit Dissenting Minis- 
ters. 

Whereas by an Act made in the first 
y^ar of the reign of king William and 
ifueen Mary, intituled, ' An Act for cx- 
' empting their Majesties Protestant sub- 
ejects dissenting from the Church of Eng- 


« land from the Penrities of certain Laws,’ 
persons dissenting from the l^urcb of 
England in bply orders, or pretended holy 
orders, or pretending to holy, orders, and 
preachers or teachers of any congregation 
of Dissenting Protestants, in order to tbeit; 
being intitled to certain exemptions, bet 
nefits, privileges, and advantages, by the 
said Act grautud, are required to declare 
their approbaJJi|||i^and to subsowbe 
certain Ai‘tid|^^^H|L|jon ; and whereai 
by another the nineteenth 

year of Uie o^^Hws present Majesty^ 
intituled, the furtl,w relief 

* of Protestant Diifa^iiting Ministers and 
' Schoolmasters,’ it is enacted, that every 
person dissenting from the Church of Eng- 
land in holy ordefs, or pretended holy 
orders, or pretending to holy orders, being 
a preacher or teacher of any congregation 
of Dissenting Protestants, if he shall scru- 
ple to declare and subscribe as required by 
the said first recited Act, may make ana 
subscribe the declaration in the said last 
recited Act set forth, in order to his being 
'entitled to the exemptions, benefits, privir 
leges, and advantages, granted by the 
said first recited Act, and to certain other 
exemptions, benefits, privileges, and advan- 
tages, granted by the said last recited Act : 
and whereas doubts have arisen as to the 
description of persons to whom the saiq 
recited provisions were intended to appl^l 
and it is expedient to remote the said 
doubts; May it therefore please your Ma- 
jesty that it may be declared and enacted. 
And be it declared and enacted by the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent ot the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that every per- 
son being a Protestant dissenting from the 
Churcli of England in holy orders, or pre- 
tended holy orders, or pretending to holy 
orders, wlio shall be appointed or admitted 
to be the minister of any separate cbngre- . 
gation qf Dissenting Protcslants, duly cer- 
tified and recorded or registered Accord- 
ing to law, shall be, and is hcieby de- 
clared to be, a person entitled to 
himself to be a dissenting minister, within 
the intent and meaning of the said recited 
provisions of the said Acts ; and that no 
other than such person as arorl*aaid is so 
entitled within the intent and meaning of 
the same. , , 

•* And be it further enacted, that froto 
and afler the passing of this Act, Upon' Ittto 
appointment of any perjionj' being a Pro- 
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apt forth in the ^Schedule of this Act 
A., to he directed to the joatices of 
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» bii|died ; pnd every socb mmiater, who 
leapg the certificate to him granted 
hPUforemld to be refolded at any general 
jandgit tifthc peace to he boiden aa afore- 
IHtMn * afier the dete of the 
ghlAceMdfioate, In the manner Erected by 
^ie Ae^ Qnroef haing firat made on the 
gidhaf or more credible vritnesa or 
gHmanee of the hand-writing of the se- 
imnil peraoni of tha aaiA congregation 
flhpM|M|iiga are lut^^cribea to the said 
be and ft hereby allowed, 
fonbar proof, to take the oaths and 
0 aildco tff 4 epbacribe the declaration 


dliiealing miiiisterg who before the paisiiig 
of tbh Act shall have tab»ii the oaths ana 
subscribed the declaration mentioned or 
set forth in the said recited Acts, or'either 
of them, to have and emoy the escemptions* 
benefits, privilenkw^ad vantagesgranied 
by the said A^li9|||Uber of them. 

And wberfM^Hbzpedient to exempt 
from certain ppiaHWo^her persons herein- 
after daicribM^ mo Aall make and snb- 
scribe the d^Uuration set forth in the sa^d 
Act of |be nineteenth year of the reign of 
his preient Majesty, be it further enacted, 
that in case any person, being a Protestant 
disyenting from the Church of England, 
and in bpiy orders, or pretending to holy 
orders, but who not have been ap- 
pointed or admitted the nunister of any 
separate congregation of Dissenting Pro- 
testants, shall dcsirqus of qualifying 
himself according to this Act, tol pieqcli 
and officiate as a diwenting minister, it 
shall be lawful for ony or more sub« 
stantial apd reputable householders being 
respectively Dissenting Protestants of one 
and the same sect or persuasion with the 
person applying, to certify, on their con- 
sciences and belief, by writing^nder their 
hands and prqper names, in tne form set 
forth in the Schedule of this Act marked 
Bh, to be dirqc(ed to the justices of the 
peace, at the general sessions qf the peaqo 
to be holden for the county, riding, or 
place, where the said householders, or the 
major part of them, shall reside, tjiat such 
person is a Protestant Dissenting minister 
of their sect or persuasion, ana baa b«en 
known to them every of them, for the 
space of at the least before the d|Ue 
of the said certificate, and (bet such perspn 
is of sober life and conversation, and of suf- 
ficient abilii^ and fitnesss to preach or 
teach and officiate as such dissenting mi- 
nister ; and every person to whom tudh 
last mentioned.certificate shall be granted* 
who shall cause the same to be recorded at 
any general session of the peace to be 
boldeitai aforesaid, within after the 
date of the said certificate in the manner 
directed by this Att, proof being first 
made op the oath of nr more cm- 
(|ib)6 wi^ fir Iff Mfi- 

grfiimg of mmmlAmMNiyvtam Hgmw 
am iiuifinaaiA iDilhii lud ce fiAfi^tAi aoaU 
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be^ and is hereby allowed, without further 
proofs to take the said oaths, and make and 
subscribe the said declarations in the said 
recited Acts mentioned or set forth ; and 
every such person, after taking the said 
oaths, and making and subscribing the said 
declarations in manner and it))on the proof 
aforesaid, may from thenceforth preach 
and officiate as a dissenting minister in any 
congregation of Dissenting Protestants duly 
certified and registered f)r recorded ac- 
cording to law; and every person so qua- 
lifying himself as last aforesaid, shall be 
wholly exempted from all and every the 
pains, penalties, punishments, or disabili- 
ties inflicted by any statute mentioned in 
the said recited Acts, or either of them, 
for preaching or officiating in any coiigre- 
gatioA of Protestant for the ex- 

ercise of religion permitted and allowed 
by law. 

And be it fort her enacted, that upon 
the appointment adiiiis'^ion of any per- 
son of sober life and convorsaficn to bo a 
probationer for the exercise during '«♦ time 
to be limited of tbe funcUori'* (4 a Protes- 
tant dissenting minister, it shall be lawful 
for any or more di'«»eiriMr' ministers 

who shall have tak n the said orh's, a:;(I 
made and subscribed ilic said deci irationn 
pursuant to the said recited Acts or eilber 
of them, or this Act, to cend’y the said ap- 
poiiilment^r admission by wridng u uler 
th^ir hands, in the form set Ihrih in die 
schedule of this Act marked C. to be di- 
rected to the justices of the peace at tiic 
general session of the peace to be hidden 
for the (NHiniVi riding, or place where ttie 
said mini lers or major patt ut tium, shall 
reside, and that ibc person so apjionUvid 
or a<li»itifd is of so'ocr life and eonyeri'a- 
tion. and lijs been knovrn to them ior the 
.spare of before the date of uie s id 

ccrtifieatv, and every peison to whom such j 
last mentioned cenificaie sbali be granted, 
who shall cause the same to be recorded 
at any general session of the peace to be 
bolden as aforesaid, wiihin after the 

date of tbe said last no n tinned certificate 
ill the manner diri cied by tms ict, (proof 
being fir^t made on the oath of or 

more credible wiiness or witnesses of tbe 
bttnd -writing of the said m’mi ’ittrs who-se 
names are subscribed to the said certifi- 
cate), shall be and is hereby rdlovved wi*t: 
out further proofs to take the uid oaths, 
and to make and subscribe the said several 
declaratibns in the said fecitt'd acts men- 
tiohUtf 6r set (brth ; tind "every such per- 
•on, after ^king the said oaths, and niak- 
( VOL. XIX.) 


ing and subset ibifig tbo' 
may from theficefbrth, duriflfg {Ai ftiuHud 
specified in such certificate, 
ceeding next enauiUg, |inta<^ti 
officiate as such probationer In ahy bill- 
gregation of Dissenting Protestants duly 
certified and registered or ' recorded af?* 
cording to law; and every person so .atift* 
lifying himself as last aforesaid, slbaU be, 
and is hereby declared to be, dul4ng tijja 
space of exempted from all .andi 
every the penalties, punishments, and difi* 
abilities inflicted by any statute mentioned 
in the said recited Acts, or cither of thejn, 
for preaching or officiating in any congre.* 
g:\tion of Dissenting ProtestanU for thp 
exercise of religion permitted and allowed 
by law. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that nothing hcreiii contained shall be 
ccnstnied to authorise or enable any per- 
son to qi).a) I fy more than as such 

probationer. 

"Ami be it further enacted, that.thte 
justices of the peace, to whom any such 
certii'icitc as aforesaid shall within tlio 
time herein limired be temlered at their 
general rjes^ioii, shall, and they are hereby 
iTcjuirpd, abf r suc h proof in verificatioU 
diercof as is herein directed, to «d- 
ministpr tile said oaths and declarations to 
the person producing such certificate, 
iqion hig nflering to take and make and 
suh«fcribelhc same respectively, and there- 
upon to rccoid (he said certificate at thn 
•.a: I and thereof to keep a register: 

Frovidf'd always, ih.it any declcration re- 
quired to f>o sub'^cribed by tbe said recited 
Act'i or e< her of I'.iem, shall be subscrib- 
ed in open court, with the proper Chris* 
tian and surnamo nnJ names of the person 
making such df clt^ration in his own hand- 
writing, and in tbe usual manner of hit 
writing, the same in W'ords at length, and 
not otherwise : Provided tfivTiiys, th^t in 
the boiiy of every certificate gfanted'by 
the said officer or officers of the safd ciiuirt 
to any person as such probationer and not 
as minister, there shall be expliftssed t^ 
lipiitatlon nftiqie for which such certificatii 
shall be in force by virtue of this ' ‘ 

“ And be it furiher enacted, that every 
cer^Ticr.te cf appointment or admission of 
any such ruinistcr, or of any perlsoii 
OiV.ciate ns such minister, of of" any siitfi 
prebationer pursuant to this Act, shall ‘fill 
subscribed \rith tl:e tcspeclivc pfj^p^ 
names of the several per^dns granCih’g^ tlfik 
sarrie, in their own hand-writin^J^aiwf ft 
the usual manner of their writing and sub* 
(4D) 
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scribing the same, and in the presence of 
the per^n or persons who is, or are to be, 
the witness or witnesses, to verify the same 
before the court of general session of the 
peace in the manner here directed. 

** And be it further enacted, that this 
Act shall be deemed and taken to be a 
public Act, and shall be judicially taken 
notice of as such by all judges, ju.<;tice8, 
and «<others, without being specially 
pleaded. 

Schedules to which this Act rtfers* 
SCHEDULE (A). 

Certificate of Appointment or Admission of a 
Minist^ to a separate Congregation. 

To the justices of the peace at the ge- 
neral session of the peace to be holdeii for 
the county, (riding, city or town, as the 
case may he), of \Ve, whose names 
are hereunto subscribed, being respective- 
ly substantial and reputable householders, 
belonging to the separate congregation of 
dissenting Protestants of the sect or per- 
suasion denominated [Here describe the 
sect or persuasion of dissenters] duly cer- 
tified and recorded (or registered] accord- 
ing to law, to be holden at [Here insert 
the house, chapel, or place, and the parish, 
town, and county where the congregation 
assemble] do certify that A. B. of 
being in holy orders (or pretended holy 
orders, or pretending to holy orders, as 
the case shall require) hath been appointed 
minister of the said separate congregation, 
and has been admitted and is in the peace- 
able possession of the place of minister of 
the same. Given under our hands this 
day of ill the year of our 

Lord 

Signed and subscribed by (Signed) 
the above-named C. D., C. D. I /. K, 
K F. G. IL, /. K., L. M., E. F. L.M. 
and N. 0. in the presence G. H. j JV. 0 . 
of P. Q. of the day 
above written. 

SCHEDULE (B.) 

Certificate of Appointment or Admission of a 
sufficient Person to preach and officiate (ts a 
Dissenting Minister. 

To the justices of the peace at the 
general«^ession of the peace, to be holden 
for the county, riding, city, or town, [as 
the cjise may be], of We, whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, being re- 
spectively substantial and reputable house- 
holders and Dissenting Prostestants of the 
sect or persuasion denominated [here de- 
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cribe the sect], do certify on our con- 
sciences and belief, that A. B, of is 
a Protestant Dissenting minister of our sect 
or persuasion, and one of our congrega- 
tion, and that we have and each of us hath 
known the said A. B. for the space of 
at the* least, before the date 

of* this our certificate, and that we duly 
believe in our consciences that the said 
A. B. is a person of sober life and conver* 
salion, and of sufficient ability and fit- 
ness to preach or teach, and officiate as a 
dissenting minister. Given under our 
hands this day of in the 

year of our Lord 

Signed and subscribed by (Signed.) 
the above-named C. D. C. D. I. K. 
E. F., G. H., [. A'., E. F. L. M. 
L. Ar.,and iV. U., in the G. H, iV. O. 
the presence of P. Q. of 
day above-written. 

SCHEDULE (C.) 

Form of the Certificate qf Appointment or Ad^ 
missioH of a Probationer, 

To the justices of the peace at the ge- 
neral session of the peace to be holden for 
the county of We, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, being respectively 
dissenting ministers, duly qualified accord- 
ing to law, in the sect or persuasion deno- 
minated [here describe the sect], do cer- 
tify that A. B. of is a. person of 
sober life and conversation, and has been 
known to us for the space of before 
the date of this our certificate, and hath 
been appointed or admitted by us as a pro- 
bationer for the exercise of the functions 
of a Protestant Dissenting minister for the 
term of , after qualifying himself as 
required by law. Given under our hands 
this day of in the year of our 
Lord 

Signed and subscribed by (Signed.) 
the above-named C. D. C. D. /. K. 
E. F., G. IL, I. K., E. F. L.M. 
L. M., and N.O., in the G, IL N, O, 
presence of P. S., of the 
day above-written. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, May d. 

London Theatre Bill.] Mr. Mellish 
moved the order of the day for the se- 
cond reading of the London Theatre Bill. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was not surprised 
at the hon. gent, pressing this motion ; but 
trusted, when he heard the explanation 
which it was in his power to oi|er, that hf 
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woutd agree to the postponement of it 
till next session of parliament. At the 
discussion of this question six weeks ago, 
he had, from a ronsidcrattoti of the sub- 
ject, when other gentlemen were for post- 
poning it till another session, only a^ked 
for a delay of a few weeks, in order to 
enable a set of disinterested noblemen and 
gentlemen to inquire into the situation of 
Drury-lane Theatre, and endeavour to dis- 
entangle that concern from the pecuniary 
tiiiiharrassments which precluded any ar- 
rangement being made for rebuilding it. 
lie had now to state the result of that 
inquiry, which was, that there appeared to 
them to be the strongest probability that 
Drury-lane Theatre might be reconstruct- 
ed, and thus one of the main grounds on 
which the present petition rested, done 
away. The Chairman of that Committee 
(Mr. 1\ Moore) would have to declare, 
that the most material obstacles to the re- 
construction of Drury-lane Theatre had 
been removed, and that the Committee 
had been even able to draw out a plan, to 
wdiich, as there had already been some, 
there was no doubt but there would be a 
number, and a sufTicient number, of sub- 
scribers to rebuild the Theatre. On these 
grounds he recommended the postpone- 
ment till next se»sion ; he required no 
greater indulgence, and, as an individual 
member parliament, if Drury-lane 
Theatre was not then in the course of 
btdng erected, he should certainly take no 
part against this application. He would 
'jot enter into any discussion as to whether 
wo or three theatres were necessary. 
There was now only one, and a great pro- 
bability that, in a very short time, there 
would be two on the old fouuiiation. But 
at any rate, as llie patents for these were 
obtained hir a valuable consideration, it 
could never be consistent with justice to 
deprive them of their right without giving 
a compensation for the same. In that 
case they might wait till another session, 
and then see whether these titles were in a 
condition to permit their holders to ^uild 
themselves, or so good as to be worth 
purchase of other persons. 

Mr. Browne did not think the explana- 
tion that had been given so satisfactory as 
the House had a right to expect, alter what 
had taken place six weeks ago, when the 
subject was formerly under their notice. 
Even supposing that a second theatre 
would be rebuilt, there was no grorund for 
saying that a third might not be necessary. 
To those wjio were of this opinion the ex- 
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planation must be of no weight ; but even 
to those who had thought that assurance 
should be given for the rebuilding of Drury- 
lane Theatre, little satisfaction could be 
given by the meagre statement now made ; 
for all that it went to say was, that the 
embarrassments of that concern had been 
looked into, but not a word of any ar- 
rangement being made for going on with 
the erection of a theatre. It newer was 
suggested six weeks since, that on this 
ground the present Bill should be post- 
poned ; and still there was another point 
on which it stood completely untouched, 
namely, the expediency of giving the 
town a third theatre, which had many ad- 
vocates, while there was certainly notone 
who maintained that a single theatre was 
sudicient fur the amusement of this great 
metropolis. He therefore gave bis sup- 
port to the Bill. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, said, it 
was his intention to assert, that on or be- 
fore the 1st of October next it would be 
ascertained whether Drury-lane Theatre 
could be rebuilt or not ; and if it could be 
rebuilt, there would be at that period con- 
siderable progress made towards its re- 
construction. Of this there was a great 
probability, as the most material obsta- 
cles, with regard to the pecuniary con- 
cerns of the theatre, had been removed. 

Mr. W. Pole thought the statement of 
the hot), gentleman perfectly satisfactory, 
and that it would be a harsh, if not an un- 
just proceeding, to refuse the postpone- 
ment of the Bill under such circumstances. 

Mr. Peter Moore said that the Commit- 
tee (of which he had the honour to be 
chairman) had two points to consider; 
the iirst was the amount and nature of the 
claims upon the theatre; the second, the 
probability of its being rebuilt. With 
respect to the first, he assured the House 
it had been so intricate and extensive as 
to demand a very laborious attention for 
the six weeks allowed them ; yet he had 
the pleasure to say, that all the claimants 
had acted in a most liberal inanwier, and 
indeed there had been a kind of compe- 
tition among them, who would sacritice 
most towards the re-establishment of the 
property and the amusements of the public. 
Nor had his right hon. friend (Mr. She- 
ridan) been behind them in liberality and 
an anxious expression to devote liis pri- 
vate to the general interests. As m his 
whole political and private life, so he had 
on this occasion evinced the utmost dis- 
interestednessf and in giving up his own 
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rights, had proceeded till the Committee 
thougiu it necessary to put a stop to it : 
all that he had ever said was, ''Bo all you 
can for the suflerers.’^ The hon. gentle- 
man then read a declaration of the Com- 
niiltce, to the xifect that all the material 
obstacles towards disentangling the con- 
cern were removed : and, with regard to 
the second point, namely, the rebuilding 
of tho -liiujaire, all thi* indulg(:ncc he ashed 
was for time to rebuild that iiuule struc- 
ture. So convinced was lic tliat this 
would be thouf^ht rea^^onable by tb*. 
House, that he even hoped his hoii. iVtend 
(Mr. Brewiie) woiiid move the stcond 
reading Ui tins day three months, but icst 
he should not do so, to put it in a proper 
way, lie begged leave to move that 
amendment himself. 

Cu’iieial TarUton seconded the amend- 
ment, and was of opinion that time ought 
to be given for the rebuilding of the the- 
atre. IJe appealed to tiie feelings of the 
House, and called on them to coiisiiler the ! 
immortal woiks of Mr. Sheri(h:i, and the. 
stoical philosophy with which in thr.t 
House he had witnessed tlio destruction of 
his property. Sorely some indulgence 
was due to such merit. After ail, he 
could not nee of what use a third theatre 
Would be, when Mr. Kemble, an accom- 
plished actor and scholar, w as under the 
necessity of introducing (]uadrupeds to 
fill the only one which the town now en- 
joyed. But this was the a';c of specula- 
tion. They had hon. gentlemen specu- 
lating in canals, who were not possessed 
of a foot of land, and cared very little for 
the water ; and they had hon gentlemen 
speculating in iheatios, who never icad 
the poets, and never entered a pbiy-huusc. 

Mr. Marryatt dibavowc-d being a specu- 
lator of any kind, and uoiictd itie exuca',e 
inconviiiierice to w'hich the public Wi ie 
put by having only one thtr-re. If a 
genth-inari applied ior a box for him. elf 
and family, be w'as inroimtd he coolii not 
get ont^ for founeeii dcivs; and thob lak- 
^iiig it im chance for that time, il ilu y 
wanted to laugh at a comedy, they wer- 
perhaps seated lo cry at a tiag^ dy : at-d if 
they desired a tragedy, tiicv might be 
treated with a comeox* or a nieio dr .ruvi. 
It thus iiappened that liie managers of 
theatres were not competitors for public 
favourwbut the public were compelirors 
for the favour of tlie .single manager vvh(» 
now monopolized die task of providing* 
amusement for this great city. lie did 
ttot see it shewn even" iliat a. third theatre 
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was unnecessary ; apd of this he was 
sure, that if more theatres were allowed to 
be built, the public would not have them 
constructed of a size only to augment the 
profits of the managers, at which the au- 
dience could neither hear nor see those 
fine expressions of countenance which 
coiistiiuLed the charm of acting ; but of a 
moderate extent, where neither horses nor 
as'.es could be exhibited. There was ano- 
ther ccn.'ideiation w'hich pressed upon 
him from the present stale of the theatri- 
cal w'otld. Some of the very best male 
and temale pei formers in the country 
could not procure engagements, being 
thrown out by the quadrupeds, which 
could be obtaint'd at a cheaper rate, and 
could act on the largest iheatio, as there 
was no necessity for watching the expres- 
sive turns of their countenances ! It hud 
been said by Mr. Koiuble (as he liud seen 
by the newspaper ), at one of the dinners 
of ilio O. P. genu Y» it i*e(|uired two 
thcaiics U) make one good one; urid he 
was Convinced, if thcie were not more 
ihuii one, lint the consequence of the 
iiiofiopoly would he, that at that theatre 
(hey would have sound and show instead 
of sterling merit; as, fiom the monopoly 
of the Bilik, they w'ould have depreciated 
paper insiead of sterling coin. 

Mr. IPIorris baid, that the circumstance 
of many able pcri’ormeu be^ng out of 
employment, was one likely t(f be appli- 
cable lo all times and situations. In France, 
w'heic theatres vvere so numerous, aie' where 
Idsic was supposed lo exist to such ad^ gree, 
this complaint was always made, and al- 
ways made wdih reason. As to the introduc- 
tion of pageantry upon the stage, that also 
was;: general practice to which munagbi's 
must resort. Jt was o II known lact 
that the Misemlnope of Molierc was held 
up for many nis hln by the aid of a faice or 
Sonic fcliewy rxihoitsen, which kej>t the 
audie.ict in good i.; iinyur. The public 
tasU' \VA . not lo be con'-idered degiudcd 
iner. !y nci-aaM; il could admire taleiiis of 
a A* (!(;*:(. ri pi ion, or perfni malices of 

t sjjj;.ics. '1 he re was always a 

.>» cnrity n* the good aenseof the public for 
L.'ieir coiiii'M'g bark au;ain to the lc;;itimate 
dr, iruti. As lo liie question <»f expence, 
akhouglf the food and pay ol the qua- 
druped peifi#rmers were less, the whole 
expcncc of the pageant wa.s coivsiderahly 
grcaier. But when the drama wa.^ men- 
tioned, and its excellence preferred, they 
should recollect how much the drama was 
indebted to him whose iniereH was coni* 
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cernecl in the present motion. They 
should recollect, that if we were now in a 
condition to contend with the Theatre of 
France, it was to him they were indebted 
for that distinction. They should also 
recollect, that the names of Siddons, Kem* 
ble, and Jordan, appeared among the cre- 
ditors of the late Theatre of Drury-lane ; 
and decide upon the propriety of- preferr- 
ing their claims to the claims of a few 
greedy speculators whose only object it 
was to fill their own pociceis. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would trouble the 
House but for a short time on this occasion, 
though he could not help feeling grateful 
for the personal civility and attention 
which he had experienced from both sides 
of the House. It was pleasing to him, 
though a party man, to find that his con> 
duct was such as to procure for him this 
personal consideration. There were, how- 
ever, one or two words which fell from bis 
hon. friend on the floor (Mr. Whitbread), 
and his hon. friend behind him (Mr. 
Moore), which, sensible as he was to the 
compliments they had paid him, he felt 
hurt at being employed on this question. 
One of his hon. friends had asked for the 
" indulgence'^ of the House, and the other 
for the ** favour" of postponement. Now, 
though grateful for the partiality they had 
jshew'n towards him, yet he would take the 
pride to lyy, that he wished nothing from 
the House but its impartial justice. An 
hon. gent, had complained of the ditTi- 
culty of procuring a box at the Theatre, 
and of the perversion of the public taste 
by the introduction ofquadrupeds. Buttliat 
was a mistaken view of the subject, for it 
was the taste of the town that perverted the 
Theatre. Mr. Kemble would much 
rather, he was suse, act on his own two 
legs, (hail call in the aid of cavalry; but 
the fact was, that the taste of the town was 
more gratified by them, that taste being 
perverted by the depravity of manners, 
and the alteration in the mode of living 
which prevented people of fashion from 
attending and taking the lead in the the- 
atres as formerly. It was erroneous in 
gentlemen to say there was only one the- 
atre, when in fact there were two, and one 
of them of that very description which 
gentlemen required, where they could 
hear every thing and see the. varied expres- 
sions of the actor's countenance, and where 
there was no room for cavalry to prance 
about ; and yet that theatre was almost 
deserted, although there never was a 
better company collected tpgelher under a 
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more able manager. It was long since he 
had interfered with the management of a 
Theatre, but he recollected once, and only 
once, having interfered in procuring the 
representation of a play from the pen of a 
female author (Miss Bailey], whose admi« 
rable works were an honour to her and 
the< country. This phy (De Moniford) 
was brought forward, and with all the aid 
of Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddonffv^d the 
most superb scenery, faded, he must say» 
through the perverted taste of the public. 
As for the present Petition, he had tie 
objection to ten or twelve person.^ presents 
ing, but he asserted, if a third Theatre 
were at all necessary, they (the Drury- 
lane Patentees) hud the power and right 
to execute it— and the Hou.se never would 
take away their monopoly without granting 
them a full compensation. Gentlemen 
called it the London Theatre, and so it had 
been read from the chair; but it had no 
title to that name. When it came before 
the privy council, he had pUailed his own 
cause, not from any mistrust of the learned 
profession, but as he liad done on a former 
occasion, without mistrusting the eloquence 
of the right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. 
Perceval), which, if he had done the dis- 
plays of oratory which he had since given 
in a higher situation would completely 
have put him to the blush. He then had 
an opportunity of seeing their briefs, and 
must say they were the most poetical ha 
ever read, and the privy council had re- 
jected the claim. Upon this they came to 
the House of Commons to ask them to con- 
tradict the privy council, and do that 
which the king by his prerogative had the 
power of doing, and had refused. With 
this unusual request he was sure the House 
would not comply, and, indeed, it was 
unparalleled in the annals of parliament for 
them to do that which by prerogative was 
given to the crown- When the applica- 
tion was made to the council for the patent, 
after properly applying to the House to 
be incorporated, there were also ten or 
twelve other parties claiming, aiiti tliepre- 
;ient were really the worst in the held, and 
yet they now asked of parliament more 
than the king could grant them, and 
instead of a twenty-one year patent, to 
give them a lasting patent. ^Fiiis was 
unparalleled, and in face sti ipping the king 
of his prerogative. To return* to the 
assumed name of ** London Thi a* re he 
had no objection to bringing the niattef 
before parliament, but it ought not to 
come on a false pretence and in masque* 
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rade. The parties knew that it never was 
their intention to build it in the city 
they had no claim to it, and had even given 
assurance that they would, in the Com- 
mittee, propose a clause not to go within 
the city bounds. The signature of the 
Lord Mayor was not quasi liord Mayor, 
but as a banker to the projected work. 
He begged, though irregular, to ask any 
bon. nti^^ber for the city if this were not 
strictly true ? 

Alderman Shaw declared that the city 
of London had no intention of counte- 
nancing the erection of this theatre within 
th^ir liberties. 

Mr. Sheridan resumed: he hoped this 
would satisfy the House for the present. 
If ever the question came to be discussed 
again, it would be on the ground of com- 
pensation to the patentees, and not to 
wrest their property from them with the 
unfeeling hand of iron injustice. Even 
all the wild patents granted by Charles 2, 
had been taken away only on compensa- 
tion being made, and they would never 
deal more hardly by a |>atent for which a 
valuable consideration was given.— He 
bad troubled the House at this length, as 
be was most anxious for the interests of 
the proprietors and renters of the theatre, 
who had lost so much, and every feeling 
of honour and sensibility prompted him to 
advocate their cause. For the truth with 
which he had done this, and the earne.st 
exertions making; to re-establish the pro- 
perty, he had only to refer to tiis hon. 
friend (Mr. Whitbread), whose character 
stamped the transaction, as he would never 
lend himself to any untrue or delusory 
statement. 

Mr. Dent asked, if the city of London 
had not a theatre already ? 

Alderman Shaw answered in the nega- 
tive. The Royalty theatre was not wiili- 
in the liberties of^Loiidon, but in the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. Johnstone did not think that sufli- 
cient grounds had been stated for the post- 
ponement. 

Mr. Sheridan explained ; and after 
few words ^rom gen. Phipps and Mr. 
Mellisb, the House divided, when there 
Appeared— For the second reading 23 ; 
For the Amendment 80; Majority 57. 
The Bill was accordingly lost. 

* 

Petition of Mr. Heweing Luson.] 
Sir T. Turton said, he held in his hands a 
Petition from a Mr. Luson, formerly 
Clerk of the Checques m Sbeerness Dock- 


yard, who, after having served more than 
thirty years, was removed from his office 
for what, at most, could only be accounted 
negligence— and was now literally starv- 
ing. He had frequently applied to suc- 
cessive Boards of Admiralty to examine 
his case, without success. At the same 
time that he brought forward this Peti- 
tion, he would not f(»llow it up with any 
motion, but would merely recommend to 
the Board of Admiralty to take the case 
under consideration, and aflurd the poor 
unfortunate individual, who bore an ex- 
cellent character, some part of his former 
salary. 

The Petition was then read, setting 
forth : ** That the Petitioner was entered 
as a clerk in the navy office in February 
J777, being then in the 3 l*th year of his 
age; and in September 1788 he was pro- 
moted to the appointment of clerk to the 
rope yard in his maj'^sty's dock yard at 
Chatham ; in the month of December 
following he was appointed clerk of the 
survey of Sheerness dock yard, and suc- 
ceeded to the appointment of clerk of the 
cheque in the same yard in October 
J79I, in which situation he continued 
till the 22i\ of October 1802, when he 
was dismissed by the navy board's 
warrant, in pursuance of a warrant from 
the admiralty board ; and that the 
said warrants did not iinput^ to the 
Petitioner any personal criminality or 
misconduct, but assigned, as the grounds 
of his dismissal, certain instances of negli- 
gence or remissness resuhing from the in- 
competence of those clerks whom he 
found ill his office, for which their lord- 
.ships held the Petitioner to be responsi- 
ble and praying for relief. 

Sir T, Turton then moved, that the Pe- 
tition do lie on the table. 

The Speaker observed that the Petition 
was not subscribed by Mr. Luson, and 
asked if the bon. bart. was prepared to 
say that the Petition was of his hand 
ivriling, otherwise it could not be re- 
::eivcd. 

Sir T. Turton having said the Petition 
was not of hi'i hand writing, it was with- 
drawn for the present.— Shortly after, sir 
Thomas having procured the signature of 
Mr. Luson, lenewed his motion. 

Mr. Robert Ward said, the Board of Ad- 
niralty had examined intothe case of Mr. 
TjUsoii, with as much attention as if it had 
originated with them, and not with a 
rormer Board. He would be the first to 
move for an inquiry if a hearing Jiad been • 
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refused Mr. Luson ; but this was not the 
fact. When lord St. Vincent went through 
Sheerness dockyard, he found that num- 
berless frauds were practised, and among 
others, false musters. It was the duty of 
the clerk of the cheques to have prevented 
this. Mr. Luson himself acknowledged 
his fault, and he was punished, as well as 
many others, with deprivation of place. 

Sir T. 7 ur/on said, he was not answerable 
for the facts in the petition ; hut he had 
seen a letter from the hon. gent, himself 
stating Mr. Luson’s innocence ; and he 
was at a loss to conceive how he had now 
changed his opinion. With respect to 
false musters, all that could be said was, 
that the oflic.c, before the examination of 
lord St. Vincent, was in a state of great 
confusion ; and that Mr. Luson was not 
equal to all the clerks he had under him, 
by whom he was imposed on. But surely 
there w'erc shades of guilt; and this fault 
of mere inability, ought hardly to have 
drawn upon a man, after being thirty 
years in oflice, such a severe punishment. 
So high (lid his character stand in the 
county of Surrey, that the magistrate.^ 
would have appointed him to a re.spectable 
situation, had that situation not been li- 
mited to a certain age. 

Mr. Croker defended the Board of Ad- 
miralty. 

The P^itioii was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Distilleries.] The Chancellor of the 
Ex€he(pi€r moved for, and obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to empower the lords of 
the Treasury to exonerate those distillers 
of spirits from sugar from the excess of the 
duties to which they were liable in con- 
sequence of the expiration of the act of 
the 48th of the King above the (Julies im- 
proved by the said act. 'I’his, he remark- 
ed, would enable them to go on with their 
distillation upon a fair and impartial foot- 
ing.— This Bill was afterwards brought in, 
read a first time, and ordered to be read a 
2d time to morrow. — I'he right hon gent, 
then moved, That the Resolutions entered 
into by the House, on the 12tli of March, 
shouhl be read ; which being done, he 
said it was not his intention to take the 
Hoii.se by surpri.ee, by making any pro- 
position on this subject now. He wished 
merely to give notice, that he should to 
morrow move for leave to brinsr in i Bill 
to lay a duty nn distilhtion from grain, in 
the same manner as if the Bill had passed. 
IJe was desirous of doing this, that he 


might take the amount into his calculation, 
for the supplies of the year. It was 
also his intention, in order to correspond 
with these duties, to propose a remission 
on our spirits at home, ^ which would put 
them on a level with foreign spirits. He 
did not intend to lay any duty on rum, 
and should propose to make an alteration 
in the intercourse between this country 
and Ireland, and to lay a count^fVallTtig 
duty on the spirits of the latter country. 
If be was not prepared to otTer his full 
plan to-morrow, he would at least come 
forward to obtain a suspension of this in- 
tercourse for six weeks or a couple of 
months, till the same could be matured. 

Sir i/. iVewpor^ acquiesced in the propriety 
of the proposed plan. 

Irish Militia Families Bill.] Mr.* 
Wellesley Pole obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill for making provision for the wives 
and families of serjeants, corporals, drum- 
mers, and privates, in the Irish militia. He 
noticed that. his object in bringing forward 
this Bill was to alter the existing law so as 
to impose a check and guard upon the 
frauds committed under it to the amount 
of 74,000/. per annum. Another object 
was to confine the right of relief only to 
the families of militiamen who had been 
balloted, and not to volunteers, though it 
was not intended lo take the benefit from 
the wives and children of such volunteers 
as now enjoyed it. On the whole it was 
hoped that an improvement would be 
made by assimilating the Irish to the 
English militia; by correcting frauds, and 
saving an expence to the country. It was 
not his intention to hurry the Bill through 
the House, but to have it read a first time, 
and printed. 

Sir J. Newport agreed that the object in 
view was very desirable, and gave it his 
approbation. He, however, repeated his 
former suggestions of the injurious ten- 
dency of drawing distinctions bet\veen the 
militia and regulars, and granting to the 
former benefits not enjoyed by fhe latter 
Vi^ho Were so gloriously supporting the 
cause of their country in the field. This 
would operate against filling up the regi- 
ments of the line from the militia; and 
the necessity of some provisiotf was pe- 
culiar to Ireland, where there were no re^^ 
gular establishments as in this Country. 
He again expressed his apprpbation of the 
plan, and hoped the parties would be ena- 
bled to obtain the relief granted to them^ 
with as little trouble as possible from the 
distance of the colWetors. 
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Mr. W. Pole observed, that this Bill did 
in a great measure, assimilate the militia to 
the regulars, as in neither were the wives 
and families of volunteers entitled o the 
provision. He thanked the hon. bart. for 
bis suggestions, and would be happy to 
have his further opinions on the Bill in the 
bourse of its progress. He would take 
care that the relief should be attainable 
with tlTFleast possible trouble. 


Report or the Bullion Committee.] 
The order of tlie day being read, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider further of the 
Report of the Bollion Committee, Mr. 
Lushington in the chair. 

Ml'. Grenfell supported in a few words 
the Resolutions of his hon. and learned 
Criend (Mr. Horner). He professed him- 
self to be of the same opinion as he was 
last year, namely, that the currency of the 
country had been, and still continued to 
be, in a state of gradual depreciation. 
He believed he had heard and read almost 
every thing that could be said upon the 
subject, and had heard and read with a 
mind Open to conviction : and the result 
of his candid attention was, that, looking 
at the question as a plain practical man of 
business, he felt satisfied that the Resolu- 
tions proposed by his hon. and learned 
friend, were those which in his mind most 
consulted the best interests of the country, 
und as such they should have his cordial 
support. 

Mr. William Taylor thought the present, 
that sort of question which could be best 
.treated by discussing it, partly upon the 
ground of authority, and partly upon the 
ground of examples : existing authorities, 
he admitted, could not be very conclusive, 
when it was considered how men the best 
qualified to decide the question clashed in 
tneir respective ultimate determinations 
upon it : an opposite rule would, however, 
apply w^ith respect to the selection of ex- 
amples, for while, perhaps, they could hot 
go too fdr back for authority, those ex- 
amples were the best and had the most 
practical application which were taken 
from the circumstances and events con- | 
nected with the different banks upon the 
^ntinent? Applying then this principle | 
to the subject behN-e them, the hon. gent. 

. Mocaeded to shew by a variety of re- i 
..farences to the practice and principles re- , 
aulating the Swedish Bank, the Banks at i 
yienna, Paris, and Hamburgh, that a cur- I 
hney of paper of the same denomination i 
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with a metallic currency must invariably 
have the effect of driving that metaliic 
currency nut of circulation. This posi- 
tion, tvfiich he' had thus attempted to es* 
tablish by analogy and example, he should 
next proceed to support by reference to 
authority. The Memorial of the great sir 
Isaac Newfon upon the subject of cur- 
rency, was considered a work in no sense 
inferior to any other of the immortal pro- 
ductions of that greatest of all philosophers. 
Here the hon. gem. read to the Committee 
an extract from this Memorial, which 
went to establish as a principle in the 
doctrine of currencies, that where there 
were two currencies and both legal ten- 
ders, one of them must becojie depre- 
ciated. He referred also to the authority 
of Mr. Harris, who agreed not only in tiie 
justness of this principle, but went a step 
further : he laid it down, that if there were 
established two curienricsas legal tenders, 
the one paper and the o4ier metal, the 
paper currency would infallibly drive the 
metallic out of circulation. In the various 
views taken of depreciation, gentlemen 
confined themselves too much to domestic 
effects: depreciation w'as not to bo looked 
to by mere reference to home; it could 
only be rightly judged of by looking at 
home and abroad, and comparing the fo- 
reign rates with our own. Thus it was 
insisted, that paper did as well pw all do- 
mestic purposes as coin ; but why ? Be- 
cause the tax-gatherer, and every public 
officer, was compelled to receive Bank 
notes'in payment: it was not public con- 
fidence that gave Bank notes this sort of 
compulsory credit, >it was the sanction of 
a law compelling by peiiaity. So true 
was this, that wherever an opportunity 
seemed to offer itself for evailing that law, 
it was industriously sought after. He had 
heard, for instance, that foreigners in this 
country, to whom sums of money had been 
owing by persons in London, had gone so 
far as to take counsel's opinion, to know, 
whether the Bank Restriction act extended 
to them, and whether they might not en- 
force payment in specie. The hon. gent, 
concluded by stating it as his opinion, th^it 
whenever there were two currencies of 
the same denomination, and of different 
intrinsic value, the one of greater value 
must invariably disappear. Ho thought 
there should be an explanatory act passed, 
to shew that Bank of England notes were 
a legal fender. 

Mr. Davies 'Giddy began by stating, 
that he should auume this oneo principio 
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of exchange, that the value of all artioles 
depended on the quantity supplied and on 
the quantity demanded. If this principle 
should be conceded to him, he apprehended 
that all the conclusions which be should 
take the liberty of submitting to the House 
followed as matters of course; and, if 
denied to him, he did not know how to 
prove it but by leaving the fact to the 
common sense of the House. There was 
one principle, too, and only one, in which 
he -didered from his hon. friend (Mr. Hus- 
kissoii) namely, that the value of the pre- 
cious metals depended on their intrinsic 
worth, and not on convention. To this he 
could not agree. He begged leave also to 
suggest that bullion might have been of 
less value than coin, if the penal law. 
could he enforced, as the superior value of 
the former only arose from its being ex- 
ported ; and if the circulation of paper 
was not more than the country demanded, 
it would equally answer as a circulating 
medium as even a metallic circulation. A 
given quantity of the precious metals, he 
begged it to be observed, would not pur- 
chase the same articles as formerly, hut 
their value was daily decreasing. This 
was, in a great measure, occasioned by 
the )^reat increase of these metals by the 
discovery of America. But what occa- 
sioned it in a stdl farther degree was a 
discoverji even inoie estimable than the 
metals tlrcniselves, the invention of bills of 
exchange. The circuin-stance of the pre- 
cious metals having been, by the inven- 
tion of bills of exchange, discnarged from 
those uses, to which they were fornit'rly 
employed, had contributed largely to this 
fall. From his own knowledge, the pre- 
cious metals never were of jess value than 
at present. Some gentlemen, in endea- 
vouring to Bndoutilie standard, had defined 
it to be the interest of 33/. bs. 8d. not 
teeming to recollect that this sum itself 
must be valued in the same standard. As 
well might any gentleman, instead of 
miles and fui longs, take clouds for describ- 
ing the distance of one place from another, 
and say that such and such a place w^ere 
distant from London Bridge so many 
clouds. — The is^iie of country bank-notes 
was to his mind the great cause of the 
depreciation of our paper currency^ and 
he was surprised that no gentleman had 
yet referred to that circumstance. He 
was of opinion that bullion had not ad- 
vanced ill price compared with other arti- 
ticles, but that bank-notes were really de- 
preciated. He certainly agreed, that part 
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of the unfavourable rate ^f eMbi^ge waa 
to l^e attributed to the state qf trade, but 
the rate of exchange could not 
than between the comparative ability to 
pay in one country and in another. $^0 
gentlemen had argued that the guinea waa 
not worth more than a one-pound note an^ 
a shilling in this country ;* but why was)i 
so ? Because of a penal law which 
vented a greater vafue being it» 

A law might give the same value to any 
piece of coin, however small, as to a banx- 
note ; but still this would not make thia 
piece of coin of the value of a guinea ; 
and was it possible that any law chaining 
two things of so unequal value together, 
could continue for any long time ? The 
great cause of the depreciation of paper^ 
as he bad already said, arose from the 
number of country bankers, who, without 
any capital, exclianged their paper with 
each other, probably at the distance of 70- 
or 80 miles, and thus put into circulation 
a greater sum than the demand rendered 
necessary^ The given value of all the 
gold in the world must be diminished in 
the same proportion at the quantity was 
increased : and paper, of course, must be 
depreciated on the same principle. If 
bullion had been sent out of this country, 
lowever, it was because it was the com- 
modity we could most easily spare; and 
he was not afraid but this country could 
support itself, though there was not ai^ 
ounce of gold within it ; and if the circu- 
lation of paper could be kept within 
bounds, we could go on with it at well at 
with the metallic medium. He was free 
to tay, that the Bank of England notes 
were not of themselves sufficient for the 
circulation of the country, and should be 
happy if any gentlemen could shew him 
the mode in which counti^ bankers* notes 
could fie diminished. The diminution, 
however, he was afraid, could only be 
fleeted by curtailing the issues by the 
Bank of England. It this was done, theif 
paper would rise in value, and a fun would 
be made on the country bankersf —Having 
gone thus far with the honourable and 
learned gentleman who proposed the firsi 
set of' Resolutions, he must leave blip itt 
be last Resolution. The system must be 
departed from, but it must b% done gra« 
dually and temperately. He was for pass* 
ng the Resolutions of fact, ami then id« 
lowing the mutter to lie qver till pegs 
lessibn, that they might see whether a 
body, in whose honour the HoOse and the 
country ought \q have the fullest reliance, 
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and who best kqew in what manner the 
retrograde motion might most easily be ac- 
complished ; the Bank Directors, might 
not themselves take some preliminary mea- 
sure towards a remedy for the evil. If 
they did so, then the House would be re- 
lieved from any farther interference; if 
they did not, then it would be the incum- 
bent duty of the House to take such steps 
as shdUfu ^arrest the evil, while it was capa- 
ble of being arrested. 

Mr. Long, as he had been a member of 
the Builinn Committee, was desirous of 
briefly troubling the present Committee, 
lest he should be supposed to have con- 
curred in the recommendationof measures, 
which, in his opinion, would, if adopted, 
prove highly injurious to the country. In 
the whole course of his cx-^>erience, he 
had never known a repot t which differed 
so much from the evidence of those who 
were examined hy the Committee from 
which it proceeded. He distinctly denied 
that, considered with respect to domestic 
purposes, paper had experienced any de- 
preciation, although he admitted that, 
with respect to our foreign relations, it 
had done so. He denied also, that the 
unfavourable stale of the exchanges was 
attributable to the over-issue of bank 
notes, and referred to a paper in the Re- 
port in order to shew, that at former 
periods the exchanges had net been ope- 
lated upon by that cause. The fact was, 
that the balance of payments, which was 
considerably against Great Britain, was 
the real cause of the unfavourable state of 
the exchange. We could not, as in ordi- 
nary times, force our exports, and set the 
exchange right in that way. As to the ' 
remedy of the evil, he thought it would 
be most unwise to declare that the restric- 
tion should cease at any given period ; 
because, when that period came, it might 
be found impolitic or impracticable to , 
terminate it. The despondency of those 
who thought differently from him on the 
subject, reminded him of an expression 
used tbe late Mr. Fox in 1797 , w'hen 
the Restriction Bill passed. Mr. Fox then 
said, that he must be a very sanguine 
man indeed who did not believe that pub- 
lic credit would be ruined if the Bill con- 
tinued in ibree six or eight months.*’ A 
similar result would, be was persuaded, 
attend the predictions of the hon. gentle- , 
men who anticipated such evil conse- i 
quences from the present system. 

Sir Francis Burdeit observed, that after 
the length to which the discussion had , 


gone, and the nugatory result to which it 
was likely to lead, he would not have risen, 
had it not been, that the subject appeared 
to him to require attention in one or two 
points of view, in which it had as yet not 
been considered. He really thought, that, 
after what had been said by the hon. gent. 
(Mr. D. Giddy) who had spoke last hut 
one, they had at least got the length of 
being convinced that two and two made 
four; and that the exchange against a 
country could not for any long time fall 
beyond the charge of transporting the 
precious metals. In a proposition so 
simple, he thought that gentlemen on all 
sides should have been agreed. But from 
what had been said by the hon. member 
who spoke last, he found that this was by 
no means the case : for, according to that 
hon. gentleman’s view of the question, they 
not only were at issue upon the general re- 
sult, but as far as ev^r from being agreed 
upon the first principles of the doctrine of 
money and exchanges. The bon. gent., 
who spoke last, had earnestly deprecated 
the adoption of any tone or language upon 
a subject of such importance, and so es- 
sentially connected with the best interests 
of the State. But if any thing could excite 
despondence in his mind, it would he to 
he told, that the very existence of the 
country depended on the maintenance of 
the paper currency. Me (Sir F. T ) wo-dd 
feel very despondent, indeed, if he could 
be brought to believe that the trade, ma- 
nufactures, all the resources, and even the 
existence of the nation depended upon 
such a commodity. 

But if the hon. member himself really 
believed that to be the case, he must say, 
that those who had been parties to the re- 
striction and its consequences, had been 
the worst enemies uf the country, and the 
best allies of France. He recollected 
well, and lie was persuaded it must be in 
the memory of every hon. member who 
heard him, how very diflercntly during the 
revolution these gentlemen had argued 
with regard to France. The paper of 
France, it was then contended, would be 
its destruction. It was impossible it could 
continue the war with such a depreciated 
paper currency. And yet the very same 
gentlemen were not now ashamed to argue 
that this country could not carry on the 
war without such a depreciated currency. 
He was far from thinking that there was a 
want of coin in the country ; nay he was 
persuaded that if the paper could be sud- 
denly removedi abundant cola would in- 
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fltantly make its appeawance. Let but the 
excess of paper be withdrawn from circa* 
latiun, and they would soon have enough 
of coin. The metals would return^ as they 
did in America and other places. The 
principle and practical efifect in this re- 
spect had always coincided. The want of 
coin in this instance arose solely from the 
attempt to prop a depreciated paper cur- 
rency. He also was convinced that bul- 
lion and coin Weight for weight must be 
nearly equal. The variations arising from 
certain advantages that might attach to 
each in some circumstances must be but 
slight, as the one, in spite of law, could be 
so easily converted into the other. As to 
‘ the question of depreciation, he need only 
observe that in the Island of Jersey the 
notes of their own little bank were at par, 
or three per cent, better than the Bank of 
England note. This was decisive proof of 
a depreciation. But gentlemen seemed 
blind to these consideiations, or, shutting 
their eyes against the light of demonstra- 
tion to grope ubo>it in the darkness of error 
and prejudice, feeling their way by the 
helps of a vicious practice, and altogether 
regardle.ss of the beacons of sound prin- 
ciple, or a wise and prudent policy. The 
result of all this must be that, after break- 
ing tlifir sliHis, knocking their heads 
against posts, and enduring many hard 
blows, tkey might find out the proper 
path at last. If tiiose gentlemen could 
shew% that the principles stated with re- 
spect to currency were erroneous, that was 
another thing, but they admitted the prin* 
fiples, and then argued that they ought to 
adhere to no principle at all. For his own 
part he thought that injustice had been 
done to the country B.inks, in saying that 
their paper had bt-cn the cause of depre- 
ciation, since they were subject to a check, 
from which the Bank of England was free. 
But at any rate it had been admitted that 
their paper increased only owing to the 
increase of that of the Bank of England. 
It was therefore rather hard to J)lame the 
country Banks. 

This attack upon the country bankers 
reminded him of a story in Gil Bias.— 
When the band of robbers in the forest 
were, by way of amusement, relating each 
his birth, education, and adventures, one 
of them observed that he, was the son of 
the nurse of the prince of Asturias, and 
that he had had the honour When a child 
to be brought up with the prfnce, but, 
added he, *• it unfortunately happened that 
whenever the prince committed a fault, 1 


was whipped for it.’^ Such was exactly 
the case of the country bankers. They 
suffered the reprobation which was excla- 
sively the due of the Bank of England 
system. The country Banks grew out of 
the Bank of England .system, and rose with 
it ; but now that a depreciation had been 
produced by the excessive issue of the 
paper of the former, gentlemen were^k- 
posed to shew a courtly tend’efiiessior 
that institution, however readv to visit its 
faults upon the heads of the innocent 
country bankers. 

Whatever dilferences of opinion might 
prevail upon other parts of the case, it 
was to him astonishing that any doubt 
could po.s.sibly be entertained of the fact 
of a considerable depreciation, when gui- 
neas w'ere sold at twenty five shillings 
each — when, in the purchase of any ar- 
ticle, a materia) distinction was made be- 
tween a payment in gold and a payment 
in paper, and wdien it was perfectly 
knovvrvand notorious that two prices wetc 
common throughout the country. He 
could say from his own experience that 
such was the case. He could assure the 
Committee, that he had been oflered wine 
at far different prices, according as he 
should pay for it, either in specie or in 
depreciated Bank paper. The question 
at is.sue, then, was reducible to this : ofi 
one side it was contended that Bank paper 
was depreciated, and this position was 
proved by the high price of bullion and 
the low rate of exchange ; on the other 
hand it was denied that any depreciation 
had taken place, and in support of this as- 
sertion, it was urged that the price of bul- 
lion was enhanced by the scarcity of tba 
article, and that the d> pr^s.sion of the ex- 
change arose from the state of our trade, 
and would be removed whenever com- 
merce should be restored to its wonted 
activity and prosperous condition. Ifthia 
were the case, he was very much disposed 
to question the probability of ai^ speedy 
improvement of the state of the exchange, 
as he could not foresee any fh-ospect of 
the restoration of commerce to its former 
state. 

He agreed with the eloquent and able 
mover of the Resolutions in the principles 
[Jetailed in his speech, but ifb was far 
from being satisfied on the subject of the 
remedy proposed. He feared *ihat the 
system must be permitted to take its 
:;ourse. — The inscription on t^e gate of 
Daniels Hell might very appropriately be 
applied to it — You who enter here,^ leave 
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all hope of Returning behind/^ He saw 
no reason to believe. that the Bank would 
ever bcsable^to recover itself. Reverting 
however to the state of the exchange, he 
must mention an instance in point from 
Dr. Adam Smith, a. wild theorist— -not a 
practical man, and therefore his authority 
might be of great consequence with those 
whlp ^id no regard to principles. This 
instance Rad been stated in the Bullion 
Report, and referred to the Land Bank of 
Scotland, instituted upon Mr. Law’s prin- 
ciple. Many millions of lamlud property 
were pledged for its security. When 
pn ssed with a hard run, its notes con- 
tained an optional clause, to pay imme- 
diately, or at the end of six months, with 
legal interest. Yet while the exchange 
between London and Carlisle was at par, 
that between London and Dumfries, the 
latter not more than 30 miles Iroin Car- 
lisle, was four per cent. again.st Dumfries, 
where the notes in question circulated. 
This was a complete proof of the effect of 
a depreciated currency on the exch nige. 

As to the nature of a standard or a 
measure of depreciati<in, about which so 
much *had been said, it was diflicult to 
ascertain what it should be fixed at, for 
different reasons; but he thought that 
insleatl of making gold or silver the stan- 
dard, it would be better to fix on the as- 
size of bread, and if this was taken, it 
would appear, that in the fourteen years 
before the Bank Restriction Bill, it had 
been at the quartern loaf^ and now 
it was at Is. 2^d, which fully proved the 
case. He might he asked, however, what 
remedy he had to propose, for the evils 
which existed, as he was not disposed to 
acquiesce in those which had been offer- 
ed. He confessed it was a difficult and 
delicate matter to offer an opinion upon 
such a complicated subject. It must be 
obvious to every person capable of form- 
ing any idea upon the subject, that the 
remedy s|iould not only he applicable to 
the .entire correction of the evil, but so 
guarded dnd quulitied, as to prevent its 
opejraiion from becoming more injurious < 
than the disease it may be intended to 
cure. As things stood at present, he 
must contend, that if the sound state of 
the curreithy^were to be restored without 
the collateral guards to which he had al- 
luded, At would be impossible for the 
country., to pay jn sound coin of standard 
value, the enormous pensions and salaries 
at present enjoyed, besides the army and 
navy expenditure, together with the in- 


terest of the debt; created with a vievr 
to the progressive state of depreciation* 
Considering the rale at which we were 
proceeding, the interest of the debt would 
probably, 4 at no very distant period, 
amount to 50 or 00 millioas. How could 
the people pay this in sound currency ? 
But then again, it might be said, •• what 
remedy have you ?” That was a hard 
question. He could not save a dying 
man. But be must blame those who pro- 
duced the disease, and carried on the de- 
lusion, which began with the funding 
system, and would ultimately prove its 
destruction. He thought, however, some- 
thing should be done for the security of 
funded property, which would be ruined* 
The country had derived no benefit from 
this measure of restriclion. The Bank 
had derived great profit from it. It had 
forfeited its commercial character by be- 
coming a tool of the minister of the day ; 
and, as in the South S(>a scheme, he 
thought the estates of the directors ought 
to be made liable for the los.ses sustained 
by the public creditor in consequence of 
the restriction. That being bis opinion, 
he would not shrink from declaring it. 

Mr. Wilberforce said there was, in his 
opinion, hut one way of getting quit of 
the increasing evil at present felt by the 
country. The consequence of proceeding 
in our present course must inei’ tably be 
ruinous to the country ; and the first op- 
portunity should be taken of reverting, if 
possible, to a better stare of things. It 
appeared to him, that the members of the 
Committee in general, and the learned 
gentleman who opened the discussion, had 
been placed in a very hard siluatiou. 
They were bound to declare their opinion 
as to the true line of policy which they 
conceived proper to be adopted by the 
House ; yet all who had opposed them had 
considered them in the light of persons 
who had come voluntarily forwardi and . 
proposed measures of the utmost danger 
to the country if agreed to. They were 
bound to discharge their duty in the 
manner in which they had performed it : 
they were bound to point out what they 
conceived to be the causes of the high 
price of bullion and of the low rate of ex- 
change. But whatever may he thought 
of the labours of the Committee, it watf 
not to their opinions to which the Com* 
mittee had to look ; they had only to look 
to the present state of our circulation. 
All of them knew how likely that circula*- 
tion was to be affected by the conduct of 
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the Directors of the Bdlnk ; all of them 
knew the conduct of those Directors; the 
Committee stated what that conduct ought 
to have been ; and it was now the duty of 
the House seriously to determine, whether 
the opinion of the Bank or of their own 
Committee should receive their sanction 
and approbation. When the Bank Direc- 
tors had told, clearly and explicitly, what 
their principles were, and' when these 
principles had been adopted by the right 
lion, gentleman (Mr. Vansittart^, the Di- 
rectors might say, and with great justicCt 
that in rejecting the recommendation of 
the Committee, the House had bestowed 
on those opinions a tacit approbation. 
For the Directors he entertained the high- 
est respect; and he sincerely believed that 
they had discharged their duty with every 
respect for the public interest ; but their 
eyes were not opened to the magnitude of 
the duties they were called on to discharge, 
and to the effect of the measures they were 
pursuing. The Directors of the Hank had 
made no secret of the principles upon 
which they had acted. They had rold 
the Committee, and had argued in the 
course of the present discussion, that there 
would be no excess of paper issues, so long 
as the discounts were confined to persons 
of established responsibility, upon bond fide 
mercantile transaciions, and for periods 
not excee4ng two months. They had 
gone further; they had declared to the 
Committee, to Parliament, and to the pub- 
lic, that, according to their views and prin- 
ciples, they could not conceive, that any 
difference in the rate of interest, whether 
it was five, four, or three per cent, on their 
discounts, could make any alteration as to 
the security against an over issue It. was 
time for Parliament to interfere, when the 
Directors of the Bank avowed that, if the 
interest were to be reduced to three per 
cent, there was no clanger of excess whilst 
their issues were regulated upon the prin- 
ciples they had laid down for their con- 
duct in their discounts. When those gen- 
tlemen had shewn themselves to be so 
little aware of the danger to be appre- 
hended from their conduct, it was the 
duty of that House to take measures to 
check the indefinite extension of the cir- 
culating medium. 

The hoii. gc^iuleman then proceeded to 
illustrate what bis own opinions on this 
subjf‘ot were, which he professed to have 
been derived from a publication of an hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Thornton). He said 
the Bank Birectors, without the restric- 


tions, would infallibly take the best course 
without being aware of it, like the honest, 
citizen in Moliere, who had been'speakiikg 
prose all his life without 'knowing it. If 
they were freed frond the principle of pro* 
viding for their own security, they majT 
issue any quantity of paper, and the gold 
would leave the country. The country 
banks, which had been so roughly treated 
by those who opposed the Committee; ' 
hinged entirely on the Bank of England* 
Perhaps the Committee had not allowed 
enough for the unprecedented difficulties 
ill the present situation of the country 
and these difficulties had much increased 
since their Report had been framed. Why 
did the right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. 
Rose) insist so much on the errors of the 
Committee, in stating the course of ez« 
change of former times ? When he stated 
that the course of exchange had been 
formerly against us, he should have stated 
the difference in the extreme degree^ 
formerly not equal to thd expence of trails- 
poriation, and now above 20 per cent. 
Ttie same arguments which were now 
brought forward, might afterwards^ be 
brought forward when the country was on 
the brink of ruin. According to the test 
of the gentlemen on the opposite side, we 
should then appear to be in the greatest 
prosperity, somewhat in the same manner 
as a person who drops down of an apo- 
plexy, frequently appears, shortly before, ‘ 
in the most perfect luxurious health. Our 
finances and commerce never appeared so 
prosperous as during the South Sea bubble. ' 
He then adverted to the argument of the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) founded on 
the diminution of the circulating medium 
since the restriction from millions to 
2'k He observed, that a new mode of 
transacting business in the metropolis, 
rendered less of that circulating niedium 
necessary. Nobody, he said, would bring 
gold into this country ; for to whom were 
they to bring it ? Kot to the Bank, for 
they would not buy it: they hi^ then 
only to export it again. He lamented that 
so^mucli had been said about perjury in 
exporting coin, and thought it would be 
much better to allow gold to follow the 
laws of all other commodities. 'Tl||i House 
of Commons, he said, were the mint, in 
which were coined the political of^inions 
which pass current throughout the country^ 
and it became them, therefore, to set this 
question at rest. Whenever the Bank 
Directors knew the opinion of Parliament 
to be against their system, they 'woukt 
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carry (he principles of Parliament silenllyi 
but eOiciently into execution. 

Mr. Rose explained. He said the act of 
1797 did away two millions of oaths, and 
he had formerly not charged the Commit* 
tee with encouraging fraud and perjury, 
but said that their remedy involved fraud 
and perjury. 

Samuel Tfiomton disclaimed the 
idea that the Bank issued paper to an 
unlimited amount : every one of the 24 
gentlemen at its head bad a vote whether 
each sum was or was not too high. The 
discounting of bills was not the only 
means of issuing their paper, much being 
issued on government securities. The 
Bank of England at their beginning vested 
their capital in governiuent securities. 
Why should not country bankers vest a 
part of their capital in the same way ? 
After adverting to ilie Kesolulionsof Mr. 
Horner, he expressed his conviction that 
there would be no limit to the distress and 
einbarrassment that must follow the re- 
storation of cash payments, under cir- 
cumftancGs like the present, the necessary 
affect of which must be to compel the 
Bank to draw in their issues. As to what 
had been said of those states in which 
there was no paper currency, it should be 
recollected that this was, because they had 
no credit to support. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that after so 
many speeches of consummate ability had 
been delivered in proof and demonstration 
of the depreciated state of our currency, 
he should have felt that some apology was 
due from him to the House for rising on 
this occasion, and at so late an hour; but 
the hon. director who had just spoken, had 
opened so new and so tremendous a scene, 
as to call in the most imperious manner'| 
for some animadversion. After hearing 
him declare that the Bank must be ruined, 
that it could not go on if compelled to re- 
turn to cash payments, and after compar- 
ing thiF declaration with the opinion of 
another Bank director, who last night 
argued *that our currency was the des- 
tructive edect of our destructive system «'f 
finance, and after seeing that both dif- 
fered in their views w'ith the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it became 
the Hous^ of Commons, indeed to pause and 
deliberate well on a question so big with the 
fate of' the country. It was his decided 
opinionthattlie House ought tostop nothing 
short of fixing a period for the resumption 
of cash payments. The Bank Company, 
who had been convipted of error, but not 
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convinced of it, ougbi; not to be suffered to 
persevere in a system which must end in 
national bankruptcy, and national ruin. 
Those who opposed the Resolutions 
charged their opponents with inconsistency, 
while most inconsistent themselves. He 
denied that the Report was contrary to the 
evidence given before the Cominiitee. If 
a period were not now fixed for the resump- 
tion of cash-payments, the present system 
might be considered as made permanent, 
but the system itself would crumble into 
dust, and the rugs of it would be worth no 
more than the rags from which lliey came. 

And here he must say, that be coincided 
fully with the reasonings contained in the 
speech of a right hon. gent, opposite to 
him, (Mr. Canning) certainly the best 
speech which he had ever heard him make 
in that House. What a contrast did not 
the sentiments of ministers and the Bank 
Directors furnish to the avowed principles 
of Mr. Pitt in originating the Bank re- 
striction ! Mr. Pitt denied that any evil 
could arise from the measure, except after 
a certain period of duration. That period 
had been fulfilled, and the predicted evil 
had arrived. Now, however, it was de- 
fended as essential to the maintenance of 
our commerce and manufactures ; and, 
above all, to the prosecution of the war. 
There could now remain no doubt that the 
Bank Directors, that ministe|^, and that 
the noble and provident statesman who 
had so indulged bis fancy last night in 
rioting on the luxuriant blessings of paper 
currency, now contemplated the restriction 
as a permanent measure. If Buonaparte 
were tlie governor of the Bank, he could 
not, in that noble lord^s opinion, adopt a 
more injurious measure to this country 
ban the resumption of cash-payments. 
He had been a little surprised at not seeing 
a right bon. proselyte and privy counsel- 
or join in this eulogy on depreciated 
paper. But if this currency was so propi- 
ious to industry and manufactures, from 
what cause was it that they had a petition 
ying on the table from thirty thousand 
persons in a condition of the most extreme 
distress, and urging their wants and their 
sorrows in the ears of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? The doc- 
trine that gold had risen in value, but that 
paper remained undepreciated, put him in 
mind of the anecdote of a man who limped, 
and was very much affronted when he was"' 
told that one leg was shorter than the 
other. No such thing, he excUimed with 
indignation, one is longer thaupi tiie other. 
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that ni allow you. The ' estimation in 
%yhich notes were held was such, that a 
man might as well try to eat them as to buy 
a dinner with them, as was known to 
every one who had travelled. Even in 
the cotlee-houses in the neighbourhood of 
Westminster, he would ask if a stranger 
could get any thing to eat or drink for 
Bank-notes ? Though the Restriction Act 
was to ’ cease to be in force six months 
after a peace, yet if a peace w'ere conclud- 
od to-morrow, cash payments would not 
be resumed within that period. The hor- 
rible and tyrannical decrees of Buonaparte, 
as they were called, which were spoken 
of as being what could only be expected 
to* be issuecT by a fiend, gave him no sur- 
prise. They were only such as our hosti- 
lity was calculated to provoke, and to 
speak of them in such a manner, was like 
the surprise and indignation of an army 
sent out to destroy another arinv> which 
on finding that it-was to attack armed men, 
might exclaim, "Why? these scoundrels 
have had the unparalleled villany to come 
into the field with muskets/’ 

Upon the subject of the exchange the 
right hon, gent, opposite (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had, in reply to an hon. 
friend of his, exclaimed in a triumphant 
tone, " O happy Hamburgh, O happy 
Holland, to have been able to have pre- 
served youi^xchanges This was lan- 
guage not more unjust to his hon. friend 
than insulting to those fallen slates — fallen 
and prostrate from those fatal wars, to the 
prolongation of which, he believed, our 
paper system might have been but too 
conducive. The only cause of any appa- 
rent equivalence being preserved between 
paper and coin was, un(|uestionably, the 
penalties of the law; and he did think, that 
it would well become who were true 
believers, and who prayed to the Divine 
Being not to lead them into temptation, to 
abstain I'roin tempting others to perjury 
and fraud. '1 he opinions which the House 
was now called on to adopt, wT.re sanction- 
ed by the joint authority of JMr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, and now that their voices were 
no longer heard among men, the disciples 
of those great political opponents were 
seen to unite upon this question. The 
hon. gent, then proceeded in the most 
animated strain of eloquence, to draw a 
picture of the present state of this country, 
and of its future prospects. He hogged 
the House to consider in what hiluation 
they would stand, in case the Resolutions 
of his hon. fhend were refused. He denied 


that Bank-notes were the same as gold, 6r 
that the public thought so. Upon the 
whole, it appeared to him that any thing 
short of the Resolutions would afford no re- 
medy. The remedy for ail, he would re- 
peat again, was peace; and notwithstand- 
ing all that had been said of the states of 
the Continent, they w'cre prostrate ; and 
if the paper system were followed, ihtr 
country would in tiie end be prostrate too. 

Mr. Marryatt supported the Resolutions, 
as originally proposed. * 

Mr. Homer then rose to reply, and 
began by remarking the various attacks 
which had been made on the Report of the 
Bullion Committee, both for having re- 
ported contrary to evidence, and for not 
having paid a sufficient deference to the 
opinions of practical men. He should have 
considered tiie Committee, however, as 
having abandoned its duty, had it acted 
on any other evidence than such as it 
deemed conclusive, or had it neglected toL 
form opinions for itself. He did not think 
the Committee had been very courteously 
treated by the right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose), 
and he felt it necessary to reply to sojne 
of his observations on several parts of the 
Report. Mr. Horner then proceeded to vin- 
dicate the Committee for having quoted 
the opinions of Mr. Godfrey and Mr. 
Drake, the characters and principles of 
both of whom had been, he contended, 
wholly mistaken by that right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Rose). 

The hon. gent, then proceeded to com- 
ment upon that part of the speech of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer which referred to the fact of an ex- 
traordinary issue of exchequer bills, for 
the purpose of preventing depreciation. 
He wished to know if the right hon. gent, 
meant that exchequer bills should be un- 
derstood as a part of the circulating me« 
dium ; if not, that case could not epply, 
and if be did, it was the first time that ho 
(Mr. H.) was to learn that exchequer 
bills were any thing else than a mqde of 
raising capital. Upon the subjects of 
standard and depreciation he should say . 
nothing, for nothing had been left to him 
to say; they were both as well and as 
clearly established as any topics cquid bo 
in an adverse discussion in a popular as- 
sembly ; but this he would say, tha( the 
arguments of the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
and the right hon. the Chancellor of tKe 
Exchequer, admitted indirectly the fact 
of depreciation. Their argument, that le 
sudden a return as that of two years to 
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payments in specie, would be productive 
of incalculable mischief, this argument, he 
contended, did involve in itself a distinct 
admission of depreciation; for if the cur* 
rency had not depreciated, where would 
be the danger in returning ? 

Some gentlemen* agreed with him in all 
his Resolutions but the last. He would 
oskhjhose gentlemen who thus admitted 
the evil* what other remedy could be re- 
commended for adoption ? Was the choice 
of this remedy to be left to the Bank of 
England, or would a declaration of the 
real state of our currency on the part of 
that House, without assigning or suggest- 
ing any remedy, be of itself sufficient to 
correct the evil ? Would not such a de- 
claration on the contrary, have theriattural 
effect of accelerating the depreciation ? 
There was, in his mind, no practical re- 
medy but the resumption of cash pay- 
ments. He did not mean the immediate 
resumption of cash payments, as had been 
most unfairly presumed, and then most fal- 
laciously argued upon. But the right hon. 
gent, had deplored the^carcityof gold, and 
upon this point his expression was rather 
odd; gold he said, was impossible to be 
got — Impossible to be got ! This from the , 
minister of the first commercial country in ; 
the world was somewhat strange ! He was 
almost tempted to ask if the right hon. 
gentleman could seriously admit the evil 
of which he (Mr. H.) complained, to be 
of an extent so serious? He was almost 
tempted to ask if the mines of America 
were yet exhausted ? The gold leaves this 
country. Why, because the currency had 
lost its value here ; restore that value by 
the diminution of its paper issues, and the 
evil is remedied at once. 

In the various instances cited by the other 
aide, from the earlier periods of our his- 
tory, it was extraordinary that at most of 
those periods to which those instances 
refer, the plenty, and not the scarcity of 
gold was the subject of complaint. In 
1007, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
that day had declared the kingdom to be 
undone by plenty of gold. An hon. friigid 
of his (Mr. Manning) had cited sir Ed- 
ward Coke, where he assigns even diffe- 
rent causes for the then depreciation. Sir 
E. Coki was rather a delicate authority to 
cite upon such a subject, as that great 
lawyer had declared in his second Institute, 
that jn>ld coin in its unimpaired purity of 
weightpand fineness waa inter regalia et 
ipagna corona jura but in that very 
faport(too long no.w torefer to} was to be 
• 4 


found abundant mattdji' in support of his 
views of the question. And here he must 
refer to an opinion of a right hon. gent.' 
(Mr. Rose), as to the authority of lord 
Bacon bn the subject of depreciation. 
That right hon. gent, had said, that lord 
Bacon had not touched upon that part of 
the question. He (Mr. Horner) here read 
a passage to the House, stating lord Bacon’s 
opinion thereon. But not to detain the 
Committee, he stated that he could see no 
one ot^ectioii to the experiment, at least, 
because, if the Bank, after they had en- 
deavoured, and did, in fact, restrict their 
issues, if they could then come down to 
the House and say we have restricted our 
issues and yet the market ^rice’ of gold hSis 
not fallen to the mini price, then, indeed, 
he admitted that the Bank would have a 
better reason to question the good ellecta 
of their contracting their issues than any 
of their advocates had yet assigned. 

As to certain arguments of the noble 
lord (Castiereagh) upon the fruitful topic 
of a paper currency, he could only 
say that, were he (Mr. Horner) pos- 
sessed of that noble lord's singular power 
of reasoning— could he adorn that rea- 
soning with all the florid beauties of the 
noble lord's ,as singular eloquence, still be 
should despair of convincing the Commit- 
tee that a depreciated forced paper cur- 
rency could be converted into strongest 
sinews of war, and was, in itself, the MSt 
and happiest means of prosecuting a pro- 
longed system of warfare to a prosperous 
issue. (Hear! Hear!) After a variety of 
other observations equally forcible, Mr. 
Horner concluded nearly as follows, 
said he, '' there has been a departure front 
the old and constitutional mode of circu- 
lating the legal and substantial currency 
of the country, the charge of novelty is 
not imputable to that proposition that 
would go to restore it. A general rule in 
the great system of circulating medium 
has been avowedly violated- i admit tl>at 
that minister is wise and happy whoknowt 
when and how to deviate from a general 
rule, but 1 contend, that there is stilt more 
wisdom and more felicity in knowing 
when and under what circumstances that 
geiicral rule ought to be adhered to ; 
(Hear!) but that above all. the cool trial 
of wisdom — the true test of fortune it to 
know, when to return after ihe success of 
an appcireiiily justifiable deviation (Hc^r • 
hear !); it is indeed, difficult to re/iist 
temptation of temporary expediencies* I 
shall now doQclude, Sir, by i€gdip|^ tQ the 
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Conomittee a passage I met with this morn* . 
iog^ preserved by the celebrated Sir Ro* I 
bert Cotton, and cited by him as an ex- 1 
tract from a memorial of one of the greatest . 
statesmen this country has produced, a re- 
monstrance to Queen Elizabeth from her 
ablest minister, lord Burleigh, when at a 
time that Spain was aiming at universal 
monarchy (how strange the vicissitudes of 
empires!) that monarch entertained the 
notion of making some experiment upon 
the national currency; the langi^ge is 
simple, but, in, my mind, pregnant with 
wisdom — It is not by the ends of wit, or 
by the shifts of devices, that you can de-^ 
fray the expences of a monarchy— but by 
sound and solid courses.^' 

The Committee then divided on the first 
of Mr. Horner’s Resolutions, Ayes 75— 
Noes 151 — Majority 75. The 14 next 
Resolutions were then put and negatived 
without a division ; and, on the i6ih, or 
last Resolution, the Committee again divid- 
ed— Ayes 45, Noes 180. Majority 135. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, May 10. 

Insolvent Debtors Bill.) Upon the 
motion for the House to resolve itself into 
a 'Conimittee upon this Bill, 

hnrd' FUentiorau'Ji said, he rose for the 
puVppse of wposiiig this motion, because 
he was satiflTed the Bdl was composed of 
such mischievous and dangerous matter as 
would destroy the commercial credit of 
the country. To the common retail 
dealers in trade this Bill would be absolute 
destruction. The creditor was entirely 
neglected in its )irovisions, and he was 
sure that House ought, in all its legislative 
acts, particularly to attend to the honest 
;^nd injured creditor. If this measure 
assed into a law, a debtor, whatever might 
e his conduct, provided it were not an 
offence coming under the description of 
pb^iniiig goods by false pretences, which 
was made, in some instances, a transport- 
able offence, would have the power of 
claiming the benefit, of it, whereby he 
could remain no longer in prison than six 
months. Was it reasonable that debts 
generally contracted otherwise than cri- 
minally, should be subjected to so, small a 
degree of pilnishment ? In addressing him- 
self to iheir lordships ^ landholders, be 
would put the case— suppose they had a 
Unant under a lease, and he vvere todnjure 
ihe premises, hew down and destroy a iamily 
simniion, plough'up an ancient pasture, and 
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use means which renilered the whole.estata 
sterile and barren ; hi short, if he were to 
commit to the greatest extent all. the. acta 
of voluntary waste, what would their lord* 
ships think, when, by this Bill, after they 
had proceeded against him, and obUuned 
damages, he could surrender hU effects, 
and after remaining six months in prison, 
walk out of gaol and laugh at his credi- 
tor? The Bill in its principle wft fufT oT 
vicious objections, and be should therefore 
oppose the motion for going into a Coin* 
miltee. 

The Earl of Moira declared, such was 
his respect, for the opinion of bis noble and 
learned friend, that he never rose in that 
House to state his sentiments in oppo* 
sition to such an opinion, but he felt 
that diffidence which made him dis- 
trust his own judgment. But on a ques- 
tion of this nature he had gained such 
experience from turning bis attention to 
it during a succession of years, that he 
felt himself confident of having some clear 
knowledge on Uie subject. Could their 
lordships say that there were not evils of 
great magnitude, which this Bill went to 
remove ? No man would pretend to state, 
that the noble and learned lord who intro* 
duced the measure did not mean to have 
it understood, this was a measure whlcli 
might not require future amendment ? 
The Bill was not that which accorded wiift 
his own notions of what it ought to be, 
but that would not prevent him frooL 
giving it firm support, for he was per- 
suaded some measure of this tiescriptioa 
was absolutely due to tbe. justice ot our 
Laws, and was confidently expected tho 
people of this coiincry. All provisions of 
a legislative nature, when first made, to 
remove abuses or evils, were experiments, 
because at the time of framing ,a. jaw it 
w'as impossible for human foresight to cal- 
culate al) its consequences, or to anticipate 
all its collateral bearings. But after tbeir 
entry on their journals of the evils,,tt|e abo- 
giinable and oppressive grievances, which 
bad arisen out of the . present practi<*e, that 
House was pledged to introduce this, or ^ 
siffiilar measure, for the pgrpose.of remov- 
ing such evils ; and if they should. abandoii 
every mode of putting an end tp.so much 
cruel oppression, their charaetprf would 
be covered Htith indelible disgrace in the 
eyes of the country. The present 
of practice, he pontended, a w 
rubbish, and of oporession, that ought. ,t|)| 
be entirely removed ; .the soil ongA^J^ bf. 
removed from under it» beft>re anyioyer^ 
{4T) ’ : . • 
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ttruciure of just if e coaid be erected on its 
foundations. Indeed it was a system coa 
trary to all the general principles of our 
law, that an individual should have it in 
his power, at his own will and caprice, to 
hold in piison, for an unlimited time, one 
of his fehow*8ubject8. His noble and 
learned friend had certainly mistaken the 
office t of the Committee ; for he could as* 
sen, amf assert it without a possibility of 
contradiction, that in that Committee the 
same regard was equally extended to the 
creditoi and the debtor. But would his 
noble and learned friend say, that it could 
be any sa^sfaciion to a creditor to hold 
the body of his debtor in perpetual con* 
Bnement ? I'he inconveniences of this act 
might and would be many, which was the 
consequence of all legal measures, when 
first provided. But even if all the fanciful 
evils stated by his noble and learned friend, 
should, contrary to every probability, 
really occur, yet it was fair to turn our at- 
tention to the other side ; for, let all the 
evils suggested by the unlimited fahey of 
imagination be put into one scale, and 
then let ail the oppression and cruelty 
contained in the report be put in the other, 
and the evils fancied by his noble and 
learned friend, taking them to be well 
founded, would be as a feather in the 
balance. It had been said how this Bill 
would apply in respect to a tenant com- 
mitting waste upon an estate; still, that 
was stating a particular case ; and granting 
such a case deserved a more severe punish- 
ment, for God's sake let us provide some 
other legislative remedy. But would their 
lordships, for such a solitary objec tion, re- 
sist the remedy which they had pledged 
themselves to afford to ihe unfortunate 
debtor ? Why, the debtor was a rich man, 
and yet be fraudulently wronged his Just 
creditor, by refusing payment, and going 
to prison ; and in the rules of the Kiiig^s 
Bench he often lived in affluence and 
luxury, till the poor creditor, for want of 
his money, was ruined, and came to a gaol. 
Let any man read the mass of oppression 
detailed in the Report of the Conimitt^j^e ; 
It was such that, when be asserted its ex- . 
btence; daring the seal which had existed 
for twenty years in this cause, it was 
scarcely credible, because the farts were 
so enormous and so abominable, that they 
cbulif scarcely be supposed to exist. Let 
■Siiy one read those facts detailed, and he { 
tvould^lefy him to deny the necessity of | 
some legislative provisipn to remove them ; 
beGa»Me,*if he did^ it would denm hit ebs- 
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racter for ever. Without any disrespect 
to his noble and learned friend (whose 
opinion he should ever esteem, nor should 
any contention. like the present ever alter 
the high regard he had for him,) he must 
press the necessity of some measure like 
the present, and for that reason he would 
support this Bill ; and he did enjoin his 
noble and learned friend to offer them his 
advice and assistance, whereby the Bill 
might be rendered more beneficial. The 
dirt and rubbish of the pre^sent system must 
be removed, otherwise no wholesome su- 
perstructure could be erected in its place ; 
and he thought this Bill, though not what 
he wished it to be, would produce that 
happy effect. For these reasons he op- 
posed the motion of his noble and learned 
friend. 

The Lord Chancellor did not intend to 
support the motion, as he thought it was 
understood the Bill should pass the Com* 
mittee, and the objection to its principle 
might be taken in a further stage. But, 
indeed, there were so many objectionable 
parts in the Bill, and be perceived so 
much difficulty in amending them, that 
although he was not averse to its princi- 
ple, yet he was afraid when it should 
have gone through the Committee, and 
should have been re-committed again, it 
would not be that Bill which would per- 
mit him to give it his suppogb order 
that it might pass into a laviC The ma- 
chinery was such as, in bis opinion, could 
never operate ; and if it could, as it now 
stood, it was not likely to give relief, with- 
out also doing injury. But he would re- 
commend to his noble and learned friend 
to withdraw his motion, and having made 
his protest against the principle, he might 
oppose it in a future stage. 

Lord Ellenborough was .convinced of the 
purity and justice of the noble earl’s dis- 
position, which had led him ao often to 
bring this matter before the House. He 
meant no sort of incivility to that noble 
ear], for whom he had so much respect, 
and he might say friendship ; but he must 
repeat, that all his experience and obser- 
vation convinced him of the impropriety 
of passing such a Bill. The clause by 
which six months’ imprisonment might 
free the debror from bis obligations was 
particularly obnoxious. He, therefore, 
using a common phrase,, would only say^ 
that be bad nothing farther to. add; but 
that fie now wished to wash his hands of 
the business. His own iinte and attention 
would, perliaps, be better difi0|iie4 \Q ihk 
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discharge of his Ttrious duties in another 
place. As for the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Journals, he knew very 
little of it, and he believed that to be the 
case with many other noble lords. He 
concladed by observing, that with respect 
to the tendency of that document, his 
noble friend might have the consolation 
cfiered to a person, who expressed in his 
latter days some apprehension lest his 
writings should do injury to posterity, 
when the friend of that person bid him be 
easy on that subject, for nobody had ever 
read them. 

It was then ordered that the motion be 
withdrawn, and the House went into a 
Committee. 

Earl Stanhope said, he did not approve 
of the present Bill, though he approved of 
Ihe principle on which it was founded. 
The noble earl then suggested several 
amendments to the Bill, particularly one 
altering the time of confinement. 

Lord Redesdale opposed this Amend- 
ment, as being contrary to the general in- 
tention of the measure. 

Earl Stanhope observed, he should not 
divide the House, because it would inform 
the public of their empty benches. In- 
deed, the House was so thin that he should 
not press his Amendment; but there was 
great defect in the machinery of this Bill, 
and the were so great that it ap- 

peared to him like an oyster when it was 
opened ; for the lawyer would eat the in- 
side himself, and one of the shells would 
be left for the debtor and the other for 
the creditor. The noble earl, after sug- 
gesting some other defects, said, he should 
leave the Bill in the hands of the noble 
and learned lord, who might cook it as he 
pleased, but if he did not admit some al- 
terations, it would not be cooked at all to 
bis taste. 

The Earl of Moira suggested the pro- 
priety of avoiding debate, and for the pre- 
sent to let the Bill proceed through the 
Committee. 

Earl Stanhope said there was one defect 
•—it did not punish the parsons— -the par- 
ions would by this Bill be freed from the 
^onfinecfient imposed upon others. 

The Bill then passed through the Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Grantky intimated the difirculty 
nf the present Bill passing into a law; 
and as there was an expectation justly en- 
tertained by debtors, he recommended 
the propriety of ihtroducifig a common 
IniolVenriDebtora^ BHK 


Lord fiedesdale said, it would 'depend 
how the House disposed of the present 
Bill ; but he could assure the noble lord# 
there was not that difficulty of execution 
apprehended ; and it would operate as 
Billof Insolvency, for most of its provi* 
sions were exactly similar to those of the 
last Insolvent Debtors^ Bill. ^ 
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Petition of the East India Companv.] 
A Petition of the United Cpmpany of 
merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, was presented and read; setting 
forth ; ** That, by an act of the 57th year 
of his present Majesty, to enable the said 
company to raise money by further in* 
creasing their capital stock, and to extend 
the provisions existing respecting the pre* 
sent stock of the Company to the said in- 
creased stock; after reciting, that the af- 
fairs of the petitioners required a perma- 
nent advance of a xonsiderable sum of 
money beyond what the petitioners could 
raise under the powers then vested in them 
by law, they are authorised and ein- 
powered to raise money by enlarging their 
then capital stock or fund of 6,(DOO,OOOft 
to any sum or sums not exceeding the 
further sum of 2,000,000/. capital stock, 
so that their whole capital stock should 
not exceed the capital sum of 8,000,000/.; 
and that, by an act passed in the 4>7th year 
of his present Majesty, to enable the East 
India Company to raise money upon bond 
instead of increasing their, capital stock, 
after reciting the said act of the 37th year 
of his Majesty, and that the petitioners bad 
not then enlarged their capital stock under 
and by virtue of the powers contained in 
the last- mentioned act, it is enacted that 
it should be lawful to and for the peti- 
tioners, by and with the approbation add 
consent of the board of commissioners for 
the afiairs of India for the time being, at 
any lime or times thereafter, td borrow 
l^pon bonds, to be issued under thejr com- 
mon seal, any further sum or sums of 
money not exceeding, in the whole, the 
sum of 2,000,000/. over and above anch 
sum and sums as the petitioners 8ould then 
lawfully raise on their bonds, and to apply 
the money so to be borrowed add raised 
for such purposes as under and by virtue 
of the said act of the 37 th year his Ma- 
jesty the money to be raised by enlarging 
the capital stodc ojf the .peiiiiggera.ivaB 
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applicable ; and by the said act it is pro- 
vided that when the petitioners should 
have raised any part of the money which 
they were thereby authorised to raise by 
bond, then, so long as such further bond, 
debt, or any part thereof, should continue, 
all the money thereafter to be raised, by 
enlarging the capital stock of the peti- 
ttpners under and by virtue of the act 
passed iii the 37th year of his Majesty, 
ahould be applied ^towards the reduction 
of the bond debt of the petitioners until 
it should be reduced to the sum which the 
petitioners might then- lawfully raise by 
bond ; and in case tbe petitioners should 
enlarge their capital stock under and by 
virtue of the act passed in the 37th year 
of his Majesty before they should have 
increased their bond debt Under the au- 
thority of the act now in recital, that then 
the sum which they were thereby em- 
powered to raise on bond should be re- 
duced by the sum of 200/. sterling in re- 
spect of every 100/. capital stock so en- 
larged, and so in proportion for a greater 
or less amount of the capital stock which 
should have been created ; and that, since 
the passing of the last-mentioned act, the 
petitioners, with such approbation and 
consent as therein is mentioned, have 
borrowed upon bonds issued under their 
common seal such further sum of money as 
they were thereby empowered to borrow 
and raise ; but they have not yet increased 
their capital slock under and by virtue of 
the said act of the 37th year of his Ma- 
jesty ; and that a very considerable sum, 
part of the debts secured by the engage- 
ments of the petitioners- in the East Indies, 
and which was incurred by reason of ter- 
ritorial and political expenses in that 
country, has lately been discharged in 
India by means of bills drawn by the go- 
vernments of the petitioners in ihe East 
Indies upon the court of directors of the 
petitioners in London, and thereby it has 
become necessary for the petitioners to 
provide in this country a much larger sum 
of money than in the ordinary course of 
their transactions can arise from the sale.s 
of their goods and the other ordinary re- 
ceipts and means of the petitioners ; and 
they would be able to raise the money so 
wanted ifpon their own credit, either upon 
their bonds or by increasing their capital 
stock hndev the authority of the said act 
of the 37th year of his Majesty, or partly 
in one w^y and partly in the other, as from 
time to time may appear most expedient ; 
but tbey ctfanot incr.ease their bond debt 
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without the authority of parliament ; and 
if they were to increase their capital stock, 
the money to be raised thereby would be 
applicable under the existing provision^ 
of tbe last-mentioned act, to discharge the 
bond debt raised under the authority 
thereof; and that the petitioners are 
obliged by law to make out their accounts 
of sales of goods and other matters in this 
country to the 1st day of March in every 
year, and therefore were unable to make 
out their accounts and estimates so as to 
ascertain the probable amount of the 
money they would have occasion to raise 
in the current year till after the time li- 
mited by the House for receiving petitions 
for private Bills was expired ; and there** 
fore prayibg the House to permit the pe- 
titioners to present a petition for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable them to raise a 
further sum of money upon bond instead 
of increasing their capital stock, and to 
alter some of the provisions in an act 
passed in the 47th year of his present 
Majesty relative thereto.” 

Ordered, That Leave be given to pre- 
sent a Petition as desired. Then the said 
Petition was presented and read ; and or- 
dered to be referred to a Committee of the 
whole House for Monday next. 

Distilleries.] The House having gone 
into a Committee of Ways ancfh^cans. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
supposed he had sufficiently explained in 
his notice of yesterday the object of 
his present motion, which was to provide 
a substitute for the duties in the Distilla- 
tion Bill, that lately failed in the other 
House. He had to propose that a duty 
should be imposed on spirits distilled from 
grain, equal to the duty proposed to be 
imposed on spirits distilled from sugar. 
It appeared that spirits distilled from grain 
were in greater favour with the people of 
this country than those distilled from sugar. 
He meant, then, to propose that a duty of 
per gallon should be laid on corn wash, 
which would yield probably a sum not 
less than 4(K),000/. To protect our home 
spirits, he should also move, that an addi- 
tional sum be imposed on imported spirits 
from abroad, with the exception of rum, 
which would still, however, leave the duty 
on rum higher than that on other spirits. 
There was still a more difficult question to 
be settled, and that was the countervailing 
duties dn spirits between Great Britain and 
Ireland, The great difficulty was between 
Scotland and Ireland; for tlm cotmtep^ 
3 
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vailing duty between Great Britain and 
Ireland did not apply altogether to Scot- 
]and« which differed materially from Eng* 
landj and differed with itself in the High- 
lands and Low Country, so that what 
would be a proper countervailing duty in 
one district could not be so in another. 
The duty of per gallon of wash or 
spirits in England, amounting to Is. 1 
on the gallon of spirits, might be balanced 
by a countervailing duty of 1«. ll^d. on 
spirits from Ireland ; but the difference of 
manufacture in Scotland rendering a smaller 
duty necessary, and in the Highlands of 
Scotland still smaller, the duty of Is. W^d, 
from Ireland to England would be more 
than a countervailing duty on spirits im- 
ported into Scotland. He did not know 
well how to meet the difficulty respecting 
Scotland, which had now so decided an 
advantage over Ireland, but so far from 
having any thing like the indisposition to 
attend to the concerns of the latter coun- 
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ixji with which he had been charged, he 
was willing to attend to every suggestion 
from both sides of the House, and to adopt 
whatever should be most agreeable to 
their wishes. 

Upon the subject of the countervailing 
duties, some conversation took place, in 
which sir John Newport, Mr. Hutchinson^ 
Mr. Foster, and Mr. Western,^8evcrally’ 
stated their sentiments. 

Sir John Netuport thpught that, in order 
to do away the difficulties that occurred as 
to drawbacks, there ought to be a Bill to 
make every person, who claimed draw- 
backs, shew that he paid as much duty as 
the drawbacks claimed amounted to. 

Mr. Hutchinson "^suggested, that there 
should be a Bill to enable the Scotch dis- 
tillers to warehouse spirits in the Same way 
as in Ireland. 

The several Resolutions were agreed to, 
and the Report was ordered to be received 
on Monday. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Ftbntaiy 9, 1810. 

[Stc VoI. XV. p.,309.] 

Sir Samuel RomUfy raid, that, agrerably 
lo the notice* which had been given dnv* 
ing the last and prerant teasiOM, he rora 
lor the purpose of proposing some altera- 
tions in the Criminal Law of this covntiy : 
End, whatever might be the fate of the 
motion which it was his intention to sub- 
mit to the oonnderation of the Homd ; 
esbother his senthnents wom nltiaa^ly 
aanetioned by the approbation of the 
kgUlstore, or were doenwd ineapodiebt; 
lle'shonM epjoy the oonsedation 'of bar-; 
log epdeaooored, to the bast of Mi 
«l^y, ‘to 4iiMdMn« nsbat bofhad'dei^’ 
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cessity of which we ought to be fully na- 
lisfieJ, anch when salislied, must all de* 
plorc : but of the expediency of such in- 
flictions the most grave doubts had been 
ctiiertained by some of the. most en- 
lightened of mankind. The indiscrimi- 
nate application, in this country, rather of 
t|iO‘ sentence than of the execution, had 
long been ilic subject of complaint: and, 
like mafi^ other subjects of complaint, re- 
mained unaltered^ At this he did not mur- 
mur, nor should he despair. The progress 
of improvement could not, and perhaps 
ought not, instantly to be expected when 
opposed to practices which have existed 
for ages. Did we not see, that the prin- 
ciples so triumphantly established by Dr. 
Adam Smith, w^ere yet a dead letter, in 
opposition to the numerous evils which he 
has so clearly detected, and so satisfacto- 
rily pxplaint' d ? 

* There is probably no other country 

* Soon after this debate sir Samuel 
Romilly published the substance of his 
■peech, from which the statement begin- 
ning At the words There is probably'^ 
is copied. The subjoined advertisement 
tvas prefixed to the tract published by sir 
Samuel. 

The following observations contain 
the substance of a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on the 9lh Feb. 1810, 
on moving for leave to bring in bills to 
repeal the Acts of 10 and 11 William 3, 
12 Anne, and 24 Ceo. 2, which make the 
crimes of stealing privately in a shop, 
goods of the value of 5s , ; or in a dwell- 
ing house, or on board a vessel in a navi- 
gable river, property of the value of 405., 
capital felonies. Some arguments are 
added, which on that occasion were sup- 
pressed, that the patience of the House 
might not be put to too severe a trial. 
The attempt to refute DgMPaley in parti- 
cular, is here considcrab^^nlarged. The 
arrangement' of these observations is cer- 
tainly, very defective; they contain repe- 
titions which might have been avoided, 
and inaccuracies of style which might 
have been corrected, Jf the author’s occu- 
pations would ha « allowed of his render- 
ing this pauiphlet as little unworthy of 
being oflered to the public as he could 
' have wfohod : but to be useful, it was ne- 
■ CAssary^^that this publication should ap- 
pear before the fate of the bills, w'hich 
^are now -depending in pari ram eiit, was de- 
• ^ided; and his «n]y object in publishing 
^ 44 is» tb‘14 it may be useful/^ 


in the world in which so many and so 
great a variety of human actions are pu- 
nishable wdth loss of life A.s in England. 
These sanguinary statutes, however, are 
not carried into execution. For some 
time past the sentence of death has not 
been executed on more than a sixth part 
of all the persons on whom it has been 
pronounced, even taking into the calcula- 
tion crimes the most atrocious and the 
most dangerous to society, murders, rapes, 
burning of houses, coining, forpteries, and 
attempts to commit murder. If we ex- 
clude these from our consideration, we 
shall find that the proportion which the 
number executed bears to those convicted 
is, perhaps, as one to twenty ; and if we 
proceed still further, and, laying out of 
the account burglaries, highway robberies, 
horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, and return- 
ing from transportation, coniine our ob- 
.s^rvations to thojc larcenies unaccompa- 
nied with any circuir*'’taiice of aggrava- 
tion, for which a capital punishment is 
appointed by law, such as stealing pri- 
vately in shops, and stealing in dwelling- 
houses ami on board ships, property of 
the value mentioned in the statutes, \vc 
shall find the proportion of those exe- 
cuted reduced veiy far indeed below that 
even of one to twenty. 

This mode of administering justice is 
supposed by some persons to b^'v regular, 
matured, and well-digested .system. They 
imagine, that the slate ul things which we 
see existing, is exactly that which wa.s 
oiiginaliy intended; that laws have been 
enacted which were never meant to be 
regularly enforced, but were to stand as 
objects of terror in our statute-book, aiul 
to be called into action only occasionally, 
and under extraordinary circumstances, 
at the discretion of the judges. »Such be- 
ing supposed to be ourciiminal system, 
it is not surprizing that there should haYC 
been found ingenious men to defend and 
to applaud it. TSoihlng, however, can be 
more erronrous than tliis notion. Whe- 
ther the practice which now prevails be 
right or wrong, whether beneficial or in* 
juricus to the community, it is certain it 
is the etlect not of design, but of that 
clniige which has slowly taken place in 
tht\manners and c.haiac ter of the nation, 
which arc now so repugnant to the spirit 
of these law's, that it has become inipossi- 
blr to carry them into execution. 

There probably never was a law made 
in this country which the legislature 
that pa6$cd it did not intend ahoold ba 
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strictly enforced. Even the act of queen 
Eiizabethi which made it a capital offence 
for any person above the age of fourteen 
to.be found associating for a month with 
persons calling themselves Egyptians, the 
md^ti>arbarous statute, perhaps, that ever 
disgraced our criminal code, was executed 
down to the reign of king Charles the 1st, 
and lord Hale mentions 13 persons having 
in his time been executed upon it at one 
assizes. It is only in modern times that 
this relaxation of the law has taken place, 
and only in the course of the present reign 
that it has taken place to a considerable 
degree. If we look back to remote times, 
there is reason to believe that the laws 


sen, who was chamberlaiif nf London^ 
preserved tables of the convicts at the Old 
Bailey and of the executions. Thm 
tables have -heon published by Mr« 
Howard, and they extend from 1749 tis 
1772. From them it apfKars, that in 1749 
the whole number convicted capitally id 
London and Middlesex was andMiifi 
number executed 44, being above two-^ 
thirds. Ill 1730 there wcrepiwHcted S4, 
and executed 56; CKdCtiy two thirds. In 
1731, convicted 83, executed 63; about 
three fourths. In the seven y^ears which 
elapsed, from 171!) to 1730 Inclusive, 
there w^ ie convicted 428, excciU^'d 300; 
rather less than threc> fourths. From 1730 


•were very rigidly executed. The mate- 
rials, indeed, from which we can form an} 
judgment on this subject, are extremely 
scanty ; for in this, as in other countries, 
historians, occupied with recording the 
actions of princes, the events of wars, and 
the negotiations of treaties, have seldom 
deigned to notice those facts from which 
can be best collected the state of morals 
of the people, and the degree of happi- 
ness which a nation has at any particular 
period enjoyed. Sir John Fortescue, the 
chief justice, and afterwards the chancel- 
lor of Henry 6, in a very curious tract on 
absolute and limited monarchy, in which 
he draws a comparison between England 
and France, says, that at that time more 
persons ^re executed in England for 
robberies in one year than in all France in 
seven. In the long and sanguinary reign 
ol' Henry S, it is stated by iiollinshed 
that 72,000 persons died by the hands of 
the executioner, which is at the rate of 
2,(X)0 in every year. In the time of 
queen Elizabeth, there appears to have 
been a great relaxation of the penal law's, 
but not on the part of the crow n ; and sir 
Nicholas Bacon, the lord keeper, in an 
earnest complaint which he makes to par- 
liament on the subject, says, it remains to 


to 1764, of 236 convicted, 139 were exe^ 
ruled ; being much more than half. From 
J764 to 1772, 457 were convicted, and of 
these 233 were executed ; a little more 
than half. From this period to 1802 there 
has not been published any accurate 
statement on this subject. But from 1S02 
to 1808 inclusive, there have been printed, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, regular 
tables of the number of persons convicted 
capitally; and of those on whom ibel^w 
has been executed ; and frooMhese wt 
find, that in London and Middlesex the 
numbers are as follows: 

Convicted. Executed. 

In IS02 - - 97 • 10 about 1-lOlh 

1S03 . . 81 . . 0 l-9ih 

JiSOl - . 66 - • 8 about 1-9th. 

J805 - • 63 - ■ 10 about r-6lli 

1806 - - 00 -13 about 1.5th 

1807 - . 74 - • 14 about l-5th 

1808 - - 87 - 3 l-29lh 

rather more 

Total - 528 67 than 1-gth* 

It appears, therefore, that the com^ 
mencemeiit of the present reign^ |lie num« 
ber of convicts executed exceeded the 
number of those who were pardoned ; but 


see in whose default this is and he adds, that at the present time, the number par* 
** certain it is, that her majesty Icaveth doiied very far exceciis the num])er of 
nothing undone meet for her to do for the those who are executed. This lenity I am 
execution of laws;" [D'Evve's .Journ. very far from censuring; on the cdliirary, 
234.] and it is related, that in the course I applaud the wisdom well as the hu* 
of her reign 400 persons were upon anj^inanity of it. If the Jjjw were unremit- 
average executed in a year. liiigly executed, the would be still, 

These stiUemeiUs, however, it musj be greater, and many more oHeiiders would 
admitted, are extremely vague and uncer- escape with full impunity : nimh fewer 
tain, and it is not nil about the middle oi persons would be found to prosecute, wit* 
the last century that we have any accurate nesses would more frequently withhold 
information which can enable us to com- the truth which they are sworn to speali^ 
pare the number capitally convicted with and juries would oftener in violation of 
tii« number executed. Sir Stepl^n Jans- their oaths acquit those who inani* 
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, 5?stty g^iiilly. !But a Wronger ptoof can 
lianily be required than this comparison 
adi>rc1s tiiat the present method of actmi- 
iiisieritig the 1a\V is not, es has been by 
some imagined, a system maturely formed 
*a‘nd regularly estabtishedj but that it is 
practice' wliich has gradually prevailed, as 
the' laws have Ik come less adapted to the 
. state of society in which we live, 

Thert r., no instance in which this altera- 
tion in the mccle^f administering the law 
bas been more remarkable, than in those 
of privately stealing hi a shop or stable, 
goods of the value of fi ve shillings, which 
is made puni^ihabie with death by the 
statute of 10 and 11 William 5, and of 
mealittg in a dwelling-house property of 
the value of forty shillings, for which the 
same punishment is appointed by the 
statute of 12 Anne, and which statutes it 
is now proposed to repeal. The exact 
numbers cannot, from any thing that has 
hitherto been published, be correctly as- 
certained ; but from sir Stephen Janssen's 
tables it appears, that after laying out of 
the calculation the numbers convicted of 
murder, burglary, highway robbery, for- 
gcryi coining, returning from transporta- 
tion, and fraudulent bankruptcies, there 
remains convicted at the Old Bailey of 
shop-lifting and other offences of the same 
nature, in the period from 1749 to l77l, 
240 persons, and of those no less than 109 
were executed. 

What has been the number of persons 
convicted of those offences within the lust 
seven years does not appear; but' from 
the'^ tables published under the authority 
of the secretary of state, we hud that 
within that period tliere were committed 
to Kewgatc for trial, charged with the 
crime of stealing in dwelling-houses, ,599 
men and 41^ women ; and charged with 
-the cricn^ of shop-lifting, 506 men and 
^S*women; in all I,y72 persons, and of 
these only one was executed. 

In how many instances such crimes 
bate, been committed, and the persons 
fobbed hare ziot proceeded so far against 
V the Offenders as even to have them com- 
iiaitted to piison : hotv many of the 1,872 
thus <mininltted pere discharged, because 
ihose^ wbobad suffered by their crimes 
not appear to give evidence upon 
ttftir trial : in how many cases the wit- 
who did appear with-held the evi- 
oedh4r -that they could have given : and 
ifitiW riumerous were the instances in 
*i!tvli|cb juried found a compassionate ver- 
% difoct centi*adictibil 16 the •plain 


facts clearly ostblfuhed before them, we 
do not know ; bpl that these evils must 
all have exist^ to a considerable degree, 
no man can doubt. 

Notwiihstandiug these facts, however, 
and whether this mode of adiuini^tci ing 
justice be the result of design or of acci- 
dent, there are many persons who conceive 
that it is upon the whole wise and bene- 
ficial to the community. It cannot, there- 
fore, but be useful to examine the argu- 
ments by which it is defended, l^iscus- 
sions on such subjects arc always produc- 
tive of good. They cither lead to impor- 
tant improvements of the law, or they 
afford additional reasons for being satisfied 
with what is already established* 

It is alledged by tbolie who approve of 
the present practice, that the actions 
which fall under the cognizance of human 
laws arc so varied by the cireumstances 
which attend them, that if the punish- 
ment appointed by iho law were invaria- 
bly inflicted for the «ame species of 
crime, it must be too severe for the of- 
fence, with the extenuating circumstances 
which in some instances attend it, and it 
must in others fall short of the moral guilt 
of the crime, with its accoinpnnying aggra- 
vations : that the only remedy foi* this, 
the only way in which it can be provided 
that the guilt and the punislnnent shall in 
all cases be commensurate, is to announce 
death as the appointed punisA.lnent, and 
to leave a wide discretion in the judge of 
relaxing that severity, and bubstituiiiig a 
milder sentence in its place. 

If this be a just view of the subject, it 
would render the system more perferf, if 
in no one case specific punishments were 
enacted, but it were always left to the 
judge, after the guilt of the criminal had 
been ascertained, to fix the punishment 
which he should buffer, from the severest 
allowed by our law, to the slightest penalty 
which it knows ; and yet what Englishman 
would not be alarmed at the idea of living 
under a law which was thus uncertain and 
unknown, and of being continually ex- 
posed td the arbitrary severity of a ma- 
gistrate ? All men would be shocked at a 
law which should declare that the of- 
fences of stealing in shops or dweliing- 

S m, or on board ships, property of the 
rent values mentioned in the several 
statutes, should in general be punished 
with transportation, but that the king and 
his judges should have the power, under 
circumstances of great aggravation re- 
spebtinf which thdyahoSd^be the sole 



is} 

fM-biters* to ordi^r that the offender slKmjd 
Kulll'r death ; yet such is in practice the 
law of England. 

}n some respects^ howerer, it would be 
far better that this ample and awful dis- 
crc+H^i shcnld be formally vested in the 
judgos, than that the present practice 
should obtain ; for it w'ould then be cxe* 
cMjtcd under a degree of responsibility 
which does not now belong to it. If a 
man were found guilty of having pilfcied 
in a dwelling house, properly worth forty 
shillings, or in a shop that which was of the 
value only of five shilling.*?, with no one 
circumstance whalevcr of aggravation, 
what judge whom the constitution had in- 
. trusted with an absolute discretion, and 
had left nnsweiablc only to public opinion 
for the exercise of it, would venture for 
such a transgression to inflict tlic punish- 
ment of death; but if in such a ca.se, the 
law having fixed ilie punishment, the 
judge merely sufVers that law to take its 
course,, and does not interpose to snatch 
the miseiable victim from iiis fate, who 
ha.s a right to complain ? A Jiscrctiou tohx 
the doom of every convict, expressly given 
to the judges, would in all cases be most 
an\iou.«ly ai.d scrupulously exercised ; 
bnt appouit.lhe punishment by law, and 
give judge the power of i emitting it, 
ilie case ininird lately a.ssurnes a very dif- 
i’erent complexion. A man is convicted 
of one otiose larcenies made? capital by 
law, and is besides a person of very bad 
< haraeter. It i.s not to such a man that 
j.icrcy is to be cMonded; and, the sen- 
U'lice of the law denouncing death, a re- 
mission of it must be called by the name 
of mercy ; tfui man, therefore, is hanged ; 
but in truth it is not fur his crime that h.'^ 
sufters death, but fur the badness of his 
reputation. Another man is suspected of 
a murder, of which there is not legal evi- 
dence to convict him ; there is proof, how- 
ever, of his having committed a larceny 
to the amount of loity shillings in a dwell- 
iiig-bouse, and of that he is convicted, 
lie, loo, is not thought a lit object of 
clemency, and he is hanged, nut for the 
I'tinie of which he lias been convicted, 
but f:>r that of wliich he is only su.spectcd^ 
A third upon his trial tor a capital larceny 
attempts to establish his innocence b}' wit- 
nesses whom the jury disbelieve, and fie is 
left for execution, because he has greatly 
enhanaed his guilt by the subornation of 
perjured witnesses. In iruili,* he suffers 
death, not for felony, but for subornation 
of perjury, ah hough that bid not the legal 
punishment of this olfeuce. ' 


* If soJarge ^ di^relipii#» 
be inUusted.to.any ' 
Jature ought at l^asjt to (ay 4pw:fi.8ojci9e ^ 
fieral rules to direc.t or ai^ut tbeqi ^ 
exercise of it, that there ivight be» 
a perfect unilbrmity in the aclminiatraii^ 
of justice, yet the same spirit always pri^ 
vai ting, and the saiqe maxims always fctipl 
in view ; and that the law, as it is cxecoietl# 
not being to be found lu any wri^tl oocte/ 
might at least be col)e^,d*«ffff^ome de« 
gree of certainty from mi attentive obsen« 
vationofthc actual execution of it. ,tF 
this be not done, if every judge be lejft to 
follow the light of his own understandings* 
and to act upon the principles aqd tho 
system which he has derived parll3^ frosh 
his own observation, and his reading, 
and partly from his natural temper 
and his early impressions, the law,^ iti* 
variable only in theory, must in practice 
be continually shifting with tlic: tempefi 
and habits, and opinions of tho.se by whom 
it is administered. No man can have fre- 
quently attended our criminal courts, and 
have been an attentive observer of wljt^ 
was passing there, without having been 
doepty impressed with the great anxiety 
which the judges feel to discharge 
faithlally their important duties to the 
public. Tbcir perfect impartiality, the^ 
earnest desire in every case to preveril ja 
failure of justice, to punish guilt, and to 
protect innocence, and the total absence 
with them of all distinctions betweeathe 
rich and the poor, the powerful and the 
unprotected) are matters upon, which aji 
men arc agreed. In these particulars the 
judges are all actuated by one spirit, aio^ 
the practice of all of them is uniform* 
But in seeking to attain the same object# 
they frequently do, and of necessity mosit, 
from the variety of opinions which mu|t 
be found in dilferent men, pursue vejry 
diflerent courses, ^fhe same benevolence 
and humanity, understood in a more,CQU« 
lined or a more enlarged sense, will deter* 
mine one judge to pardon and another to 
punish. It has often happened, if neces«> 
sarily must have happened, that the very 
same circumstance which is consid[ej!ed 
by one judge as miUtej;'of exttnaalibn|Ji 
deemed by anoiher aflfigli aggr^yatioh^pf 
the crime. The former good char$tct(^W 
the delinquent, bis paving cogtc JOtp a 
country in which he was a 
commit the onence, the frequcncyiior the 
novelty of the crime, are all circutnstj^ims 
whiciriiave been upon some pcoasionH 
considered hiy difieremjudgcs iiitboiai^p- 


Jhr ti^Amiiorafknrt/ih^CrimmaJX^^ . 
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pAiiite lights; and it is not merely the par- 
ticular circumstances attending the crime, 
it is the crime itself, tt'hich different judges 
sometimes consider in quite different 
points of view. 

Not a groat many years ago, upon the 
Norfolk circuiti a larceny was coin m illed 
by two men in a poultry yard, but only 
one oftiieniwas apprehended; the other 
"having c»(caped into a distant part of the 
country, hau all pursuit. At the 

next assizes the apprehended thief was 
tried and convicted : but lord Louglibo- 
rough, before whom he was tried, think- 
ing the offence a very slight one, sen- 
tenced him'oiily to a few months imprison- 
mont. The news of this sentence having 
reached the accomplice in his retreat, he 
immediately returned, and siirretidcred 
himsclftotake his trial at the next assizes. 


of complete impunity which they can 
suggest to their minds, they have be- 
sides to calculate upon the probabilities 
which there are, after conviction, « of 
thtdr c*icapiiig a severe punishmeni ; to 
speculate upon what judge will g;» 'the 
circuit, and upon the prospect of its being 
one of those who have been recently ele- 
vated to ibc bench. As it has been truly 
observed, that most men arc apt to coniide 
in their supposed good fortune, and to mis- 
calculate as to the number of prizes which 
there are in the lollery of life, so are those 
dissolute and thoughtless men, whose evil 
dispositions penal laws are most necessary 
to repress, much too prone to deceive them- 
selves in their speculations upon what L 
am afraid they accustom liieinselves to 
consider as the lottery of jo.stice. 

Let it at the same time be remrmbered 


The next assizes came ; hut, unfortunately 
for the prisoner, it was a dilferent judge who 

5 resided; and still more unfortunately, 
Ir, Justice G’oulch who happened to be 
the judge, though of a very mi Id and indul- 
gent disposition, had observed, or thought 
he had observed, that men who set out 
with stealing fowls^ generally end by corn- 
miltiiig the most atrocious crimes ; and 
building a sort of system upon this obser- 
vation, had made it u rule to punish this 
offence with very great severity, and he 
accordingly, to the great astonishment of 
this unhappy man, sentenced him to be 
transported. While one was taking his 
departure for Botany Bay, tlie term of the 
other’s imprisonment had expired: and 
what must have been the notions which 
that little public, who witnessed and com- 
pared these two examples, formed of our 
system of criminal jurisprudence ^ 

In this uncertain administration of jus- 
tice, not only different judges act upon 
different ^ principles, but the same judge, 
under the same circumstances, acts dif- 
ferently at different times. ' It has been 
observed, that in exercise of tiiis ju- 
dicial iMscreliun, judges, soon after their 
projiiofion, are generally inclined to great 
lenity and that their practical principles 
alter, or, as it ia commonly expressed, 
they become mori^.severe as they become* 
more habituated to investigate the details 
of human misery and human depravity. 

vLet usboiily reil£,ct how all these fluc- 
tuation^ of opinion and variations in prac- 
tioe nrjst operate upon that portion of 
mahkiud who are rendered obedient to the 
lavii only by the terror of punishment. 
AtejF gifiDg foil weight to aH the chances 


that it is universally agreed, that the cer- 
tainty of punislim.'m is much more elficaci- 
ous ihan any seventy of cxiOiipie for the 
prevention of crimes. li, deed this is so 
eviiUnt, that if it ivere possible that punish- 
ment, as the consequence of gnill, could 
be reduced to an absolute certainty, a very 
slight penalty would he suflicient to pre- 
vent almost every species of crime, except 
those which arise from suddeu gusts of un- 
governable passion. If the restoration of 
the property stolen, and only a few weeks, 
or even a iVw' days imprisonment, were 
the unavoidable consequence cd. *lhcft, no 
theft would ever be committed. No man 
w'ould steal what he was suretiiat he could 
not keep ; no man would, l)y a voluntary 
act, deprive himself of his liberty, though 
but for a few^ days, it is the desire of a 
supposed good which is the incentive to 
every crime; no crime, therefore, could 
exist, if it were inrallibiy certain that not 
good, but evil must follow, as an unavoid- 
able consequence to the person who com- 
mitted it. , This absolute certainty, how- 
ever, is unattainable, where facts arc to be 
ascertained by human testimony, and 
questions are to be decided by hunian 
judgments. Ail that can be done is, by 
a vigilant police, by rational rules of evi- 
dence, by clear Jaw^s, and by punishments 
proportioned to the guilt of the olVeiider, 
to approach as nearly to that certainty as 
human imperfcciiun will admit. 

'jf'^iere is another point of view in which 
this matter may be considered ; and 
which will make it evident that it would 


be more expedient that the judges should 
have the power vested in them by law, of 
appoiutii^g the punishment of every of- 
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fence after it had been established with all 
its circumstances in proof, and of propor- 
tioning the particular nature and degree 
of the punishment to those circumstances, 
than tbat, for such olTences as 1 am speak- 
ing oJ^ so severe a punishment should be 
fixed by law, with a power left in the 
judges according to circumstances, to relax 
it. In the former case it is highly pro- 
bable that the discretion would in practice 
be exercised by none but the judges, that 
is, by magistrates accustomed to judicial 
investigations, fully aware of the impor- 
tance of the duties which they are called 
on to discliarge, and who, from the emi- 
nence of their stations, are, and cannot 
T)ut be, sensible, that they are under a very 
great degree of responsibility to the pub- 
lic. According to the practice which 
now prevails, this niostimportantdiscrction 
is constantly assumed by persons to whom 
the constitution has not intrusted it, and to 
whom it certainly cannot with the same 
safety be intrusted j by prosecutors, by 
juries, and by witnesses. Though for 
those thefts which arc made capital by 
law’, death is seldom in practice inflicted; 
yet ns it is the legal appointed punishment, 
prosecutors, witnesses, and juries, consider 
death as that which, if it will not with 
certainty, yet possibly may be the conse- 
quence, of the several parts which they 
have to in the judicial proceeding: 
and they act llieir pans accordingly, 
though iliey never can, in thii indirect 
way, take upon themselves to prevent the 
execution of the law, without abandoning 
ihcir duty; and in the case of jurymen and 
w itnesses, without a violation oftlieir oaths.* 

* The latitude which juries allow them- 

selves ill estimating the value of properly 
stolen, with a view to tlie punishment 
which is to be the consequence of their 
verdict, is an evil of very groat magni- 
tude, Nothing can he more t)einicious, 
tiian that jurymen should think lightly of 
the important duties they arc called upon 
to discharge, or should acquire a habit of 
tiiniiigwitb the solemn oaths they take. 
And yet ever since the passing of the acts 
which puuisii with death the stealing in 
shops or houses, or on board ships, pro/ 
perty of the diilereut values which Jire 
there mentioned, juries Jiave, from mo- 
tives of humanity, been in the habit of 
frequently finding by their vcrditls, that 
the things stolen were worth much less 
than was clearly proved to be their, value. 
It is held, indeed, by some of tho judges 


There is still another view which may: 
be taken of this subject, aud which is pere 
haps more important than those wbicii 
have been already considered. The $ole> 
object of human punish aients, it is ad- 
mitted, is the prevention of crimes ; andb 
to this end, they operate principally by the 
terror of example. In the present system* 
however, the benefit of example jg^niirely * 
lost, for the real cause oMlfconvict'a f 
execiAion is not declared in his sentence* 
nor is it in any other mode published to 
the world. A man is publicly put to death* 
Ail that is told to the spectators of this 
tragedy, and to that part of the public who 
hear or who read of it, is; that he stole w 
sheep, or five shillings’ worth of goods pri- 
vately ill a shop, or that he pilfered to the 
value of forty shillings from his employer 
in a dwelling-house, and they are left ia 
total ignorance that the criminal produced 
upon his trial perjured witnesses to prove 
an alibi, or some other defence, and that it 
is for that aggravation of his crime that he 
suffers death. The example cannot ope* 
rate to prevent subornation of witnesses to 
establish a false defence, for it is not known 
to any but those who were present at tlTo 
trial, that such was the offender’s crime ; 
neither can it operate to prevent sheep* 
stealing, or privately stealing in a shop, or 
larceny in a dwelling-house, because, it' 
is notorious that these are offences for 
which, if attended with no aggravating 
circumstances, death is not in practice, 
inflicted. Kolhing more is learned from^ 
the execution of the sentence, than that a 
man has lost ins life because he has don% 
that wdiicli by a law not generally ese- 

(whetber by all of them, and upon all oc- 
casions, I am not certain) that jqries in fa-' ' 
Tuur of life may fairly, in fixing the vain* ‘ 
of the property, take into their considera- 
tion the depreciation of money which has > 
taken place since the statutes passed, or in 
the words of Mr. Justice Blaci^tone 
may reduce the present nominal value 
of money to its ancient standard.” (Coni.r; 
vol. iv. p. 230.) To sheW, therefore, to " 
^hat an ex lent juries ^ve assumed to 
themselves a power of dispensing with 
the law ill this respect, it will be proper ‘ 
to refer to the earliest trials, for these of** 
fences, that I happen to have met witltj^ " ' 
III the year 17.31-2, which was %>nly ■ 
thirty-two years after the act of King 
William, and only sixteen after the ac^ '' 
of queen Anne, a period during 
there had scarcely been any sensible di- 
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CQted, IB made capital, and f because some 
ttsl^iiowii cLrcuimtaoce *or ^iher existed 
ei^er in tljie criine itiwlf, or in the past life 
ii the criminal, which, ip the opinion .of 
e judge who tried him, rendered him a 
Bubjeci to be singled out for punishment. 
SpiwLy i£ thisayatetn is to be persevered in, 
Ibe judge should be required in a formal 
a^ntoncet? declare why death is inflicted, 
that the suflerlngs and the privatipns of 
tbe'indiyidual might be rendered useful to 
society, in deterring others from acting as 
he has done, and drawing on themselves 
a similar doom. The judge would un- 
doubtedly be required to do this if the 
discretion which ne exercises in point of 
fact, were expressly confined to him by 
law. But unfortunately, as the law stands, 
he is supposed not to select for capital 
punishment, but to determine to whom 
mercy shall be extended ; although these 

minution in the value of money, it appears 
from 'the sessions papers that, of thirty* 
three persons indicted at the Old Bailey 
for stealing privately in shops, warehouses. 
Constables, goods to the value offlye shil- 
lings and upwards, only one was convicted, 
iweire were acquitted, and twenty Were 
found guilty of the theft, but the things 
stolen were found to be worth less than 
five shillings. Of fifty -two persons tried 
in the same year at the Old BAiley, for 
stealing in dwelling-houses, money, or 
. other property, of the value of forty shil- 
lings, only six were convicted, twenty- 
. three were acquitted, and twenty-throe 
Mrere, convicted of the larceny, but saved 
from a capital punishment by the jury 
Stating the stolen property to be of less 
y]slue than forty shillings. In the follow- 
log yearsithe numbers do not difFer very 
.materially from those in the year 1751. 

Soipe of the cases which occurred about 
tbU time are of such a kind, that it is dtf- 
..ficult, to .imagine by what casuistry the 
jnry«could have been reconciled to their 
■ vejrjdjpt. It may be proper to mention a 
rjlbw m thcni.*-^£lixabetb Hobbs was trietl 
In S^eptember 1752, for stealing in a dwel- 
Ung*p((Hi8e one ftlipad piece, two guinedl*. 

J^lf-guineas, and forty*four shillings 
m- money. Siie confessed the fact, and 
. ibje j^y ^^d her guilty, but found that 
stolen was worth only thirty- 
liino. IMliiige.-TMary Bradley, in May 
indicted fur stealing in a 
if^H^lg-housej lace which she bad 
to sell for twelve guineas, and 
m wUcb she bad refined to take eight 


objects of mercy, as comparied with those 
who sufler, are in the proportion of six to 
one. Were recorded reastms to be re- 
quired of the judge, it will be said> they 
must be bis reasons for extending m^cy, 
which is his act, not his reasons for (liflict- 
ing punishment, which is the act of the 
law; an adclitiobal proof of the mischief 
which results from leaving the theory and 
the practice of the law so much at vari- 
ance. 

In truth, where the law which is exe- 
cuted is diflerent from that which is to be 
found in the written statutes, great care 
should be taken to make the law which is 
executed known, because it is that law 
alone which can operate to the prevention 
of crimes. An unexecuted law can no 
more have that eflect, than the law of a 
foreign country; and the oniytncdc that 
can be adopted for making known the law 
which is executed, is that of staving in a 

guineas; the jury, however, who found 
her guilty, found the lace to be worih no 
more than thirty-nine shillings. — WiMiani 
Sherrington, in Oct. 1732, wai indited foe 
stealing privately in a shop goods wdiieli 
he had actually sold for ]/. 5s, and the 
jury found that they were worth only 
4.S. \0d, 

111 the case of Michael Allon, indicU d in 
February 173:? for privately t»!aliru{ in a 
shop forty-three dozen pairs of stockings, 
value 3/. IO 5 . It was proved that ilie 
prisoner had sold ihem for a guinea and a 
half, to a witness who w^as produced on 
the trial, and yet the jury found him guilty 
of stealing what was only of the value of 
4s. lOd. In another case, that of Cii o. 
Dawson and Joseph ditch, also indicted in 
February J733, it appeared that the two 
prisoners, in compaov together at ihc 
same time, stole the same goods privately 
in a shop, and the jury found one guilty to 
the amount of 4$. }i)d, and the other to the 
amount of 5s, that is, that the same g''>ods 
wore at one and the same moment of dilfe- 
rent values. This monstrous proceeding 
is accounted for by finding that Dawson, 
who was capitally convicted, had been 
tried before at the same sessions for ardmi- 
IR^r.oflhncc, and had been convicted of 
stealing to the amount only of 45. lOd, 
The jpry seem to have thought, that having 
had the benefit of their indulgence once, 
he was hot entitled to it a second time, or 
in mb'er words, that having once had a par* 
don at thifir bauds, he had no further cimniB 
upontfafeir merey; 
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«rritten sentence the circumstances which open courtj or under the siinctien of an 
have rendered the crime capital. Such Oath. 

wriiieu sentences, like the reported deci- With all the objections, however, lahich 
siens upon tile common iaw, would stand there are to this mode of administering 
^iti the place of statutes. It must, however, justice, it has long prevailed, and cOnae* 
"b^iCknitted, that it would be still more de- quently it has many defenders. Among 
sirablc, that instead of having recourse to those there is none whose arguments di* 
such substitutes, the law should be cm- serve more attention than iDr. Pa1e}r, not 
bodied in written statutes. so much on account of the force or in^e» 

Another conse(|ucnce of the pre^sent sys- nuity of those argumentS|^g>«>Hhe Weight 
tem is, that ii deprives juries of the most which they derive fnmwe respectable 
important of their functions, that of de- name of the writer who uses them. Every 
ciding upon facts on which the lives of thing that is excellent in the works of 
their fellow- subjects are to depend. The such a man, renders his' errors, where ha 
circumstance of aggravation, whatever it j falls into error, only tlie more pernicious^ 
be, for which the judge inflicts the punish Sanctioned by his high authority, they are 
incnt of death, in reality constitutes the received implicitly as truths by many per** 
crime for which he suffers. If, for ex- sons who, if they met with them in. a 
ample, llie judges made it on invariable writcrof inferior merit or reputation, would 
rule to leave for execution every man con- not fail to canvass them, and to detect 
victed of highway-robbery, who had struck their fallacy. 

or dtyie any injury lo the [verson of the I^r. Paley sets out by observing,* tbat 
par^y r<‘.hbcd, and to inflict only the pu- ** there are two methods of administering 
nisii jKiU of tiMnspojtatimi, for robbf iy penal justice. The first assigns capital 
iinaticjuied with micU violence, the etlect punishment to few ofiences, and inflicts it 
would bo the same as if the ciimest-f mere i invariably; tlie second assigns capital pu- 
robbery, and of robbery with violence of- | nishment to many kinds of oflences, but 
fei^d to the pereon, so distinct in them- inflicts it only lYpon a few examples^of 
selves. Were distinguLsiicd by written laws, each kind.'^f This implies that there arc 
and were made punishable, the one with 

deaib, and the other with transportation. ^ Prin. of Moral Polit. Phil. vol. ii. 
The cllbct nould be the same with v«*spect p. 1281, 17th edit. 

to the puw«!inients, but by no me:»ns the f The whole of the passage in Paley, 
S'. me wi n rc.«:pect to the mode of trial-. ! here commented on, is in the following 
iJ .c .ust: if the law had considered them as j words : 

dihb :ri offences, it would he the piovinrc There arc two methods of adminis- 
of the jury to decide whether the circum- tering penal justice. The metberd as- 
sunce of aggravation, which altered the signs capital punishments to few offences, 
iiaf ore r>nrl description of the crime, did or and inflicts it invariably. The second 
fiid not exist ; wheixas in tin* present sys- method assigns capital punishments to 
H ni, it is I he judge alone on whom that im- many kinds of offences, but inflicts it only 
poi'iiini olhee i^ d< volvcd. The fact of upon a few examples of each kind, "fhe 
violcficc ni'iy in hisc iiiiion be established, latter of wdiich two methods hafis been long 
though ire jury may b.ave withheld all adopted in this cotiiiliy^ whfere,*of those 
tTCciii. IrcMi ih.e witn'^ss who swore it. who receive sentence of death, scarcely 
That fact b'as probably not been ^uvc^li- one in ten is executed. x\nd ihe prefer- 
gated v/ith the sai.ie ac^ urai y as the oHier once of this lo the former method’seems to 
p'jrTs of ibe case, bticain e it i'! to constitute bte founded in the consideration, tllat the 
no part of tbe finding of tire jury. It is in selection of proper objects for capitat^u- 
tvuth ^aUogo'iher itnrnalerid tfi the verdict nishment, principally depends Upon cir- 
which they have to pronounce, which is ,cumstr!nc€'3, which, easy to per- 

inerelj’ wlifiher the prisoner be guilty ceivc in each partkluW case? after- the 
not guilty <3l‘ the robbery. The same crime is committed, it isfiiftpofcsibloHto crtti*- 
servatioii iii iy he made upon every odier j merate dr define before-hand i'qr to as-* 
circamslancc of aggravation wh'ch de- certain, however, with that teiK^ilif^sa 
cidoit the fr.te of convicted criminals ; the which is requisite in legal chelcrYi^Edis. 
judge nece.'S'i-rily acts »ipon hia own opi- Hence, although it be itec^sSiry tO 'fix, 
nion of the evidence by whichy these cir- I by j>feci'5c rules of lawr/the ^ohnAfry w 
cumstances are supported, an/ Ife some- one side, that is, the lihth lo^^^lwHie 
times proceeds upon evidence no( given in j punhh'rtent may bc/'e^tehded, iflWt'llta© 
(VOL^XIX.) I 
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only two methods of administering [>enal inflicting death 19 -ail cases in which the 
jnsticc, and that a governnieru has only to law has appointed it as a punishment ; or 
choose between in*Vaiiab]y and inflexibly giving to its magistrates that wide discre- 


• that 'nothing it'ss than the authority of the 
Wholc’Jegisiaturo be sutJi-nM to determine 
that houiidary, and assign the’^e rules; yet 
ifie mitigaiioiA'f punishment,- the exercise 
i)f lenity, may, wiiliotUilangcr.bc intrusted 
to the nmgistrale, whose discre'- 

tion will operate^lSF)Jon those numerous un* 
foreseen, mutable, and indefinite circum- 
stances, both of the crime and the criuii. 
nal, which constitute or qualify the rnolig- 
nity of each offmcc. Without the power 
of relaxation lodged in a living authority, 
either some ofVenderii would escape capital 
punishment, whom the public safely re- 
quired to softer; or some would undergo 
this punishment, where it was neither de- 
served nor necessary. For if judgment of 
death were reserved for otie or two spe- 
cies «f crimes only, v^hich would {)rohably 
be the case, if that judgment w.u intended 
to be executed without exception, crimes 
might occur of the most dangerous ex- 
ample, and accompanied with circiim- 
starroes of heinous aggiuvatioii which did 
not fall within any dcscripilou of ofFynros 
that the law had made capital, and which 
consequently could not receive the pu- 
nishment their own malignity and the pub- 
lic safety required. What ia worse, it 
would be known before-hand, that such 
crimes might be comni’ui.ed without danger 
to the offender's life. On the other hand, 
if, to reach these possible cases, the whole 
class of oOences to which they belong be 
ilUbjected to pains of death, and no power 
of remitting this severity remains any 
where, the execution of the laws will lie- 
come more sanguinary than the public 
compassion would endure, or than is neces- 
sary to die general security. The law of 
England is constructed upon a difierent 
and a beiler policy. By the number of 
slatutes creating capital oilences, it sweeps 
into the net every crime, which under 
any pg^.iible circumscances may merit the 
punishment of c^eath ; liut when the exe- 
cution of this sentence comes to be deli- 
berated upon, a sh)ail proportion of each^ 
class are singled out, the general cha- 
racteis or the particular aggravations of 
wluiiie Crimes, render them fit examples 
of^.pqblie justice. By this expedient few 
ipctualiy suffer death, whilst the dread and 
^danger of i^ang over the crimes of many. 

tenfderness of the law cannot be taken 
lulTfliiitage of. The life of the subject is 


spared, as far as the necessity of restraint 
and intimidation permits, yet no onsrWill 
adventure upon the commission of any 
enormous crime from a knowledge that the 
law's have not piovicled for its punishment. 
The wisdom and humanity of this design 
fuini-fh a just excuse for the multiplicity of 
capital oftbiices, which the laws of Eng- 
land are accused of creating beyond those 
of other countries. The charge of cruelty 
is answered by observing, that these laws 
were never meant to be carried into indis- 
criminate execution ; that the legislature^ 
when il establishes its last and highest 
sanctions, trusts to the benignity of the 
crown to relax their severity as often as 
circumstances appear to palliate the of- 
fence, or even often as those circum- 
stances of aggravatio:^ arc wanting, which 
rendered this rigorous latcrposition ne- 
cessary. I'pon this plan it is enough to 
vindicate the lenity of the laws, that 
some instances are to be found in each 
class of capital cri nus, which require the 
restraint of capital punishment; and that 
this restraint cculd not be applied without 
subjecting the wiiole class to the same con- 
demnation. There is, however, one spe- 
cies of crimes, the making of which ca- 
pital, can hardly, I think, bc^ilelondcd, 
even upon the comprehensive piinciple 
just now stated ; 1 mean that of piivately 
stealing from the |)( rsoii. As every de- 
gree of force is excluded by. the descrip- 
tion of the crimp, it will lie difliculi to as- 
sign an example, where eitlier the amount 
or circumstances of the theft place il upon 
a level with tho.se dangerous attempts, to 
which the punishment of death slioulrl be 
conlincd. It will be still more diliicuit to 
shew, that without gross and culpable 
negligence on the part of the sufterer, such 
examples can ever become so frequent, as 
to make it necessary to constitute a class 
of capital ollbnces, of very wide and large 
extent. The prerogative of pardon is 
properly reserved to the chief magistrate. 
The power of suspending the laws is a pri- 
of too high a nature to be committed 
to\iany bands, or to those of any inferior 
ofticer in the state. The king also can 
best collect the advice by which his reso- 
lutions should be governed ; and is at the 
same tinn^reinoved at the greatest distance 
from the ti!^uence of private motives. Bat 
let this 'power be deposited where it will. 
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tion which we find them invested with iw 
this country. A terrible alternative in- 
deed it would be, if governments were 
really reduced to it. But it is very inac- 
^^ate to represent these as the only me- 
thods '^of administering penal justice. It 
may be, and in most countries it is^ so ad- 
ministered, that ill general the punish- 
ment assigned by the law is inflicted, but 
in rare instances it is remitted by the cle- 
mency of the executive magistrate; in 
other words, generally the law is executed, 
and the non-execution of it forms an ex- 
ception to that general rule. It may be, 
and in some countries it has for many years 
been, so administered, that death has not 
‘in any case been inflicted because not in 
any case appointed by the law. 

" The preference of that method,** 
which is adopted in England, “ to the 
other, seems,’* he says, to be founded in 
the consideration, that tlie selection of 
proper objects for capital punishment 
principally depends upon circumstances 
which, however easy to perceive in each 

the exercise of it ought to be regarded, not 
as a favour to he yielded to solicitation^ 
granted to friendship, or, least of all, to be 
made subservient to the conciliating or 
gratifying of political attarliments ; but as 
a judicial act, as a deliberation to be con- 
ducted wall the same character of impar- 
tiality, w'lili the same exact and diligent 
attention to the proper merits and circum- 
stances of the case, as that which the judge 
upon the bench was expected to maintain 
and shew in tlie trial of the prisoner's 
guilt. The questions, whether the pri- 
soner be guilty, and whether, being guilty, 
be ought to be executed, are equally ques- 
tions of public justice. The adjudication 
of the latter question isasmucii a function 
of magistracy, as the trial of the former. 
The public welfare is interested in both. 
The conviction <if an offender shotdd de- 
pend upon nothing but the proof of his 
guilt, nor the execution of the sentence 
upon any thing beside the quality and cir- 
cumstances of his crime. It is necessary 
to the good order of society, and to the 
reputation and authority of government 
that this be known and believed to be yfie 
case in each part of the proce^ng. 
Which reflections show, that th^iuimis- 
sion of extrinsic or oblique consj^rations, 
in dispensing the power of p^on, is a 
crime in the authors and advi^rs of such 
unmerited partiality, of the Amu nature 
with that of corruption in a 


particular case, after the crime' is com- 
iiiittefi, it is impossible to eiitimerate or 
define beforehand; or to ascertain, how* 
ever, with that exactness which is requi- 
site in legal description.” If this reprer 
sentHiion be correct, this is a discretion 
which never can be exercised by any 
known or certain rules; Tor the sam^ 
rules which %vou)d govern the exercise of« 
the discretion, might detg[;^idif and fixi 
beforehand the diiIereiajr*''fr^dlions of of-\ 
fence, and the corresponding gradations 
of punishment. Not only, therefore, ac* 
cording to Dr. Paiey, is this discretion 
necessary, Init it must necessarily be ex- 
ercised in the most arbitrary manner. But 
why. It may w'ell be asked, cannot cir- 
cumst.uices, which are of such a nature 
that tliey are to detciinine whether a man 
shall sutler death or not» be pointed out 
prospectively and particularized in writ- 
ten laws ? being easily perceived after the 
act lias been done, it cannot be ditficult 
to express them in words before the act is 
committed. It is as easy to say in the 
form of a law, that whoever does such an 
act, attended with sucii circumstances^ 
shall suffer death, as to say in the foiviof 
a sentence, that because an individual 
named has done such an act, attended 
with such circumstances, he shall sulfiir 
death. Dr. I’aley seems *to assume that 
it is indispensably necessary that proper 
objects for capital puuishiiient should bo 
selected by (hose to whom the adminis- 
tration of justice is intrusted. Wliereas, 
in truth, the only proper olijecis of ca* 
pital punishuient are those who have 
commiltt'd acts which the public security 
requires should be punished with death, 
and all who have done such acts, arc ihe 
proper objects of such punishment. The 
laws should be so framed, that upon none 
but those can death be itiilictc^ ; or in 
other words, that capital punishment 
should never be resorted to but where the 
public security requires it. There neeils 
no selection of objects for pnnishu^nt, in 
those who administer the law : the Igw 
itself has made the selection. If tliere is 
to be any selection by those who admi- 
nister the law, it ought to be a selectioif 
of the few to whom nMHwy>is to be ex- 
tended, and not of a few on whom pu- 
nishment is to fall. * . 

** Hence,” he continues, " altlit>ugh it 
be necessary to fix by precise rules of 
law the boundary on one side, that is, the 
limit to which the punishment may bo 
extended.”— But| in truth, the fioundaiy 
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on the 9ide of severity is fixed by nature^ crtmoaE/' and that ** tbat which i» tbn 
not by law. With the life of the offimder^ cause and end of the puni$liment« ought lo 
all human power over him must neces* regulate the measure, of its severity/' 
sariiy ceasu ; the legislaluroj therefore^ Without the power of relaxation 
which amhorizca the magistrate to take iodged in a living authority/' I>r« l^aley 
away a subject’s life, cannot bC' said to adds m the passage 1 am cotnrnentinfmi# 
have fixed a boundary which bis severity either some offenders would escapo 
cannot exocetJ. When the learned au- capital punishment whom the public 
Jlbor> therefore, observes, that it is neces- safety required to suffer, or some would 
iary to of law the boundary undergo that punisbnient where it waS' 

on one side, onl^iian only conjecture that neither deserved nor necessary."*— What 
he meant, that it is necessary to fix by the public safety reauires is, that crimes 
rules of’ law, in what cases this unbounded should be preventea by the dread of 
discretion of its magistrates may be exef- death, whenever the dread of a less evil 
cised.* will not/be efficacious. In no other way 

The exercise of lenity," lie says, can the public safety require tiie death of 
•' may, without danger, be intrusted to miy individual. For vith respect to the ' 
the executive rnngistrate/' Without mischief which the individual himself 
danger, perhaps, of being too often cx- might do, it may always be guarded 
creised; but with great danger in such a against by secure imprisonment; the real 
system as he is defending, that of ** laws question therefore is, whether the exercise 
never meant to be carried into indiscri- of this power of itd-txing the law is ^jctler 
mipale execution, but whose severity the \ calculated to prevent crimes, than the 
legislature trusts will be relaxed as often constant and regular execikioii of known 
as circumstances of aggravation are want- Jaw's; and it is a que.stioti which one 
ing in the crime," (p. 285,) with very would suppose could hardly be of difiicult 
great danger, that it may not be exercised solution, for those who think with J)r. 
aufili;tently often* I'he magistrate who Paley, that the certainty of puuiNiiiiiriit 
Las the power of exercising this lenity, is of more consequence than the sc viriiy/* 
has also the power of not exercising it, (p. 306.) 

and 'the non-excrcise of it, is, let it be re- — or some would undergo that pu* 
membered, nothing less than inflicting uishmciit where it was neither deserved 
death. nor necessary." By this disunction it 

" Whose [t. e. the magistrate's] discre- should seem, that in the opinim^ of this 
tion will operate upon those numerous un- writer, the punishment of death is some- 
foreseen, mutable, and indefinite circum- limes deserved when it is not ncces'^ary, 
stances, both of the crime and the crimi- and is sometimes necessary when it is 
nal, which constitute or qualify the ma- not deserved. This distinction, however, 
Jjgnity of each offence." The circum- seems to l>e founded upon the most erro- 
stauces then, according to this writer, neons notions of criminal law. It is upon 
upon which a criminal's life is to depend, the ground of necessity alone, that the in- 
are of such a nature, that they cannot be ilicting death as apuni»iiinent ctin ever bo 
foreseen^ fixed, or defined, and yet it is in I justified. What, indeed, are the ideas 
respect 6f those circumstances that the which this writer means to convey by the 
forfeiture of his life is to be exacted. It terms deserving this punishment/' and 
is not for the offence described in the by those of meriting the punishment of 
la^, but for an unforeseeable undtfinable dcath,'^ which he uses in the following 
crime, that be suffers death ; and yet the page, it is extiemely difficult to conjee** 
▼cry^wnter who approves of this, and jus- lure. One would suppose, indeed, that 
tifies }C has himself told us, but a few he entertained some vague notion of •' the 
pages before, (pi 274- — 275,) that '• the satisfaction of justice," or of •• the rctri- 
end of punishment is the prevention of ^mtion of so much pain for so much guilt," 

ipbe had not himself ibrnialJy, at the out- 
* It is, indeed, not a little surprising, setNpf his dissertation upon crimes and 
that this ^aiTie author should in other parts punisnnient, protested against such being 
of his Work have said, p. 207, •' In the in- in any d^se " the motive or occasion of 
flidtionVf punishment, the power of the human piiiiishwent." (P* 275.) 
crOi^n, and of the magistrate appointed by The evl|, it seems, to be guarded 
Ihe crown, is confined by the most pre- against, is tlj^t of the punisboiont ^ death 
cise limiCations." being soia^imes iniUcted where it U 

• V 4 
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neither deserved or necessary. Now* in 
whatever sense these words be used, H is 
most certain, that that evil must still con- 
tinee where the exercise of lenity is |o 
d^cnd upon human, that is, upon fallible 
i^grhents. We know almost with cer^ 
tainty of some cases, that if they were 
submitted to the discretion of twodiderent 
individuals, one would be for exercising 
lenity, and the other for enlbrcing the 
law, each acting from the best of motives, 
each saiisiied that he had conscientiously 
discharged his duty, the one by executing 
the law, the other by extending mercy; 
and who shall presume to say wliicli of 
them has ** suflered an oflender to escape 
' capital punishment, whom the public 
safety required to suflcr and ** which 
bus inflicted that punishment where it was 
neiihcr deserved nor nucessar}’ }** 

“ If judgment of death,^^ continues Dr. 
PaleVj were reserved for one or two 
species of Climes only, which would pro- 
bably be the case if that judgment were 
intended to be executed without excep- 
tion; crimes might occur of the most dan- 
gerous example, and accompanied wrdi 
circumstances of heinous aggravation, 
which did not fall within any description 
of ollencci that the la#tiad made enpitab 
and which consequently could not receive 
the punishment their own malignity and 
the public^safety required.’' Undoubt- 
edly if it' were intended that the laws 
should be executed, we should not, in an 
age which persuades itself that humanity 
is amongst its peculiar characteristics, see 
the punishment of death affixed to so long 
a catalogue of crimes as appears in the 
Dnglish statutes; but yet no leasoncanbc 
assigned, as long as death is retained in 
our law as a punishment, why it should not, 
ill laws meant to be rigorously executed, 
be the appointed punishment for crimes 
of the most dangerous example, accom- 
panied with circumstances of heinous ag- 
gravation.” What danger could there 
possibly be that we should lessen the 
power of inflicting punishment on crimes 
of most dangerous example, accompanied 
with circumstances of heinous aggrava- 
tion, by striking out of the statute book, 
the acts which inflict death on the crimt;^' 
of privately stealing to the value of 
shillings in a shop, of stealing fbrtjj^il- 
lings’^ worth of property in a dv^liiig- 
liouse, or of stealing cloth from bl|nchiog- 
groonds ? 

What ii worse,” he adds,''' i/ would be 
known beforehand that such ermes might 


4)0 e^mmitted without dahgey.totte 
er’alife,” If this bo an evib it is ah dyiltbalf 
f bo law should be known, or that there skophl 
be any law at ^11 ; for unknown tows 0 V 4 . 
the seme as non-existing laws. It is 0 ^ 

cessary consequence of knowing whfi^t 00 ^. 
lions are punishable by law.^hai it shootff' 
also be known what a man may do withoqt 
fear of punishment; and ft is nq^ a littl^ r 
extraordinary, that in in wbieK 

men have been accustovf?^ tu think that 
one of the greatest political blessings they 
enjoyed, wuk, that they lived in the secur 
rity which known and certain laws afford- 
ed them, we should be told by a writer of 
such high character and i^uch extraordi- 
nary 4nerit Dr. Paley, that it is g go^ 
that laws be not known, because if known^ 
they might be evaded. 

Undoubledly it would be a great miff 
chief if actions dangerous to the public 
safety could be committed with impunity^ 
and much more, if, in the language of tbia 
writer, " men could adventure upoq tbo 
commission of enormoqs crimes from a 
knowledge that the law had not provided 
for their punishment.” (p. 284. ) But whal 
must be the character of that code prUiva 
which leaves enormous crimes without 
punishment provided for them ? and what 
other remedy is there for this evil tbail 
that which Dr. Paley himself recominenda* , 
when he reprobates the use of acts of at- 
tainder and bills of pains and penalties } 

** Let the legislature, admonished of tha 
defect of the laws, provide against the 
commission of future crimes of the samt 
sort.” (p. 239). 

The terms, " enormous crimes'' and 

heinous aggravations,” arc of $0 vagUA 
and indefiiiite a nature, that ii is not pos- 
sible to ascertain with atcuracy in what . 
sense they are here used ; but ubderstaiidf 
ing them in their coinmon^ and ^popular 
acceptation to mean actions of great moral 
depravity, it is nut easy to understand how 
the punishment of them is secured 1^ thef 
system which Dr. Paley defends.^ On 
rhe one hand, it is not at all evident how 
the stealing privaicly in^ shop, or the 
stealing from bleaching jgrounds, or the 
stealing of sheep, can uifder any circump 
stances be considered enormous 

crime, or accompanied with heinqus ag- 
gravations: and oh the other it i^qst be 
Emitted, that sanguinary as our lew is, 
numerous as are our capital ofiei^iees, wide, 
to use Dr. Paley's own metaphor, wide as , 
the. penal net is spread, thi^e are, mauy 
acts of the greatest moral depravity for 
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^luch neither the punishment of death* somewhere,* but that is a proposition 
nor an}' other punishment of great seve- w'^hich has tiot been disputed, and which 
rity is prorided. A guardian who has has really no application to the question 
defrauded his ward of the property ^ith whether the English system be belter -or 
which he was entrusted for her beneiit, and worse than that which prevails in other 
who has besides seduced her and turned countries. The supposition, that there is 
her out upoiV) the world a beggar and a no other alternative than that of excluding 
prostitute; a man who being married the power of pardon altogether, or pre- 
•has con(;jj^d that fact, and having gain- serving such a code of laws that pardons 
ed the of a virtuous woman, must necessarily be much more ffe<juent, 

has persuadeil h^V lo beconae his wife, even in the proportion of ten to one, than 
knowing at the same time that the truth the execution of the law, exists ojily 
cannot long he coricialed, and that when- in the imagination of this writer; and yet 
ever disclosed ii must plunge her into the his whole defence of tlje present prevail- 
deepest and must have destroyed ing system is founded upon this supposi- 

irrclrievahly all lier prospects of happiness tion. 

in life ; has surely done that wliich better The law of England is con:»trnctcd' 
deserves the epiihct of enormous crime, upon a different policy. Not the law of 
accompanied with heinous aggravation, England, but the practice which in the 
than abutter who has stolen his master's administration of criminal law prevails in 
wine. It is not a grejt many years ago Ping! md. JS practice which is in truth 
since an atiorn»'y made it a prarlice, an almost conmiuai suspension and,iiiicr- 
which for srtnu time he cm tied on succes- ruption of the law. 

fully, to steal men's e^Liits by bringing — - — — 

ejectments, and getting some of his con- * So much is Dr. P.iley an advocate for 
federates to personate the proprietors, and a discretionary power in the punishment 
let judgment go by default, or make an of utiences, that ho justifies imprisonment 
inenectual ilcfc neo ; the consequence was, for debt on principlos of peiiril law, and 
that he was put into possession by legal seems to think, ihat as no iliscretion is 
process, and before another ejectment likely to be so well informed, so vigilant, 
could be brought, or the judgment could or so active, as that of the ci editor himself, 
be set aside, he hud swept away the crops, he is properly by the law of England bmli 
and every thing that was valuable on the judge and party. “ ("oiuider he says 
ground. If for this any punishment be as a public punishment, fouiided upon 
provided by law,* it is one far less severe the same reason, and subject to the same 
than for the crime of petty larceny. That rules as other punishments, and the justice 
any of the actions which I have men- of it, together with the degree to which it 
ti%ned, merit the punishment of death, 1 should be extended, and the objects upon 
certainly do not adirm. 1 have no crite- whom it may be inflicted, wilt be appa- 
rion, and the learned author has furnished rent ***** The only question is, wlic- 
me with none by w hich to deterinineiiow ther the punishment be properly placed 
death is deserved; but I am sure that steal- in the hands of an exasperated creditor: 
ing a few yards of ribbon or of lace in a for which it may be said, tliat these frauds 
shop, is an offence far below them in the are .so subtile and versatile, that nothing 
scale of moral guilt. but a discretionary power can overtake 

" Oil the other hand, if to reach these them, and that no discretion is likely to 
possible cases, the whole class of oileiices be so well informed, so vigilant, or so ac- 
to wffich they belong, be subjected to the tive, as that of the creditor." Erin, of 
painMf death, and no power of remitting Mor. and I'oJ. Phil. vol. 1, p. 1 63, 104. 
this severity remains any where, the exe- It is true that Paley does not state this 
Cution of the lajv will become more san- directly as his own opinion, but from the 
gQinary than the' j>ublic compassion would ^^hole context it is fairly to be inferred 
endure, or necessary to the general jttiat it is an opinion of which he does not 

This is an argument to prove di^pprove; and yet if imprisonment for 
that ^ potver of pardoning ought to exist d6bf:*s to be justified on the ground of 

punishment, it should be obsei ved, that 
* Perhaps under the notion of conspira- in this rkspect it diilers from the punish- 
cy this might be indictable, but certainly ment ofVll other crimes, that a power of 
tinder no other. pardoitina exists no where but in the of- 

fended (cmitor. 
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« By the number of statutes creating 
capital ofTences, it sweeps into the net 
every crime, whicli under any possible 
cir|:umslance may merit the punishment 
of death." If this be effected at all, it 
^taiojy is not by the number of statutes 
tliat it is effected. One single act, taking 
away the benefit of clergy from all felo- 
nies, would have done this much more 
ellectually than a multitude of statutes, 
some applying to the different articles 
which may be stolen, and others to the 
dilFerent places in which the crime may 
be committed. But, independently of this 
observation, it is really very difficult to 
collect the meaning of this passage ; ad- 
mitting that the stealing of a sheep or a 
horse, tna}^ under some possible circum- 
stances, inerit the punishment of death, 
how aie wc to comprehend that there are 
no possible circumstances that imagination 
can suggest, which would make the steal- 
ing of a hog or an ox deserving of the 
same faie ^ It must, too, greatly astonish 
one, that any person who had possessed 
himself of tlie calalogue of capital offences 
to be found in our law, long as it is, and 
who had reilecled upon the actions which 
take place even in the ordinary intercourse 
of mankind, c(»uld ever have aOirnied, 
that iliere was no act of gross immorality, 
or highly injurious to society, which might 
not by the presLiU exi^ting law of Eng- 
laiiil he puTti.sUcd with ileath, or which, in 
the language of this writer, is not swept 
into the net. There is nothing surely in 
this sf*nU*iue that any one can approve, 
unless It be the liappy choice of the meta- 
phor. None indeed could have been 
ibund, which could have more forcibly 
described the situation of a man, who tak- 
ing his notion of law from what he sees 
executed, and therefore thinking that the 
offence which he had committed could 
only subject him to imprisonment or trans- 
portation, finds to his surprise that he has 
forfeited his life. 1 remember hearing a 
person, who had been present at a trial, 
describe the astonishment which was ex- 
pressed in the language, and painted in 
the countenance of a wretch, who was 
<:onvicted of stealing his master's wine, atwj 
finding that the sentence pronounced upon 
him was that of death, or to use the kill- 
guage of Paley, at finding himself/S^x- 
tricably entangled in the fatal ncUr Eatal 
indeed it was to him, for the |luge left 
him for execution. 

'' When the execution of ills rantence 
comes to be deliberated upon.'^-It should 


be observed, that wdth the exception of 
prisoners tried at the Old Bailey, these 
are not the joint deliberations 6f a douncif^ 
or even the consideration of different casi^ai 
by the same, individual, who would, ptb* 
bably, be always governed by tho samel 
principles, but the separate deliberations 
of different individuals, havitJg no common 
rule or standard to refer to, all, indeed^^ 
equally impressed with the hpi^cftance of 
their duty, and actuatg3*^ytbe same de* 
sire to discharge it properly, but having 
each his own peculiar notions of the ge- 
neral character or particular aggravations 
of each offence. 

A small proportion of each class are 
singled out, the general character or the 
peculiar aggravations of whose Crimea 
render them fit examples of public jus- 
tice." But where the general chaiacter 
of the crime is such as to render it a fit 
example of public justice, how can the 
iiecessiiy for the exercise of this discre- 
tion exist ? The general character of a 
crime surely cannot be considered as one 
of those circumstances which it is im- 
possible to cnurneralfi or define before- 
hanil," or even which cannot be ** as^;cr- 
tamcfi with that exactness which is re- 
quisite in legal description," and yet it is 
upon the supposed existence of circum- 
stances easy to be noted after the crime 
has been < ommitted, but impossible to h^ 
beforehand defined, that the writer's de- 
fence of this system is principally founded. 

In what indeed consists the diffi- 
culty of marking out in general laws, 
the peculiar aggravations of crime whinh 
ought to be attended with aggravation 
of punisliment. Dr. Paley has left al- 
together unexplained ; and, indeed, a 
little farther on, (p. 2S8,) as if to con- 
vince his readers that there is really no 
difficulty in the case, he enumerates the 
several “ aggravations which ought to 
guide the magistrate in the selection of 
objects of condign punishment.'* ** These/ 
he says, are principally three, repetition, 
cruelty, and combination " in cripies," 
he ailds, which are perpetrated by a mul** 
titude or by a gang ; it i proper to sepa- 
rate in the punishm^fft, the ringleader 
from his followers, the principal from bis 
accomplices, and even the person who 
struck the blow, broke the Jock, ^ or first 
entered the bouse, from those who joined 
him in the felony." Every one of the 
aggravations here enumerated, is undoubt^ 
ediy as capable of being clearly and accu- 
rately described, in written lawi/and, as 
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,^oper to be submitted to the derision of 
« jury, AS the crimes themselves. 

The i*ea8o», indeed, which Dr. Paley 
gives for considering the circumstances 
which he last mentions as aggravations 
which ought to determine the fate of con- 
victs, sheWB^in the stron^^st possible light 
the necessity of their being stated in writ- 
ten laws .It is not,'' be saysk much 
M aoconol^f any distinction in the guilt of 
the oirendersr^Bs«4ti' the sake of casting an 
obstacle in the way of such confederacies, 
by rehdering it difficult for the confede- 
rates to settle who shall begin the attack, 
or to find a man amongst the liomber wil- 
ling to expose himself to greater danger 
than his associates." Now, for this selec- 
tion of oftVmiei s for severer punishment to 
produce the eliccts which are here point- 
ed out as its objecrs, it is indispensably 
necessary, not only that the selection 
should be constantly and invariably go- 
venif^l by the aggravations here enume- 
rated, but that this should be made known 
lo the public, and such a constant, inva- 
rtabio, and notorious practice can be se- 
cured by no other means than by laying 
it ilown as a certain and inflexible rule in 
a public law. That all, or that even a 
majority of the judges, exercise the trc- 
Wiendous disrcveiion with which they are 
invested, upon the principles here stated 
h.y Dr. Paley, I am sure no one will pre- 
tend. That any one of them has adopted 
these principles is what I have never heaid, 
and yet it is only by the principles being 
known, that the practice can eilectuatc its 
^nd. 

Bythis expedient,'^ he proceeds, few 
kctualiy suffer death, whilst che dread 
and danger of it hang over the crimes of 
matiy." The chance of it, he should rather 
have saidi hangs over the crimes of many. 
For the dread of punishment to prevent 
crimes, pupiahment must, as nearly as can 
r be^^cted, be the certain consequence of 
acominitting them* Whereas, all that is 
donnvby the administration of penal jus- 
that method which Dr. Paley de- 
-hlarei to be the bent, is to make the pu- 
-wbhoient of death the possible, but by no 
JtUHMkB the consequence of the« 

btinw. The dread that the offender may 
havu.tbe HI fortune to be the one who 
euSers/atid not among the nine convicted 
who escape, vriil undoubtedly 
h^vk aoflie, bet it will be but a feeble in- 
fhNKice, towards the prevention of ofib&tes. 
h •f whdom and humanity of thie de- 
irigw yuMitfh • onmM Air the inulii- 


plicity of cepitair ofibncea which the law^s 
of England are "accused of creating be* 
yond those of other countries." It is 
really not a little surprising, that in lhi.s 
peculiar mode of administering criminal 
law in England, an apology shouild 
found for the great •• number of our sta* 
lutes creating capital offences." One 
would have imagined that one advantage 
of such a system, by which it is left to 
those who exercise the law to discriminate 
and to find out the circumstances wliicit 
are to characterize, to extenuate, or to 
aggravate offences, would be, that the 
laws being extremely general, bo 

few in number, and simple anti concise in 
their enactments. If we had adopted a ' 
system directly contrary to that uliich i«. 
unhappily established amongst us; i(, iu 
our anxiety to secure such important ob- 
jects, as that no life should be d^^stroyed of 
which I he public safely thd not r^erpiifo 
the sacrifice, and timt that snriihcc .'^houbl 
always be exacted wbe..* it really 
necessary, we wc-ro to frau.c laws whiih 
should disiingiiisb acenratedy the general 
character of diflferent offeiicijs, and emi- 
mcratc ufl the peculiar aggr.^vations wiih 
which they might be attended, and should 
leave unforeseen and unnoticed no human 
action which was dangerous by its cx» 
ample, or heinous in its circumstftnees, we 
might indeed have a c;'ooil excise offer 
for lire multipliciiy of our petrai Ians. 

“ The char;^ti of cruelty," contiiiocs 
Dr. Paley, ** is answered by observing, 
that these laws wine rii vir lu* ant to be 
carried into indisci irnintiio cxm mion ; that 
the legislature, when it (istab!.^!^<:s its last 
and highest sanctions truMsto the benignity 
of the crown to iclax Ibeh seveiiiy as 
often as circumstances a;. pr at* to palliate 
the ofleiice, or even oifen as those cir- 
cumstances of aggrvwur.oii art wivnling 
which rendered this rigoious interposition 
Bccessary^, Upon ihi.> plan it is tnough 
to vindicate the icn;iy of the laws, that 
some instances arc to be found in each 
class of capital crimes which require the 
restraint of capital punishment ; rmd that 
this restraint could not be applied without 
•ubjeiiling the whole class to the same 
cordemnation.” It may well be douht<-d 
^Ittther this be a satisfactory answer to 
the^i^rge of crnclty. To subject by law 
ten mWi to the pmnshmenX of death, be- 
cause of them has, hi the c^pitiion of 
the legisature, deserved, it, or, to speak 
AiorO pyo«rly, has done that which makes 
it tKcessaW to the public safety that his 
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life should be sacrificed, and then ** trust \ln this short passage there h another 
to the benignity’’ of the magistrate to dis- important point taken for giiuiMt, which 
cover the nine, against whom it' was long has been, and still is, a mtitter of 
never meant that the law* should be car- much controversy, namely, that in each 
ried into execution to have no better class of capital crimes, there are some in- 
seCuriy for the proper execution of this stances to be found which require the Fe« 
most important office, than the benignity straint of capital punishment* Let us take 
of the magistrate, and to afford him no by way of example, the crime of privately 
light to guide him in the exercise of that stealing in a shop to the value of five shif* 
benignity, is after all a very cruel conduct lings. It is the opinion of m^^iy, that no** 
in those who are the makers of the law. instance ever occurred crime which 
The severity of our statutes is, it seems, to rendered it a fit subject of capital punish** 
be relaxed, whenever those circumstances ment. The circumstances, indeed, which 
of aggravation are wanting which render induced the legislature to make this of- 
so rigorous an interposition necessary ; fence capital, the facility with which it 
and yet the legislature is totally silent as may be committed, and the supposed nc- 
tn those aggravations. It omits any mention cessity of protcctingbysuchscverityin- 
of the circumstances^ without which its law dustrious tradesmen in the exercise of 
is not to have the force of law. The legts- their calling, make it hardl v possible that 
lature means that death shall be indicted it should be committed under any pecu- 
oiily in a given case, and it carefully aviiids liar aggravations. The legislature has in 
say in| what that case is. While it openly this case marked out what the policy 
denounces death for a certain crime; it which suggested the measure induced it to 
really means that death shall be inflicted consider as aggravations; that the theft 
only if the guilt of some additional crime was committed privately, that it was in a 
is added to it, and instead of particulariz- shop, and that the thing stolen is of five 
ing that additional guilt, it leaves it to slullings value. What, to follow the spirit 
those who are to execute the law, first to of the law, can possibly be considered ,at 
imagine what the legislature meant, and aggravations ? Are they that the shop 
U»en to discover those undescribed cir- was very much frequented, and was 
cumstances in each particular case. crowded with customers ; that the theft 

When this author tells us that the par- was committed with such extraordinary 
ticular instances which require the re- address as to elude the utmpst vigilance; 
straint of^rapital punishment, coufd not or that the properly stolen was of a value 
bo subjected to that restraint, without, at very greatly beyond that which is men- 
thc same time, subjecting to it all the lioned in the statute ? Surely no person 
other offences which fall under the same can contend that any one.of these circum- 
ciass, but which do not require it, he as- stances can make such an alteration in the 
suines the very point which it was in- offence, that with it the crime should be 
cuinbent on him to prove. But even if, punished with death, and without it, should 
for the niornent, wc concede to him, that be subjected to a slighter punishment, 
which is the matter in dispute, how can Least of all can the value of the piroperty 
this afford any justification of our san- stolen be such an aggravation; because 
guiiiai y laws, Jmless, indeed, we are to re- the law was intended to afford a prOtegtion 
verse what ha.s been considered as a maxim to tradesmen, in instancea where they 
of criminal jurispi udence, and to say that could not exert a sufficient vigilance for 
it is better that ten men who do not their own protection : but in articles of 
deserve* deatli should suffer it, than that considerable value, they are b^d to 
one who has desei ved it should escape. f exert that vigilance. To such an instance 

* It can hardly be necessary to apo" meant that it is more foi* the pnbbc ad- 
logize for the use of this word, or to shew vantage, the proposition i think cannot be 
that it is not here liable to the objection maintained. The security of civil life, 
made to it a» used by Paley. which is essential to the value, and the 

t The maxim that it is better fW*ten enjoyment of every blessing it soatainv^ 
guilty persons to escape than for in- and the interruption of whi^ is fbflovred 
nocent man to suffer,” is mentioned with by universal misery and confuskm^-ls pro- 
approbation by Mr. Justice Brackstone, tected chiefly by the dread of pudisbinant/* 

i Com. .b. iv. ch. 27.) but is conted^ted by {Prin. of Mot. and PoL Phil.vol;i2,p.(SlQ.) 
)r. Pidey. // If by bcUer^” hdsays, '' be By the dread ofpunisbiiteiiL itia 
f rCiL. ^ix. ) • (C Appendix. 
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may apply the language which Paloy 
h^is applied tu another, it will he difti- 
cult tu shew, that without gros« and cul- 

of punishment as a consequence of guilt, 
not of punishment falling indiscriminately 
on those who have not, and on those who 
have, prQvokeil it by their crimes. The 
security of civil life is undoubtedly the 
object \^f^ail prned laws ; but by no- 
thing can that s^iH^ity be inoie grievously 
interrupted than by the innocent sulFering 
for the crimes of the guilty. It should 
seem from theanimadversionsof Dr. Paley, 
that he imagined that those who have 
adopted ilus maxim, irtat the escape of 
ten guilty persons as a trivial ill, whereas, 
they deem it an evil of very great mag- 
nitude, but yet one less destructive of the 
security and happiness of ilie. community, 
than that one innocent man should bo put 
to death with the forms ami solemnities of 
justice. 

** The misfortune/' continues Dr. Paley, 
** of an individual, for such may the suf- 
ferings, or even the death of an innocent 
person be called, when tliey are occasioned 
DjM\p evil intention, cannot be placed in 
competition wdtb this object/' He here 
speaks of the sufferings and privations en- 
dured by ilia victim, as if tiu^y were the 
only evils rosulliiig from the punishment 
of the iiinocont. He overlooks entirely 
the mUchitfs which arise from the coa- 
sidoration, that the most perfect innocence, 
and the most implicit submission to the 
laws cannot afford security to those who 
, powess the one, and practise the other, 
lie leaves altogether out of his conaide- 
rktioB that disrespect for thetribunals which 
is the necessary consequence of so terrible a 
failure in the administration of justice. He 
does not reflect how much theeffeetof ex- 
ample must bo weakened by men being 
taught from' what they have themselves 
witnessed, that the wretch, whom they see 
cyusigned to punishment, may be in the 
bighe;iyt degree unfortunate, and in no de- 
gree guilty. He does not take into his 
account the hopes which the punishment 
of an innocent ’'man ever affords to the 
guilty, by placii^ in so striking a point 
of view, the failiuriity of our tribunals : 
and by shewing bow uncertain it is that 
puniabiiKfnt will bo the consequenoo of 
^4t|u* *■ Could the escape often of the most 
wpeAte criminals have ever produced as 
^Qcb mischief to society, as did the pub- 
jld oxecUtioiis of Cafai^ of D'Aiiglade, or 
i df' Lebl^ Tho- smte qI insecurity in 


pable negligence on the parf of the suf- 
ferer, such examples can ever become so 
frequent as to make it necessary to coii- 

wbich men were placed by some of these 
fatal errors in the administration of justice 
in Fiance, is strongly exemplibed by the 
saying of a man of considerable eminence 
in that country, who declared, that if he 
were accui^cd of stealing the towers of 
Notre Dame, he would consult his safety 
by flight rather than risk the event of a 
trial, though the crime imputed to him 
was manifestly impossible.— Dr. Paley 
goes on to observe, “ that courts of justice 
should not be deterred from the applica- 
tion of tfieir own rules of adjudication, by 
every suspicion of danger, or by the mere 
possibility of confounding the innocent 
with the guilty/' And in this observa- 
tion every body must agree with him. 
If courts of justice were never to inflict 
punishment where thbre was a possibility 
of the accused being innoc'mt, no punish- 
ment would in any case be inflicted. In 
those instances in which the proof of guilt 
seems to be most complete, the utmost 
that can bo truly aflnmed of it is, that it 
amounts to a very high probability : no 
truth, that depends on human testimony, 
can ever bo properly snid to be demon- 
stralod. llumnu witnesses may utter 
falsehood, or may be deceived. Even 
where tlirre have been a numIfkV of con- 
current and unconnected circumstances, 
which have appeared inexplicable upon 
any hypothesis but that of the accused 
being guilty, it has yet sometimes been 
made evident that he was innocent. Nay, 
ill some instances where men have borne 
evidence against themselves, and have 
made a spontaneous confession of the 
crimes imputed to them, not only they 
were not, but they could not be guilty, 
the crimes confessed being impossible. 
With the wisest laws, and the most perfect 
administration of them, the innocent may 
sometimes be doomed to sufler the fate of 
the guilty, for it were vain to hope, that 
from any human institution, all error can 
be excluded. Yet these are considerations 
which are calculated very strongly to 
imprese upon courts of justice, not indeed 
that they •• should be deterred from the 
appTi ^lion of their own rules of adjudica- 
iion,''Vit that they should use the utmost 
care an\ circumspection in the applica- 
tion of mose rules; that in a state of 
things .‘where they are so liable to error, 
they be too ^xious to guard 
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stitute t c1la3fl of capital olTencea of very 
^ide and large extent.'^ (p. 286.) IH 
. truth, none of these circumstances hare, ' 

Against it, and that if it be ft great piibiic 
evil, da it undoubtedly is, that the guilty 
should escape, it is a public evil of mud; 
greatermagnitude, that the innocent should 
sutler. It should be recollected too, that 
the object of penal laws, is the protection 
and security of the innocent; that the 
punishment of the guilty is resorted to 
only as the means of attaining that ofiject. 
When, therefore, the guilty" escape, the 
law has merely failed of its intended tflTcct; 
it has done no good, indeed, but it has 
done no harm. But when the innocent 
become the victims of the law, the law is 
not merely ineilicient, it does not fnerel|^ 
fail of accomplishing its intended objetH 
it injures the persons it was meant to pro- 
tccl, it creates the very evil it was to cure, 
and destroys the security it was made to 
preserve. — "They ought rather,” con- 
tinues Paley, to reth et, that he who falls 
by a mistaken sentence, rr/ay be consider 
en as falling for his country, whi'st he 
suffers under the operation of tho^e rules, 
by the general t licet and tendency of 
which the welfaie *»f the community is 
maintained ami uphold.” Nollnng is 
more Cccsy than thus to philosojihize and 
act the pjlriot for others, and to arm our- 
selves with topics of consolation, and rea- 
sons fur enduring with fortitude the evils 
10 which, not ourselves, but others aie ex- 
posed. I doubt, however, very much, 
whether this is attended with any salutary 
effects. Instead of endeavouring thus to 
extenuate and to reconcile to the minds of 
those who sit in judgment upon their fel- 
low creatures so terrible a calamity as a 
mistake in judicature to the injury of the 
innocent, it would surely be a wiser part 
to set before their eyes all the conse- 
quences of so fatal an error in their strong 
but real colours. To represent to them, 
that of all the evils which can befal a rir- 
loous man, the very greatest is to fte con- 
demned and to sufler a public pOutshOient 
aa if he were guilty. To see alt his hopes 
and expectations frustrated ; all the pros- 
pects in which be is indulging, and the 
pursuits which he is following, for the be- 
nefit, petbapi, of those who are deltref to 
him thaii himself^ hfhoght to a sudden 
dote; to be torn from the mitist of his 
family ; to witness the aBlictien they 
iNiSe'r; and to anticipate the still.' deeper 
•Afidiion Ikat awaits them : nofito have 


believe^ been considered by of the 

a eS as sufficient aggrarattiin^ to watTunt 
' suffering this cfUel law to be e'xe- 

even the sad consolation of being pitied ; 
to see himself branded with public ignn* 
miny; to leave a name which will only 
excite horror m disgust ; to think th^t the 
children he leaves behind him, niastj. 
when they recal their father^s memory, 
hang down their head) with shame; to 
know that even if at some distant time if 
should chance that the truth should be 
made evident, and that justice .should be 
done to his hamey still that his blood will 
have been shed uselessly for mankind, 
that his melancholy story will serve 
wherever it is told, only to excite alarm 
in the bosoms of the best members of so- 
ciety, and to encourage the speculations 
for evading the law, in which wicked men 
may indulge. Let us represent to our- 
selves the judges who condemned Calas to 
die, apologizing for their conduct with the 
reasoning of Paley. Admitting that it 
was a great misfortune to the individual, 
but none to the public, and that even to 
the individual the misfortune whs grhaCly 
alleviated by the redection, that liis ex- 
ample would tend to deter parents in fu- 
ture from t'lnbruing their hands in the 
blood of their children, and that in this 
instance the soflerings of the innacem 
would prevent the crrines of those who 
had a propensity to guilt. With what 
horror and disgust v^ould not every well 
formed mind shrink from such a defence! 
When we are weighing the evil of the pu- 
nishment of one innocent rrtaii trgainst that 
of the impunity of ten k ho are goifiy, we 
ought to icflect, that the sidlerihg of the 
innocent is generally attended in the par- 
ticular instance with the eSkfape of the 
guilty. Instances have, indeed, occurred 
like that Which 1 have already mentioned 
of CaUs, where a man has been ottered up 
as a Sacrifice to the laws, though th^ laws 
bad never been viol.vted : where the tri- 
bunals have ccymnniitted the double mis- 
ake of supposing a crime where none had 
been committed, and of finding a crimitial 
where none could cxi.st.’ * These, however, 
arc very gross, and therefore very rare 
:fxarhples of judicial error. In mpst casift 
;he crime fs ascertained, and to dbcover 
;h6 author of rt is all that remains m in- 
restigfttiorf ; and in evdry such case, if 
here follow an erfonenus conviction, a 
;wo-fold evil must be ineorred, the^eseapo 
f the guilty, as wdM as the Mftring of 
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ciUed. It lias been* executed, indeed, in 
instances where the oflfenders were of very 
bad character, had been tried and acquit- 
ted for other and inuch more heinous 
crimes, or bad set up a false defence, and 
produced witnesses to prove it; yet these 
are all circonistances foreign to the object 
of the legislature in protecting retail 
J^rades, and fall not within any of the 
principles which Dr. Paley has upon this 
sii)>ject endeavoured to establish. 

** The prerogative of pardon is properly 
reserved to the chief magistrate. The 
power of suspending the laws is a privi- 
lege of loo high a nature to be committed 
to many hands, or to those of any infe- 
rior officer in the state. The king also 
can best collect the advice by which his 
Kesoltuions shall be governed/* Those 
who to every attempt at improvement are 
accustomed to oppose a panegyric on our 
law and coiiKtitution, frequently adopt a 
course which is very convenient for their 
purpose. As iheory and practice are often 
upon these subjects very dissimilar, and 
are sonietimes in direct opposition to each 
other, tiny select for the topic of their 
ertcxmiuni whichever they can represent 
in the most favourable light ; and of this 
we have here a very remarkable instance. 
In eveiy thing which Dr. Paley has hi- 
therto said, it is the established practice, 
a practice which alters and almost super- 
sedes the written law, which ^le has been 
vindicating; but now he suddenly takes 
an opposite course, and holds up to our 
adniiratinii a part of the constitution which 
exists in theoiy, but is almost abiogated 
in practice. In every county of England 
but Middlesex, and in every part of Wales, 
this privilege of suspending the laws, 
high as it is, is exercised, not by the chief 
magistrate,*bui by subordinate ofiicers in 
the statd, and without the 'assistance of 
that best advice which the King can col- 
lect. It is true that .they exercise this 
privilege in the name of the King, in 
whostfname too they administer the law; 
and i£ this fiction is to be resorted to, it 


the innocent. Perhaps amidst the crowd 
of those who are 'gazing upon the suppos- 
ed criminal, wheh^he is led out to execu- 
tion^ mjy be lurking the real murderer, 
who, while he contemplates the fate of the 
wret^ before him, reflects with scorn 
ujpon the imbeciliy of the law, and be- 
comes more hardeiie^l, . and derives more 
cdfifidcvice in the dangerous career upon 
wbicb hohat eateredv .. r . 


may be said with as much truth, that the 
King decides causes, and tries prisoners, 
as that he exercises his power of suspend- 
ing the laws. 

But Jet this power be deposited where 
it adds Dr, Paley, the exeitise of 
it ought to be regarded as a judicial act ; 
as a deliberation to be conducted with the 
same character of impartiality, with the 
same exact and diligent attention to the 
proper merits and circumstances of the 
case, as that which the judge upon the 
bench was expected to maintain and shew 
in the trial of the prisoner's guilt. The 
questions, whether the prisoner be guilty, 
or whether, being guilty, he ought to be 
executed, are equally questions of public 
justice. The adjudication of the latter 
ouestiori is as much a function of magis- 
^cy as the trial of the former. The pub- 
lic welfare is interested in both. The 
conviction of an cflender should depend 
upon nothing but the proof of his guilt; 
nor the execution of the acnlence upon 
any thing besides the quality and circum- 
stances of his crime." Nothing can shew 
ill a stronger point of view the defects of 
the system which Dr. Paley defends, than 
this single passage. He here imposes upon 
tho judges duties which it is inif/ossible for 
them to discharge. If, indeed, lie iiad 
contented himself with saying, that this 
suspension of the law ought iie^^r to be a 
favour " yielded to soliciialion or granted 
to friendship, or made subsei vieni to the 
conciliating or gratifying of political at- 
tachments,** no pci son could have disputed 
his doctrine, though many might have won- 
dered that he had thought it worth while to 
state what was so obvious; but when he goes 
on to say, that it must be considered as a 
judicial act, or as the adjudication of a 
question of public justice, he really deals 
with the judges no less hardly than the, 
Egyptian tyrant did wilh the children of 
Israel, when he commanded them to make 
bricks, but withheld from them the mate- 
rials with which they w'cre to be made. A 
judicial act is the application of an exist- 
ing law to facts which have been judirinlly 
proved : but where is the law of which 
the judge, in the exercise of this power, is 
to nake the application ? Or how can it 
be said that there has been judicial proof 
of facts, for which the criminal has never 
been put upon his trial, which have never 
been submitted to a jury, and upon which, 
consequently, a jury has come to no deci* 
Sion ? 

Of all. the duties, indeed, which a judfa 
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has to discharge, the exercise of this dis* come far more semire tbaii ihejr wewt 
cretion must be the most painful. Jt is when originally passed. Not to dwell oit'^ 
true that there are no duties, however aw- the circumstance of their severity haring 
ful/no situation, however difficult with increased just in the proportion that tbh 
which long habit will not render the best value of money has diminished; the stale of 
of mert' familiar; but if we represent to the criminal law in other respects^ aitho " 
ourselves a judge newly raised to that time when these Jaws were enacted, afr 
eminence, just entering upon the circuit, forded an excuse for passing tliem which 
and become for the first time the arbiter has long ceased to exist. 
of the lives of his fellow-creatures, we shall When in ihe reign of king William, the 
he able to form to oursdves some ide i of bent fit of clergy was taken away from the 
the difficulties he has to encounter, and of crime of privately stealing in a shop, 
the anxiety which he must necessarily feeb goods of the value of five shillings, that 
Sworn to administer ihe law, hu is at the oflence was already punishable capitally 
same time the dvpo^itoi y of that royal cle- on all but those who could read. The statute 
niency which is to interrupt its execution, had no other efiect, therefore, than to place 
In danger of obstructing the due course of men, whose crime was aggravated hy the 
justice on the one hand, or of refusing education which they had received, upon 
mercy to those wlio have a fair claim to it a level with those who had to urge, in ex- 
on the other, ho finds no rules laid down, tenuation of their guilt, the deplorable ig« 
or principles established by the legislature, iioranc** in which they had been left by 
to gillie h’is judgment. He must fix for tiicir parents and by the state. ^ 

himself the principles and the rules by The same observation cannot, indeed, be 
which he is to act, at the same time that made on the act of the Tith Anne, which 
he is to apply them and bring them into relates to stealing money or goods in a 
artion, and yet he cannot but be aware, dwelling-house: but when it passed, only ^ 
that the principles winch he shall adopt seven years had elapsed since the adoption 
will probably not be those of his successor, of the law, which extended the benefkvof 
who will have maxims of justice and of clergy to the illiterate, .as wel4 as to those 
mercy of Ins own, but which cannot possi- who could read : and men who had been 
bly be foresein ; and at ihe same time he j accustomed to see ignorant persons con- 
must know that it is nothing but a unifor* i victed capitally, for stealing what was of 
niity of p;|cticc which can make the ex- the value only of thirteen -pence, in any 
crcisc either of severity or of lenity useful place, or under any circumstances, could 
to the public, la such a state of embar* not have thought it an act of great severity, 
ra.ssmentr, it is, that he is called upon to to appoint death a punishment for steal- 
decide, and upon his decision the life of ingui a dwelling-house property of the 
an individual depends ; nay, upon ihe de- value of forty-shillings, 
cision of a single case may depend the It is sufficient, however, to say of those 
lives of many individuals. The clemency laws, that they are not, and that it is 
he shews, though it spares the life of a impossible that they should, be executed ; 
single convict, may be the means of allur- and that instead of preventing, they have 
ing others to the commission of the same multiplied crimes, the very crimes they 
crime, wlio from other judges will not meet were intended to repress, and others no 
with the same lenity. The execution of a less alarming to society, perjury, and tbo 
severe judgment may he the means of pro- obstructing tiie administration of justice, 
curing impunity to many other criminals, But although these laws are not execute 
by inducing the prosecutors to shrink from ed, and may be said, therefore, tc^ exist 
their duty, and jurymen to violate their only in theory, they are attended* with 
oaths. many most serious practical consequences*' 

From the foregoing observations it Amongst these, it is not the least important 
should seem, that the laws w'hich it is that they form a kind’ of standard of 
proposed to repeal, cannot well be defend- cruelty to justify every* harsh* and exceB*^ 
ed as part of a general system of criminal sive exercise of authority. Upon^l such 
jurisprudence. Taken by themselves, it occasions these unexecuted laws a|e ap^ 
seems still more difficult to justify them, pealed to as if they were in daily 4tKecqp* 
They are of such inordinate severity, that, lion. Complain of the very severe punisl|« 
as laws now to be executed, no. person ments which prevail in the army and the 
would speak in their defence. Tli^y haVe, navy, and you are told that the Q0tiieei^ 
indeed, by a change of circumst^ces; be- which are so chastised, vronld by tbetnta* 
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ntcipal Uw bfe punished with death 
When not long^ since a goveirnor of one o 
the West India islands was accused of hov* 
Eng ordered that a young woman should be 
tortured^ his counsel said in his defence^ 
that the woman had been guilty of a thefts 
and that by the laws of this country hor 
life would hilve been forfeited. When, in 
the framing new laws, it is proposed to ap 
point for »v«ry slight transgression a very 
severe puniihmenit, the argument always 
urged in support of it is, that actions, not 
much more criminal, are by the already 
existing law' punished with death. So in 
the exercise of that large discretion which 
if left t6 the judges, the state of the law 
alTords a justification for severities, which 
could not otherwise be justified. When 
for an oflence, which is very low in the 
scale of mortal turpitude, the punishment 
of transportation for life is inflicted, a man 
who only compared the crime with the 
punishment, would be struck with its ex* 
traordinary severity ; but he finds, upon 
inquiry, that all that mass of human suf- 
fering which is comprised in the sentence, 
passes by the names of tenderness and 
nevcy, because death is affixed to the 
crime by a law scarcely ever executed, 
and, as some persons imaginej never in* 
tended to be executed. 

For the honour of our national character 
-^for the prevention 'of crimes— for the 
ttiaintenance of that respect which is due 
to the law's, and to the administration of 
justice-— and for the sake of preserving the 
sanctity of oaths— it is highly expedient 
that these statutes should be repealed. 

Mr. ' PTmdAam, 1 do not rise with any 
intention to resist the introduction of the 
measure proposed by ray learned and 
hou. friend. 1 certainly concur with him 
in thinking, that it would be extremely 
proper revise many of our laws, espe- 
cially those laws by which the lower 
classes are almost solely affected : laws 
ef tills description. Originating in a spirit 
of Vafr making, in a certain Uf^isUmdi do* 
peculiar to our tinfes, have been 
passed with toa much facility ; and too 
moch power has been given, too great 
i latitude ef discretion has been intrusted 
so inferior magtsfCatet. It was upon this 
princl|jp that 1, during the last session, 
eppOMU a bill, which 1 am sorry to hear 
M fofce renewed in the present session. 
(Ihfuliably alluding to lord Erskine’t Bill 
dgkilist Cruchy to Animals.) Laws are too 
l^ly .proposed, and too easily carried, 
Whcii they dffect only the lower classes: 

I those wuh^whom gentlemen in this House 


have not so much sympathy as with others ; 
those ** whose friend the world is i>ot, nor 
the workJ’alaw.*' But against tht whole 
doctrine of ifty learned friend, agaibst* hiS 
attacks upon the venerable Jpr. iPaley, I 
most protest. My learned friend must 
know that it is utterly impossible to avoid 
placing discretion in some tribunals, and 
what tribunals are so proper as the judges 
of the land, in whom my learned and hon. 
friend thinks that confidence ought not to 
be placed. Of Dr. Paley's work upon 
Moral Philosophy, it is scarcely possible 
to speak with praise appropriate to its 
merits. It does not, indeed, contain any 
thing new ; but it has collected and placed 
truths in such a familiar and pleasing form, 
as to insure the approbation of the intel- 
ligent, and to prevent the unenlightened 
from being misled. I have ever consider- 
ed this work to be a great national bless- 
ing : its principles are irrofragableiT and 
the attempt which ha^ji^st been made to im- 
pugn them, can only tend to confirm their 
strength. 1 shall this night content myself 
with requesting gentlemen to read, before 
we meet again, the excellent observations 
upon criminal law made by this celebrated 
divine ; and to judge for themselves. 

The Solicitor General, It is not my in- 
tention to op|> 0 !»e the introduction of the 
bills, but 1 must enter my protest against 
many of the principles of hon. and 
learned friend which seem to form the 
basis of his motion. My hon. and learn- 
ed friend may possibly have alluded 
to me in his observation that there are 
some persons adverse to all innovation, 
whether productive of good or pregnant 
with evil. (No, no, no.) I am ready to 
admit, that I long have, that I now do, and 
' ever shall, view all innovations on esta- 
blished systems with a jealous eye. I am 
proud to confess that I am an enemy to 
the apposition of theort.aicai speculation 
to practical good. Whether they are the 
dUctrinesof Dr. Smith or of Dr. I’aley, or 
of any other speculative writer, 1 »hal1 
always be extremely cautious how 1 agree 
to alterations in ancient practices, which, 
although atterided wnh s6ine evils, may, 
upon the whole, be preferable to the in- 
corring the risk of acting upon new and 
untritd theories^ But 1 am n6t, therefoi'e, 
averse from all improvernent. Because I 
candot assent to principles which have a 
tendency to overturn the whole .system of 
the criminal' law of the country, and to 
excite qdidm'and discredit upon tlie jrtrdgea 
and the ^adinitiistralion' of bur law, 1 am 
not an enemy to all improvem\:nt. Oar 
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laws may labour under some defects from 
which no human laws, framed with human 
imperfections, ever can be exempt. My 
learped and hun. friend is desirous to cut 
up by the root all discretion in the judges, 
aiid to trust it to juries ; but it is utterly 
impossible to avoid giving a discretionary 
power, and where can it be so properly 
placed as in the hands of the judges. We 
cannot have angels to execute the laws, 
and men must be subject to the frailties in> 
cidental to human nature. Kveii if capital 
punishments were to be abolished, except 
ibr treason and murder, there must still 
be a discretionary pow'er given in other 
cases. The inconsistency of the present 
motion is too obvious to escape observation. 
My lion, and learned friend, at the very mo- 
ment when he proposes to destroy all dis- 
cretionary power, desires that the judges 
may be impowered to inflict a discretion- 
ary punishment when the punishment of 
death abolished ; and he proposes to 
substitute transportation, although he has 
given notice of an intention to propose 
the abolition too of this punishment. Ami 
to be considered an enemy to all iniprove- 
menl because I look with jealousy upon 
measures froughl with consequences so 
injurious. 

My hon. and learned friend has said, 
that crime is increased by the relaxation 
of the 1-ivv. (Hear, hear!) 1 have never 
heard this^iior. existing as this opinion 
does in imagination, do I believe that it 
in reality exists; and, even if I am in 
error, if the greatest punishment against 
some classes of ofFcnces is seldom en- 
forced, yet it must bo reroenibered that 
the power to inflict it imposes a salutary 
terror against the perpetration of crime. 
1 make these observations, not with any 
intention to oppose the motion, but solely 
from the conviction tli<at such principles 
as 1 have this night heaid stated, ought 
not to pass unnoticed. 

Mr. IF. Smith. The speech of the bon. 
and learned gent, who has just sat down, 
appears to me to be, in the main, so ir- 
relevant to the question now before the 
House, that I shall confine myself to hie 
misrepicsentations of the remarks made by 
my learned Auend who ha» brought for-, 
ward the present impotlaut motion. The 
cry of the danger attend ant upon all tnnova- 
lion, of the jealousy with which all at- 
tempts to reform ought to be watched, of 
salutary theoriesand injurious practice# has 
been so often heard, that its repetition, not 
very interesting from iu novelty, cambt 


be expected, to prevent the fair examlim- 
tion of any plan submitted to tlte con^ 
sideratioii of the legislature. If ever 
there were a case where this cry of dsn* 
gerous theory should be disregarded, it is 
the present case. My honourable and 
learned friend, lowborn the country is tti* 
debted for the agitation of .this question, 
has proceeded with that caution wbicil 
was to be expected from hira.^ He hat 
not advanced n step without facts to war^ 
rant all his conclusions. * He is not misled 
by any of these wild, extravagant, and 
visionary schemes of theoretical porfec^ 
tioii at which the learned Solicitor General 
seems to be so alarmed ; but his reasoning 
is founded on facts, on statements returned 
to this House, and now lying upon your 
table. It is not by amusing the lioase 
with these old cries against theory, but 
by answering tbe^e statements of 
that I shall be satisfied. The object oil' 
my learned fiiend is to repeal those laws 
where the punishments are so di8propor*> 
tioiied to the crimes, a» to prevent the 
execution of the law ; and by enacting 
milder punishments, to diminish crime by 
the certainty of their execution. Thi 
the learned gent, opposite construes into 
a plan for orerturning the criminal law of 
the country. The foundation of the mo* 
tioii made by my hon. and learned fftevn) 
rests upon the statements returned to the 
House, by which the inconvenience of the 
present practice seems to be deniionstrated« 
Unable to meet these facts, the learned 
gent, bus indulged himself in general de- 
clamations, applicable, not to the preseol 
motion, but against all amelioration of 
laws, which being, as he says, practically 
goocl, ought not, as he thinks, to bo made 
bettor. 

Tlve Solicitor GencraL In si^plaiiaUofl 
of my objections to the princi|de8 laid 
down by my hon. and learned frteiid, Hk 
which I have been misunderstood ; I hopa 
it will be remembered, that my observe;^ 
tiofis were cautiously coofoied to^ihesd 
principlea, and that they did noioxiieed 
to the motion now before the Hooeeit 
which I never intended fo oppose. 

The Chaneelhr qf tho , Exchequer^ Tht 
hon. genl. who rose, as he said# solely for 
the purpose of correcting what ho trrmod 
the faisrepresentation of the sfolemool 
made by hon. and learned friend whb 
brought forward this motion, has** beow 
hurried by his laudable anxiety inlo^ thn 
cotnmissioit of the oiFonce which he ie aq 
desirous to rectify : % he haSteiilforiaeiai 
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iDisatfd^r$t9ad^ ormost tfniatefi- 
tkHmliy 'iiiifi?epre«eniecl the, wlial« an^u- 
ment of mjr..hoti# and Feaitneif frtend* the 
SolictecNr'6en«fiil> ivith ivhoM reaioning 
I have m beailat^ia saying that;! ea- 
tireJjr concur. That the English law, 
notwithstanding these iheonettcal specn- 
• htions, is noa pra^icaUy sanguinary; can- 
pol he more satis&ctorily demonstrated 
iban .fsom the statement made .b 3 r the 
. bon. and fearoed genu who has occasioned 
, the discussion of ibis question, and who 
wMi be the last person to suppose that the 
. prat^ioe is not a part, or indeed the very 
essence of the, [aw« He has informed the 
. House that, after a.careful examination of 
the yarioos documents upon the table, it 
appears that the punishment of death has 
been inflicted only upon one out of 1,872 
olfenders. Can there be a stronger illus* 
tration, of, the practical humanity of our 
l^Wf or of the anxious tenderness with 
which the. discretion so properly, intrusted 
to the crown is exercised. A discretion 
trbichf with as much respect as my learn- 
^ ed friend for the trial by jury, I should 
lament to see transferred from the bench 
tp.a tribunal formed of meni who, from 
. their education end habits of life, compe- 
tent as they are to judge of the subjects 
npw submitted to their consideration, ap- 
pea^^ me to bo ill calculated for the mi- 
nul^bvestigatibna which are necessary in 
the dispensations of mercy. Inrestiga- 
tionsso intricate, and frequently turning 
ppon.such nice, such imperceptible points, 
i^t, .iq the , instances adduced this night 
, Iby'ibe bon. afid.. leai ned mover of the de- 
^te, the motives by which his Majesty's 
lad.i^isers. have been influenced seem to 
escaped the acuteness with which he 
is accosiomed to examine all subjects that 
tO'bjni.to have a •tendency to pro- 
^|UQte,U^ welfare of mankind. The hoa. 
Msg., to cmibrmation of his theory, has 
in the case of the fowi-stealers, 
^t difierent Tpuiusbments were inflicted 
jP^,if£|^pQt judges, upon two persons con- 
the same qfience ; and he has 
j^j^ted his disapprobation of the con- 
c^vbts Majtst^a advisers upon a late 
. ig^ttli^ for a . murder committed' hi a 
. .So.difieiv^t .is appearance and 
so. different is^ theoretical evil and 
nl-good, tbai I, am sure, upon re- 
r the tniq* gent will see the pro- 
aprietj m injustice 

ting differeiit ^ishments upon 
. i: prisons convictednf the wne offence. 
Pw any. sagacliy to. discpver i 



that this punwhment. ipay mil bave beeii 
authorized; either by different shades 
in the • same offence^ or by the real rela- 
tive guilt of the two criminals ; of whom' 
one ina3r have been, an inexperienced 
youth, misled by the artifices of bis com- 
panion, an old and hardened offender. 
With respect to the late execution to 
which allusion has been made, I cannot be 
so unmindful of the feelings of the surviv- 
ing relatives of that unfortunate person, 
as to dilate upon the imputation ; nor so 
unjust to myself, or disrespectful to the 
House, as to be wholly silent. It will, I 
trust, be sufficient for me to assure the 
House, that the warrant for that execution 
was signed after the most distressing and 
anxious deliberation, and with the hope, 
if possible, to discover that the law ought 
not to take its course. These hopes were 
vain. The law of the land was violated 
by an act which the law, as it is caUed, of 
honour, would have itself condemned. 
The warrant was signed with a deep con- 
sideration of the misery of the imlividual, 
but from a sense of an afflicting duty due 
to the community. 1 canmot conceal the 
pain which 1 feel in hearing observations 
unexpected from the candour of the 
learned gentleman, and which, if he had 
troubled himself to have inquired, he 
would have learnt were unfounded* The 
warrrant was not signed hastily : it would, 
I will venture to say, have bee^ sanction- 
ed by my learned friend himself. This 
explanation 1 have thought due to myself, 
to the hon. gent., and to the House. 1 
shall sit down, without pledging myself 
either to support or oppose the present 
measure, by merely saying, that 1 think a 
case has been made out which is so far 
deserving the consideration of the House 
as not to justify any opposition to the in- 
troduction of the bills. 

Sir & HomiUy. As the motion which 
I have bad the honour to submit to the 
consideration of the House has not met 
with any opposition, 1 should not avail 
myself of the privilege, to which. 1 by 
courtesy am entitled, of rising to reply, 
were 1 not desirous to assure .my honoura- 
ble friend who hat just sat down, that he 
has totally misunderstood me ; of which, 
upon reflation, I am sure he will be sa- 
timed,— and were 1 not anxious to pro- 
tect myself from the misrepresentation of 
my sentiments by my bon. friend near 
me, .(Mr* Windham},, and by an bon* 
gentt .upon the opposite aide of the House, 
(Solicitor Geoeia))# wbobave tbougfit prch 
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per to stat<i that 1 liave attacked the cele- 
brated work of Dr, Paley ; that I have 
not been too respectful to the judges; and 
'who have expressed their alarm that the 
measures now proposed to the legislature 
are pai t of a plan to overturn the criminal 
law of the country. 

In discharge of my duty as a member 
of this House, 1 certainly shall never be 
deterred from freely stating my senti- 
ments of opinions which I conceive to be 
injurious, although these opinions are 
sanctioned by the practice of coniiuies «r 
supported by the most venerahh- autliori- 
ties. From such obedient unanimity, 
from such attempts to desiroy all free 
spoken truth, I must dissent : but how the 
hon gent, can imagine that it was iny in- 
tention to undervalue Dr. Paley, or that 
my v/ords have expr«;ssed any such in- 
tention, it is extremely diHicult for rnc, 
\vhei\^l consider the enlightened mind of 
my hon. friend who has made this accusa- 
tion, to discover. I am sure it will be in 
the reenllcrtioii of the whole House that 1 
anxiously ciKleavcured to express the re- 
spect v\hi(‘h 1 unfeignedly feel for Dr. 
Paley ; and if iny real praise is to liavo 
as niueli value as my supposed censure, 1 
am sure it will not be forgotten, that 1 
was not more sparing than my hon. fri<'nd 
in such praise of Dr. Paley, as it is in my 
power to bestow. I am not ro unmindful 
of the obnga'.ions which society owes to 
the l.d)ovirs of a Iif.j devoted, as Dr. Pa- 
Icy^s was to 5 he iluiies of his calling, and 
the a !'»aMcenient of knowledge, hastily 
to attack n^v pa‘^il’'on which he has main- 
t".;ned. Pm J am too well aware of the 
i»i‘ • or nature to suppose, that 
.socli ext' r. ive speculations can be free 
from all : and, whatever rnav be 

the im i: :i ■ of tile lion, gent., if he. 
do rej.hy it'' . , that, when altenipting 
to detect u.-asolt' r h-wror--, Inrn iujaring 
the reputaiion id an whose first 

vvi'-h niusi have liccn tijc ad /ancement of 
liuih. fjih.iii conttait my«c)f V, j:h 'hecon- 
vrciion, tijat 1 c:»iinot better mayiifest my 
grateful re jicei ior his incniory than by 
cndeavouriiig to event any error from 
being hallowed hv itii name. My hon. 
friend must no. he supposed to he the only 
admirer of Paley; I unite in his 
praise, ami [ jmu also in the entreaty 
made by my bon. friend, that, before the 
discussion ot those bills, every gentleman 
who is iiitcresteil in the investigation will 
read the remarks upon criminal law made 
bv ihi^^.so jusilv celebrated divine, 
"rrol/'XfX.J 


To the next charge I shall bsjtotally si* 
lent, were I to consider only the f|rtlbbt>lG 
effect of such an accusation < upoii ' the 
minds of the learned judges thems<4ves> to 
whom i have been su{>posed to have been 
wanting in respect. They will not be 
misled by sucli imputations. Imputations 
of which, from the conscion.sness of their 
own virtuous motives, they will have no 
stispicioi? ; and, from their haj^its of exU-’ 
mining evidence before they assent, they 
udi! not place any ichance: — they would 
not condemn a stranger upon such a state- 
ment: 1 am proud to say that I have the 
happiness to be honoured wish the friend- 
ship of some: of tin; learned judges; and 1 
tm sure they are all too well acijuainted 
with sne to imagine that 1 could for a 
moment be forgetful of the obligations 
wdiich we all feel for the faithful discharge 
of the arduous duties of their situations, 
and for the pme administration of justice 
for which this country is so eminently dis- 
lini£ui.'-hed. It is not to remove tmy im- 
pression upon tlu ir minds that I think it 
nec(-NS''ry to the extraordinary in- 

s uuationj efruy iion friend ; but 1 should 
wish my hon. iViend himself to knovV that 
it is not disrespectful to .suppose, that una- 
nimity of opinion, upon the most intricate 
speculations into the motives of liuman 
action, is not to he expected from any 
judge.s, however enlightened atid hovt'ever 
virtuous, until they are wholly free from 
all the lailings of nian^s nature. 

It wordd be a waste of your time to rea- 
son upon ih? supposition of my hon. 
friend, that an alteration of the law for a 
particular .species of larceny can be m- 
fended to <wcrturn the criminal lawr of 
Fngland. It is a common, and may be a 
convenient mode of proceeding, to preve'ilt 
ihe progress of improvement#: by endea- 
vouring to excite the odium wflhnvhrch ill 
attempts to leform are attended: Dp^ 
such expedients it is scarcely necessary foT 
me to s\v, that 1 have calculated. If, I 
had consulted only my own immediate iit- 
tcrests, my time, might have l>een more 
profitably einplojriHl in, the profession- fh 
which I am engaged. If I had ti.stenedi to 
the dictates of pruitenec, if 1 had betjn 
alarmed by such prejudices, I could easily 
have discovered that the hope' "to amend 
law is no*: the disposition most fdvourabln 
for preK^rmcnl. 1 ana not umcqjiainf^tl 
with the best road to attorney gcnecjilsh^ 
end cliancvliorships : but in diat'^pSWi 
which rny sense, of duty dictates 
right 1 .slvdl p'.'o<^cciJ; anffffom'tfihr’^ 

(D Appendix. ^ - * 
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no misrepresentation i tfiose who evade the Jaw will be consider- 
ahl}^ reduced. The uncertainty, there- 


injscn<l.'r>ta!iding, 
fi'iail dt’trr rne. 

Lr>fd O'eor^e GreNviMe supported the 

1 * 03 re was then ijiven to bring in, lit, 
A Ildl to amend the act of king William as 
to privately stealing in sh(*ps, warehtuises, 
6:c. to the falue (d’ .0.9. ; 'id, A l^ill to 
amend the ad. of Anne, as to stealing in a 
dwelling -lionsf to the val'jo of 'M)5. ; /id, 
A J^iil lo amend ^he act of George IL as 
to -tealiiii on navigable rivers, ike, to the 
value of -JOar. 


nOCsK OK t’OMMnN'S. 

iMayl, 1810. 

[See Vol.XVI. p 702.] 

Sir Samuel Roinihy movi d the order of 
the day for the further consiJeratlon of the 
Report ii()nn the RiM for htcaling in a 
DwelJing-lion^e : s nne anr ndmcnls were 
read and Oii the <pie..<io‘u that the 

Bill he engrosird — 

Mr. Ji^rbeit uf Keuy ^"'.d : — [rise 
reluctanct looppocrtlu > meusme v hi( h Iku 
been suhmilted lotho HoiL^eby tiic lion. and 
leai’Uied gent.; i)ut 1 cannot, rroni ixspoct 
to any gontVnn’u, uitlil.uld my dissent 
from a Bill inhmiod, as J ». enccHo, to in- 
Irodiice a diinteious all' ie.fson in the cri- 
minal law i>f i.ln . ' <i’jui;y. r'ijdcase.nc as 
the tad; i.s, I fox! it to be iny duty to resist 
the.se Bills, and c»tb.L-r Bills of iIk* .'•anm 
tendency, in every si-tgc oi iln ir jiu>gTcss 
through this Ilniise. The o'^jerl of tlii-;e 
Bills IS to rciuier lytferice'd hlliierto capin'.!, 
no longer fo. As a fiicnd to the <»ld law, 

I *iind my.se!f h<iund to loisi buch an id- 
teraden. T, is not liglit ih.vl it si:uind <■/) 
forth to the public that tli^.e Bids iiave 
pa.sscd thiough this Rouse, iip.-n the .sup- j 
position tiijii the criminal law iT i'^.igland 
iii dofectrve. The argiimeiikS cl tin* hou. 
and learn£.d gent., specious as they aio ni 
theory, are ci rent-ous in practice. ( >f this 
nature are all arguments founded upon tlie 
nunibf rs w ho escape puin ilimcjit ; which, 

I am jpcr.iuadcd, may be a>cribf*d to vi*iy 
diiiercMt cau.se.s than to dtdeoi in the l.ivv 
of England. Deduct from the aggregate 
all ihoiru who r.i\' .acopiitlid through the 
pnvviliingncss of • parMes to prosecute; 
through their avorice in di clining the cost 
of proseT;ution ; thiough their inahiliiy to 
-I through the ingc- 

nuity of coursei, or l>y means ol fahse wit- 
besfius ; and from the peculiar nature of 
the trial by jury, which, amidst many ad- 
▼antages^ has some faults^ t^e nuznbor of 


, . , - - 

j fore, ought not to be ascribed to our law. 

But evrn aJ.'ou wig the statement to be /;or- 
wf, it would hiiidly he a fair way of coa* 
sideriiig the question : for, besidesAbe list 
of those who have been convicted capi- 
tally, the list of tbo.se who have been pu- 
nished in any way should he taken into 
account. There is a wide diifcrencc be- 
tween any punishment and total impunity. 
Jt is, .sir, a principle universally acknow- 
ledged by all authors on cnniinal juris- 
priidence, that crimes should be puni.shed 
not from revenge, but for example : pu- 
ni dinicnt is not retrospective hut prospec- 
tive. It is inflicted, not because crimes 
have been committed, but to prevent their 
futUiV cuiinnij.MoP. 'I'his i.s the principle 
of the law of Eiigland ; iL i.s the principle 
ofthe actsof Henry .S, uf Philip and Mary, 
and of the actoi ]''h//ibcth, which tfje hon. 
gent, is desiiuus to r* nral. By reading 
the jircanibles of these acts it will easily be 
peiceivcil Uial I am bnrnc out in a.sseitJng 
that the arts were p..s^ed, not in the .spirit 
of rtVLrige, hut with llte just and ratjonnl 
cd>jeci of preventing t rirru* by the iidlii- 
f.nct uf (.xainple. Sueli having hc-'u the 
ir'cniimi of the Icgi.slalure, ue ought to 
be cau’ioiis in niitigiiung [» uallic.s w Inch 
Wert* iiifliciul by tin* \vi.=ih);ii of our auecs- 
iois. U^'I’oto we a!u>li»li cxi : fionidi- 
tiienis we OUl-IiLwiII io cni»t5l,'ili how the 
<h f.eiciK .e.s w'hu li we niav f«Ct can 

be suppl'itL l| til * piiiii: hiiicnl i in use 
'.’.O' ij»>i i.» iu' it*t i.rnd, \vhat .mbitiLite wi'i 
lie u coii'iiitovlt vl by tlic IcaiH-Ml and Imn, 
gent, wlio i* so desiious for tin ir alir.ii; ion ? 
—•Will he iii.ii.rlucc tlie km ut 
Uii si.i ? I hope, l/oi’ore tlii*. hull id i xot . 
dunt IS ado there will he a vajt-ful 

examlnri'.ioo ut the i \ ,v«<.*nce of those u Im 

have Vvitur-sed . inliKlioii ; wliu are uii.i- 
loinuus :n ‘lech il e. inoi t hoirible than 
deu h .trt'f ? Wd! he, with Beccana, re- 
comiaci.d pvrpet i.d imjiri' onnu'nl ? i ^ lu; 
uts:rou.> lu n^vive the practice uf nailing 
c.ai'. to the pdloiy r Ur would lie resort lo 
sulJiiry coiiljnemcnt :u a mih.lcr substi- 
tute r Whether mihier, whether more 
merciful or not, I am not dis[)05CMl now to 
inijcho; Inil 1 am convinetd that there 
arc many persons in this coimtry who will 
contend to the last ag.ainst such a system. 

I am proud to .say tlial I am one uf the 
number. U|jon the vvliule it apjie.ars to 
roe, am) will I trust appear to the llou.se, 
that, in the present state of society, our 
propcriics arc preserved at the expense of 
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as feitr lives as possiWe. I am sure that ring from the rommtss^fon of crrm^, than 
many ofltrices are prevented by the terror the imaginary terror of a gi'eater punish* 
jof death; and it is a language which I mcnt which probably may irever be in- 
havc often heard among the lower classes, flictcd/* 

that such a thing ought to be avoided, be- fostances of this occur daily ; and arc, 
cause is a ‘‘ hanging niatlcr/* 1 do not | I make no doubt, in the rccu.'Ircrion of 
wish, from the observation I have made <»f I many gffitlemen no\V pi*e^< iit. lo one, 
its effects, and the view I have ol us prin- i amidst manv, I will re(|uolt a niomont^s 
ciples, to alt(?r the lawh ot iMighnul, or | atteritioii. Some years ago an act was pas- 
iiiake any material changes in the crio^inul .^ed in Ji eland by wdiich it was made a 
code. 1 will, therefore, second any per- capital felony to cut dpvvn a tree by day 
son, who, agreeing with me in seiitnneiit, or by nighl. A gentleman who dedicated 
will move any amendment, tending to much of his pioperty and most of his time 
chock the progress of the present Bill. bj aijncid*ui al improvennents; who had 
Sir •/. JNexvporl.^ \t\ Sir, I could enter- planted much, and was much attached to 
tain the opinion which has been expressed his pirintaiions, was the first to rejoice at 
by the hon. gent, who bus just sat down : (Ins .idditmnal scrurily to his property ; 
if 1 could concur with him in thinking, and huvin r. In f >re thcaciRassid.sulier- 
that the ends of criminal |us{ ice, the pre- cd inuoh Irorn (lie->e ih pie-daiions, he 
vention of crime, would he more cHec* again and again declared, that, in the 
tually attained by severity than by cor- event of det(a:ting any ollindir, ihc law 
taintyiof punishment ; I ceriainly sliould, should be put in force. y\n occasion socui 
with him, resist tlte inirodiution of the Bill occuritd. An odender was d(Je< ted in 
now before the Ilousi* : but, as iny sei»i- tiu* very ucL of de^lioying Ins plapt itior,^: 
ments are wdiolly diileieiit ; as i am and w m coinmiiie r1 for t» lui at (In* eiisui/ig 

fled that certainty of punishinent U j 'r as.-iizes. [ well Kfkcw what niy fr end on- 
more cflicacious than any severitv wliu-li dured upon tbnt or<'a‘-ien : — I haf* thehap- 
is subject lo remission and nlaxation, I pine -s i.f In'; iricndsfiip, and ilie )ioiit)wr fjf 
shall most cordially co-operaie with my liis coidiilence : — h* was a man ol the 
learned and lion. Irj*ind to whom we are Ingheii woiih and of unib unud public 
iinlebted for t!ie discus'sion of tins iinj‘or- spine; he never reliXvd in Ins residiuiiui 
taut (jucstuui. to euiorcc the law ; he ];iL*j an d topn>cecd, 

I have l^ng luieii convinced lli.iL the cri- and did piocetd to the as-izo tov but 
iiiineil laws ot Hiigland recpiirt great am*;- tin re his fortitude at l.\8t bnlui: be de- 
Jioiation : an opinion in which 1 am much clau d that, after the most agonizing deli- 
fortiiicd when I rctlect upon the sentimenu bcralioii, he could not leconcilt* to his no- 
ol’ dillcrent autiiors on jurispi udcnce. and lions oi' jus?ic<‘ ih.- propriety ol being the 
the uniform divapprobaiinn of onr system cause ol the imtiiiioly d<. alb of a fellow- 
by all foreign nations, fhey, judging of rrcats ic for having cut down a liee. My 
our law as they see it in theory, in\ ariiibly wonoy iiieinl al'icrwaids staled to me, 
represent it as sanguinary, and eim. led by that, gseat as he coiisidmd the injury 
a people upon whom the mild sjiirit of to society in sudenng tfie ciiminal to cs- 
Christian legislation has not moved. We cape oith impunity, yet lie could not be 
know’ that in practice it does honour to ni>tiumenlal in proem ing bisco’ndeinna- 
tlie kindness of our national chatai'tei. It tion, even though the crown iniebt rtunit 
13 a system which in theory out! ages hii- the punishn.ent. Such was the mode in 
manity, is in opfjosiiion to liie gemral which a man, far above the weaknesses 
feelings of the civilized woiid, and i»in- hkeiy in most cases to interlcrc, detcided. 
capable of practical ajiplication. 'I'he — inia. Sir, is the way in wlnrh»cvery 
theory of our law, and the pracilce of our man who possesses (he c<iiinnon futdingsof 
nation, are at direct variance wPh each man’s natuie, must decide in cases where 
other. Can there be stronger evidence of there is nol any piopo^tion belwren the 
the nccc.^^sity of a reformation ? a iicces- crime ami the punisinneiu. Init the banc* 
sity which rests upon a principle so clear ful ellects of severe laws is not oontined to 
and indi^plltahle, that It is now adopted as the minds of prosecutors alone. Tiiey 
a maxim by every person wdio has re- have a sensible intluenoe upon tlic .'ilietid- 
flectcd upon the subject. The principle, ers themsulves, who calculate upon thd 
which can never be too often repeated, is, chances of escape, from their knowledge 
that, the real certainty of a lesser pu- that many of their companions have clud- 
nishmeat will have more eilect in deter- ed the law, not only by the uhwillingntss 
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of prosecutors to proceed, but by the dis- 
positions of juries lo decide, as it is called, 
in favour of mercy : ought laws thus to 
remain a dead letter; -ought this perjury, 
however it may he sanctioned by the mo- 
tives, to be enreuraped ?— 'I he hon. gei'.t. 
oiiinindfiil of the evil aitnulant upon this 
lenity of juiH?, hns adduced it as an ar- 
^gunient in his justiiic-Lition for oppobiiig 
the bill, ulu n it is one of the strongest 
rtasoiH for supporting this salutary nica- 
suro. Every h gi>Jatuie should well consi- 
dcis the iinpoiiaiice of not encouraging 
any relaxaiion of the.se moral ()bliLr aliens, 
upvin \vlii( h the liigli lVelin«», the liappines-:, 
and the virtue ofsocielyso muchdepends. 
Peijory can hevi r lio justifiable, whatever 
be I lie iiiDtive ; and of all perjury, tliat of 
ajuiy IS most lu i'.( d.er.dtd. 'Hie hon. 
gent, lias ashed, what |>uni';hniei.tb are in- 
ti need to he sdu-iliiuted hir the punish- 
nn lit of dcaili, which, in lnc.^e (msc.s it is 
pioposcd to al^o^J^h ; ' ii‘l i - iia.^ti I'ltupliant- 
ly suppesvd fl ai we rn-i'ii h iv^ n course lo 
the hfiuut ej Ko-mii, or le .'{iiue species of 
toriure. It lor iin‘ to imagine 

that the lion gv'ut, ( a.i inJnige, in any iH- 
tifrnd levity i.,;f a a suhiect so interesting 
to e\eiy mun : but il. it’ inoie dilhcult lor 
me scMOU'dy to c<'..«.e»vo that the hon. 
gent. Crtii be desiiooe iicpaae to the be- 
nev<dent author of tins hjil, a vrish to <li»- 
grade our n itiuiial chavaciei* hy K'Coiii- 
liiei ding any species of crielty lo lin' Ic- 
gislatuie of this ( ouiiiiy. 'i'hc true cau^e 
is not didicult to be iliscovcred. it the 
hon. genl. had attended lo (in' ob.^ci va' 
tioos which weie iiiade when leave was 
given by the House to bring in the Bill ; 
or if he bad read tiu; Bill iiseli ; he would 
have discovered that tiansjjortation, for a 
long or for a limited period ; or imprison- 
ment, either general or solitary; and each 
at the di.’fcretion of the judge, aecording 
to the circumstances of the ca'Je, \vc le the 
punishments inlended to be suhsUluti J : 
—^solitary confmcmeni, it has been s.iid, 
may appear worse than death to a perj.oii 
who tj^n be guilty of j)ri.nieditatCM] ci irncs. 
It cannot, it propeily model aud, he in 
reality worse, lie enters his cell abaii* 
done to vice, an h'utcasl from society : he 
may turn ft'om his wickedness and live:' 
he may be lestoicd to ihe society which 
he has injured hut, whaU ver be the ef- 
fects tipoii the individual, (ho effects 
upon society cunnot be mihtakeii. When 
death is dnti cied, the example is momcii- 
tary, andy poshibly, injurious: when the 
culprit 13 tiaAsporied, the beiiciiL to bede- 


rived from example is totally lost to the 
community. After a long and anxious 
investigation of the cririiinal code of this 
country, 1 am satisfied that it is tooseveiHi : 
lliat, if carried into eilect, it would shoclj; 
the minds of all men, even of those who 
are its most strenuous advocates; and that, 
if not intended to be canied ibto eilect, it 
ought not to continue part of the law of 
the land. I do, then Ibie, entirely agree 
wdtli iiiy hon. and learned fiiciid, that ca« 
piial punishments should, in many cases, 
be abolished ; and 1 ardeuHy hope that he 
will persc\xie in his career of humanity, 
wdthout any I'm t her obsi ruction, until he 
has succeeded in ameliorating the system ; 
in adapting the i>unislum‘iiis to the several 
rdlences ; and in giving activity, etfcct, 
and certainty, to the liiW'J, by giving them 
tncdoralion. 

jMr. j)fn‘us f.’/r/f/y,— 1 beg leave to sub- 
mit to the House ibc few obsei vatioi^' »hat' 
occur to me on this subj‘*cl. 1 certainly 
ligree with tlie hon. and leai m il gent, in 
many of his jiropcsition.^, although 1 can- 
not hedp thinUmg that the career ot hu- 
manity upon winch he lias eiiternl is like- 
ly lo he loo extensive. If k had l)i eii 
more limited and confnud, 1 should have 
been happy in coiiirihuiing, to the best ol 
my abllny, in forw'aiding, insund of ob- 
>tructing iiis object. But 1 now feel it to 
be niy duty lo resist the iilteiat^n propos- 
ed by the present Bill. I am iiM bit ndly 
to any great or violent cliariges. It bus 
always licen my practice in tins House lo 
conieiid b;i a midci.e course )k*iwu.ii cun- 
ilictiiig opinions : and to ibis CwUi^e 1 
shall adhere, alihough I am vuil..ware 
tliat it is not the best inode to obtain dis- 
tiiiition 111 the House, or adinirei.^ out of 
It : — but it h to assist in the advancement 
of utility, and nut any hope of applause 
by wbicii I evcrh.i\e bi cn, am! trust 1 
ever sha!! be, uctualrd in the discliaige of 
my duties as a member of Pat ii. uient. 
Thai th j laws of England are, in some 
ciues ti.o severe, a a pro|t(isiiion to which 
1 readily assent: but, because tlicy are in 
some cases too severe, it docs not follow,, 
either that they aic all liable to this objec- 
tion, or that they arc deserving of ccn.sure 
in as many respects as the learned and 
hon. genr. .'iceins disposed to contend, 'i’he 
arguments of the learned and hon gent, 
appear to me to be twofold. — First, As to 
(he discretion intrusted to the judges: uiui 
.•iccondly. As to the relative eBecIs of cer- 
tainly add severity of punishment. 

Upon the topic of the discretionary 
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power with which, by the laws of this crease with the difficulty of -^detection, 
country, our , judges are intrusted, the learn- Wnbout trespassing Opoii the timevOf ' the 
ed and hon. gent, has stated, in hispubli- House by entering into a minute applica« 
cation, that the boundary on the side of tion of this principle in any of the knore 
severity is fixed by nature,'’ and he wishes heinous oftences, I will confine myself to. 
the law to fix a more precise boundary, the single instance of sheep-stealing, 
rather than to suffer the limit to be defined Considering the manner in which sheep 
by tlie discretion of the judges. I agree are, and must be fed on exf%nsive downs; 
that the arbitrary part of punishment, their exposure to depredation, and the ^ 
ought, in many instances, to be more li- 4lifiiculty attendant upon the (J«»tection of * 
iniied than we now find it : and 1 agree this class of depredatory : and considering 
also, that, alihr>ugl) perfection is a point how much the sustenance and clothing of 
which we can never reasonably hope to at- the f>t;ople depend upon this useful animal^ 
tain, yet we should endeavour in the 1 cannot but think that whatever altcra- 
science of legisltilion, as in evtny other lions may be introduced in other parts of 
science, to approximate to it ; — hut is this our law, sheep-stealing should coiUtnuo to 
to be effected liy transferring discretion be punished cajiilaily. 
from the bench to the jury box ? If 1 could 1 cannot sit dow'ii without entering my 
be sali.sfied that jurits were competent protest against any extensive alteration of 
to silt and examine all the minute circum- our law: I look U() with respect to our 
stances, and iirior .shades of each case law, hut am not such an idolater of the sys>» 
brougj^t before tliem, so as to be enabled tern as not to be convinced that it is capa* 
to decide according to their real meritii. J ble of many useful alterations, many salu« 
should not have any objection to leave tary reforms: but! have long been coiif 
juries in jiossesuon of a full discretion, viiiced that any reformation to be useful 
Jfut when it is considered from what lies- must be made in detail ; and, so long as I 
criptionofpersons juriesare usually choseii, entertuiu this opinion, 1 must oppose any 
it must be obvious to every unprejudiced attempt lu attain e/i what, in my 
mind, that they will be more liable tfian can only be gradually attained. But, Sir, 
the judges to fall into iM'ror. In .stating 1 am iiol an enemy to reform. Although 
my sentiments upon this ijuestioii, I have I have not reflected as much as I should 
no wish to shelter myself from any con- wish upon the Bill against shop-lifting, 
struction w hich the use of iiiy expres- niy present views of it are far more favoura- 
sions may be perverted. 1 have no fear bh* than of ihe Hill now before the Mouse, 
in adding, that in my view of the subject, 1 am convinced that much good may be 
a certain degree of arbiti ary discretion is done,; and pariieularly, in apportioning 
necessary, is absolutely essential in all ad- the punishment, attention should be paid 
ininistraiion.s of justice : and, taking every to all circumstances of aggravation or mitU 
thing into consideration, 1 have no hesita- gati»>n : such, for insiaiice, as the case of 
tioii in saying, that the discretionary actually forcing the door, or .striking the 
power iiiiaxoidahly exercised in the ad- blow, facts at present noticed in prntlama* 
ministration of the criminal law of Kiig- tions, but omitted in ihc siaiuies. By such 
laud cannot be better vested than it now is expedients the coinmissiou of * aggravated 
in the judges of the land. crimes may l)e diminished ; afid, when 

As to the cllbcis of certainty and sevc- any plan of this nature is submitted to the 
riiy of punisliiu'.Mit, a proposition might be legislature, it shall have my cordial co- 
stated, almost with mathematical precision, operation; but, fur the reasons vvhiclc I 
that the [irevention of crime, from this have stated, 1 must oppose the 'present 
source, varies in a compound ratio of the Bill. ^ 

severity of punishment, and the certainty Mr. Windham. — Sir; In considering the- 
of that punishment being inflicted : — and, system proposed by my hon. and learned 
if this severity and certainty vary, accord- ft lend, which, respeciiflg him as 1 do, 1 
ing to some iiivei'^e law with respect to cannot but view as jiarl df a plan ta 
each other, it is indisputable that the in- overturn the criminal law of ihe country,, 
crease of seventy may so far decrease the it will, 1 am satisfied, save mucli time, ifi 
certainty as to diminish the aggregate before we sufler ourselves to bci lost in 
upon which the prevention depends. At- admiration of the superstructure that bos 
teniion is alw'uys to be paid to this ratio : bi^en raised, we stop for a few moments tn 
but it may safely be adopted as general examine the foundation upon •which it 
principle, that the punishment should in- stands. It is assumed as an axiom not 
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to be controverted, that the perfeotion of 
crifninal legislation coiisiste in an invariable, 
an inflexible execution of the ofiender the 
instant his guilt is established to the satis- 
faction of the tribunal by which he is 
tried. It is assumed as an axiom that, 
when a verdict of guilty is pronounced, 
the execution «of the* sentence ought to 
follow as a necessary consequence : and 
"under the expression of •* certainty of 
punishment/' it is, assumed as an axiom, 
that the permission of any discretion is a 
mistake of unenlightened times, which, in 
tliese times-of reform, ought to be recti- 
fied. From this <ioctriiie, founded upon 
llie very National supposition, that it is 
extremely easy to lay down certain and 
precise rules, applicable to every parti- 
cular case, 1 shall venture to dissent ; and 
^ although by this presumption, 1 may incur 
the censure of moileni reformers, I shall 
derive some consolation fiom the consci- 
ousness that my sentiments are sanctioned 
by the approbation of all the legislators of 
aotiquity, and by the practice of all civi- 
lised society. The legislators uf antiquity 
calculated, erroneously 1 presume, upon 
' the variety and subtlety of human action ; 
and, labouring under another error, they 
supposed, that from the utmost foresight 
of huBian legislators not being able to 
adapt laws to every case, disci'etion be- 
came unavoidable. Mudeni legislators, 
convinced of their own omniscience, are 
folly able to provide for every possible 
contingency ; with them diicretioii is usc- 
liBSS ; and the words pardon and mercy, 
are^ for the sake of humanizing our na- 
tional character, to be abolished : but not 
with my consent or without my having pro- 
tested' against such inconsiderate altera- 
tions. 

As the whole of the reasoning of my 
learned eAd hon. friend is contained in a 
pamphlet with, which he has favoured die 
pnblic, and which 1 now hold in tny hand ; 
IwilJ; with the indulgence of the house, 
(lileef !* hear !} state what appear to me 
to be t|jie errors into which, fi’oni a desire 
to do good, my learned friend has fallen. 

/This pamphlet opens with a declaration, 
that, ** There is probably no other country 
in /the worldMn which so many, and so 
gotak a variety of human actions are 
pttaishahle witli loss of life as in England." 
Me coiisrquence to be deduced from this 
lilncit, however, that the laws tliomselves 
are>seVere ; for although the law^smay be 
' many, it -is scarcely necessary to observei 
that the puiushBoents may be few. In 


the same manner in , Dr. Johnson's 
northern tour, a Scotchman, desirous 
to prove the abundance of food in 
that part of the island, told lifm that 
eight eggs might be had for a peniiy^ 
That," said the doctor, is by no means 
a conclusive argument of their cheapness ; 
for, though eggs may be many, pence 
may be few." Indeed that no inference with 
respect to the severity of our laws can be 
deduced from their number, the hon. gent, 
id himself aware, when, in the next sen- 
tence, he says, These sanguinary statutes, 
however, are not can ted into execution." 
This statement does, however, fairly put 
in issue the question before the House : ' for 
the whole question turns upon one consi- 
deration, — whether, instead of a system 
by which general terror is excited, and, 
from the exercise of discretion in the 
execution of (he law, the. execution is 
restricted : another system ought |p be 
adopted, by which the biw should be in- 
variably and mflexiblv executed. 

'rhe advocates for a system by which 
the law is to be invariably and inflexibly 
•xecutetJ, must have recourse to definition : 
and how can we define with precision, 
when the description must necessarily be 
general. Things, wlien lakcn individually, 
may be distinguisheil : but a description 
of the species, sufficient to distinguish it 
from all other things, is a attended 
with more difliculty. A circle, when pre- 
sented to the eye, is obvious; so is oti 
ellipsis, an oblong, and every oiher figure 
difiering from a straight line : but tinder 
a general description of these figures, it 
would be difficult to distinguish others, 
which approached to many, and yet did 
not belong to either. The diflereiice of 
individual persons is easily known from a 
variety of facts : their being tali, their 
being thin or fat ; and yet how can we so 
define as to lay down the proportion of 
these qualities by which all persons may 
be distinguisiieci. How would iny bon. 
friend describe homicide so as to delineate 
on oilknee. which ought to include every 
case that ought to be punished, and not 
exclude any case deserving of punishment. 
To be sure a distinction may easily be 
drav^n between excusable homicide and 
murder. Every person perceives a diffe- 
rence between the act of a man who kills 
another for his purse, or way- lays him from 
revenge, and the act of two men who have 
been together in a pvblic-house, where, in 
tbecoorsq of their conversation they quar* 
rei, aod 0111 ^ of tbem# great ly pnxvnked, talces 
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up tbepewier pot and kills the other : bat 
if I am asked, whether this hasty act is mur- 
der or manslaughter ? iuust 1 not know ail 
the circumstances in which it originated, 
and with which it was attended ? and can 
any definition describe all these circum- 
stances ? or near as any definition may 
reach, ought not some latitude of discre- 
tion to be intrusted to the executive magis- 
trate ? 1 remember an instance, some 

years ago, where a man being provoked 
in a sliop, immediately went over the way 
and returned with a knife, and swore that, 
if any one provoked him again, he would 
run the knife into him. Another quarrel 
ensued, be stabbed his antagonist in the 
belly, and his bowels came out. How 
ought this to have been decided ? 1 felt at 
the time, and 1 now know what my opinion 
would be : but if 1 recollect right, he was 
acquitted by the jury. These and a 
thousjLnd other instances which tniglit be 
adduced, must shew that every single case 
must rest upon the circumstance*; with 
W'hich it is attended. This must be left to 
discretion or to definition. If the system 
of definition be introduced, a single hair 
may save the most arrocioas offender. 
Precise definition is impossible: much 
must be left to the juries and to ihe judges 
of the land : — it is impossible to work well 
by machines there are machines in this 
town to make pens ; I have never been 
able to mite with them : and if an at- 
tempt be made at this perfect operation by 
law, it will soon be discovered that some 
of the wheels are defective. 1 cannot but 
wonder that this obviems difficulty has 
escaped the vigilance of my learned and 
hon. friend : who if he will compare his 
sentiments of this night with his opinions 
of the last year upon the Bill to prevent 
Cruelty to Animals, will perceive how 
totally he is at variance with himself. In 
that Bill it was intended tint there should 
not be any thing like dc-fmUion; infleed 
it was a subject which did not admit of 
definition : it affected only the lower or- 
orders, and was to be determined by the 
discretion of the higher orders : — and yet 
ray hon. friend was oncoi'tliose who sup- 
ported that law. 

In a few pages further we are informed 
that A discretion to fix the dooni of 
every convict, if expressly given to the 
judges, would in all cases be most anx- 
iously and scrupulously exercised ; but 
appoint the punishment by law, .and give 
the judge the power of remitting it, the 
case immediately assumea a very dilTtfrent] 


I complexion. A man' ii^eoDVictud of one 
I of those larcenies made capital by law, and 
I is besides a person of very bad character. 
It is not to such a man that mercy is to be 
extended; and, the sentence of the law 
denouncing death, a remission of it must 
be called by the name of mercy; the man, 
therefore, is hanged; but in truth it is not. 
for his crime that be suffers death, but for 
the badness of his reputation, Another* 
man is suspected of a murder, of which 
there is not legal evidence to convict him ; 
there is proof, however, of his having com- 
mitted a larceny to the amount of 4()jl 
in a dwelling-house, and of that he is con*^ 
victed. He, too, is not thought a fit ob* 
ject of clemency, and he is hanged, not for 
the crime of which he is convicted, but 
for that of which he is only suspecteik A 
third upon Ins trial for a capi'a! larceny 
attempts to establish his innocence by 
witnesses whom the jury disbelieve, and 
he is left for execution, because he has 
greatly enhanced his guilt by the subor- 
nation of perjured witnesses. In trutb, 
he suffers death, not for felony, but for 
subornation of perjury, although that be 
not the legal punishment of this oilepce!^^ 
This uncertainty, this infliction of pu- 
nishment from all the circumstances with 
whicii the ofionce and the c fllmdcr are at- 
tended, arising, as it appears to me, from 
the nature of laws and of society, is thus 
held up as dr serving of your censure. 1 
am as ready as my friend to allow that 
circumstances do not constitute the crime : 
here 1 am so fortunate as to agree with 
him : but 1 must contend that circum- 
stances aught to form, as they ever have 
formed, a consideration of the proper pu- 
nis which the criminal ought to 

sufierlor the crime that he hascommittedt 
this mode of arguing that the punishment 
is awarded not for the crime of drhich the 
offender is found guilty, but for his pre- 
vious bad conduct, or the suspicion of 
guilt incapable of legal demonstration, fs 
hut saying, in other words, that the same 
puiiisliraeiit might to await th^ most- 
hardened culprit, and tbe youth who for 
the first time in his life has imprudently 
yielded to n momentary temptarion. Cific » 
cumstances must ever be taken ifito cou* i 
sideration, and the nsseriion that punisfa.^^ 
inent attends the circumstances and not* 
the crime, although ii may appear do-/ 
serving of consideration, is, if investigated^ ; 
nothing but appearance. When a borso 
is burthened to the greatest extent, when 
it is impossible for him to support any 




greater weight, ab b(i^Uihiii|ilti^aiher tliay 
atop his progi^ss:/*' the fast feather breaks 
the horse’^8 ba<*k// is iih ofd atid a true say- 
ing ; but who ever said the horse’s back 
was broke by a feather ? and yet, neglect 
all the previous circums'tanres, and this is 
abstracftedly true. A man was, some time 
since, tried ftu: horse-stealing : in his de- 
fence he pleaded that he ran away only 
with a halter : the circuinsfance that a 
horse was tied to ^the end of it did not 
enter into his calcqlation. ^ If we were 
asked this night whether We were for 
peace or war, can there be any doubt as 
to an answer? why. it must depend upon 
circumstances. As to war or peace uni- 
versally, we arc for neither : but ask us as 
to any particular war or peace, and we 
shall be enabled to giv^ a distinct answer ; 
the reason of this ditference results merely 
from our being put in possession of the 
circumstances of the particular case. 

One of the instances cited in support of 
this doctrine, is the case of a person exe- 
cuted for a murder committed in a duel ; 
and a stronger case to shew the necessity 
of discretion, could not, as I conceive, be 
adduced. Divest every case of the cir- 
cumstances adth which it is attended. 
Jet the law be inflexible, and other cases 
will not be treated with less lenity than 
this: on the othrr hand, if discretion be 
exercised, mercy will be extended where 
mercy ran be shewn, although the law 


phicaf to'talk of a Mid i^vhile remainittg a 
fluid, as if it wi^fe a ‘sblid : or to reason 
upon the properties of solids m a lecture, 
upon hydrostatics. 

Varicius other remarks have been made 
upon different parts of Dr. Pa ley’s work, 
which I .shall content myself with no- 
ticing, as the mistake in which they ori- 
ginate must appear upon the most cursory 
observation. At one time Dr. Paley is 
represented as having undertaken to de- 
fend all the laws of this country : an un- 
dertaking in which no man of common 
sense could engage. At another time he 
is represented as having been d<^si^ous 
that our law should not be known : with- 
out attending to his distinction between 
not knowing the law, and not knowing 
what law will be carried into execution : 
— a salutary mode of legislation by which 
the execution is partial, the terror general. 
I do not impure these errors to m^ hon. 
friend : but there are various writers upon 
this subject : one of uhorii, a stranger to 
me, except that he has favoured me with 
a pamphlet which he has published, has 
observed, that where thirty men are Cf»ri- 
victed, and only three of them are exe- 
cuted, the law as to the other twenty-seven 
is useless. How any man could work 
himself into such conrusion of argument it 
is difficult for me to fmagine. What ! is 
the terror of the law iioihing.jL Does not 
the execution of the ihree *nn midale 


must take its course in a Case attended others, and thereby prevent the rommis- 
wiih such circumstances, that mercy to sioii of crime ? This is most satisfactorily 
ihe iuilividual would be cruelty to the explained by Dr. Paley : and J iiiisi that 
i:ommunity. The execution in this ca.se the House vvill pause before they permit 
•ought nut to be charged with cruelty, if the alteration which h proposed, and 
it W'ere, as I dare say it was, ^t^ded which must be part of a plan to overLurn a 
with circum>tancrs which it system that ha.>» for age.s cxcitetl the nd- 

froin the ordinary course of decisii|^}pon miration of evfery reflecting mind in the 
oflences o& that description. But' if the whole of civilized society. I confess^ 
executiofj in this case were to result from indeed, that I am induced to behold this. 


strict law, without the exercise 'of any and all schemes of innovation, with c on 


discretion as to the circumstances, and 
supposing the puni.shment' to be right ; 
then, SKreording to the system of my hon. 
friend^ all others, however difl'erent in 
circumstances, injist be generalized with 
it. Upon this tremendous mode of ge- 
neralization, Justice, would, in my opinion, 
be abandoned. Attention must be paid 
to circumstances. Discretion arises out 
of the nature of things: it may, possibly, 
be pr4ductiv«. of some inconvenience; 
but it is an inconvenience to winch man- 
kind must submit. Alter the nature of 
inan, and you may change your mode of 
legislating: but it is not very philoso- 


siderablc jealousy. To resist crude plans 
of reform was one of the first lessons of 
my youth : T shall carry with me the 
menior}^ and adhere to the practice of tliis 
parental lesson to the grave. In these 
times I feel more inclined than ever to do 
so. I do not mean any di.srespecl to my 
hon. friend or to any other person. I am 
uiiacfjuainted with nanirs : but 1 linder- 
staiid that there is a society formed for the 
purpo.se of doing away capital punish- 
ments. In making any ob'Jcrvations upon 
this subject, I may possibly be. thought in- 
fected with the horror which 1 hn^e im- 
bibed froQi the French revolution, indeed 
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1 am fuU of It it above 

it. is every wbere.aroaod us. I camiot 
Ibjit recollect ..that similar plans wereen* 
*^rjtained, and similar societies formed in 
France. There, too, was a society fpr tbe 
jiurpose of doing away capital poni^T 
mentfi : a glorious society it was i they 
began by putting their kina to death 
Upon this, I suppose, they determined as 
the grande finale of .their iV)rmer codes of 
criminal jurisprudence. I certainly do 
entertain considerable suspicion of all so- 
cieties in this country, which attempt in- 
novations and improvements in the laws of 
the land. 

Such are my sentiments upon this sub- 
ject. 1 cannot sit down without apologiz- 
ing to the House for having occupied so 
much time; (Hear! hear!) but 1 have 
the satisfaction of thinking, that my ob- 
servations cannot be wholly undeserving 
of consideration; not because they are 
the rAuIt of my own mature deliberation ; 
but because I have reason to believe that 
the persons most competent to decide 
upon the expediency of this measure, 
1 mean the judges themselves, wholly 
disapprove of the alteration intended by 
my hon. friend in the criminal law of the 
land. With them I concur in thinking 
that prevention of crime is the object of 
all laws, and intimidation the means: and 
I am satisfied, that, from the present 
system o# law, no mischief can arise. 
It adapts the execution to particular 
cases of atrocious guilt, and possesses 
the advantage of terror in all cases. 1, 
therefore, shall vote against the present 
motion* 

The Master qf the Rolls, The reasoning 
of the right hon. gent., who has just sat 
down, appears to me to be applicable ra- 
ther to a system, which he conceives it is 
intended at some future time to be brought 
forward, than to the Bill now before us. 
The. proper time to examine these general 
reasonings will be when the plan is sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House. 
The present question is merely whether 
there should be any alteration in the pu- 
Ai^ntcot aimex'ed to one particular of- 
fence ? — namely, whether there should 
be any alteration in the punishment of 
4ea,ihi now anne.xed to the stealing in a 
diyellinig hhuse to the amount. of forty- 
sl\i|lings? .and, upon thjs subject, there 
sire some points in . which we all seeiA to 
be agreeti. It is admitted that the preven- 
tion of this crime is the object of^ the pu- 
nishment which' awaits'it. It is admitted 
CVOL..XrX,) 


andf^ learnen tr|enq be only 
cacious with the pumshmeni^ 
tte existing lavv, it ought to. t 

as every person must prefer ..the attoij^? 
ment of tiia same end by meaps lees 
vere. The strict qii^tion there tore "to.be 
tmnsidered is, whether the inode of pu- 
nishment prescribed by thi Bill now 
fore the House will be as efihetoal iitAl^« 
prevention of the ofience, as the inode 
prescribed by the statute which it is prp^ 
posed to repeal : This is the strict qdeilh 
tion. The arguments adduced haye ii^ 
deed 1>een more extensive. It hasbepn 
contended, and I think with sqccess, thatji 
milder punishment will be more e(i]cacio|^s 
than a severe punishment in the preve^ 
tion of this crtnie. 

It is clear that the law and the pracUipe 
are at total variance with each other. The 
law says that the punishment of. deatd 
shall be inflicted for stealing in a. dwelling 
house to the amount of forty sbjilinga* 
The practice says it shall, not be inflicted* 
As they cannot both be right, the questipo 
is, which is wrong, and where the rem^y 
is to be applied ? Now I think the prqp- 
tice .is right The practice of not 
ing the punishment denounced by the law 
comes every day before the observation 
of the public : Ho we ever he^r it cenaurr 
ed ? It is every day before the observation 
of parliament^ Do we think that it ought 
to be altered,? Is there any disposition to 
blame. the judges for not putting thff law 
in execution ? Any dIsapprobatTon of tto 
lenity recommended by his MCajcsty's.adl* 
risers ? Does not this ailence deblare the 
general opinion of the community f .]t 
can sparcely be necessary to observe, that 
the laws ought not ip any country, to 
indirect opposition to the ^enefal opbiion* 
So much of the execution of thelawdepeqij^ 
upon the public, that tbeii^ conc^urrei|j^ 
in the propriety or repugnance to th($ 
istence of the law is, always ah. ohi^^^t 
highly deserving of the cojifidlr^ioh M 
every legislature. Butiii|portapt,aMj^j|ip 
the addiini^trationpifjiu^ljpe IP 
try, ill England h iaa(t»j(i 
any pobljc prosecutor,;,^ 
opinions ofthe, party *ifuured, 
quentjy decide wbother 
be. insututod avbided.' . . 

nisl)9i»t 

and. if instituteoL mart infwtBcn flw 
nesaea^Our . jdjries' are 

(E j— ifppeniftx. ' 
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people ; they tire to drctdie tipoit'i|he giiitt 
or innocence of thd accused : Is not their 
opinion deserving of the most s^nous'at* 
'Cenrion? Ifihe law U not approved by 
those upon whom its execution immedi- 
aiely depends^ will it not be relaxed, and 
will not guilt escape with impnnity ? jruries 
. are now in a inaiine'r forced by theircon- 
xfept ions of the severity of the law, to as- 
' aume a disci etton which' was never in* 
tended 10 "^be given to them. Tlfe exer- 
cise of any discrefion by a jury is most 
dangerous. They are sworn to try the is- 
sue, and to give a true verdict according 
to the evidence. Upon the sanctity of 
this oath the trial by jury depends. Re- 
lax it, and think what may he the conse- 
quences. Ought laws to be so framed that 
there must be a rontinual struggle hi the 
,jminds of your jurymen whether they shall 
violate their consciences or distress the 
best feelings of our nature by adhering to 
the law ? The public opinion upon the 
•subject canno't be niisundersmod. This 
deviaCibn'foy jurymen from the solemnity 
of their oaths, so fur from being censured, 
has almost been sanctioned by great au- 
^ tboriiies under the loose phrase of pious 
perjuryi The consequences are obvious : 
it noW has become almost a matter of 
course for Jurymen to avail themselves of 
every possible circumstance to acquit the 
^prisoner of the capital part of the Chajrge. 
They know, indeed, that the executions 
are fe^; they cannot be unmindful of 
the lediiy of the judges ; but notwith- 
standing this, they are unwilling to risk 
any thing ; they will not trust to another 
the use of a discretion which they have 
the power and disposition to exercise 
themselves. Bat this evasion of the law 
does not stop with the prosecutors ; nor W 
this mitigapoii of its severity confined to 
ihe juries^: it extends higher it is easily 
discovered in the charges made by the 
.Judges iVom the bench : it is seen in their 
^nsiani intercession for nieircy : it is seen 
iu^'tli^ conduct of the King’s advisers. 
Who, iiitluenced tjiy the' same anxiety to 
'spare Mte live^ of this class of oiTenders, 
readily apfily and easily obtain from the 
throne a remission of the sentence. This 
ilaiversal c^’Q^fecfe^acy amongst thy, mid- 
idling classes of;society not to punish these 
offences <)y death; this conduct of ^the 
<highenordera in dUpenslng with the* 
is to nje conclusive evidence that m the 
ladvan^d state 6f civilization in this cduq^ 
try, the punishment nf is too severe 
fur this crime. ^ 


You will not, Sir. suppose it to be my 
wish that this law sli4>illd bt: carried into 
strict execution ; or that I subscribe ta 
ahy theory which is desirous to deprive* 
his Majesty of his prerogative of pardoning 
offenders/ i hardly know any case in 
which the law ought to bo invariably exe- 
cuted ; and tiiiserable indeed would be 
the situation of thb country if this power 
were not possessed by the crown, if his 
Majesty were deprived of his grateful of- 
fice of causing law and justice in merry to 
be executed in all his judgments. Errors 
must occasionally be committed by every 
public tribunal : particular cases must 
arise where it would be the extreme of in- 
justice not to tnten'ii|it the regular course 
of law. But necessary as pardons are in 
every well regulated scheme of criminal 
jurisprudence, it never was supposed that 
they should be more iliati exceptions to tho 
general law; it never was supposed that 
they should be the law itself; it was’never 
intended, nor ought it to be peimitied, 
>liat the genera) criminal law should be 
administered by pardons, whethei* his Ma- 
jesty is assisted by his judges or by his 
confidential advisers: and yet this is the 
practical effect of the law now under con* 
sidcratron. 

It ha; been urged, that, in the plan pro- 
posed by my hon. and learned friend, the 
very discretion is given in one clause, of 
tvhich he complains in another.^ That the 
trust of a discretionary power is neces- 
sary, is not doubted by my hon. and 
learned friend, and cannot be doubted 
by any person who has reflected upon 
legisiaiioii. It would be better, indeed, 
if Jaws could be framed so as to su- 
persede the necessity of this discretion: 
but this is iifipossible : discretion is, to a 
certain extent, unavoidable and neces- 
sary. The question is, to what extent ? 
Is it in such a case as this to extend to life 
or death : or is it be confined within the 
limits of the shortest imprisonment and 
transportation for life? This is the discre- 
tion proposed to be intrusted by this bill ; 
it is a discretion to proportion the gra- 
dations of a certain sort of punishmdilt 
to the different gradations of the 'same 
crime f bat in the punishment of death 
there is not any gradation ; and so long 
as it is impending over an offender fot a 
crime to which, in the public Opinion, it 
ought not to attach, we must expect a re- 
pugnance to prosecute and a disinclination 
to Convict. “ 

It has been said that the objeci^f 'this 
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Bill is to transfer the discretion no.w en- 
trusted to the judges, who are competetit 
to decide, to the juries, who are mcom- 
* potent. 1 cannot discover any such ob- 
ject. I certainty agree with the hon. 
gent, that it would he dangerous to, trust 
a jury with any such discretion ; but, so 
far is this from being intended hy the .pre- 
sent Bill, that one of the strong reasons in 
its favour, is, that it will prevent ihis.dis- 
cretion being forced upon them by the se- 
verity of the law. 

One hoii. gent, has said, that intimida- 
tion was the object of the existing law, and 
that it was the intentiofi of the legisla- 
ture that it should be hut rarely executed. 
1 cannot conceive that any legislature 
would pass such a law with any such in- 
tention : it mmt have passed from a per- 
suasion of the enormity of the oifence, 
and that the odonders should generally be 
executed. Opinions and manners have 
changed, and it is propcfed that the law 
should change hi conformity with these 
alterations. But even supposing for a mo- 
ment that such could have been the ori- 
ginal intention of the legislature, it does 
not follow that this intention may not 
have been founded on a mistake. It is not 
by the fear of death, but by exciting in the 
community a sentiment of horror against 
any particular act, that we can hope to 
deter odenders from committing it ; and, 
althoughjhe threat of death may tend to in- 
crease this horror when it is in conformity 
with the public sentiment of the crime, 
it must be remembered that, when it is in 
.opposition to this sentiment, it may have 
a tendency to diminish it. If intimida- 
tion vrill prevent crime, why should not the 
terror of death attend the most trifling 
oftences ? Why stop at the terror of death 
for any oilence ? 

Not being convinced by any reason 
which I have heard adduced against the 
clear and simple principle upon which 
this Bill is established, I think the alte- 
ration may be made ivithout any halt'd, 
and with great prospect of diminishing 
, crime by rendering the punishment more 
certain. , I shall therefore give it my* 
support. 

The Aitomey General. If, Sir, my opi- 
nion of the facts upon which this measure 
is supported were the same as the opinion 
of the right hon. gent, who has just sat 
down, 1 certainly should concur with him 
in «the conclusion which he has made: 
but I am so unfortunate as to diHer ; and, 
looking up, as Ido, 'with the greatest re- 
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epect. and deference to judgment, I 
should twdly Vepture to cbuiide in my- 
self, were not/my senritnentt(,the result of 
many'^years practice jn^our rpuns of cri- 
mipal law' both 'as an advocate and as 
a judge, FroW the obsff rviiions wt^ch I 
have been able tojrnttkv/ 1 have neyerdU- 
cdvered.any unwillingness in prosecutors, 
to appear, or any^pbstfuc.i^on to the ad- 
v.incement of justice bV this supposed ite-, 
fluence.of the presept law upcui the mipda 
either of witnesses, o& jurygien, or of the 
judges. It is not, therefore, with the con- 
clusions of my right hon. friend, fof they 
ceVtainly are unanswerable ; but it is with 
the facts upon which these conclusions are 
e 8 tabli 3 hed,~U>at we are at issue. 

It IS admitteif that many <»flenders have 
beert executed forthe crime of stealing ilia 
dwelling house to the amount of 40s. It 
is admitted also that many convicted of 
this oilence have been pardoned of tl^h 
extreme pari of the sentence, and have 
suilered a punishment proportioned to 
their crimes. From^ this power of miti- 
gation unnecessary severity is avoided ; 
and from the consciousness that the law is 
occasionally enforced, the terror of its in- 
dict ion operates in the preventiomof 6f- 
fence : the effects of this law are Appre- 
hended rather than felt; it acts by pre« 

I vention and not by punishment. It may 
be difficult, perhaps impossible to adduce 
instances ot the efficacy of this terror, 
because the acts, that are prevented are 
never seen. But, although its influence 
is invisible, arid it moves siieniJy and 
without noise, terror is not the less in- 
operative. It is liot, however,- by lerror 
alone that the present law is intended to 
act : cases may and do exi^t where the 
stealing in a dwelling bouse ought nut to 
be punished capitally ; but ihe/e are many 
cases, some I have km^wii in Iny own ex- 
perience, attended with '>uclii circum- 
stances as to render this ^verity neces- 
sary. Ill the. early part of my life it was 
not uncommon for these offenders to entvr 
the cottages of labourers when (%igaged 
with their families in the harvest ff^d, and 
to strip and plunder . them ’ of alt their , 
store. Ought not the punishment lo be in* 
fficied for such atrog^fy ? By the .salu- 
tary effects of the present la*w Uiis crime 
has much diminished; and I hastily* 

coi^sent to the abolition ol a^^w which 
bias in many cases been produviive pf . 
good, and which does not appear to have 
been attended with any evil;. If expe« 
rience had proved the existing law lo bp 


for the 
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.Sjst'mJt^jjr^pfal^i l^t^wifil^ut j0p4:h proot; 
t n?iist lfyist^^ypry^ fittepipV imi^yaiioa 
upon, any tf)[i|ff«d 4nej»ry<( .Tbaj,i)o:$iich 
proof has, may b«hi- 
|oV|ejj from t^e seiiiiments of. those, who 
'are', tbpst; coutpeten^ to^ decide upon its 
practical ulyit\^ I mean the. judges 
tliemselves ; yvho, from their high offices 
;im(i their opportunities of daily obserya* 
'^ioux ouglri, 1 conceive, to have been con* 
suUed respecting this change* ‘ 

' has been contejfded that, from the un- 
certainty of the punishment, oiieiiders are 
mUl deterred from the commission of the 
crime, if the culprits escaped with im« 
puiiity, this reasoning would, most indis- 
putably, bocorrect ; but, even supposing 
Aat this uncertainty with respect to the 
iQj^iction of the punishment of death does 
^tlaist, still it must be remembered that 
^'i^here is a certainty of the same punish- 
ment which is intended to be introduced 
.by the Bill now under discussion. Cases, 
e^isC where a convict ought 
be wholly pa^rdoned : they are, 1 am 
afrajch but few « iq other cases the of- 
fenders are subject to the same punish- 
ment^ whiph, by J^he present Bill, are in* 

. fended to be substituted for the punish- 
ment of death. . It appears to me there- 
ibre> that the. law, ^ it now stands, has all 
^lie power, qf pui\ishmente. given by the 
now before the House, with the addi- 
tional power of preventing, ofiences by the 
,ferror of death. 

" The question now ^be fore the House is of 
the most seriqqs nature : 1 cannot but con- 
sider the proposal as a preliminary step to 
a further, alteration, in our criminal code, 
and 1 consequently view it w'ith great 
jealousy ; for, much as I respect the ta- 
/ehis of my hon. and learned friend, 1 
cannot give my astent to a plan tending 
. ip un|j^-n|iijne the whole of our criminal 
law; which, Vith a few defects, is at- 
tended nvitb. more advantages than any 
system in the world. 

, After the very full disjcus- 

:^'jon,oC the quesUbn now before the House, 
,i^ani^j ffquesj y6ur indulgence only for a 
lew moments, in answer to some observa* 

. t^|ia m^,by myUlon. and learned friend 
‘TOpjhaf down. Ahd without pre- 

^'““^ pjpgose "my w,an‘t of experience 
qal picbce^ings to bis freqnent 
ijfics pf obsaryation, I shall coii- 
with stating facts that hare 
' 'kqowledgfi ; wbicb« 
iaW""b^n’ mifficiebt i 



to convince me of Mm expediency of the 
alteration now proposed tu parliainent. 
Until very lately my professional practice 
was principally confined to our crinijnal 
courts, both .at the .sessions and upon the 
circuit: where I have daily witnessed 
these pious perjuries, these amiable weak- 
nesses, as they are called, by which the 
prosecution ot offenders is prevented : by 
which witnesses and jurymen are induced 
to gratify their own kind feelings by a vio- 
lation of their oaths. 1 have no hesita- 
tion iiv saying that this relaxation of the 
law, originating in an opinion of its se- 
verity, prevents the punishment of crimi- 
nals, and has a great tendency to multiply 
crime. That there are cases where tbc 
punishment of death ought to be inflicted 
1 am not disposed to deny : this, however, 
is not any general question upon capital 
punishment, but a particular question 
whether there ought not to be a mitiga- 
gation of the punishment of death for 
stealing in a dwelling house to the amount 
of 40«. : and, this being the question, I am 
at a loss to discover bow the hoq. and 
learned gent, who spoke last, wishes to 
apply the instance which he has men- 
tioned of robberies committed in the coi- 
tages of labourers. It is by a distinct 
statute made a capital felony to steal to 
the amount of 5s. by breaking any dwell- 
ing house in the day-time, no person 
being therein.* There is no qAi/stion now 
before the House as to the repeal of this 
statute. The only question is as to the 
mitigation of the punishment for stealing 
in a dwelling house to the amount of 40s. 
'The statutes aqd the ofience.s nre quite 
'distinct. I am, therefore, unable to dis- 
cover the relevancy of this allusion to lar- 
cenies committed in cottages. 

With respect to tlie discretion intrusted 
to the judges, the present Bill propos^es not 
to destroy its existence, but to limit its ex- 
tent. I may be in error, but 1 certainly 
do conceive that the trust of any discre- 
tion is an evil : unavoidable indeed, but 
partaking of the nature of evij: and, 
being so, no legislature will, grant more 
discretion than is absolutely necessary : 
and no judge« in whom discretion . may 
safely bo cou^ded, will feci any anxiety 
for an augmentation of this awfu) trupt. 
If I could concur with the hqn. aqd'lbarned 
gent, (the Attorney General) in thinkilig 
%iat the judges w.erq desirous to piosse^ this 
power, islmuld consider tfus v^ery opmtop 

> 39£lig|C» i5. 3a(id4W;ftiid Sfe.€4ll. 
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as a reason foi' more taution on oar' part, 
that! 1 do consider nef^ssary, when i re* 

^ u^on the intelligence and hamanity 
far sirhich their administration of justice is 
so eminently dktinguished^ Being per- 
suaded that great benefit wiH result from 
the adoption of this BiH^ it shaH hare my 
support. 

Mr. Prankli^nd. Unanimous as the ad* 
voqatcs for the present BiU seem to be in 
their opinion, that t{ie existing law Is in- 
competent to attain the end intended by 
the legislature ; H is rather extraordinary 
that not one of the magistrates, interested 
as they must be in the administration of 
justice, have come forward tp apply for its 
repeal. far from having any disposi- 
tion to alter the existing law, if I rightly 
understand what been said by some 
hoii. gentlemen who have spoken this 
night, ajl the judges of the land are con- 
vinc|d ihpt the proposed reform is fraught 
with conseqpepces the most injurious. Iq- 
fitead of any represenlation having been 
piade at yupr bar of the difoculties attend- 
ing the administration of justice, from the 
reluctance of prosecutors to institute legal 
proceedings ; from the dispositions of wit- 
nesses to prevaricate; the inclinations of 
jurymen to forget the solemnity of their 
oaths : and the frequent necessity of the 
judges to prevent the regular course of 
Jaw : instead of any representations of this 
nature Itfving been made, we hear that 
llie present system mqets with the appro* 
bation of all the judges of the land. There 
is nothing astonishing in this : for, pleasing 
as these tlnories now submitted to your 
consiclei ution may appear, when examined 
it will he seen ^at they are nothing but 
appearance. I have heard much of the 
discretionary power with which our judges 
are intrusted, but 1 have not heard any 
thing of the aliuse of this discretion : nor 
have 1 heard any reason to satisfy me that 
we may not safely continue this tnist 
which has been exercised with so much 
benefit to the country. Sanguinary as our 
criminal code is said to be in theory ; it 
is, in its practical application, allowed to 
be as mild a» any system under the sun. 
Why then alter it ? The fact is, that, with- 
out much of penal law, there is mneh of 
prevention. Is it not better that the latys 
should operate by terror than by punish- 
ment ? 

We have been told that ' pur code pf 
criminal laws ha^ been considered as san- 
guinary by all foreigners, f^^sibly it 
may :^but of what importance is this^ 


vrtietf TO hutti^* 

nify is'^Dhsi^itt With'the^ldUfiess of pur 
national qbiifadtef f/'Ifld Were tp 

walk in ctur'sojTin'bfr; the 

battles and blundev'bus$ds^' }if Ihe^i^dowa 
of our citiz)en8,'ttifght cphclucfo'^ 
were a ferocious iiatioh, 'scAfqel^ Emerged 
from a state of barbarity ; bth I Xih much 
deceived if he woufd londireina?h amupgst 
us without discovering eiYor^ and with** 
out being ajnUsed at any db^irO he migh}; 
have fell to destfO]^ fhesii iqiitrdniU&nls of 
terror, which, without injury] to *aiiy per- 
son, are a ^fegnard anj a (hOtebnop to 
their otyners. They act nf "A Htrrbjr to 
thieVes, although a shof may hot bp dis^ 
charged for twenty years.* 

But, it must be remembered too 
the system of criminal law iit this 'coc^ try 
is firamed m conformity with the mimhers 
and customs of the hatnbn/ In odter cbmh* 
tries the subjects, are surrounded by' la- 
formers : the haiul is watched, at the very 
moment when it is acting V ijh this fsladd^ 
happily for its liberty, the syileth istdtkHy 
dilforent. Do the ^ntletoen lirliphre suen 
strenuous advocates in favour of this Bdl 
desire that the modes observed In other 
countries should be adopted in ihis / Is the 
police to be let in upon 'th.e amusements 
and societies of England? I hstVe bceii 
where armed men have entered ‘tl?e ball- 
rooms, have observed thp partibuU? man- 
ners of the dancers, and, if they isiw any 
thing displeasing to them rn the motions of 
the company, have insisted' Upon . tbeir 
turning partners in a difiereht manner. 1 
trust that such intrusions w'dl never be re- 
commended amongst Us: and yet, without 
a strict penal law, there must be a strict 
police. By aluriitg part pP ouir criminal 
>cpde. We shall produce no CerMiU good^ 
but the alteration wiil^bc atteijAed with the 
certain evil of destroying the lnf|^ spirit, 
the spirit of confidence, 4hb$e high an^ 
noble sentiments, which the ben safe- 
guards against crime, and^'opoh' which ojir 
liberties so much diepend, ' « 

1 must therefore oppose tbisBilJ^ which 
1 Consider as the first ^nej> towards an im- 
portant, and; as I conqhiv,c,' a ‘dangeroM5 
innovation. ‘ 

Mr, Wilhefforce. re^hipg urged ja 

opposition to' the, motioii,' which has thfa 
night been. submitted to Htftise by the 

'hdn. arid learned gent., be .ccgnsidphBd 
either it applies to the particular stgtu,^ 
which it is proposed to repeal, egr as it 
pKeal to the g,^eu»} j;>ri0s«pJi|!,.:Of;|^ jll- 
risprudcnce. 
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The question now before u.s is, bowevefj tiipes vrithput bitting one of the depreda* 
simply wbetbep that part of a statute whicf tors at whom it was levelled : ia this case J 
inflicts the punishment of death for steal presume ihe hori. gent, would not«calculate 
ing in a dwelling house to the amount o upoaany great terrocbeing excited by 
40t. should repealed. Upon this sub- warlike engine/ nor object to its being 
ject I haveno hesitation iti saying that the removed : and yet this is the exact case of 
motion for the repeal of this suioie has thelaw which it is now proposed to repeal, 
my unqualified approbation, and shal The hon. gentleman has stated as rea- 
have my strenuous support. sons in opposition to this motion, that, by 

' , It has been admitted, that of 1872 per- assenting to it, we shall aflect the whole 
sons convidted of this oifence, one only has code of criminal jurisprudence and eiidan* 
been executed is the inference to ger the liberties of the country, which he 

be deduced from this^ Is it not c]ear that has represented . as beiag intimately con- 
cither the law or the practice is defective? nected with the severity of the penalties 
bud is it not allowed that the practice attendant upon (he violation of our laws, 
ought noito be altered ?— ‘But it has been How the repeal of a single statute can en- 
said that, although the practice is deserv- danger the fabric of our laws the hon^ 
}ng of commendation, and is consistent with geiitlcnian has not explained : and 1 can 
/ Ihe humanity of our national character, scarcely suppose him serious in contend- 
the law ought to remain in force, to be ing that there is any such connection be^ 
fperative by terror, and not by punish- tween liberty and severity. If the seve- 
ttienh My sentiments are totally different, rity of our laws is a test of the liberty of 
1 cennot coiK^ive that this ought to be the the subject ; if Ireedom is to deeliife and 
ordinary course of law : lior can any in- fall as humanity and kind feeling advance, 
genuity mislead me into the belief that then are we, indeed, in a progressive state 
the interests of society require the conti- to slavery. ' In the reign of Henry 8tli 
nuance of a law, which is so adverse to jus- the executions, were averaged at 2,000 a 
tfoe, and at such direct variance with our year. This, ^according to the argument 
|belin|[^sastobe virtually abrogated. Upon of the hon. gentleman, must have been the 
the present system the rule has become the brightest period of English liberty. Jn 
exception, and the exception the rule: and queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the refoi> 
what are the consequences of this inver- (nation introduced a purer religion and 
lion ? The infliction of death, instead of more humane conduct, a fatal stroke must 
being designated by a known law, is left to have been experienced by oul> liberties, 
thediscretionofthe judge:-— a momentous for in that reign the annual executions 
trust, ever to be regarded with jealousy : Jecreased from 2,000 to 40a Erom ihat 
and which, however purely it may be hour to the present there has been a per- 
executed, will always have such an iiiflu- peiual advance in the merciful adminis- 
enee upon prosecutors, upon witnesses, and ration of justice, and, consequently, ac- 
apop juries, ^ to produce the frequent ini- cording to this reasoning, a correspondent 
punity of ghilt. Of this the hon. gent, who advance in tyranny. 1 so totally differ 
spoke last, (col. Franklaud) seems. to have from the hon. gentleman, that I am satis- 
been iware^ when, instead of meeting the Tied there is no such sympathy between 
objection W argument, be has had recourse cruelty and liberty: but, as the rigorous 
%>a Jori of huipour to satisfy the House justice of our foretathers has been teinper- 
Ihatoevore laW^ do not defeat their object, ed by the gentler morals of our religion, 
•nd give 'pain to those feelings which it is 10 we may safely continue to encourage 
pfthe^ntost signal importance in tlieadmi- hese humane djspositious without any 
.pistra^ of justice to keep alive. In this danger to our own freedom, or to the ij- 
lyuiOQir^as xtlusion, however, the hon. lertiesof future generations. Such have 
lo rtie not to have stated his- long been my sentiments upon this impor- 
CfMie of the blund^busses with accuracy. :ant subject: and it is a satisfaction to me 
mpposeadhat tliM instrument produces o rtjleet that 1 am fortified in my opinion 
teeQecta by remaining quietly in the win- ^y tne concurrent testimony of many able 
possessor; the analogy to the statesmen : and particularly by an hon. 
H^tpn (licnr before us would hare bqpn friend of mine, now no more, whose whole 
‘***^®®d pf remaining thqs life was devoted to the service of his couh- 
honest citizen bad been re- sy, §0 deeply was Mr. Pitt convinced 
jmbibtod as flring a| regularly for one of the improper severity of our laws, that, 
IpopMd'eight hundred and seventy two to my knowledge, that distinguished per- 
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son had it in contemplation to submit the 
whole of our penal code to the revision of 
some able lawyers, for the purpose of du 
^geritiiig a plan to diminish the sanguinary 
nature of its punishiiients, so inconsistent 
with the justice and humanity for which 
this country is so peculiarly distinguished. 
It is a great satisfaction to me to discover 
that a spirit of inquiry is excited upon 
this subject: it will, 1 trust never rest 
until some plan is adopted to prevent the 
repetition of crime, not by threats of ex- 
termination which cannot be enforced, 
but by the certainty of punishment, and 
by the ameiidment of the criminal, and 
particularly by tlie general establishment 
of penitentiary houses, fro... which we 
know that such beneficial ellects have re' 
suited. To the able and eminent lawyer 
wdio has undertaken this noble task, 1 for 
one must declare that I f»^el the most un- 
feigned obligation : and 1 please myself 
with Ihinkiiig that the noble motive by 
which he is actuated will prevent his being 
deterred by any obstacle: and that, be 
the obstacles what they may,^he will per- 
severe and succeed, ?.s he must eventually, 
in the great cause of humanity in which 
he is engaged. 

' The Micuor General, I have great 
pleasure in seconding the recommendation 
of my hon. friend for the establishment of 
penitentiary houses, i have myself wit- 
nessed th^good ertects of that excellent 
system, which is founded upon a principle 
ill direct opposition to the modes of pu- 
ni.shment now generally adopted. The 
object of penitentiary houses is to reform 
oifenders and to restore tjiem to society. 
The object of ordinary imprisonnienc, of 
the hulks, and of transportation, apjibar to 
be merely a prevention of a repetition of 
the offence : the consequence is, that the 
bad habits of depraved men are Confirmed 
or rather aggravated by tiiese punish- 
ments. It certainly, therefore, is neces- 
sary to devise other means for the amend- 
ment of criminals, and 1 am not acquaint- 
ed with any means so well calculated for 
this purpose as the system prescribed by 
the act of the 15th of his present Majesty, 
for the establishment of penitentiaries. 
When any plan of this nature is brought 
iferward, most happy shall I be to give it 
my cordial ^support but tho present 
question is of a very different nature y we 
Afe required to repeal a salutary statute^ 
iFbr reasons which, plausible as they mtty 
btf^in theory, are totally dOstitu^te of aiiy 
•olid fouiidatido; It basbeeli dbntended 


that the severity ef pflilishlMrdt-i^a# 
stuns impunity, from Ike dyefsfefi’ or::|l#(QM 
.^tecutors/ of witnesses/ and jarki^’ 
convict. It is always easy to umpt, U&t 
of^en difficult to prover. '^How cati liiia 
position be ^tablished: no attempt* 
this nature has been made : fbr my 
parti am quite astonished {Utheassertiem;^ 
With respect to the prosecutors it'^ji 
festthat they cannot be deterred, because, « 
if they dislike the capital (fart df the 
charge, they have nolfhrng to do but 'Id * 
omit it in the indicuhent, and' proceied^l^ 
the simple larceny; with respect to juries 
even if they are so apt, as it ts said, to nsa 
duce the vaiuts of the goods Stolen, in order 
to evade the capital punishment, hoW cats 
this afford any facility to the escape of 
guilt, the evasion of the punishment of 
death cannot secure impunity to the cri^ 
mitial or the inOictionof a Jess punUbmenf 
than is proposed by the present Bill* i 
cannot but conceive that the whole of 
these suppositions originate in mistake; 
In the course of my professional practieo 
I have had frequent opporlunlties to ob-' 
serve the conduct of prosecutors, of wic«* 
nesses, and of juries, and I never observed 
that the fear of inflicting the punishment 
of death phssessed any of the powers thitf 
night ascribed to it. But, even supposini^ 
that I am mistaken, supposing that the 
verity of the punisbnient may have tbit 
effect, it will not, I suppose, be contended, 
that it is wholly inoperative upon thi» 
minds of offenders: and upon the baUnrig 
between its effects upon the mind of tho 
offender, and upon the mind of tircr ^ 
party injured and of the public the 'oon^ 
elusion must be established.' This js the 
strength of the argument in favour Of tho 
motion made by my honourable and 
ed friend ; it has *not^ prodacid aniy oon^' 
viction on my mind? T beard 

any reason to induce me^p con^nt to the 
mitigation of a punishmenffbr one of tbd 
most serious offences with whichUhe 
of society is interrupted : an ofienc^v^icti^ 
if the punislioient be relaxed^ rtray soott 
be destructive of all the cblnforts^risl^ 
from the domestic relation of mister ‘IW 
servant. I Shall thecefore^ ^ose tlf)^ 
motion, which has a Itrtidency hbVldg^ 
the discretion Intrusted to' the^udgeify adi| 
10 introduce an itinovaiiod Winds 
tipffl mischief is found, to rdsi^fi frott dM 
existing establishment. * ■ '' ‘ ^ 

Mr. Cmnfngi^ T cantnt bht M 
hensive that myfeasons forihe vOibWmft 
stall give this mgidtkayi 
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^ix^apdersloo^ j ^JFo«„ aHh4*ug(i Ji is my. in^ 
t 9 VDte\in ,^ppo^^ the inoiiop 
^adif>y the ^.neprable amt'le^Tnc^ gen- 
t periejnly subi^nbe io i[nuci,i.of 
ihe general rei^ftoiung, a4dijice<j by his op- 
ponents/ and ain note convert to ^all.pf the 
^gomehts eecribed to^ the, learned mover 
u{^ hia, opening, when I iinfbrtjanately 
Was not in tne^Ilouse. 

•' ^ The qoeetioh now before us does not cx- 
^n4 ;to .any , general plan fo|r an^altera- 
^oh of our penal but isjimited to the 
expediency of altering a particular law. 
The arguments of the hon. and learned gen- 
who oppose tbe^resept motion are« 
however, framed upon the supposition 
^la^ this is a proposal for a tqtal change in 
the criminal law of the country: as such 
ibey appear not to ho whoHy irrelevant : 
{be points now at ifsoe before us, as far as 
I have been able to collect them, are, whe- 
Aer it is proper In this instance to di- 
i^inish ' tbe discretionary {.uwer intrusted 
to the judges ? arid whether the certainty 
of: the punishment indicted by the statute 
of Elizabeth is not decreased by the pre- 
yaleiTt opipioir irt the community that the 
penalty is too severe ? 

*As^o ^the discretionary power with 
yrnich the judges are now intrusted, it 
must be remembered that it is a rnpst aw- 
ful di^retiou ; a discretion by oho map is 

r gfvo or to take d^ay the life of another: 

can scarcely conceive it^to lie the' sub- 
let of serious arghmeiit that this trust 
onghtf unless from Unavoidable necessity, 
bo confided in any magistrate, even al- 
ll^gb be may be en^dpwed with all the 
hpble feelings by which our judges have 
raised the character of this couniry for the 
pure, administration of Justice* ,^1'he trust 
of d»scrt)tionai:y power in judicial proceed^ 
ings is, indydj from the dilitcuUy of des- 
cribing th|e Lra^ations of crime, hot always 
t^ be avoijC^: .but, wboii'’ this necessity 
dpef Bot exr8t,nhe legislature ought not to 
g^nt what eytry upright'mogistrate must 
rsjhi^niiy receive. Whether such neces^ 
eii^sts ip the present cue is' tbeim* 
m&li^ subject of jtbis part of oqr present 
It.^peiwe to md that it does 
imd that the^ ends' of justice may 
he atteipe^eby tbe discretionary 

liwpishii^^ which 

this Bill, to be annei^to 
ee DOif: puihrin^lebydootbl 
the next .tbplp, ihe^r* 

Tfhe puaishmcpt tenet dfglinj^ed 
^ ^^mon entcrriahiea 
Mseae^factyrhlchseeiiui tobeadath^r 



as indisputable ; 1 mean, .that ,the pu? 
nishiaeqt awarded by the^statyite is inflictr 
ed upon a very few of. tlie offenders who 
ar^, comuiiued for trial: unless I am 
taken, it is. not inflicted, .^on. cue in a 
thousand. If thil is admitted, the inference 
appears to me to follow of course. Somcr 
thing, some where, or other, is wrong. It 
has been truly said that this error must 
be either in the practice or in the law it<r 
self; but it is admitted not to be in the 
practice, and must consequently be in the 
law.' My hoiu and learned friend who 
spoke last has contended that, even if the 
opinion of the excessive severity of this 
law have an effect in preventing the con- 
viction of offenders by its influence upon 
the mjnds of prosecutors, of witnesses, of 
juries,' and of the judges, yet that the opi- 
nion of this severity must also have an ef- 
fect upon the minds of the criminals, and 
prevent, to a certain extent, the perpetra- 
tion of crimes: and that the whole good 
dr evil must be estimaUfl by balancing 
these opposite effects. This cannot be 
controverted : but docs iny honourable 
and' learned friend mean to contend that 
the remote fear of death being inflicted 
will have such a powerful operation upon 
a misguided mind under ihe influence of a 
strong and pressing temptation to do 
wrong : as the immediate fear of inflicting 
death unjustly will produce upon kind dis- 
positions actuated only by a deik-e to dis- 
charge a painful duty to the public ? 1 

am sure that my bon. friend has too much 
knowledge of human nature to entertain 
sucli an opinion. When the punishment 
is too severe, kindness will ever be more 
uhwilling to inflict than atrocity to -ex- 
pose itself to the remote risk of a distant 
punisiiment. 

There is another observation made by 
my bon. and learned friend, (the Solicitor 
General) upon which I must say a few 
words.' He has stated that the opinion of 
this severity cannot dqter prosecutors from 
instituting legal proceedings, because it is 
optional with them whether they will pro- 
c^d for the capital offence or for a singly 
felony. 1 caiinot but express my astonish- 
nilent at such a remark made by my bon. 
friepd,' particularly when I consider thy 
^bfession in' which, so much to his owh 
credit,, he has. passed 'his life. I do conr 
tend tltet,. wi^ut violating his duty, it i^ 
optional with the prosecutor to com- 
inqCe thb puiiislnp'ent. It is ineuinbei^ 
uppnfhigf .to slate the offence as |t reafly 
tfxiists/.te sta^e the truth and the wholy 
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truth, be the legal consequences what they * * Upon |lif| whole I iig ojf iS^t. 

may : these consequences are not for his the presentitill js 
^consideration but for ours : the legislature advancement of justice, and tnMl fny 
i»>to award the punishment, without civ* ering thq scale of punKVhmeiU^^tbtf 
ing any discretion to the party injurecifor nity of oflfendfrs will be prcteiited/ L 
any exercise cither of his humanity or iliejefofp shall giire it my siippoV^t.' ' 
malignity. I may be in error, but I con- The Chaiuxlior q/T the 
ccive that an acquittal for a single larceny the long and able discuBsiqp upon the 
is not any plea to a new indictment for a now bemre the House, I shall trouble ^ou 
capital offence. How, therefore, can it only for a few moments, in 
be said, that a pro^cptor may make his imjpression upon my mM which laitt 
election so as not to injure the prisoner ? induced to resist thcf motion of my h'of • 
Entertaining these sentiments of the ef- and learned iriehd. * " ’ . 

fects of this law upon the minds of the va- The question is very simple : it is 
rious persons concerned in the punishment ther the statute of Elizabeth, wliich itfs 
of an ofihnder, it appears to me to be of proposed to repeal, or thjs bill now siib^ 
the utmost importance for us to prevent mitted to the consideration of the Houi^^ 
them ; it is of the utmost importance that is best calculated to lessep crime ? Bqt, 
we should prevent the evasion of justice simple as the question is, the reasons in fa* 
by sanctioning these perjuries, which, to vour and In opposition to th^ measure iife 
save the life of a fellow-subject, our conn- extremely complicated ; and being 6o,,sej^«' 
trymgn will commit; for it is vain to ing darkly as we do, lam dif posed , to giv^e 
suppose that they will enforce your laws my vote in concurrence with the ^entim^nta 
which are repugnant to the best feelings of of practical and experienced men. If I 
our nature : which are in opposition to had he&rd any representation of the bad 
those merciful dispositions that have for. eifects of the existing law, made by any 6/ 
centuries been inculcated amongst us, and the judges, or by any magistrate' en|;ageq 
for which our national character is raised in the administration of .penal jitstice; 1 
to its present height, and is respected should be inclined to attempt the oi^aiifl^: 
throughout the world. but this is so far from being tji,e case, th,^t 

It has been said that the Bill now before I understand it to be the unanimpus opi* 
IIS i.s a dangerous innovation, which we all nion of the bench th^i the aiteration will 
ought to r^ard with suspicion and jealousy, be attended with consequences the most 
It is, I trust, scitreely necessary for me to injurious. I therefore shall resist thjs pro- 
ileclarc that 1 am no friend to any specu- posal to overturn by plausible bpt untried 
lative innovaiions , but I cannot, upon the theories the establish^ praciiice of centq* 
present occasion, discover any cause for ries. 

this alarm, unless every species of revision ^ otily one .word upon ah 

and improvement is to be rejected as in- observation by my bon. friend whosppke 

jurious. Fortunately for this country no last. It has been contended^o fs^vour^qf 

such opinion has ever prevailed. The act the present measure, that an qptnton pf 

of parliament which it is the object of the the severity of the statute of Elizabeth hu 

present Bill to repeal was, upon its original a tendency to oc^asjpn the f mpunlty m 

enactment, an innovation, but our an^es- offenders, from the disinCHim^Qti^or indji^ 

tors were not afraid to adopt it; circum- viduals to prosecute, or ^ tj^ 1^ 

stances, tim^s, and above all, opinions convict. , My learned and ]hqn.t{:iqnq 

have changed, and what Js there to be sits by me (tfie Solicitor peheral) 

dreaded in adapting a penal law to the sen- stated, that, even allowing, /this 

tinients of justice now entertained by the operation of the statute, the qfS^tW|iic.b It ' 

community? As to the danger of this has in preventing thp .fmrpetr J{ion 

Bill leading to a, great and universal alte- crime by its ter^qr upon^tlm jqiiiid df ^ 

radon in the criminal jurisprudence of the crimmaf also bp taten into cnhsiq^r^ 

country, I cannot discover any ground, fqr. tiojq, and th^t 

such a suspicion. The vote which 1 shall will tiprii in favouripf theJaw, i 

,give this night will never be. considered by servatipn 1 ^canoot. j'bihk 

me, and cannot be .considered by aiw gkf^nbyjtbc bpw. |;e)ni.|WhpiSfe 1 

di(m* member, as a pli^e for ,a whicjh \ satisfactory ; becapse the 

.Imay at any future lime gif e^upon any ; tp be ipade . accord 

-other Bill that may be submUiea to the i between the scruples^ a hiungnj^dl^fili^t^ 

House. I tor or juror, who nuky be:ngPia9i!li At tbe 

(VOJmXJTL) It (Fj^ppendix. 
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idea of being ifistrumental in inflitting an 
excessive punishment, and the hardened 
offender who cannot be deterred by any 
fear : but the opposition ought to be made, 
according to' the statement of my learned 
friend the Solicitor General, between such 
prosecutor or Juror, and persons first ex- 
posed to lenrptation who will be intimi- 
dated by the consequences of yielding to 
* their bad inclinations. 

After the lengt|} of this debate I shall 
Dot trespass upon the attention of the 
House, nor should I. indeed, have made 
these fiew observations, could I. with satis- 
faction to myself, have given a silent vote 
upon this occasion. 

Sir Samuel llomilly said, that after what 
bad been urged in defence of the hill iti 
the course of the deb.tte, it could not be 
necessary for him to occupy much time 
in his reply. That the objections offered 
to the Bill were of two kinds; the fi'si 
related to the opinions of the author of the 
measure, and the further objects which he 
Was supposed to have in view, and the 
latter to the supposed demerits of tiu* Bill 
Itself. That he could not understand wh}^ 
If th^Bill were good in itself it should he 
rejected, because he, the author of it, en- 
tertained, in the opinion of some gentle- 
men, very erroneous notions in criininai 
law. That if he were soliciting a perso- 
nal favour for'^ himself, it might be very 
just to refuse it on account of other parts 
of his conduct; but if in ibis measure he 
Was right, what mattered it that in others 
he had been wrong. That wiih respect 
to further objecis/he had never said ih.u 
he had any, and even if gentlemen chose 
to give so much weight tij iheir own con- 
jectures, as to what he might propose in 
/qture, as fo judge of this measure by 
otbers, wliijh I hey supposed were to fol- 
low, it W&/ fSi^riciilt to understand how the 
passing of ibis Bill could facilitate the 
passing of any other,- unless, indeed, the 
jbenefiui which upon experience should 
result efrom this, were to form a recom- 
hiendi^ioQ to further alterations. That he 
been much surprised at some of the 
'idinous objections which had been made to 
the Bill itself. gentleman had very 

jfancifully imagined, that it tended to intro- 
iiute something very like the old French 
|n^ljc0, ash another saw in it the.beginoing 
wf ebhti^e, which might not stop till it had 
hrdiartt about a revolution, like that 
aPhtf^n ttffd'taken place in Fance; that be 
ooeldrnok but be astonisbed at the ima- 
ginations which ooutd discover such eon- 


sequences in an attempt to reform, in a 
very few articles, the criminal law of the 
country. That he had been represented* 
as being actuated by very mistaken ifb- 
tions of humanity. That though he cer- 
tainly did not ftel it to be a great re- 
proach. to have acted from motives of 
humanity only, yet he must say that be 
had never professed to be acting from such 
motives ; that he proposed the presentBiil, as 
one more likely to prevent the commission 
of the crime, against w'hich it was directed, 
than the present law; he rested it upon 
grounds of policy and expediency, and the 
coldest and harshest reasoner upon such 
subjects, was as much bound to support 
this measure, as those whose generous 
hearts felt most sensibly the unnecessary 
^ sufferings w'hich were inflicted on their 
fellow creatures. It had pleased the op- 
posers of the Hill to say that he proceeded 
upon theory on y : but he deni«d the 
charge, and insi^ied that he prciieeded 
soii'ly upon fads, and that his opponents 
upon this occa'‘ic»n were meie iheori'Jls, 
and clung to their theory in lUfiaiire of 
all experience. That the crime of steal- 
ing in dwelling houses had greatly in- 
creased under the present existing law, 
could not be, and was not denied, but, 
dial fact w.ts sirangely appealed to as a 
ground for leaving the law unaltered. 
'Fhat the severity of ihe law^s it now 
stood, preveived men from prosecuting, was 
a truth that few persons who would onfy 
letlecl upon what had passed umlcT their 
own immediate oirservaiion, could enter- 
tain any doiilil of. The Solicitor General, 
however, had by argument denied that 
this could be the case, because prosecu- 
tors, he alledged, were not fiound to indict 
capital ly, though the crime by \a\v was 
rapitai. An extraordinary state of the 
law, to be approved of by men of high 
rank in the profession, that it should de- 
pend not on the will of the legislature, or 
of any public officer, but of the most 
obscure pers ons in the community, whe- 
ther the criminal tribunals should have 
cognizance of the oiKnre as a capital 
ctinie, or as one far inferior in degree of 
criminality. That this, however, pro- 
ceeded on mistake, for though in many 
cases it did depend on the prosecutor, 
whether he would indict capitally or not, 
yet it was not so in all cases ; and where 
the criminal was committed as for a capital 
thence, and the prosecutor bound by re- 
cognizaOce, to - prosecute, he might be 
compeildi to indict for n capital ofikiicf* 




That, bowqver the fact might be, it cer- were adverse to this measure.; upon wha^ 
tainly was not generally known that a authority th^t was asserted hcj knew not : 

t >secutor might indict in what form he had sent to all of them a statement of 
^leaseil, and the fact undoubtedly his view of the subject ; and although hq 
was/vhat persons robbed submitted pati- had the honour of being known to atlj, 
ently \o the wrong because they appre- and of enjoying the friendship of many of 
bended that a complaint might cost the^ them, none of them had signified to Inni 
offender his life; that this most frequently their disapprobation of whsgi he had prpi» 
happened in these offences which are con- posed. Judging by their conduct in rcH 
sidered as the rao^t aggravated of any fusing as it were by common consent to 
that come within the description— -the execute this law, he could not but con« 
robbery by serviints of their masters’ pro- elude but it was their d^inion that it onght 
pet ty how many persons are there who not to exist. * 

think that the loss of their property is no- There were some, indeed, of the evils 
thing when compared with the evil of hav- resulting from the present system, of 
ing (he rest of their days embittered by the which the judges had an experience, that 
recollection that they had sent to die by no others could have. Any person who 
the hands of the executioner, a fellow had been in the habit of attending in cri- 
creature with whose countenance they minal tribunals, must be sensible. that no* 
had been familiar, and who had been for thing was more admirably calculated to 
years attending them and doing them make a deep and lasting impression oi^ 
otfice||of kindness. That it was not pro- the minds of the spectators, and to com* 
secutors only, but witnesses and jurors mand obedience to the laws, than the 
who wore deterred by the severity of the awful ceremony which lakes place after 
law, from a just discharge of their duty, an offender has been capitally convicted ; 
That juries were in the habit to avoid the the judge proceeds to pronounce upon 
severe penalty of the law, of acting in him the dreadful sentence of the law, and 
violation of the sacred oaths they had to exhort him to prepare himself to meql 
taken, and of finding verdicts against the his Creator ; but when it is known that the 
clearest evidence. Amongst many exam- convicts on whom this sentence is pro^ 
pies which might be mentioned, it hap- nounced will probably not be left fur 
peiied little more than a twelvemonth execution, it loses all its effect, und be* 
ago, a v^man of the name of Bridget comes a mere idle form ; this probability, 
Macallistei- had been indicted at the Old indeed, has often the fatal effect of making 
Bailey for stealing in a dwelling house a ihe prisoners deaf to the admonitions they 
ten pound bank note; it was by itself in receive, and delude themselves with fals/s 
a box which was of no value; the fact hopes, till at last the order for their exe- 
was clearly proved, and the jury found cution arrives, and their condition is the 
her guilty of stealing what was of the value more miserable from the very hopes whicl^ 
only of ihirty-nme .'»hillings. Thus twelve they had permitted themselves to indulge, 
men executing a most sacred judicial of- ’Ihe House divided, when there ap* 


fice, declared before God, and as they pcared to be, 

hoped themselves for salvation, that a ten For the motion 33* 

pound bank note was worth only thirty- Against the niotjon 35 

nine shillings. It might he well doubted Majority —2. 

whether this was a crime inferior in moral 


guilt, or of less dangerous example than On our re-admissiun, we found 
the offence which it was intended to ilomiily lamenting the thinness o^be ; 
screen. That a right hoii. friend of his tendance, and hoping that they would qojt ^ 
(Mr. Windham) who had treated with in that .state of ine House press iWb coo^ 
Ridicule the doctrine, that the certainty side^aiion of the remaining Bills. 
w^s much more efficacious than the seve- Brougham, Mr. Wdberforce, and Mij,, 
rity of punishment for the prevention, Giddy, supported tbPs opinion; Mr, Pei^ 
of crimes, probaldy did not recollect that cevql and Mr. Ryder spoke in favour ojf 
Dr. Paley, whose authority he had held up an immediate decision : but Sitie fucthpt 
•o high, and whom he had represented a | Cj^sideration of these Bills was, wjthput^i 
having the singular good fortune of being|iyivision, postponed for a few days; yrbe? 
Olways fight, laysdowji that position him-jl^^ 

pelf as one that is incimtrovt rtible. Thatl * For a JList of tbo Minorityi soo. VoL 
U;h9d aUedj{ed that ail (be judges 7SP., . , > . / *; 
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Ui« Bill ftwr privately stealing in a shop to 
’ the value, passed without any»division« 

HOUSE OF LOROS. 

Wedin^sda^, MAy '60, wo, 
[SeeVoK XVII. p. 1Q8*] 

Privately ^Stealing in the Shop.] 
t'pf'n the order of the day being moved, 
'jha^ the Bill for repealing so much of an 
Set of William 3, rsiative ip stealing pri- 
vately in shops, warehouses, &c. to the 
Value of five shillings and upwards, as far 
as relates to the punishment of death with- 
out benefit of clergy, be read a second 
time. 

Lord Ellenborough rose and addressed 
the House to the following purport: My 
birds, it IS my intention to move that the 
fiirther consideration of this Bill be post- 
poned to a future time ; and it is not with- 
dut reluctance I shall proceed to state my 
objections to the measure, but 1 consider 


offenpe of privately stealing in a shop. 
Now, my Lords, the great mass of property 
in this metropolis and other lar^ towns.; 
liable to this peculiar species* of deprH* 
dation, and the unavoidable hazard to 
which retail dealers are exposed, Arising 
from the facility with which the theft is 
committed, amidst the bustle and confusion 
of a number of customers, form very 
serious grounds of objection against the 
repeal of a statute, which, perhaps more 
than many noble lords seem to be aware 
prevents the loss and ultimate bank- 
ruptcy of many an industrious tradesman. 
In the present times too, it is the duty of 
parliament to pay attention to the com- 
mercial interests of so large a class as 
retail shopkeepers, who are so useful in 
society, and contribute so great an amount 
to the revenue of tiie state. Such will be 
the consequence of the repeal of this sta- 
tute, that, 1 am ceitain, depredationsi^to an 
unlimited extent would be immediately 
committed ; those people who lend them- 


myself bound so to act from a conside- selves to such felonious industry would 
ration of duty* Though I feel it ungrate- instantly multiply, and the poor industri- 
ilirta* oppose the wishes of those who are ous tradesman, particularly if he dealt in 
attempting to introduce this innovation certain articles, would, with all his pre- 
into the criminal law of the country, and caution, sustain such weighty losses from 
with all ihy deference to them for the purity time to time, that would eveutnally cause 
of their intehtiohs, and giving them every his bankruptcy and final ruin. This Bill, 
credit for the ingenuity of their specula- I presume, is only one part of a regular 
tfoqs ; yet 1 trust your lordships will pause system against the present adn^istration 
before you assents an experiment preg- of the criminal law. An act was intro- 
htant with danger to the security of pro- duced in the last session of parliament, 
fierty, and before you repeal a statute which. In unison v/ith the principle of this 
which has solCngbeen held necessary for system, remitted the punishment of death 
public security, and which I am not con- upon the offence of privately stealing 
stious has produced the smallest injury to from the person ; and what has been the 
the merciful administration of justice. If, result? From my own knowledge, and 
my- lords, we properly estimate what is the general information of the judges, 
likely to be the result of this speculative 1 am certain, that the increase of that class 
mode of leAislatir\(;|^ upon humanity, we of offenders has become, in this short 
have an bfjt^aG^iiity' of considering the period, enormous : it is the exact species 
progress in their increase or de- of offence to which they now apply their 

Crea|t^ ^nd when I, along with those with dexterity; and, knowing they are no 
i have the honour to act on the longer exposed to the danger of incurring 
^^^enctr, 4 perusethc list of persons convicted the penalty of death, we have information 
of capitnl crimes, usually transmitted to of their depredations in our public streets, 
Ule sUch has been the increase for and in the open day. Much has been 

the last year, of the offences alluded to by said about humanity, and the general 
tbu present Bill, ibil J am convinced, with severity of our criminal code; but, wbat- 
tho rest of th'e judges, public expediency ever may be the penalties and terrors held 
tt^oicea there should be no remission of out against the commission of crimes, I 
tfo terror denounced against this desc^- believe no one can charge the adminis- 
tion ef |>fienders. This' Bill, purporting tration of justice with a want of clemency : 
' th'ihitigate the severity of the Jaw, takedl^, nor can any one sh^w the slightest ground 
«way the |iowef of inflicting, capital pU- j^or such jiisinuations*' It is, my lords, a 
nishfaeiit' firovided by a statutp of^kiog mistaken notion that these severe penalties 
IVilliaiii* for the purpose of prevMting the deiicmaced; by the law are pregiymt with 
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cruel severity: on the contrary » they are 
productive of a less quantity of human 
Offering; for if the terror prevent the 
^a^ission/it promotes the humane object 
qf laws, the prevention of crimes, 

it ha9 also been said this individual of- 
fence is such, and the property of such a 
value, that it does not require so severe 
and so sanguinary a punishment; but 
your lordships will recollect that the 
same observation will apply to the pe- 
nalties attached to other odences no more 
heinous in their nature, but the tendency 
of them such, tiiat every man would ac- 
knowledge the expediency of denouncing 
the terror of death for the purpose of pre- 
venting their frequent commission, ^iuch 
are the statutes against the stealing of 
horses and sheep, which, often exposed to 
range on wide pastures or uninclosed 
commons, are peculiarly liable to be stolen, 
and ike means of detecting such offences 
attended with particular difficulty. The 
property, in these instances, and in that of 
forgery, where the amount of 20s. would 
he capita], cannot, upon the ground of 
commutation, be placed in the same scales 
with the life of man. Scarcely any crime, 
my lords, against property can be weighed 
in the same scales with man\s life, hut, 
in all these cases, the end of the law is the 
prevention of crime ; and I am persuaded, 
no pcnal^ less than the terror of death 
would amount to any thing like pre- 
vention of that offence now under our 


under the present lair w a^ewnt of ift 
greater , competency ' to prevent 
quency of this ojHTcnce. On this subject 
it has been urged as aji argument in favour 
of this system of innovation upon the cri* 
minal law, by fiersons speculating in mo* 
dern legislation, that a certainty of pu* 
nisluuent is preferable to» severity^ t^t 
it should invariably be proportioned',' I q 
the magnitude of the crime; 
forming a known scale of puniabm^ntt 
commensurate with jhe degree of ofience. 
Whatever may be my opinion of thq 
theory of this doctrine, 1 am convinced 
of its absurdity in practice. How could 
such a system be effected ? By what mesdu 
could a law he framed so that the punish* 
ment, without the discretion of the judge, 
could be applied in exact conformity to tii0 
nature and aggravation of the offence ^ 
Every attempt at framing such laws, I wilt 
ventuie to say, will be found impractica* 
ble ; and 1 could satisfy the House, if the 
subject were not almost too serious, that an^' 
act of parliament constructed for that Ond 
tvould be completely ludicrous. 1 will 
take an example from a fact which felt 
under ray own observation, and it is better 
to reason from the suggestions of fact than 
from those of imagination. ^ In the neigh*^ 
bourhood of this metropolis seven or eight 
individuals conspired to , break open the 
houses of a number of persons. Thef 
first house which became the object of 
their attack was that where one of the ofi* 


consideration. After all which has been 
stated in favour of this speculative hu- 
manity, it must be admitted, that the law, 
as it stands, is but seldom carried into 
execution, and yet it ceases Jiot to hold 
out that terror which alone will be suffi- 
cient to prevent the frequent commission 
of the offence. There are criminals, iny 
Lords, 80 hardened, that no milder pu- 
nishment would intimidate, but under 
this law they have been oftentimes brought 
to a serious consideration of their wicked- 
ness. Upon their minds scarcely any thing 
would have produced a serious considera- 
tion except the terror of death ; and those 
who have witnessed such scenes in a court 
of justice, must have beheld its eilect upon 
*bese hardened characters, alarmed at 
the terror impending over their very exist- 
ence. Upon these grounds, iny Lords, I 
do not perceive that, by repealing this 
part of the statute of William, we are pro- 
moting the cause of humanity ; because i 
looking to the quantity of liumaui sufierinjjf 
'kivill; l,am certain^ oe considerably less 


fenders had lived in the capacity.of aser* 
vant, and be first suggested this parti- 
cular burglary. He knew the most opf^ 
portune period for making their attempt 
and the time when the owner and his fa- 
mily would be most off their guard, and 
when there was not much likelihood of re<*, 
sistance to their desi{rgjj. The crime of 
burglary itself is one to^.Milnfhe law haa 
generally affixed the penal be-i 
cause it is committed in the nigl«f>. and 
under all the horrors of alarm ; but 
are circumstances always of mttrg%tion m 
aggravation, which restrict or enj^rpe tho 
execution of the laW. In the case alluded 
to, the crime of efne of the offiimders vrai 
considerably aggravated, because it wai 
not only amounting to the cBence of bur^ 
glary under the'usual circumstances, butt 
it was committed iii violatidfi of evefjf 
yFinciple of fidelity, proceeding from that 
Confidence which is generally reposed ift 
those intrusted with offices of doiqhetMc 
employment. Suppose, for a momehi'^ail 
act of parliament should be so cotistrucM> 
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9 ^ to jdmbrace the enoripity of ihia specific .lutary dread of punishment would produce 
aggravation of offence, and the legislature injury to the criminal, and break down 
\ 9 fere to define it under such a descripiioii that barrier which prevents the frequent 
as the follovving, ** that if any person or commission of crime. This, n^y lords^i^^ 
persons, turmerly employed in the capa- not only my own opinion, but it is thj£ of 
city of servants, should at any time af- the Icumecl judges, with whom I liav^beeu 
towards suggest the breaking open of the in the habit of consulting upon the punish* 
dweiling-huuse of his master, it should be meiit of crimes ; for they are unanimously 
an^^tgravation of the oliVnce of burglary, agreed the expediency of justice and public 
bhoulJ subject him to a severer pu- security requires there should not be a re* 
Otshment than that generally iViflicted mission of capital punishment in this part 
upon those convicted of that offence/^ of the criminal law : and 1 can assure 

S bll other circumstances may even pro- your lordships 1 have correctly represenU 
uce a greater aggravation. It happened ed their sentiments, in addressing the ob* 
with respectrto the offenders 1 am advert- servations 1 have made, to the considera* 
ing to, that violence was committed to tion of this Mouse. Tfie noble and learned 
the persons of the owner of the house and lord moved, ** That the bill be read this 
'his wife; they were ill treated and drag- day six months.' ’ 

g€;d from their beds. Would your lord- Lord Erskine said he rose, not without 
ships then proceed to state, that if any of reluctance, to express his own opinion^ 
these offenders should exercise violence after what had fallen from the noble and 
by forcing from their beds the owner of learned lord (ElUmborough) who, in ^ddn 
tlie house or others, they should be deemed tion to the weight of his own sentiment, 
guilty of such an aggravation as should had stated that he represented those of the 
incur an«ither degree of severity in punish- other learned judges. Such had been liis 
ment^ But other acts of violence of still own professional habits of respect to those 
a more atrocious nature might take place, who presided in our courts of justice, that 
which would exceed every specification of he was at all times led to pay the greatest 
an act of parliament. A distinction deference to their opinion of the law of 
might arise from the relative situation of the land, and ever to venerate their legal 
the offenders, as was the case in the trial I decisions. }3ut, with due deference to such 
allude to ; one of them was the father and authority, and particularly to the great 
the Ollier the son ; the latter had been led learning and ability with which his noble 
by the example of his unprincipled parent, and learned friend presided on bench, 
who was guilty, not only on account of his still he felt disposed to entertain great es« 
own turpitude, but in being the instrument teem for the legal knowledge of the hoii* 
whereby bis son became the perpetrator member who was the author of the present 
of crime, and the victim of oiiended jus- Bill, and for the judgment of so many en* 
tice. With respect to these individuals, lightened men, who had given this nica- 
I trust the judge on the occasion used iiis sure their full consideration in another 
discretion with, propriety ; he sacrificed place. It must be admitted by those who 
the father as an example to others, and opposed, the Bill, that the punishment of 
extended mercy to the son. But would it death inflicted by the statute of VV^illiaii], 
notbe inuio M ib y define this as a fit was in no instance carried into execution 
procedure lu yersally , where the father and and, the instance, if any should occur, must 
concerned in this and similar be rare, where tlie severity could be ap«- 
Would your lordships lay it plied. He remembered when he had th^ 
j^dwQ legislative principle, that in all honor of being consulted as one .of his 
W^Siere both these characters were Majesty's council, that it would have been 
implicsl^'d, the felonious father should be impossible, he believed.fur any conviction 
fgcrifieed, but the* felonious son saved? fur this olleiice to have cooie under their 
.-,thes« are circumstances, my Lords, I consideration which would have recon* 
wlUch cannot be defined by law, but must ciled his mind to have advised his Ma* 
Kf^^ain for the discretion of those who ad- jesty to carry the law into execution. H.e 
jniyiiiAter. tbft law. Hetaining the terror, could nut concur with his. noble and learn* 
gpid 2 leaving the e^jtecution uncertain afld ed friend, that this proposed alUTationde* 
gqpefidunt upon circumstances which ma^ served the name of speculation; and nq 
j^gri^ateor mitigate the enorniiiy of the ^ imputation of a desire to make innovationa 
glitbe, does juot prove the ^verity of any l^oti the law of the land could attach to 
; whercuuip to reunavp that sa* individual who gave, the m^uce^^hia 
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support. The question, in his opinion, a^gmatinnor hiHiglitiioli.'^ 
vpas, whether it would not be more con- his opinion, be bigtier that the eifetre^^ 
^ ducive to public security, and more bene- of punishment should be enaote'd, as Wbl 
lloial to the criminal, that the punish- the ease at present, leaTtfeig it unkrOrthin 
meri^* should be made proportionate to whether it would he exocuted> of wUeibbl^ 
the gnieral description of ofienres, leaving at the discretion of the’judge, it 
a due discretion in the judge to mitigate in be remitted for one of cOmparatiyO'''^]^ 
particular instances. The punishment de- niency. As the law now fisted, 
nounced by the present law, was inappli- sessed all ihe benefit of this 
cable to the*general description of (he of- with the advantage of terror that* tbO 
fence, and w^as not enforced on the most tremiiy might, under aggravated cirtMl'iti^ 
extraordinary occasions. stances, be carried ibto exetrution. ^ IW 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that, these reasons, he was not inclined to giV^‘ 
having filled the office of Secretary for the his support to the Bill on the table. 

Home Department,, his artention was led Lord Holland. My Lords, when 1 findl 
to the subject of punishment, now under gave notice to this House, that itwtis 
their lordships* consideration. In that si- intentioti to move thesecond reading of thfM^ 
tuatioii he had an opportunity of noticing Bill, I had at that time no reason to enteiw 
the progress of crimes and punishments, tain any idea that it would meet with tb4> 
from the usual returns made to that office; least opposition from your lordships. At 
and, when he compared ihe list of modern the same time that my expectations in tb]il 
year* with those of a former dat*^ he was respect have been disappointed, i;caii 
happy to find, that all crimes of a heinous assure your lordships, that 1 was not inseti* 
nature had become less frequent, although sihle to the disadvantages under' which f 
those of a minor tendency had cori^ti- had to labour ; inexperienced as ] am in 
derably increased. He was not dispos- those professional habits whiclr give stf 
ed to concur with tliose who complain- much weight to what comes font the otheV 
ed of the criminal law of this country side of the House. Nor should I liavof 
being too sanguinary. In what part of thought it my duty to give that nniicei 
the globe could a system of law be found hnd I not found npofi examination of ih^ 
so mild, or where iis administration was subject to whirb the Bill r« lates, that It 
so feuipcred with mercy ? He was con- was one, materially affecting the adm^inis* 
fiiieni ni^country exi'ited where so muih tratioii of criminal jusn re in this coohtry—8 
justice was extended to olfender'«, and and ime, the merits and grounds of wliielj 
where so much leniency was mixed with rested upon fads within the expefi^nca 
its piintslimcrits. With respect lo the in- and knowledge of every individual iA thiff 
dividual who introduced tlie present BM I, realm. It was, indeed, with great pain and 
no om: could entertain a higher opinion of concern that I heard from my noble aiid 
the goodness of his motives; but he did learned friend, (Lord Elianborough} ihatit 
not perceive the necessity which had been was his iriteriiton to expre-oi his dis ^ppro* . 
suggested of altering the ciiminal law of baiion of tfiis Bill $ but after W'hat I have 
this country. Whatever might be said of he'ird, I feel great pleasure, that my nob he 
it when applied to its theory, no one could and learned friend has bccii sufffci^tit^ 
deny but in practice it w^as the mildest on candid lo state bis oTJjWujjyjWtn the firm 
earth. However sanguinary the Statute instance, in order to enable to fotm tl 
Book might appeal, the administration correct judgment of what arijfhtPtents "1 
was peculiarly beneficent. There was a should have to combat. Certainly 
plauMbiliiy in the doctrine of tho'*c who b id heard what has fallen from hi^, ^ 
maintained, the certainty of punishment a degree of diffidence as to the smmdneii^ ^ 
would best lend to the prevention of of my own judgment, which •haa*’bowevi«l» 
crime ; but how would such a system meet been completely removed by the manned 
the aggravated or mitigated circumstances in which he hastreated the subject. Bdlir 
of the olleiicc ? The distinction, therefore, must say, that it’ is’ not wirhout regret' f 
iaketi by the noble and learned lord (Era- have listened to an * insinuation, not 
kjne), that punishments ought to be such ecily thrown out, but brokd4y expressl^ 
as to suit the general destTipiioii of offence, injurious to the motives of thosy who 
was plausible iu theory, out would be J^he supporters of this measure. I 
found impracticable, or at Icgst inconv<^ am not mistaken, in believing that 
fiient and inapplicable lo'the crime wh^ noble and learned friend did^inipilti^ ^ 
'Wat capable of so many circutnitancaif^f the frieoda of ihie BiRi opidioni (UM 
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kieea ^ammoHSik^ f fadr^ij loi d^ 
slifM^ai>ejhifli»ke«,if;y«i»«appo9^ tkftt t|iis 
Sill flSajida^ opioti a9y'iB«ber1grpun(dArth%o 
i«r^wii .iikecit8« Tiii«i9 a BiHi • mH tba 
fMirpoM^of craMbing nfioii tba esia^hed 
lawjof iht Ibad? of ctimoa, vbich 

«r& by Mionai society d^pioiioeied to. b» 
ittpiftoai toliiB’ oiciotefiee^it has not , the 
iQieDtioaoroUeriag.^he law ofitiie Utid in 
canes;! of imanslau j^ters« tOueders. or aoy 
flhercrimeSf either* more os less aggra«* 
ooted^-^the purpose of this .Bill is^ simply, 
forefeel go aottof parliauient made in the 
^ceigif erf Wiiliam: IIL the intention of 
'ipfaieb onras, no doubt, to deter persons from 
the eommittal of oliences, comparatively 
very siight^nsHxiely, that of privately steal- 
Hig in shops but the effects of which act, 
ha che result, have been, as 1 think I shall 
teabia torpitweto youFriosdships, and my 
i|obla> and. learned friend will forgive me 
Ibe thiulcingi that the effect has been to in- 
ereas^'that jrery ofi'ence which it intended 
tnprevbiit. It is upon this point, and this 
amly, that^sve are at issue. Certainly 1 
ihoald^not think that the imputation of 
too«q(ch'hunianityt**and a too greatdispo- 
ailion In initiate the severity of the cri« 
waal dow' of the land, were qualities 
which your lordships would have a^ny rea* 
nnn io lament, asattrihutabk .to the cha- 
jPioter of^be House. But, my Lords, that 
iS'iint'the only principle upon which this 
Bill In Hitfoduced. My Lords, we have, 
upon the adtnilston of the noble lord, 
Miose knowledge and. information upon 
1^0 subject cannot be questioned, that, 
whatever niay have been. the intention of 
this act of sWiUiam 111. it has not bad the 
wflfect of preventing the increase of such 
crimes. We have, moreover, from the 
noble and learned lord, that as far ns his 
Imawkdee- Mid ea^iiirieoeehas carried.him, 
efaat the iatqlG^faLTespect iothis. particular 
cen to severe, that seldom is a 
ibe foundi where tlw punishment has 
licted.^ The noble l^retary of 
that bekioas ofienoes have of 
jrtars -deeiemd, but that ali^t | 
CllMioM,4ike those detertbed in this Bill, 
ilwre ham fiMmd^tmkicFease ; and be tells 
400 >thk haa->imn . the result^-of wbat? 
^Rhaidm^boenihereatoncf those ofienoes 
400 enefftbsing-^ Because, aaya he, in.bei- 
I ^u^iice»,>shc mpitai puntshmeni' 
.My 'daords^ - aothmg is m' 
ShM 'Shis acgaitieni, This 
BBO ofltho strong .'iwicns wh^ 




this law. V Every:. mafla.knowt0ihat this law 
has failcai of its effect, lb consoqiience of 
the, paucity of cases where the punishment; 
Jiaa been indicted**— the punish men^ ef 
death is not visited upon the ofiendei^'a 
thousand cases where the offence ha/been 
pomrniUed. My noble and learned friend 
said, that be should be happy indeed, iif 
tbo mere threat and terror of death would 
be sufficient to deter men front the commisr 
aion of crimes : but my noble and learned 
friend was not able to say, that the terror 
of death had actually deterred any one 
from the commission of offence. But, on 
the other hand, J cannot help ^tliinkii^, 
that my noble and learned friend looked for 
anotherand a very considerable effect from 
that terror, which is the terror of actually 
inflicting death, and having the instrument 
of death actually applied. But, my Lords^ 
1 shall ever, and always but humbly main- 
tain, that where the punishment is d^pro»- 
portionable to the crime committea, this 
terror has not, nor ever can have, its effect. 
High as my respect is for the authorities 
that have been quoted upon this subject-^ 
and great as the wisdom of Dr. Paley is 
in my estimation, I cannot subscribe my 
name to a doctrine which unquestionably 
militates against the opinion of almost 
all other writers, both of this and all otb^r 
countries. Every man must surely admiL 
that the opinions of Dr. Johnson, and many 
other writers, both foreign ancP English, 
are entitled to an equal respect— that they 
arc no contemptible authorities, and that 
the doctrines they have published are unde- 
serving of consideration. My Lords, I will 
not undertake the tedious task of quoting 
severally the names and scntime.nts of the 
great men to whom I allude. It will be 
sufficient for my purpose, to state that 
they all concur in maintaining this princi- 
ple as an axiom, " That tbe^punishment pf 
death does not always prove a moans qf 
deterring persons from the commission of 
oflences, especially when the execution of 
that punishment is uncertain.^^ My Lords, 
if there be a maxim which can stand the 
test of experience with greater security 
and confidence, than any other in the his- 
tory of human w>isdom, it is this, •* Tbat|t 
is the certainty, and not the severity of the 
punishment, that deters men from the 
commission of criipes.^^ Depend upon it, 
nay Lordtr such is the frame ofihe bumaii 
mind?— aacb are Us inexhaustible jresoureas 
aoch are its hopes audita expectation^ 
as there is even the shadowr.tf 
he rests in a kkin 
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of confident secoritf that the worn ein iordshipi lb# 

never happen. On ibe other h&nd» we ai tbi\ and tbo iMffiw 

know that when the uiifortunate criniinal ^ ing crime. Thw e^illanf-^tiie 

Asgivento understand tbathisdooiiii8fixed» sophmr in xtft world 

tliHt' there U no hope of pardon^ or of tniii- moai convjodngargn<!ii0nto^^W» i fc e W ^^bQ<f 

f ' atfon, it then produces the efiect of inadequate that law i*. windi 
eterrina the repetition of the crtme. a punishment disprofionioiwd lO/tbe<wft 

my Lords, I do not contend tlmt this it a fence. Amoaqjtt these,* it ia onlywecHfe 
conclusion to be drnwn in all respects, aery to mention the tiaam^ Dr. Jobosolit 
What 1 maintain is, that the fear of death, and Mr. Justice Blaoktteue, to 
when it is uncertain, is a fear which a man your lordships* serious' auencion to thia 
very easily gets over. The noble and important sal^ett* •Without aearchftig 
learned lord, it is true, has said, that he into the works of foreign writers whaea 
l^BS st^en the effect of that decision and' sen- arguments are no less convincing and-ene 
tence when pi'onounced upon a felon,, and lightened, 1 shall just read yOu the wOMla 
has described v«-ry impressively its in- of Mr. .Tu<tice Blackstone^ in deprecaiiM 
fluence on the court. I make no doubt it is the impolicy of inflicting enortnous ptw 
very great, but that is^ioi the view tn which nishmenis for crimes of a dye compaiw^ 
this argument ought to be submitted. It lively venial. The injured,** ai^S .iM^. 
is not the M.ariner in wtiich the sentence is through compassion, will ofteiv fiifhaar 
pronounced which deters the crime — tt is to prosecute; juries, through cofnpaAti0#» 
not yte eflrct it has upon the criminal; will sometimes forget their oarhs^ 'aifil ' 
but It is lo the efiect it has upon the bv- either acr|uit the guilty, or mitigate Ih# 
standers we iiiust direct our attention, nature of the ofience ; and judges* ihfough 
With respect to the criminal, in him coinpassion, will respite one half ef the 
there is a hope, there is almost an expec- convicts, and recommend them to royid 
taiion, that he shall not sufier the severest mercy. Among so many chancea of ei? 
extremities of the I \w : and such, my caping, the needy and hardened effendef 
L«^rds, are the disp^nsatioiisof Providence, overlooks thd multitude that sufler;.' he 
that, in situations of the greases' danger boldly engages in some desperate attempt* 
and sufiering, man is armed with Amelings to relieve his wants oir suf^ly hit mesf 
suitable to the miseries he has to.encoun* and if unexpectedly the hand'Vtf jtfstic# 
ter. There is a certain degree of spirit overtakes him, he deems hjafaelf pemw 
deeply I'ciotcd in his mind, which spurs Iiarly unfortunate^ 'in filling at isat a*^ 
him on even to a coiUenifit of deatli/ No crifice to those laws, which IhRgimpoiriiy 
situation of danger or difiirulty is sufii- has taught him to eonteillo.*’ Thesa^ a^ 
cient to ileter him from his piirptise, ivhe- the eloquent words of judge' Blackatonh; 
tiler good or bad. But, iiiy Lords, it is not the wistloni and truth cf which bavC'cama 
merely upon this ground that I wish for home to the Judgment of so 'many emiiwmt 
an alteration in this law; but I maintain, writers, that they are frequebtly qnotedl , 
that ihe same punishment which, in the as decisive Upon the subject.'*^ Bin,, any 
shape of rt'ini'^sion, is ni»\v applied to these Lords, I shall give your lordships the aur 
crimes when they arecleaily proved, has thbriiy of a 'writer whose 'worki’ |urd':fttll 
not the efiect of a mihler punishment, of excellent sense, upiiRirtheagUial'Hato ol 
when inflicted with certainty. It ifi the facts; am! whose a^eme^^^aie >hb'llBi|!l 
last punl^hment to which a criminal looks, convincing to my ihimf ihift tho»e”of Mr* 
and ill proportion as that is certain or un* Justice Blackstone. I {n^tithat-Vefy a#» 
certain, so in proportion is he afiecCed. live msIgistrSte and ilitcdfimift ft^terr-ji^. 
If, lor instance, a man is transported for Colquhoun. My Lards, that gmleniMii * 
seven years for the commission of one of whose extensive expertence of ibe upefi^ 
these offences, instead of suffering the pu- tion of the criminai Uur of this ■eogiij^ ' 
nishinent which the law prescribes, be enables bhn to form amof# jj^ oeMliMbhik' 
looks upon it as a sort of good lock, and than many other writers 
the punishment loses its ef&ct ; namely, ascribes the frequency df 
of iniMnidating others from committing a very severity of punistentlMier; - ' 

similar oiletice. On the contrary, when botes the muhipiietty tidf ciuiM|K.pf > 
timnsporiation is. denounced ms the last po- ^athre to the dispropoiitioniiif^^tfa^ pi^^ ' 
fiishaient, it would be considered as aJf ment lo the ofifence. tcXfe ahyfc . 
great evil. But the great andf -iinportanf " The sevcriiy. of '4h* ’ 
ieniimefti. i wish to impress dpon Warn which at’^reiejit 
rifOLt XIX. ) CG J^4ppcndi9* 
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|U|J^ ahdl^jbici a^ect.jp;Qperty in 

V ^nyi the most 

Sjerioos raentfop. It ts on^Lv n^eceaaary to 
ho vjijH thf! moa(e[rq biatory of 

the rrinuQ^l prosecutiona# trUU, acquittals, 
ami pafoqrts Jn this country, in order to 
completely cgnvincedi that the pro- 
gtesaife increase of delinquents, and the 
f^ils experienced by society, from the 
mpUitude of petty crimes, result in a 
j^reat measure^ ffoiu this single circum- 
•ta!]iCe.-^It wilf itQarcely be credited by 
&i^e, who^e habits of life do not peimit 
0 pm to enter into discussions of this sort, 
tjliat by the laws of England, tbeie are 
a^ove one hundred and sixty different of- 
feticesji , which subject the parties who are 
(bund guilty, to death, without benefit of 
(^)ergy* This multiplicity of capital pu<r 
nishments must, in the nature of things, 

^fcat those epds, the attainment of which 
ought to be tpc object of all law, namely, 
dm preyeotion of crimes.*' 

But the hoble and learned lord and 
Mr- ^olqqhoun are at yatiance upon this 
point** Cectainly, my Lords, tbe bptiiion 
o]r,sucb a magistrate is not to be looked 
npotji witl^ contempt;; still less are the 
sentimentp ottbe en lightened jbdge 1 hare 
quoted ^ be considered of no importance, 

Mr. polt^uhoun ss^'s, the eilect of apply- 
ing n fjisproportionate punishment to a 
comparatively petty oQence, is only to 
increase toe /re^ufmey of the prime. 

^oiv tbe ^uestloq 13, is this one of those 
cojpparauvejy petty pffences, or is it not ? 

My Lords, upon this subject I can only 
appeal to the qoble and learned lord him- 
s^r, who pan inform you of the number 
of persons who are almost annually con- 
yicjted of this crime, and who are actually 
pardpnpdby the extension of bis Majesty's 
mercy. jp^iy^ Lords, in the first 

ptape, I ntui^tate distincily, that one of 
t{te^ chief grounds upon which 1 seek the 
illpoal of a law which is disproportioned 
to the prifnp# ?• the vf&ci it has upon the 
mankind, in deterring them 
prosecution. Who is there among 
j^r Iprdship? Vho has reflected upon 

me^^sumept^ ^at^dues not know many tute law, which is enacted as the necessir 
tj^idifidu^l jiHl^ ji^Ce^hpibn det, erred fiom tips of the ^mes may require, is coining# 
crimns^ of ^ thU nature? ally var^ ing- Scarcely docs a period 
i^id, ,and Uterally five or six years revolve over mn beads» 
l^at some alteration or amendment doe^ 
rognyL not take pjacc ip the efatute, law of thp 
Now, my Lords, if cunsideratipiy 
«n vn* j\r cxpcrieiice aud^nepesiby aretoppayam 

I mitt 


perhaps only twelvq^ shillings worth of 
property out of hia shop,^ ft is he, my 
Lords, who dares not go into a court of 
justice; it is he whose feelings and minc^ 
are racked with the horrors of a punisli- 
ment, which he supposes the misorahle' 
wretch at the bar must endure ; he feels, 
that it is from his lips Ins doom must 
come—- he shrinks back with dismay, and 
retires from his public duty, preferring 
the quiet of his conscience to the security 
of bis property. What then, my Lords, 
are the baneful consequences to society ot 
this susceptibility ? The endi> of the law 
are defeated. No man can bear to take 
away the life of a fellow-creatine for an 
injury which he may repair by future in- 
dustry. Then, my Loids, is not the defect 
of the law as maniffcst, as the didiculty of 
its remedy is trifling? I put it, therefore, 
to your lordships, will you, with the prac- 
tical ill* consequences of this law before 
your eyes, with the experience you^uve 
bad of its eflects upon society-— will you 
still persevere in a course of cpnduct, 
which sets at nought the wisdom and ex- 
perience of centuries. If your lordships 
do this, in vain does the world become 
enlightened; in vain does science rear 
it^ head upon the ruins of ignorance 
and barbaiism; to little purpose we ex- 
pand the human mind, ana open wide the 
field of philosophy and truth; our lives 
must for ever remain a tissue ^f incon- 
gruity; our actions forever at vaiiaiice 
with our good sense. But it is said, this 
will be a material alteration- True, my 
lords, it will. It undoubtedly affects the 
criminal justice of this country- But 
there is this material view of the alteration 
to be taken into your lordships* consider- 
ation. This Bill goes to repeal a statute 
law, and not the common law of the land ; 
upon which observation I beif leave to lay 
great stress. Because, my Lords, in thq 
one case, it is no uncommon tiling to make 
frequent alterations, whdst jn the o^her 
no alteration can ever occu|f- The com- 
mon law, the unwritten law m the landj 
that, to the wisdom of which all men givq 
their common assent. Whereas the st»- 







tuts Wicb Ml^ct merely the 

common intercourse between nran and 
man, sorely a statote which affects the 
life and best interests of mankind^ is en» 
.titled to paramount consideration. My 
Lords, your lordships must bear fn recoi* 
lection, that this is a statute, enacted in 
the reign of King William S — made to 
suit the circumstances and necessities of 
the law, perhaps, of temporary 

expediency, and not the measure of sound 
legislative wisdom. How often, iny Lords, 
do the passing events of the day call for 
the severest legislative enactments, which, 
at another period, when the occasions of 
their adoption have ceased, would bear 
the character of times wben the bonds of 
social order were burst asunder by the 
violence of anarchy and tumult. My 
Lords, in the unenlightened time to whidi 
1 allude, legislators observed' no degree 
of relative proportion between the crime 
and the punishment. Almost every spe* 
cies of offence was punishable by death. 
But, my Lords, if we \vanled any addi- . 
tional proof of the barbarism of those 
times, { can only refer you to that statote 
which' enacted, that no person but those 
who could not read should be liable to a 
capital punishment: the absurdity and in* 
justice of which was not practically recog* 
Jiised until the fifth of Anne, when It was 
most properly repealed. It was not until 
a century after the reign of that monarch 
ihat many statutes, which denounced the 
penalty pf death without benefit of clergy, 
upon thp mo^t pomnion and ordinary of- 
fences, were repealed ; knd yet, my I^iords, td 
these enlightened times (sorry am I to say) 
there seems to be hardly any Visible decrease 
in that catalogue of crimes to which the 
law has attached the punishment'of death. 

It is a melancholy truth,^' says Mr. Jus* 
tice Blackstone, ** that among the variety 
of actions of which men are daily liable to i 
tommit, tio less than one hundred and sixty i 
hSve been declared by act of parliament, to ( 
be felonies without benefit of clergy ; or in I 
other word$, to be worthy of instant death.’* I 
My Lords, if the list of those added since i 
Mr. Justice Blackstone’s computation, i 
were taken into account, 1 almost fear it < 
,yrould amount to nearly double that num- ^ 
ber. Why, my Lords, you have upon ^ 
yobt table^ relating merely to the revp- i 
Hoes of the country, 1 may not be rigbify i 
InformCd.M to the precise number, hue I i 
’U^te the number, fijf the sakb 
^tiieiit) B list of im leiis‘tliafr;.75;Cf^^ i 
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ministered by those learlibtfjUlijiiliki^ 
who , preside in ' the ccbri^bf jlistlce; 
never be abhi^. My Lotdi;*t 
submit, that the character* Cod coxififaidt of 
these independent and hic^Ou'rable ‘ 
make no part of tbo prWht didbui&Y6iii 
No man cXii have a^iigber retpect: ttiM 1 
have, for those talents, for the wi^ooi^,ttM^ 
integrity^ and the honour; whicfi ittd 
found bn the bench of justice. The pane- 
gyric of so humble aa individual atf 
seif, can in no degree tend to heighten tfi^ 
character of men, whose upf ightconduoi^ 
whose faithful discharge of their 
duty, entitles them to thC gratitt(db;^ 
liberal country. ‘But, my Lortfs,^! humbly 
contend, ^ that the conduct of jiid^' 
of the land, however bonourkb^e, wfwi 
.and just, they may be, ought in no degbpf 
to weigh with yodr fbrdships hir;ithe^coxir^ 
•ideratibn of a i(oestron, which copc^ri^ 
not only the present geocrallbh, hut pe^ 
terity lor ages to cbmu. AVe may also 68 
told, that the severity of this cohit^ - 
pletfiy mitigated jtjir coontefbliiaDbed' W , 
that spirit of mercy with wfifehAbO roy« 
breast is 'filled— that lhe;difi|edhy hfwi 
tection is another argument in faVoiif 'of 
it — and, moreOveV; that the greater dlffi^ 
cuHy of cbhvittion U d' decikive' rea^a 
why we should stop every attempt di im,<f 
provement. Wb' are further mid, that the 
paucity of cases wmchh'ivb beeiVbrougt^ 
to trial for ofiRtiices-^f ' this hatdre, clearly’ 
shew, that the terrcr pfd^th haditsetteS 
in preventing the' erimel Noting, 10 ^ 
Lords, is more fallacious thaik' thiiardu^ 
ment. is very pbs»iblb,.^^Tani; %r 
those who administer juptfee updef ibid 
law, to render an account'' 
of persons who have tHed, khd lia^ 
been convicted; and ha^suiirrrcdyhdC^ it 
but, with great 1 kin'iif ** 

same bpinioif with Mr, CibTddhpuiil 
may avcerfaih t‘ht exfehi br ii( particUll^ 
crime by the hamberr'poijtted 
vaiii cun' yco undhffBke 
wbat extent the; cHibe :re»%me)kleP i^l 
in how^ .ntaifiy ^hhttdfuil fn^&sW^ 
drirae'^ COdiiixHuid^’ vi^ei^ 

are'^lUsdtt 

ts^nbl txr bKihds'CdQi' 
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WHw^ my^ LmA^ titfhfttiB iMps* sttcntiim upon i »bj««k iriiich liaii 

t«M]rd dif jpoift4 ‘ b««a aiready argued id forcibly by my 

•4ttbte« Thera h k*\\ni not Wdiy or ihk^ nobla friend, m every one of whose 
>eiuttibaror penonipFOseealed^bdtofVtfah tumeDU 1 perfectly concur* Ceriamly 
jttutnberof pertonreoiiaifHedunddr ihaeli. one circtsmiianoe ^hea struck me very 
laws. You will find, tny Lerda, thatthere Torotbly (a^ it Has my noble f nend) in con- 
aae abdot 01 rntlias committed whnrh are tiding thu ^mion: Itnean ibe exiraor- 
ponisheble wilhtleatli} but/ extraordinary dinary seoeiity of the law enacted in the 
aorelatdi there are only 20 out of the Oi timeof Wtlltam i* I could have wished 
agarntt whom prosecutions have been in- to hear some reason assigned lui niflicuDg 
aittuted. Is this not| my Lords, aT me- so heavy a measure of punishment for an 
lanch jty proof of >l|}e fnatihty of lam, o(&nce, by many degrees more venial 
JUrhK h <an newr be put in execOlion, by than a numerous c italogue of other crimes 
leason of the drsproportion of thOnunish- which are not visiud nith such a severe 
dtieiit to thd^iime But, my Levds, your punishment. Having heard no sulFicient 
wurqinse mil be heightened, in no trifling reason given for it, I must infer, that none 
^de^ree, by fitiditlg ttiat out of the 20 per- can be given. My Lords, it is no less a 
-sons prosecttied under the«e laws, only lamentable than a true obsenatioii, that 
mine Mi0eiedpbliid»meiit. My Loids. no the laws of this country are written in 
man tan deplore^ more than ] do, to unwise blood; and sorry ami to say, that the 
<d crtminal legislation 1 ac history of the country furnislies too many 
knowledge that no man can state the prin- instances of reiiioiseleris cruelly, and eX« 
etple UFKiii w hich laws of this natuie ought emplary seventy, not to coniur in the go- 
to be adopted, m re justly and more neral justice of that character. It ii, 
forcibly tlwif I- my nohte and learned friend however, some consolaiion to the re- 
■fiaS the statement «tf Ins CAse does not bear fleeting mind, that ihi reigns of some of 
Ml h»s priiicMple if the siate in which our monarchs have been les^ tinctured 
•tile case stood, with the argument upon with the barbarism of the times than 
•which those principles aie contended, others Can any man contemplate the 
wete consistent Wi^l eSfehothei,! could sangumaiy history of Henry b\ reign 
HKit quesMun their wisdom and good sense, without horror and di<«may. If I am 
1 confess that I do concur with my noble nghtJy informed, and the sources of my 
<mid learnedinand, in the principle he has knowledge aie correct, it has b^n ascer- 
*klid down, and thoefiectsortfmt principle, tamed that no less than 2 000 human vic- 
but I cannot agree wnb him in the facts tims have been sacritKed by the liaiid of 
from « which those principles are diawn the executioner in one year. To the ge- 
JSxperienee hat shewn, that a defect in ner^l principles upon which the present 
Iba law does exist, and it therefore must Bill is brought forward, 1 most cordially 
be necessary to make some alteiation. assent, but 1 am mere thoioughly induced 
My Lords, 1 have thus stated, as simply as to give u my support, upon the paiticular 
I dM&hi, tbe^groUnds upon which this iSill argument urged by my imble friend, 
is brought tntO' parhanieni, and 1 only namely, that the excess of the punishmaot 
“hope tmt yotjir fi^sbips Will not attribute deUrs the injured from piosecuting the 
^ those Sttfpffit Its adoption, any guilty. My Lords, I cannot doubt the 
rWMf^tts aKeS the general principle of the truth of this argument, for 1 ana myself an 
«l|wpeC lbe_ fail'd j strll less that they have humble instance of its fore e. it happened 
Wy«d(#pusiSiiin to be dissatinfled with the to me, niy Loids, about lour or five years 
pMciM administralioti of justice in this since, to leave my house in town for the 
My Ltmls, nothing is farther purpose of going into the country. An 
4v01n ^mir inieiitjoii. T6ey feel, and old and faithful servant was felt in* cure of 
jgst^ d)ipnifQiate, the infemuy, the ho- it till my return In about lour or flva 
^^IVMif^theiiid^eiidvm^^ those enlighten- days 1 came to town again, and found, lb 
Inside on the jiidlgment-seat. my snrpnsa, that my servant hid fled 
some of the during my absence, carrying, ufl* with her 
jpKpilldiHipen wbkn t consider <tbM par- a considerable quaauty of plate and other 
Hw Mk only faiatlequate to tis property. Now, my Lurdst thrre work 
tortile- Ittlerests pf an- soany causes which operated wiih me to 
jjrav ^ abstain from preseotitmg this unfiiriilnato 

j&Hm ttfifl of jbtfbfSk* My Lords, ^sbaH woman, was aged, and the course dF 
^ vo^ljlUhihC ym lovdl^ vmire hadialnady miarka^ boo bgLmaof 
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lAAi’iuitiei far a speedy* but natural difso^ 


}iitiofi-^<;he had been the dupe of a de*tneenonly4>Dce pet into ea(e4;]i|ti(l|l ? ^ Th# 


It ts an extremely pernicious principle *o 
Introduce 4peculatiye alterations into the 
astabliBhed law of the land, and it has been 
alledged that this Tory Bill is subject to 
this imputation. My Lnids so iar fmoi its 
being a ^eculative alteration, it ts in* 
stended to render a speculative law prao* 
ticah Mo* man can depreoste more than 
t do, a system of speculative legisiatiotr; 
^lUvhpewjihymtrliHrdslitpssay of nliiir 
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•inning villain, who instigated her to the 
thett-^she wan friend lea«, and she was 
poor. My Lords, public duty pointed out 
the course 1 ought to lake^ 1 knew I 
ought immediately to go before a magisp' 
trate, who would have committed her for 
trial— 1 must have appeared in a court of 
justice, as the prosecutor against her, and 
have embittered my own life by the con* 

•ciousness of having shortened hers. M}' 
lords, humanity triumphed over justice and 

I iublic duty. 1 was constrained to turn 
oose upon the publican individual ter- 
tninly deserving of punishment, because 
the law of the land gave me no opportu- 
nity of visiting her with a castigation 
short of death. My Lords, upon this 
ground alone, and for the sake of public 
justice, this law ought, in my opinion, to 
be a-nended. For the sake of the injured 
ami not of the guilty, I am an enemy to 
inordinate severity. The prosecutors arc 
those who fear death, and nut the persons 
offending. 1 shall not trouble your tord- 
iihips any longer upon this subject 1 
shall toidially and conscientiously support 
the Bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdak. My Lords, 
there are one oi two observation^ 1 
feel It my duty, under the particular cii- 
cumstanres of this Bill, to state to your 
lordships. My Ltinis, 1 do feel, that as 
the commencement of a general systein 
of let/i^iaiion, the introduction of this BHI 
might be very olijectionable. But, my 
Lhrds, when we consider this merely as a 
specihe .ilteiation in a particular act of 
tlie legislatuie, and that it stands under 
very p»'Ciiliar circumstances, I am sun* 
your lordships will be disposed to disarm 
your minds of the prejudice to which in 
every other point of view it would be 
ju<tt)y liable. The law which this Bril is 
jmeiided to repeal i»r amend, is one which 
is seldom or never executed, and 1 will 
undeitake to prove to you, that in its present 

•hape, it never was intended by the legts- ^ ^ , 

Uature to be executed. We are told thatJ with the piinciple he l^as laid dowfh Tkb 


Ibndamenlal abject of thip iflbvfitb 

to restoro to the code coaotry, f 

law which may be benchcial to eootei^ 
and safe and wise In the-adminisiratieB tC 
justice* It therefore eaoiiot hrseid of Of 
noble friend, that specalaijoii is the soto 
motive whiclr impels him to make iib* 
provement. Let as see* my Lords, «tlit 
nature uf the defect which this Bill is in* 
tended to remedy, * By the law, as h 
exists at presentf Aealmg privately in a 
dwelling house to the value of 4ds. and te 
the extent of 5s, m a shop is puiiishafait 
with death. It will be foi your lordshms 
to consider what was the meaning of tW 
legislature at the time that law passed, ibr 
m that rests a considerable portion of the 
argument in favour of the present bilL 
A man who stole only 4r. in a shop at^i 
39s. in a dwelling house, escaped the 
dreadful penalty prescribed by the statute. 
Now, my Lords, in the present day are we 
not to consider the relative value of mor* 
ney in the reign of William S, to that 
the reign of George 3, because a great 
deal ought now to depend upon the applt«* 
cation of the law to the value of the pre^ 
perty ptulen. My Lords, a crown at that 
tiroe was, according to the present value 
of thiog'i. worth ten sbillihga, so that on 
point of fact, the law with lespect to 
stealing privately in a shop makes it 
death tor a man to steal to the value of 
two and sixpence, that being the real 
value of (he then crown at thia momooL 
It may be faiily said, tlierefore* ihat this 
law 18 one that is not only not executed, 
but that it never was intended to beoxeeflt* 
ed to the full meaning of its terms. 
my Lords, the noble and learned lord, from 
whom I always feel the greatest veltlist* 
ance to disKont, for there i* ,..o man ftnr 
whom I have a gi eater respect^ and with 
whom on a point of this nature, looking 
to him as a man and a judge, I mlg^ 
incur the Charge of presuiimtion 
yet, with great deference, I Cannot ^gvwer 


noble and learned lord seems to think flHt 
excellence of a pen^I law, i^o visit 
species of crime with, the infavtest posiibw 
puiitshmeiit, leaving the mitigaifon or 
duoiion of iLtw the jhdge wSwshaltfird* 
side on tke seat of jus^oe. ' 

Lords, 1 humbly hontend^ that this 
pie, if it were just or legal, could neveC 
carHad^hto eflbbt. The noble Mid toafbed 
lavi weidid^iidgtssltdiflkidiyt^ 



stTi] .[ikf 

• Ikai .fWaild esteem itt no degree hiferior to 

srhfche^grniid/alwtfy^mitttesistbei^^ tire' consideration of this House/ With all 
tJ» jnidgo/tlie.witndS8i'«i!id' the Jtir/. If the ftefefeilce, < howeter, 1 owe to the 
is impomibie to iipaiBe « law which shall noble lordV judgment, and with all the 
have tiiie' reflect of giving the power of weight which the opinion ef the othei^ 
punishment only to' the judges. That venerable judges of the land carri^ with 
innst entareJy ^peWd opoit the witness, it> and which I am compelled' believe' 
she' jury;, and j^the .judg^ eollectireiy. has been stated correctly by the noble 
How, my Lords, eats you cm pel ationwil- lord, I cannot but conceive that there 
ling witness to state io the cotlrt and jury , may possibly be some mistake, and even 
erery matcer he knows which may have' 'if there be not any mistake, 1 camiot in’ 
theiedecVof injurin^n oiFender whom he >my conscience, and consistently with the 
mo^ ^ity under bis DiUfortuneS^ In htlin> execution of my duty in this House, 
therefore, my Lords, there Virtually rests a make any concession of my own opinion, 
power of mitigHting .the severity of the - Your lordships know, that when the vari- 
punishment^ . How^ my Lords, can you ous statutes relating to the revenue lands 
jU^evetit the jury through compassion, i were concentrated into one, all the acts 
from forgetting their oaths, and either ac- which inflicted the penalty of death were 
quit (foe guilty altogether^ or mitigate the laid upon your lordships’ table, and were 
nature of the odeAce, in ordler to se- subsequently referred to a committee ap- 
qpre them efrom the severity of punish- pointedbyyour lordships, to whom instruct 
medt; and lastly, my Lords, with respect tions were given to report what laws^ere 
tw^the judges tliemselveSj how cad you necessary, and with what we might safely^ 
piievaat’8 judge, through a mistaken no- dispenses On that occasion we were ho* 
ttea' of compassion, from respiting the noured ‘with the presence of some of ths^ 
odbnder^ or recommending him to the judges, who sat with us daring the 
reyal.idercy? My Lords, 1 contend it is deliberations of the committee. Your 
aboaltiisly- impossible to give the power of lordships will ' also recollect that 
adrainiaisriiig the pddishmtnt to the judge received the several reports from the! 
aloilOi Bui, my Lofnis, I wish' to know < .Excise-office, from the Stamp-office, from 
Mdiich is the greatest evil of the two: ; the Tax-office, from the Post-office, and 
the r noble ;and learned lord says, that from several other offices, which Were* 
tbt object of fmmshnieiit is the example all patiently considered* I now speak in 
itrwiB'*have iifNm>OClety) that i« univer- the presence of the noble loi J^pposite;' 
sdlliy hdmltthdii but if, by this species of (lord Hawkesbury,) who will bear tes-^ 
lawv yeit bold out* an inducement to the timony to what passed In the committee ;* 
|ife<oaeciitffig witness* and the jury to per- <he will recollect that> after several days 
jusu tbebiselveS'Und ‘divert the Course of ^patient deliberation^ the committee came 
jnsSiOO, from a mistaken humanity, in Vain to an opinion, that the punishment of 
dtr»ybir look V for tlie example. .Whereas, death in some cases was indispensable;' 

Lords, by 'proscribing a certain, but that in many others it defeated the ends 
you rescue' the jury a^ of justice by its excessive severity; that 
th»'*wittitess from the temptation; the it had the effect of throwing so many' 
offipder iakyi^isbedf ; an example is set to obstacle's in the way of conviction, that 
th^^tl^mankiad, whfob has more effect, the otfenderwas seldom or never punished ; 
n«k 0 iYapi«i' ill fon^ than can possibly arise ^and Uiat the public would be most mate*' 
i}aoai''Ut.lirw uif ehis aoru My L^rds; t rially benefited by some legislative enact- 
uafoly^^Q^teDd^ that the consequence of meht -for mitigating the excess of this 
Jc84pd^^wp^b miinioal wbit^ cannot punishment, if the evidence adduced 
iMnexecfUtod^^^Si tO-oornipt the^ witnesses- before ahat committee were now before 
umdspseieenji ehO'jury from- eonvicting,' let ^ your lordships, 1 am sensible of the effect- 
tlhkffosuinpliail Of-un offender's ^uiit be' which it would produce. My Lords, louk^ 
oeer«uYlKbw(^«^ But, ihy Lords, the noble ing" up air 1 do, with great respect to the 
odd '46rd : has upon this subject opinions of the learned judges, I cannot 

omt^ouly' his. forgsgthe important evidence which was 

^ dumi to the* given'before that committee by the so- 
NMit^^UtVmiglihem ;iicitor «of the excise; the weight u{ his 

silqAc^r^u wdy iOfiWiA fbr wjibm^your testimony can never be counteracted m‘ 
Imrittipsiatat^luhigrfaiimtm^ I know: it >ras. folt by ot 

■v' .lt| t. i t d iio m ilt^ .alb ,4-dpdalridr ^ho lucollemion of thb- 





noble lord oppoiUe : but 1 am sure tbttt 
one of the learned judgesi most ex- 
perienced in questions relating to the re- 
venue laws, emphatically stated, that he 
must confirm the eridence given by the 
solicitor of 4 be excise, as to the insuperable 
difficulty of obtaining any cpntriciion of 
Ui is class of o|lenders» in consequence of 
the excessive severity of the law. My 
Lords, the whole reasoning in favour of the 
mitigation of punishment for olfeoces 
against the excise laws, must apply, with 
tenfold force, for the mitigation of the 
punishment of death for stealing in a shop 
to the amount of only five shillings. My 
Lords, are proposals to alter such a law to 
be treated as the visions of speculation 
and theory ? so long as this statute remains 
upon the statute book ; until some beU 
ter system of criminal jurisprudence is 
adopted, in vain must we look for the 
dimijiution of a crime which is as in- 
jurious to the best interests of society, 
as the means resorted to for its prevention 
are unwise and impolitic. (Hear, hear !) 

The Lord Chancellor. It is pot my in- 
tention to trespass long upon your lord- 
ships’ time, although the subject is of the 
greatest importance. My Lords, 1 should 
not think that 1 executed my duty as 1 
ought to do if 1 gave my vote upon this 
occasion .merely from the respect 1 owe to 
the judgment of one man or of any set of 
men. T.^e opinion 1 entertain of the be- 
nefit or disadvantage that may be likely 
to result ft om this Bill, is, 1 do assure your 
lordships, biassed by no other considera- 
tion than the eflect its own merits have 
upon my mind. But 1 have great plea- 
sure in saying, that if my opinion could 
be warped or influenced by the circum- 
stance of personal consideration, the learn- 
ed and hon. gent, who introduced 4h is Bill 
in the other house of parliament is the 
individual of all others who would have 
the greatest weight with me as a profes- 
sional man. On the other band, 1 must 
take the liberty to say, that although the 
opinions of the twelve judges of England, 
would not. decide me against, my own 
judgment, 1 cannot venture to entertain 
the idea that It becomes me to treat with 
disrespeot the knowledge , anti wisdom of 
qnen so deeply conversant with the Jaws 
the land ; >and 1 must confess, tijat. if 
my opinion did not go with theirs, it would 
Juive been, considerably .shaken by wbat 
has been expressed in the course of this- 
debate by the. upblp and learned Jord 
(GHenborougb)* , , Bu^ my it 


' arUfaotit gvei^ 

;>nion upon aisiaUer.of\)Ciimiitsdiegialat«»of 
for 1 should not fergsV thiP 

best part of roy life haa becA epncmibittheft 
profession, the most, conridiesablir 
of tny practice has. bepiii.f a itsouf^V.o^ 

. equity,, and coosequenUy ^l am 
petent to form bo saiie^iory ^anvoplninilt 
upon subjects of this sort, ?ta those wbtt 
httve dedicated the wbofe of their < prod* 
fessibnallife to the practicevof.^the xqertn 
of common law^ and of criminal jurisprdls 
deuce. I should bflve, vherefore, if tibist 
consideration were to be attended 
lpleasore,vOn thaone.hand^in availing 
;6elf.of the opinion of the truly raspuelamijl 
individual who it the author, of ihis.BHl^v^. 
and, on the oilier \h«nd> 'to Tattenii to c«liol> 

. wise opinions of tlie^ twelve judges <df llup 
country, habituated asebey have.been iii" 
the practice of the crimioaMaW„ knbwiiiB'> 
their sentimentanpun the sitbjeel of this Bilgi. 
and understanding that not one fof ihena ' 
has a shadow of doubt as to, dts.teiideiicy^,? 
My Lords, experience in one bistabce of^ 
the effect of an alteration jn the lAatutk i< 
law, ought in no small degree to influence j 
your lordships in. deciding upon Aaotberi.'j^ 
My Lords, 1 have felt a great dealof painr^ 
i>pon the subject of, what has been stated^ 
Ho me to be the effect jof 'Kpaaling inihar.* 
last session of parliament that pan>of thei 
;1aw which extended ibe .{nmishment ol: 
!death to oflendera privately. stealing feom* 
Uhe person. Oii the passing of that Bil l 1 4 
entertained an opinion :vidiiGh has re** 
mained unaUerable ever since, and, what;; 
1 then predictedji am sorry to find has ! 
since come to pass. I eni' told by those ' 
;whose authority disbelieve, thati' 

the eflect' of repealing that law bar. 
been to increase the number of dfeiidere' 
to a degree- infinitely greater than- wai* 
ever known before. My Lord^ ihise^aght^ 
to induce us to. pausC'-before we. enact 
other alteration.of the law With respect 
a crime pf equal danger to the interests 
socigty. Myl^ords, m.iqy yfeqr^l>iHa> 
subject 1 am unwilling to. a|jtribute\r% then 
frfepds of tbismeasureany inte,o(imiit<Kinvf 
trodupo speculative ; adtjeratianA inlOj tbea 
law of the fend* These can ibe^no jdquUt 
that there is no' topic with;;|^reiseeittiw«. 
which we feel a stronger flu^jthaa ki ahd 
tering penal laws, ' wimve a^qimAitetMiii^ 
cessityr exislA. whether >tiuaa 

.•Fill i8,oa)Qu]ated,tn prodswnhbatdmpfiijlM 
ihe >country^ wbich Hsii'ri^fb and; auprn 

eeemt.^so^ tf|Of ainoly idimafedibkhl 
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Mce of ihe necessity upon which it pro*' 
feteei to be founded. My Lords, the no- 
ble and learned lord has stated to you, 
that when he, bad the painful duty of 
giving, his opinion upon the question of a 
capital punishment, it never once hap- 
pened to him to give his advice fur its in- 
fliction in any case save where the crime 
was of such a' nature as to exclude all 
considerations of mercy. For myself, 
my Lords, where that painful duty was im- 
posed upon me, I never did think myself 
warranted in withhoidifig that part of the 
fNUiishiuent, excepting in cases of great 
doubt, or where the shade of crime was 
comparatively very light. My Lords, in 
jjdiscussiiig this subject with myself, and 
after maturely weighing all its bearings, I 
jfeel great doubt wbetber 1 can accede to 
the principle to which my noble and 
learned friend has adverted, that it would 
be better to make a law which should ap- 
ply punishment with certainty to cases 
described, at the expense of leaving out 
all considerations of the particular crime ; 
or whether it is not more advisable to' 
leave the law upon its present system, and 
on its present principle, by intrusting to 
the d iscretion of the judge to discriminate 
the dillerent shades of offence. Now, my 
Lords, the necessity for this discretion very 
often exists, and 1 think it would be un- 
wise to divest a judge of a power which 
may be so often exercised with prudence 
attd humanity. W itliin my own experience 
.. cases have occurred where, if this power 
was not vested in the judge, the greatest 
violence might have been done to the 
cause of justice and humanity. 1 will 
take the case of sheep-stealing. My 
Lords, in the court in which 1 once had 
the honour of presiding as judge, I remem- 
ber a whole family of persons were in- ' 
dieted for^^aiing a single sheep. It was 
■a case of peculiar hardship These poor 
people were driven to the commission of a 
capital crime by the pressing calla of 
.hungQ?:.gpd famine-^exbausted nature, no 
longUiftble to bear the. restraint of human 
laws,' threw aside every consideration of 
hone^^ and these unhappy wretches 
comihitted ofieace which subjected 
;tbcm to a capital punishment. Now, my 
laords, no. man living could say that 
this-, was a fsase where the judge should 
httve disirret;oi)r. 'Jhere is no man 
IWin^ who could go through such a 
tria),-wi.fcbout feeling that he shoul<l com- 
last. a greater crime than the unhappy 
ihaamhaB, it he permiiied the 


law to take its courfc. (Hear ! hear !) 
My Lords. J think tfiis is as strong an illus- 
tration of the necessity of that discretion 
as could be well put to your lordships. 
There are hundreds of other cases wheie 
iheprincipleisequally appliccible. But. my 
Lords, 1 sliall mention another case whore 
the principle is applicable in the other 
way. I mean in the case of horse-stealing. 
1 remember this remarkable case to have 
happened during the sliort time 1 had the 
honour of holding that situation. A man 
was indicted for stealing a horse of the 
small value of seven shilling.s and six- 
pence, and which he had sold lor that sum 
to a horie-butchcr. The jury found him 
guilty, and you will be surprised perhaps 
to learn, that for so trifling an oftence 1 
sdfiered the law to take its course. The 
punishment of death for this offence only, 
might appear extremely harsh ; but, my 
Lords, in this instance 1 was guided 1^ the 
nature of the evidence in the course of the 
trial, the detail of which 1 have now fresh 
upon my memory. It appeared, 1 think, 
that on the prisoner were found skeleton 
keys of all the turnpike-gates within twen- 
ty miles of London, which he had mani- 
festly procured for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the regular business of a horse- 
stealer. My Lords, these are the difficul- 
ties that would constantly arise in the ad- 
ministration of a law which presenhed the 
particul'ar species of punishmenAor a par- 
ticular offence. While, in the one case, 
you would be acting with the greatest 
possible severity, you would in the other 
act wuth the greatest injustice. Much, 
my Lords, must depend upon the nature of 
the case, the manner of proof, and all the 
circumstances which appear on the trial. 
Now, my Lords, it is said, that it is the 
certainty, and not the severity of punish- 
ment that prevents crime. Jt may he so, 
but no man will say, upon the qitestion of 
terror, that the threat ^ so severe a pu- 
nish meat has not a great effect, not only 
upon the offender hiiii«elf, but upon the 
rest of mankind. J'here is no felon, I 
think, on whom the sentence of death is 
pronounced, that does not firmly believe 
at the time, that the punishment must 
sootier or Uter be inflicted. ^ Therefore, I 
am rather of opinion that it is not from 
the q^rcumstancr-s of the severity of the 
law being put into execution to the fullest 
extent, so much as the imaginary terrors 
of It on the mmrl, that produces the ab^ 
horrence of crime. 1 am vety well aware 
tbai^there im ciccumstancct belonging lo 
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the crime, which disartn the hw of 1 t 5 ceeds fn»iti’i‘J)r1ncJjyfeofp^ Sdre 

heaviest penalty. The inierventiori of the already' with the loss o<”<thtsh^^prt)ipNenyj, 
royal mercy generally rescues the un- they are onwilling to risk of 

happy wretch from the severity of death ; a p>^o9ecufion, tvhk^Ii may ki t!h<f 
and this^ no doubt, removes much of the from the dSfhthjlty of pr<l¥in|; the crhlUt. 
terror which would be otherwise excited And, my Lords, here I caifttfot fetil ifepliCWe 
by the moral certainty of the punishment, that some efhcieiit legTafattve irieasilfe' Ms 
But, my Lords, it is upon these grounds not been introduced, to, remove ihfs ob- 
that it occurs to niy mind that a general stacle to the attainment of pd^Hc jnsti^h, 
regulation like the law as it at present ex- It is lamentable, that from a principTif of 
ists, is preferable to a measure of particular this kind, men should Oomproml^ with 
legislation. In the one casc/a whoiesoAie their public dutv,*(fom motives of private 
discretion is jjiven to the judge— there is coiisi leration. he^a w-ise 

a greater prospect of a just measure of lation if the expeiice of th'&se piPftisec'dtiona 
punislimeiu being inflicted on the oflen- was borne by thd* public. With respect 
cler, as adapted to the merits of his parti- to the instance cited by the noble lord now 
cular ofl' in e, while, on the other hand, before me (lord SL'f!c)lk) it can scarcidy be 
you wouid prescribe a punishment, w'hich necessary for me tO observe; that f afn 
has coinpaiatively no terrors, to the deep- convinced no other motive ‘than that 
est shades t f this eiirne. But, my LorcU, humanity could have 'actuated the hrea^t 
when we talk of the severity and the cer- of the noble lord* in forbearing to 
taint jr uf punishment, the <»bjections to cute his servant. But ihife ni>-l)!e h-ii: h^tj 
the haw, as it at prisciit exist®, arc lemov- an alternative, if his love of w^is 

cd by its actual opi-i The ol'jertion not suflicient to oirry the sevt'i^s* penaU 
to its severity can 'vj ’y h '3 ii c iflc.i! on the j ties of the l.\r info cx.'cuiiori the 

frequency of its itic n, vihtch is ac- ollvtulor. As th<* nold ! Ion! did not 
knowledged to be exti ' ulc idic. While approve of the puiihhment of dcdtli, 
the very punishuient whitfh the Bill, now he had nothing to do hut indict Iter 
before your lordship-, proposes to snbsii- for S’ealing in bis dwcib'ng houSe to 
tute instead of a cajiital one is almost inva- the value or thirty-nine shillings j whtcli 
riably inflicted, 1 will venture to say w'ouid completely obviate the objection- 
that there is not one man iu a hundred able part of the punishment, ‘arid* the be- 
who escl?pes the severest punishment of nrfit of public cxi^nnle would have bei&h 
this law;, that is pot almost to a moral cor- obtained in her conviction. W^hen my 
tainty transported. The objection, there- noble ft, lend (lord Lamlerdalc) speaks of 
fore, on thi.i head, loses considerably of its the comparative value of money at tSiil 
force. My Lords, as the law at prcitmt day, with the value of money tri the 
exists, you have in efliict wliat is sought days of William ,1, I perfectly agree in 
by this Bill. If the principle is nut the his o?)servation$. Bui be wilt hi low me to 
same in each, llie practice is similar. It state that this Bill does not propose to re- 
is neediest, my Lords, for us to difFer about medy the objection. If this waar'a BHI 
theories, if our practice is in unison. My stating, that no jterson shall be punished 
Lords, we arc told that it is to the severity with deulh for stealing priva^cW in a shop 
of the law we must attriiiute the paucity to the value of five shillings df^the money 
of prosecutions and convictions — that the of William 3, but instead- thereof to make 
eusceptible feelings of the injured deter h ten shillings of the value of the money 
them from punishing the guilty— i hat the of his present Majesty, that wq^i^not bi« 
prosecutor, forsooth, keeps out of the court a veiy objectionable propositic^ but. 
of justice from pity and mercy to the man this is not the object of the Bill. 
who has plundered him of his propeiiy. lairds, it is upon these grounds that f ca|k« 
My Lords, 1 am disposed to think that no not give my consent to this 'measure, 
such feeling operates with the generality^ The Marquis o^'Lunsdovme, My Lqr^, 
of mankind. I fear, my Lorda, that anger no man is more aware than 1 aiii of tjli'e 
and a desire to pro.secute more oflei^ pos- difficulty which I should ha^ exjperietti^ 
a^ss the prosecutor's breast, thaq the ami- in answering the obj^rijo^rso ^rcib|y 
able qualities of charity and philaiiihrupy. stated by the noble and learli^p 
It is not to these benevolent w^eaknci'tses tbeseobjeotions hadbeencoiifiiicdliopai*- 
we must assign the unwillingness of pro- ticular facts within their Iprd&hyp^s peculiar 
secotors to ponisi^, I believe the jrue observation; but, my Lor4s# the r^ason^ini; 
cause ofnhat tardiness to prosecute, pro- has been more extensive: and .upon tna 
(VOL. XIX.J • (Hj^Aj^dix; 
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broad and genml of this Bill, their 
lordahips hava in no degree convinced me 
that the vote which 1 shall give on this 
occasion, will be in opposition to reason 
and sound argument. My Lords, we must 
recollect the ^fistinct grounds upon which 
my noble friend near me proposcnl this Bill 
to y’**ur lordftipg. Ihe question, my Lords, 
is, whether the uiiaccountublo infatuation 
which has for the last forty years kept the 
practice of our courts of justice at variance 
with the laws of the ISnd, is any longer to 
prevail, in opposition to the good sense and 
eJCperirnce of persons of all ranks, and of 
every profession, who have had rny share 
in ihe consideration of that system ? Whe- 
ther you will any longer permit a law to 
remain upon your statute book, which is 
injurious to public justice, because no man 
considers the punishment prescribed at all 
prpporiioned to the offence ? and here 1 
amst take the liberty of observing, that the 
noble lord near me (Suffolk) is a most apt 
illustration of the impolicy of that law, — 
whether ycu will continue a system which 
renders impracticable in effect the law of 
Ihe land ?«~whether you will determine 
tto the law of the land ought to remain 
without the practice, — whether in fact 
3^r lordships will permit laws to exist in 
^oor criminal code which are so absurd, so 
uijiidicious> se inconsistent with the pur- 
ges and ends of justice, that the judges 
of the land will not allow them to be exe- 
cuted ? that, my Lords, is the proposition 
■ubmilted for your lordships’ consideration. 
I am anxious, tnerelbre, that your lordships 
ahould have a clear impression of the design 
of my noble fHend ; and that your lordships 
ahould treat the subject as one of the great- 
est importance. The assertion of the noble 
end learned lord, who just sat down, with 
regard to effect of repealing an act in 
the course Br the last session, calls for par* 
atcnlar observation. The noble and learn- 
ed lord states, that the consequence of re- 
pealin g^t hat act has been to increase the 
orimely intended to prevent beyond all 
example Now, my Lords, let us ask how , 
lie eame Co ascertain this conclusion. Was 
ft by the number of prosecutions in the 
courta of justice ? If it was, my Lords, it is 
M onoe a decisive argument, not only in 
-fivour of the Bill alluded to, but in favour 
ef Ihe measuA proposed. My Lords, 
the greaff object slight by the promoters 
of ^at Bill has been accomplished, and all 
yrhich the promoters of the present Bill 
nik of your lordships, is that your lordships 
iCttlconcurin a measnre which pfomiies. 


sftnilar aood consequences. My Lords, it 
ts no proof that crime is increased be- 
cause the prosecuriofis are more frefjuent ; 
on the contrary, it is a manitest proof that 
the obstacles which had been heretofore 
thrown in the way of prosecutions, by the 
severity of the punishment, are now re- 
moved, and hundreds of oiienders, who 
have hitherto escaped with impunity, now 
meet the reward of their crimes. My Lords, 
I am persuaded that by passing this Bill 
you will prevent the baneful effects which 
have invariably attended the law as it at 
present exists. It may appear to increase 
the crime, but in fact it only increases the 
number of prosecutions. The intention 
of the law is now defeated by the severity 
of the punishment, which deters the pro- 
secutor from prosecuting, the witness lirom 
giving evidence, the jury from convicting, 
and the judge from executing the sentence. 
My Lords, it is to remove those diffioalties 
that the present Bill is now brought for- 
ward : we wish to destroy that co-partner- 
ship which exists between the jud^e, the 
jury, and the prosecutor. But it is said, 
by the noble and learned lord, that no 
such consideration as mercy or pity for the 
guilty deters the prosecutor from coming 
into a court of justice. That, my Lords, 
may be in general true of the prosecutor.* 
Bui, my I^rds, you generally find that 
where mercy is wanting in the prosecutor, 
it is amply made up by the other members 
of the community, — by the witness, the 
jury, or by the judge. Still, my Lords, I 
am not prepared to say that the prosecutor 
is oftener influenced by a vindictive feel- 
ing, than a feeling of mercy towards the 
guilty. I am persuaded that the latter 
oftener prevails over the former, because 
with the prosecutor the process against 
the offender almost always originates ; and 
by the number of prosecutions we are ena- 
bled to form a tolerably just conclusion on 
the subject. My Lords, the noble and 
learned lord who began this debate stated, 
that he did not mean to impute any inten- 
tion on the part of the promoters of this 
Bill to introduce a general system of alter- 
ation in the law of the land, and that he 
was willing to consider this Bill upon its 
own inoividual merits. My Lords, my 
noble friend is highly indebted to the 
nobl^ and learned lord for that candid 
avowal ; but I have only to lament that 
the noble and learned lord’s arguments, 
forcibly and eloquently as they were put, 
were not precisely applicable to the p^rti- 
tiulal merits of . this Sill, 
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sons were drawn from cases entirely dis- 
tinct in their nature, and in no respiCt 
analogous to the crime to which this Bill 
relates. All that the noble and learned 
lord stated upon the subject of horse-steal- 
ing was perfectly correct, and the cases be 
cited were cases in which conviction and 
punishment might have occurred, and 
which weie undoubtedly entitled to the 
extreme severity of the law. But the 
noble lord has not, nor has any other noble 
lordf in the course of this debate, stated a 
single case of a person having suffered the 
penalty of death for stealing privately in a 
shop property to the amount of five shil- 
lings, which is the only subject to which 
this Bill now relates. There is no case of 
conviction before your lordships, which can 
induce your lordships to believe that any 
case ever can occur where it might, by 
possibility, be necessary to put into prac- 
tice ^the extreme sentence of this law. 
Therefore, I hope, ray Lords, that you will 
look to the merits of this Bill itself, uncon- 
nected with any foreign consideration. 
At the same time, however, that 1 protest 
against the principle of loading the present 
question with a long detail of precedents 
and cases analogous to some of its general 
principles, 1 am not insensible to its im- 
portance in the actual practice of the law, 
and in the administration of justice, though 
1 roust sljll adhere to rny observation, that 
1 think it is a principle which is not to be 
applied to all other laws. My Lords, we 
have heard much of the advantage of vest- 
ing in the hands of the judges a discretion 
to administer the particular degree of pu- 
nishment, in proportion to the merits of 
the particular cases. Highly, my Lflurds, as 
1 respect and admire the character of the 
enlightened men who hold the distin- 
guished situation of judges in this land, 1 
can never accede to a principle so dan- 
gerous, so liable to be abused, and so 
Iraugbt with temptation. Inconvenient as 
a law of exceptions might be, it would be 
preferable to the exercise of a right arbi- 
trary in its nature, and against the abuse 
of which it is impossible always, to guard. 
My Lords, this discretionary power, exer- 
cised by the judges, is no where recog- 
nised by the statutes. It is a power which 
the law never meant to give those who 
execute the functions of judges. 4t is an 
abuse which has crept by degrees into the 
practice of our courts of justice,— it is a 
power which must give birth .to principles 
dangerous to, and subversive ‘of the best 
interests of the constitution. My lords, we 
canoot be too watchful of such a power in 


a country where it is the gltwy of the 
people that their laws are written and de- 
Btied,— that none but the legislature col- 
lectively can decree a rule by which their 
lives and liberties are to be governed. My 
Lords, 1 can never accede te a propesition 
which violates the established maxims of 
the legislature ; naotely^^ that the law and 
the punishment must be consistent with 
each other. Upon this principle alone 1 
rest my support to the Bill before your 
lordships, trusting your lordships will not 
consider it as a lAasure of general legis- 
lation, but as an attempt to render usefel a 
most important law of the land. . 

Lord ElUnboraugh rose to speak in reply. 
My Lords, 1 feel that some apology is due 
to your lordships for again coming for- 
ward to engross more of your valuable 
time. Perhaps, my Lords, the occasion of 
this second attempt to obtain your Iqrd^ 
ships* attention, is to be attributed to the 
turn this debate took in the first instance. 
The noble lord who introduced this Bill 
having applied to me to know whether or 
not 1 meant to say any thing in opposition' 
to this measure, and having given him an 
answer in the affirmative, 1 thought it be- 
came me to state beforehand what the 
grounds were upon which I oonsideced 
this as an inadmissible bill; and certainly^ 
my Lords, 1 should not have risen now' to 
give your lordships any further trouble 
but for some misapprehension of my sen- 
timents. My Lords, I think it necessary 
to slate, that 1 never did cast any impu** 
tation, directly or indirectly, upon the 
motives of those who are the supporters of 
this Bill, when 1 intimated something like 
objection to what appeared to me to be a 
systematic plan for altering the criminal 
law of the land. What 1 meant, my Lorda» 
was this, — after having last year a Bill on 
our table which has mude most dan- 
gerous innovation on th^ criminal law of 
the country, — having that followed up by 
another which is making equally as mis- 
chievous a progress,— f be samcf&'guinenta 
applying to every law, and to ev^iy crimo' 
which has been applied to this,^ — 1 want 
to know, my Lords, when wn are to stop in 
this course of legislation ? My Lords^, if wn 
sulFer this Bill to pass we shall not know 
where to stand,— we shall not know whe- 
ther we arc upon ou^fwAJs or our ' feet. 
If you repeal the acj/which isiflicts the 
penalty of death for stealing to the value 
of five shillings in a shop, and si.tfnr this 
Bill to pass into a law, you will be called 
upon next year, X have liiile doubt, to re- 
peal the law which prescribes the penalty 
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of death for stealing five-shillings in a. 
dv^fliiiig house, there being no person 
therein. A law, your lordships must 
know, upon the severity of which, and the 
applicatjoii of it, stands the security of 
evcM y poor cottager who goes, out to his 
dail}^ labours. He, my Lords, can leave no 
one behinc! to watch his little clwellingi 
and preserve it fit>m the attack of lawless 
plunderers,-<-GonfidGnt in the protection of 
the laws of the land, he cheerfully pursues 
his daily labours, trusting that on his return 
home he shall find all *his property safe 
andomtnolested. Repeal this law and see 
the contrast, — no man can trust himself 
for an hour out of doors without the most 
alarming apprehensions, that, on his return, 
every vest/ge of his property will be swept 
off by the liardi ned lobher. My Lords, 
painful as the duty, anxious as the feel- 
iugs of a judge are, unwilling as lie is to 
inHi^'t the tremendous penalties of the law, 
there arc cases where mercy and huiiiaiiity 
to the few, would be injustice and cruelty 
to the many, 'fhere are cases where the 
law must be applied in all its terrors. My 
Lords, 1 think thi.s, above all otlieis, is a 
lawjjpon which so much of the se curity 
of mankind depends, in its execution, tiiai 
1 should deem myself neglectful of my 
duty to the public/ if 1 failed in let it take 
its course. Rut, uiy Lords, the didiculties 
to which we are subject in the cxecinion 
of our painful duty can be belter conceit ed 
than described You? l('^d^tlips can ill 
iinagiuc ihc torture^ of a judge’s mind on 
the evening before h^cpilts an as.sizo town. 
Dreary is the pillow upon which he rests 
his head, when, he reflects that on the 
morrow' he is to pronounce the dooms of a 
heavy calendar of convicts. My Lords, I 
conjure your lordships to pause bcfuie you 
pass a Bill which wull have the eflect of 
increasing, number of crime*:, and . 
adding to the enonnous catalogue of of- , 
fences, which now disgrace the criminal , 
records of the country. Much, ni^' Lords, 
are tiicse^dvocates of mildness rni.sii!iken,, 
in thiuliRg that the fear of death does not 
operate upon the minds of the wicked, 
and deter theogi from the commission of 
crimes. My (^rds, depend upon it, it is 
that it'Au and that alone, which keeps 
some men in obedience to the laws. 
Would you Lords, take away the 

only security, theni^est and industrious, 
ilie rich as well as £e poor, have against 
the outrages of vice, and the licentiousness 
of dishonesty* My lords, the punishment 
of transportation has no terroi-s for such 
nea as these* Mie?o iraosportaiioA 


to Botany Bay,‘is,iiiDe times in ten, looked 
upon as no more than a summer’s excur* 
sion, in an easy migration, to a happier 
and a better climate. Then, my Lorda^ I 
implore you as guardians of the. public 
welfare, not to listen to arguments, and 
still less to act upon principles which pro- 
mise no practical good to the country. 
There is a dangerous spirit of innovation 
abroad upon this subject, but against which 
1 ever have, and always shall be a steady 
opposer. 1 seek no praise, I want no po- 
pular applause, all 1 wish is, that the world 
may esteem me as a man who will not sa- 
crifice one iota of his duty for the sake of 
public opinion. My Lords, 1 sliali never 
hhrink from the fultiiment of the most 
arduous task from fear of popular pre- 
judice. 1 think those legisUiive experi- 
ments, unless curbed within proper bounds, 
may be p.-'oduclive of the most serious con- 
si quenccs ; and thcref<»rc, my Lords, i|^be- 
c'omes my duly, in the irspotisible situa- 
tion in which 1 am placed, to is: ike a stand 
in favour of the established laws of the 
Ltiid. A grt at deal has been said of the 
severity of the laws, and of the necessity 
of curbing the discretionary power of the 
judges, linougli has been already said by 
my noble and learned friend (the Lord 
Chancellor) upon latter subject, not 
to require that 1 dhuuld take tip any more 
of your lordships' time on that pumt ; and 
the tormer ipiestion embraces suclTa large 
held of «1ii<cussjon, and would involve so 
inui lj conllici ol' opinion, that I think it 
will be most prudent, on this occasion, to 
avoid its agitation. A noble loid (Lau- 
derdale) has suggested an objection to the 
law as it now siaiuis, on account of the 
great ditlerence in the comparative value of 
money at the period of its enactment and the 
present time. My noble and learned friend, 
struck with the force ol the olijeciion, ex- 
pressed his own wi^h to concede that 
point, and a disposition to increase the 
.'iinount of the sum which should cxnisti- 
tute the capital part of the nllence ; at 
least be admitted that the pioposition was 
not objectionable. My Lords, the pro- 
priety of such an alteration as this bad not 
escaped* my notice. I mggested the idea 
to those mo.st eminent for their knowledge 
upon these subjects, and 1 desired their 
opinioa as to the prudence of such ait 
amendment. But they told me this, and 
1 believe they told me very truly, that this 
offence was inost frequently, and more 
conveniently committed by purloining 
articles of wall value (property of a 
ballsy nattue bein^ ka, j^rtabkfi aad 
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inde^» my Lords, from my' own conitant 
experience, I know that for one culprit 
who will take an article of larger value, 
there are a hundred who content them- 
selves with carrying oft' articles of such 
value only as they 8U)>po8e will save them 
fiom the capital part of the law. It was 
therefore, my Lords, recommended to me 
to leave the law as it stood, because, by 
advancing the value of five shillings to a 
higher amount, the difticuhy of escape 
would be so obvious, that the law could 
never reach a class of culprits who are 
more obnoxious to society than perhaps 
any other description of offenders punish- 
able by the criminal law. Now, my Loids, 
it is said that the ends of justice will be 
defeated by the severity of the law acting 
upon the humanity of the prosecutor. 
Fur my own t»art, 1 do not think prosecu- 
tors are in general very tender of the pri- 
soncr\s welfare. On the contrary, 1 have 
found them, in the course of my own ex- 
perience^ generally very anxious to ob- 
tain a conviction of the unfortunate wretch 
on Ins trial ; and I may with equal safety 
say, that 1 have very seldom found any 
unwillingness on the part of witnesses 
to give evidence. Indeed I have had oc- 
casion much oltener to rebuUc them for 
their over-zeal in the cause of justice, than 
to admonish them to give their testimony. 
It is her.Q then, my Lords, that the pro- 
vince of' ihe judge is more peculiarly 
called for. In addressing the jury he di- 
rects llictn to satisfy themselves that the 
proof of the crime alledgcd against the 
prisoner is made out l^y the evidence, 
lie puts them on their guard against the 
vindictive spirit of the prosecutor, and 
directs them, above all things, to attend 
to the conduct of the witnesses. Next 
he calls their attention to the value of the 
property specified io the indictment, he 
puls all the favourable ciiciimstances on 
the prisoner's behalf in the strongest 
point of view; and lastly, he conjures 
them to give their verdict according to 
the evidence, and strictly in conformity 
to their duty, without favour or partiality. 
He reminds them that it remain.^ in the 
power of those who administer the laws 
to mitigate the severity of punishment, or 
recommend the oftenderto the royal mercy. 
My Lords, when these formalities artfgone 
through, when the judge is satisfied that 
the guilty are convicted according to the 
strict rules of evidence ; and that he has 
Lad the benefit of every advantage pre- 
scribed bjy the law, he takes the opifiion 
of his brother judges, and with their ecu* 
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sent only, is the sentence of death finally 
ratified. It then becomes bis duty to re* 
present the case of the unforfuhate con- 
vict to royal consideration ; the interpo- 
sition of which never fails, when the pe- 
culiar circuntstances of the case require 
its mercy. My Lords, the administration 
of just ire, under restrictions and regula* 
tioiis like these, can never fail of answer- 
ing the great ends of all human laws. It 
is impoBiible that any mischievous con- 
sequences may arisoto anciety, where the 
functions of thejullge are in conformity 
to the law, subject however to a whole- 
some and rational discretion. The nature 
of human crimes, their shades and cha- 
racters, the difterent conduct of the per- 
sons committing the same offence, their 
good moral character previous to the com- 
mittal of the crime, and a thousand other 
circumstances which appear in the course 
of investigation, are considerations for 
which no legislative enactments can pro- 
vide a mode of treatment. My Lords, 
without this discretionary power I am 
persuaded much injury would be done to 
public justice ; but possessed of this 
power, it is always in the power of^a 
judge to administer a puni*«hment propor- 
tioned to the oftonce. Occasions may 
frequently occur where even a much 
milder punishment may be judiciously in- 
flicted, wiih benefit to public justice, 
without an example pernicious to society ; 
and, on the oilier hand, cases may occur 
where the severity of the law to its ut- 
most exient may he infliced. without vio- 
lence to merry /or oversiraiiniig the pur- 
poses of jusiice. My Lords, for these 
reasons, 1 think that the law ns it now 
exists, administered as it is by common 
consent, with imparliaiity, and a strict re- 
gard to the w'ej^e ol society', cannot be 
altered wiihout^na'enally •shaking the 
established principles of. criminal juris- 
prudence in this country, and laying the 
foundation of future innovations, pre- 
judicial to the best interests <>f^ society, ; 
and inconsisiciit with the ends of ^blic 
justice. 

A division then took place, when the 
numbers blood thus; Contents 31. Non 
Contents 11. Majority 20 in favour of 
lord Klien borough’s motion. Of course 

the Bill was lost. /:" ... . 

[For the Debate on sir Samuel Romilly « 
Motion respecting Transportation and 
Penitentiary- houses, and the* Navigable 
River Robbery Bill, See vol. xvi. p, 
and vol. xvii. p. 32^ and 531.] 
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